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OE,    HIS    OWN     NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kortright. 


Art  is  immortal,  so  let  us  venture  to  talk  once  more  of  an  artist ; 
and  ours  was  no  common  one,  either  as  regarded  mind  or  heart ; 
which  of  the  two  was  the  noblest  in  him  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
His  studio  was  in  Eome,  the  nurse  of  all  pure  art,  and  the  gold  of  a 
Boman  sun  lit  it ;  but  within  those  poor  walls  was  no  wealth  but 
God's  glorious  light,  and  the  genius  He  had  given  to  the  man 
Herman  Fulton. 

The  room  was  so  bare  of  commodious  furniture,  as  to  give 
plain  evidence  that  the  occupant  was  not  far  removed  from 
penury ;  the  walls  were  faded,  the  naked  floor  old  and  worm- 
eaten.  One  rough  table  in  the  centre  was  piled  with  books  and 
drawings  ;  a  second,  leaning  against  the  wall  as  if  half  for  sup- 
port, was  similarly  occupied,  only  that  on  the  front  rested  a  plate 
containing  dry  bread  and  another  with  a  few  dates,  besides  a 
carafe  of  sparkling  water. 

The  painter's  easel  stood  at  the  end  of  the  room,  under  a  rude 
attempt  at  a  skylight,  and  an  open  casement- window  let  a  few 
wild  branches  of  an  untrained  vine  swing  in  and  out,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  soft-blowing  wind. 

Around  the  chamber  were  scattered  various  paintings,  studies, 
and  rougher  sketches,  few  of  them  finished,  for  the  artist  had 
evidently  thrown  many  aside,  not  from  fickleness,  not  from  the 
want  of  that  faith  in  his  own  powers  which  true  genius  must 
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have  or  perish,  but  that  heaven  had  revealed  to  him  some  fresh 
secret  of  art,  such  as  masters  teach  not,  and  he  -would  press 
forward  to  perfection ;  he  had  gained  light  enough  to  see  the  errors 
he  had  committed  in  darker  hours,  so  he  swept  away  the  past. 

Thus  came  it,  perchance,  that  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  his 
many  long  hours  of  solitary  study,  and  that  his  few  friends  looked 
upon  him  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  that  noble  patrons  of 
other  artists  passed  by  Herman  Fulton's  modest  threshold, 
without  knowing  that  there  was  a  Herman  Fulton,  or  that  God 
had  made  him  at  all  diflFerent  from  other  men. 

Upon  the  easel  rested  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  and  a 
beautiful  one  too,  for  the  features  were  almost  faultless ;  but  no 
soul  looked  out  from  the  large  blue  eyes,  they  were  lovely,  yet 
they  said  nothing  beyond  half-shyly  proclaiming  their  own 
beauty,  and  expressing  some  tenderness. 

"  I  can  never  do  this  girl  justice ! "  exclaimed  Fulton,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  disappointment,  and  lajring  his  pencil  down. 
"  Never,  unless  I  were  to  paint  her  as  an  angel  in  some  beatific 
vision ;  yet,  no,  that  would  not  do,  for  there  is  sometimes  a  lan- 
guid indolence  in  her  face  that  would  betray  the  mortal.  She 
might  be  a  Hebe  !  No — she  sometimes  looks  proud,  as  I  suppose 
she  thinks  one  of  her  race  has  a  right  to  look — pride  would  spoil 
Hebe  !  She  is  beautiful,  certainly,  yet  I  do  not  feel  her  beauty; 
no,  not  half  so  much  as  I  should,  were  it  in  marble  or  on  canvas. 
I  scarcely  like  her !  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  muttered, 
knitting  his  fine  brow  into  a  frown.  "  Herman  Fulton  has  no  right 
to  like,  or  even  to  think  of,  a  well-born  lady,  whose  ancestors 
came  in  with  the  Normans !  Ah !  smile  at  me,  fair  face.  It  is  all 
in  vain ;  I  can  wipe  you  out  with  a  touch ! "  He  rubbed  a 
sponge  over  the  face  of  the  portrait,  and  sat  down  to  his  hermit 
repast,  opening  a  book  beside  his  plate,  while  he  ate. 

Herman  Fulton  was  about  four-and-twenty,  though  he  looked 
some  years  older,  and  probably  men  thought  him  so.  He  was 
tall,  well-formed,  but  had  a  slovenly  stoop,  which  took  from  the 
height  and  grace  of  his  figure.  His  head  was  grand  as  an  antique 
cast,  and  as  it  rises  before  me  now,  it  seems  that  of  all  faces  I 
have  ever  seen,  from  that  of  infancy,  to  those  who  have  reached 
the  period  of  life  when  something  of  child-like  innocence  creeps 
over  toil-worn  man,  I  think  his  wore  the  holiest  look ;  passionless 
it  was  not,  for  sorrow  had  already  cut  deep  lines  there,  but  there 
was  not  the  faintest  touch  of  sensualism  in  the  large  thoughtful 
blue  eye,  nor  round  the  firm  but  gentle  mouth.  I  have  seen  one 
head  of  our  Lord  which  might  have  passed  for  Fulton's  portrait, 
even  to  the  full  gold-tinged  beard,  which  gave  added  manliness 
to  his  countenance. 

The  repast  over,  the  painter  closed  his  book,  and  entering  a 
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small  recess  of  the  apartment  which  a  full  curtain  concealed, 
hastily  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit  of  shabby  black,  the  coat  of 
which  was  of  velvet,  and  greatly  became  his  slight  figure. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  will  come  to-day,"  he  murmured, — 
"whether  she  will  keep  her  appointment."  He,  of  course, 
meant  the  lady  whom  he  rather  disliked  than  otherwise,  and 
while  debating  the  probability  of  the  fair  sitter's  appearance,  he, 
somewhat  disdaining  himself  for  the  action,  arranged  the  thick 
locks  of  yellow  hair  over  his  broad  forehead.  "  I  wonder 
whether  she  will  come,"  he  repeated ;  and  while  he  yet  spoke, 
the  lady's  approach  was  proclaimed  by  the  peculiar  rustle  silk 
makes,  which  sound  some  mad  lover  or  insane  poet  has  compared 
to  the  music  of  the  summer  wind  among  the  leaves,  or  that  of 
the  sea's  ripple. 

Fulton  stepped  out  from  behind  his  curtain  and  bowed  lowly, 
in  that  the  lady  was  a  fair  woman,  somewhat  haughtily,  in  that 
she  was  herself  proud. 

The  girl  was  really  beautiful,  tall,  graceful,  with  a  lovely  face, 
all  youth  and  freshness,  and  with  such  a  complexion,  and  such 
eyes,  that  the  fair  forehead,  the  straight  Grecian  nose,  the  well- 
formed  smiling  mouth,  with  pearly  teeth,  seemed  almost  a  prodi- 
gality of  nature.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her  birth,  no  doubt  of  her 
having  been  reared  in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  her  air,  her  very 
tread,  showed  that  plainly  ;  so  did  the  helpless  little  hand  that 
was  ungloved,  in  the  act  of  untying  her  bonnet-strings. 

The  Hon.  Miss  De  Bonneville  bowed  politely  to  the  artist, 
and  turning  aside,  began,  with  the  assistance  of  an  elderly 
chaperone  and  a  French  maid,  to  make  some  trifling  improve- 
ments in  the  ornaments  of  her  dress. 

While  thus  employed,  the  two  women  stood  between  the  lady 
and  the  artist,  who,  apparently  careless  of  their  proceedings, 
was  busy  arranging  his  easel. 

At  length  the  sitter  was  ready.  The  painter  looked  up  with 
some  chagrin.  "  It  will  not  do.  Miss  De  Bonneville,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  '^  it  will  not  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  Mr.  Fulton !"  said  the  lady  in  surprise,  and  with  a  little 
flush. 

"  Your  head-dress,  I  mean,  it  is  disfiguring — frightful  1 " 

"  Frightful ! "  said  the  girl,  really  a  little  hurt. 

"  Yes ;  excuse  the  word,  but  I  cannot  paint  you  thus.  Pray  let 
your  maid  remove  the  jewels,  and  let  your  hair  fall  with  some- 
thing like  natural  grace." 

•'  Will  that  do,  Mr.  Fulton  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  almost  worse." 

"  What  shall  I  do,  then  ? "  a  little  helplessly,  and  like  a  spoilt 
beauty. 
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"  Stay ;  I  will  show  you,  if  you  please ;  *'  and  putting  down 
his  brush,  the  painter  approached  the  lady,  and  taking  her  golden 
tresses  in  his  hands,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  scatter  them  upon 
the  winds,  but  the  result  was  something  beyond  what  a  skilful 
arrangement  would  have  produced.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
artist's  sang-froid  during  the  performance  of  this  action ;  no 
smile  lit  his  grave  face,  nor  was  he  for  a  moment  conscious 
that  the  fair  girl  blushed  and  trembled  with  some  strange 
emotion,  as  his  fingers  momentarily  dallied  with  her  hair.  But 
when  he  returned  to  his  easel,  and  recommenced  the  sketch  he 
had  effaced,  he  thought  Miss  De  Bonneville  had  never  looked  so 
beautiful,  and  that  he  was — what  few  artists  are— peculiarly 
fortunate  in  his  sitter. 

"  Why  would  you  not  paint  me  with  jewels,  Mr.  Pulton  ? " 
asked  Miss  De  Bonneville,  with  some  embarrassment. 

"Jewels  destroy  the  character  of  your  face,  which  I  take  to  be 
simplicity ;  jewels  for  a  haughty  beauty,  flowers  or  a  snood  for 
you.    You  seldom  look  proud.  Miss  De  Bonneville." 

"  I  do  so  sometimes,  then  ?  You  smile !  I  believe  there  is  a 
lingering  pride  in  the  De  Bonneville  blood,  but  I  hate  it ;  I  hate 
myself  for  it,  when  I  feel  it  coming  out  in  me,  as  I  should  hate  a 
leprous  spot.  All  men,  \  think,  should  be  brothers,  and  if 
brothers,  equals." 

Fulton's  pencil  stood  still,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  young 
aristocrat  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  smile.  "Don't  you  think  all 
men  should  be  brothers,  Mr.  Fulton  ? "  she  asked : "  nay,  are  they 
not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  church." 

"  And  out  of  it  ?" 

"Patricians  and  plebeians." 

"  Are  you  a  democrat,  Mr.  Fulton  ?" 

"  No ;  my  political  creed  is  floating,  ready  to  moor  itself  to  any 
firm  foundation.  Look  up  a  little  more,  if  you  please,  look  at 
m —  at  the  picture  behind  me,  on  the  wall." 

"  May  I  go  on  talking  V 

"  Certainly.' 

"What  is  the  subject  of  that  painting V 

"  An  attempt  to  delineate  Baphael  receiving  his  first  gleam  of 
inspiration." 

"  I  don't  like  Eaphael's  head,  Mr.  Fulton,  do  you  ?" 

"  As  I  have  rendered  it,  no  ;  I  never  satisfied  myself ;  but  the 
real  Eaphael  was,  in  youth,  divine." 

"  And  that  picture  in  the  corner,  the  boy  praying  at  his 
mother's  knee,  though  he  has  passed  childhood,  who  is  that  ?  ** 

"  Myself,  ten  years  ago." 

"  Ah,  then,  that  is  your  mother ;  you  have  a  mother  ?" 
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*^  I  had  one !  Look  at  the  Eaphael,  if  you  please,  Miss  de 
Bonneville/' 

"  Yes.    Will  my  portrait  soon  be  finished  ?" 
"  It  is  scarcely  begun." 
"But  last  time  you  said — '* 

"  That  I  had  done  a  good  deal !  truly ;  but  I  effaced  all  my 
work  this  morning."  ^ 

"  You  were  not  satisfied  ? " 

"  No ;  and  I  never  shall  be  satisfied  with  your  likeness." 
Miss  de  Bonneville  looked  pleased,  and  exclaimed, "  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  England,  Mr.  Fulton.     I  shall  tease  my  uncle  to 
have  you  down  to  our  place,  to  paint  us  all." 

Fulton  did  not  care  to  inquire  who  the  "  all  '*  might  be ;  he 
only  answered  quietly,  "  I  shall  of  course  feel  honoured  by  Miss 
de  Bonneville's  patronage." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which  May  could  not  under- 
stand ;  she  looked  perplexed,  and  almost  fancied  she  had  said 
something  to  offend  him.  She  sat  silent  for  some  time,  indeed 
until  the  painter  bowed,  and  informed  her  that  he  need  not 
trouble  her  further  for  that  day. 

She  rose  slowly ;  then  more  slowly  reassumed  her  bonnet  and 
mantle. 

"May  I  not  look  ?"  she  asked,  with  the  slightest  little  air  of 
coquetry,  and  approaching  the  easel. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  }  cannot  oblige  you,"  said  Fulton  gravely. 
She  lingered  still,  slowly  drawing  on  a  delicate  primrose  glove. 
"  Mr.  Fulton,  do  you  like  being  a  painter  ?" 
"  Yes,  or  I  should  not  be  one." 
"  But  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  o — ^" 
"Obliged,  Miss  de  Bonneville?     Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  be  a 
painter,  first  because  it  is  my  natural  vocation ;  and,  besides,  that 
I  may  live.    The  poor  must  work  to  live,  you  know." 

"  0,  yes,  of  course,  but  I  wish  no  one  were  poor ;    I  should 
like  all  to  be  rich  and  happy !" 
"  You  are  very  benevolent !" 

"  No,  I  am  selfish  ;  it  disturbs  my  own  happiness  to  know  what 
others  suffer." 

"Then  1  hope  you  will  use  your  station,  fortune,  and  influence 
weU." 

"  Ah,  I  mean  to  do  so.    I  am  ashamed  to  be  rich  and  happy, 
Mr.  Fulton,  I  that  am  worth  nothing — ^positively  nothing — while 
people  with  noble  hearts  and  minds  are  often  poor,  and — " 
"  Are  you  very  tired.  Miss  de  Bonneville  ? " 
"  Not  at  all." 

"  Would  you  mind,  would  you  very  much  mind,  sitting  down 
again  for  half  an  hour." 
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"  No,  but  why  ? " 

"  I  stopped  because  I  felt  1  was  failing,  but  now,  now  I  feel  I 
could  go  on." 

The  half-hour  passed,  and  another,  and  another,  but  neither 
artist  nor  sitter  grew  weary,  nor  noted  how  time  sped.  Vaguely 
but  sweetly  were  those  two  young  hearts  dreaming — ^why  should 
they  not  ? 

And  in  at  the  casement  window  streamed  the  Eoman  sunset, 
gold  and  purple  mixed,  and  a  woman's  voice  went  by  singing— 

"  lo  ti  chidea  le  rose 
Fiore  che  invita  al  riso, 
Tu  a  me  poigi  'il  narciscf 
Ch'i  fiore  di  dolor." 

And  yet  the  two  hearts  went  on  dreaming. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Herman  Fulton  stood  alone  in  the  world.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
man  of  birth,  education,  and  refinement,  but  who  had  had  no  money 
to  back  his  pretensions  to  the  name  and  position  of  a  gentleman. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  inferiors  considered  him  as  a  no- 
body setting  up  for  better  than  his  neighbours ;  while  his  self- 
styled  superiors  graciously  accorded  him  the  dubious  concession 
that  he  was  a  very  respectable  person  who  had  perhaps  seen 
better  days,  was  a  little  pushing,  but  might  have  had  an  occa- 
sional vacant  place  at  the  foot  of  various  ainner-tables,  had  his 
coat  been  a  little  less  shabby,  or  his  demeanour  somewhat  less 
independent  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

At  three  or  four  and  thirty  years  of  age  the  poor  gentleman 
who  had  never  been  taught  a  profession  in  his  youth,  and  who 
probably  would  have  made  nothing  out  of  it  had  he  been  taught 
one — for  though  he  had  a  fine  intellect  he  had  never  had  the  least 
tinge  of  common  sense — at  three  or  four  and  thirty  he  was 
vegetating  on  an  infinitesimal  income,  in  the  countiy.  Day  and 
night  Mr.  Fulton  spent  in  dreaming ;  some  of  his  dreams — and 
they  were  scarcely  the  pleasantest — passing  through  his  brain 
on  a  little  lowly  bed,  in  the  white-washed  garret  of  a  farm- 
house wherein  he  lodged;  the  other  visions  fiitted  before  his 
mind's  eye  while  he  stood  absorbedly  peering  into  the  primrose 
hedges  of  Devonshire  lanes,  seeking  and  finding  beautifid 
objects  which  no  one  but  himself  valued,  a  stray  root,  a  pretty 
wUd  flower,  a  peculiar  moth  or  butterfly,  or  a  bird's  nest. 

Mr.  Fulton  might  have  made  a  naturalist  had  he  been  trained 
thereto,  yet,  no,  he  could  have  been  trained  to  nothing ;  but  he 
was  a  guileless,  noble-hearted  man,  who  only  saw  the  world 
through  his  own  peculiar  spectacles,  and  they  certainly  were 
uiagic  glasses.    He  had  few  friends  but  the  poor ;  to  them  be 
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was  singularly  gentle,  and  out  of  his  little  store,  even  generous ; 
the  curly-headed,  hatless  children  ventured  to  pull  his  coat-tail, 
and  sorrowing  mothers  would  open  their  hearts  to  him,  as  they 
never  could  have  had  courage  to  open  them  to  the  dignified 
Levite  who  officiated  in  their  parish  church  every  week,  and 
often  preached  on  humility,  while  he  carried  pride  even  in  the 
turn  of  his  head  and  the  fall  of  his  surplice. 

It  was  in  a  labourer's  cottage,  into  which  Mr.  Fulton  had  just 
stepped  to  offer  the  inmates  a  penny  a  week  towards  a  child's 
schooling,  and  to  recommend  calamint  tea  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  colds,  that  the  good  gentleman  met  the  daughter  of 
the  village  squire. 

Miss  Hamilton  was  no  longer  a  girl,  she  might  have  been 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty ;  she  was  not  a  beauty,  but  her  face 
was  pleasant  for  sweetness  and  intellect,  and  her  manners  were 
singidarly  gentle  and  refined. 

It  happened  that  she  arrived  at  the  cottage  on  precisely  the 
same  errand  as  Mr.  Fulton ;  only,  as  her  means  were  larger,  her 
liberality  seemed  greater,  and  the  poor  gentleman  withdrew 
his  slender  offering  in  confusion.  But  Mr.  Fulton  and  Miss 
Hamilton  got  into  conversation,  and  though  they  had  never  met 
before,  a  certain  reciprocity  of  sentiment  and  thought  soon 
became  obvious  to  both. 

When  they  met  again  it  was  in  a  narrow  lane.  Mr.  Fulton 
was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  caterpillar,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  lady,  but  she  smiled  and  bowed  ;  he  awoke  from 
his  reverie  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  the  salutation, 
though  with  some  embarrassment. 

After  that  day  they  frequently  met  at  the  various  cottages 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  frequently  in  the  beautiful  vales  and 
woods  in  which  the  neighbourhood  abounded.  At  first  a  few 
courteous  words  were  exchanged,  in  the  end  a  great  many 
pleasant  ones.  Mr.  Fulton  and  Miss  Hamilton  we're  not  a 
boy  and  girl ;  the  last  thing  either  would  think  of  would  be  a 
romantic  attachment — the  very  last.  But  there  came  a  day, 
nevertheless,  when  Fulton  ceased  to  hunt  hedge-rows  for  curious 
objects ;  or  if  from  old  association  he  occasionally  turned  to 
familiar  employment,  it  was  with  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  that  he 
wanted  some  one  to  share  his  child-like  feeling  of  pleasure. 
It  was  strange  how  much  he  had  been  reminded  lately  of  a  far- 
off  passage  in  his  boyhood,  in  which  he  had  been  an  ardent, 
though  a  timid  lover.  It  might  have  been  that  the  disap- 
pointment he  experienced,  when  his  young  romance  had  been 
rudely  crushed  by  the  idol  of  his  fancy  marrying  a  rich  old 
man,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  odd  sort  of  life  he  had 
led  since.     It  was  strange  that  he  should  now  feel  that  were 
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it  all  to  go  through  again,  he  must  die,  as  lovers  did  in  the  old 
romances  and  ancient  ballads  of  long  ago.  Verily  the  love  of 
boyhood  is  as  a  slender  withy,  a  shaking  reed,  compared  to  the 
full-grown  royal  forest  tree  of  manhood's  affection. 

Fulton  heard  one  day  that  Miss  Hamilton  was  to  be  married 
shortly — well-married,  the  world  said  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  wealth  of  love  in  his  heart  was  worth  all  the  other  man's 
gold  a  thousand  times  over,  so  he  took  courage  and  wrote  to 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  pouring  out  his  whole  soul  in  his 
simple,  truthful  words. 

Miss  Hamilton  knew  what  a  heart  like  his  deserved ;  she 
had  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  mourning  a  faithless,  mer- 
cenary lover ;  perhaps  she  had  wished  to  show  him  and  the 
world  that  the  mad  dream  was  trampled  down  under  the  feet 
of  time  in  life's  dusty  highway.  For  a  moment  she  had  con- 
templated a  marriage  which  all  but  her  own  heart  would  applaud, 
but  Mr.  Fulton's  offer  awakened  a  healthier  throb;  she  cast 
aside  the  unworthy  thought  of  a  worldly  union,  and  gave  her- 
self to  a  poor  man. 

Her  father  deeply  resented  her  choice,  and  never  forgave 
her;  perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  placable  but  that 
death  left  him  no  time  for  a  reconciliation.  He  died  leaving 
his  daughter  disinherited,  and  her  husband  considered  her  too 
rich  a  treasure  to  need  a  fortune. 

The  Fultons  were  very  poor ;  still  they  contrived,  by  wise 
economy,  to  maintain  that  decent  appearance  which  places 
the  respectable  beyond  the  reach  of  compassion.  Several  years 
of  quiet  happiness  they  spent  together,  living  on  in  that  same 
old  farm-house  wherein  the  husband  had  passed  so  many  of 
his  bachelor  days ;  it  was  there  that  a  son  was  bom  to  them, 
and  baptised  in  the  name  of  Herman,  after  a  German  ancestor. 

Mr.  Fulton's  paternity  roused  him  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ertion; he  must  be  something,  must  do  something  to  provide  for 
his  child.  He  regretted  his  wasted  years,  his  desultory  wander- 
ings, his  aimless  existence ;  his  son  would  look  to  him  for 
example,  guidance,  fortune  perhaps  !  So  he  cast  about  in  his 
mind  various  plans,  most  of  which  were  no  sooner  suggested 
than  overturned.  He  would  enter  a  profession,  he  would 
labour  night  and  day;  but  the  habit  of  dreaming  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  such  resolves  as  he  could  make.  In  the 
presence  of  action  he  invariably  became  timid  and  irreso- 
lute. To  struggle  with  the  world  we  must  have  lived  in  it 
and  know  it  well ;  it  does  not  do  to  rush  from  the  solitude  of 
the  cloister  or  the  wilderness,  into  the  battle  of  life,  to  contend 
with  well-trained  athletae. 

A  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  accomplishing  his  wishes 
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drove  Mr.  Fulton  from  the  contest  with  weariness  and  disgust ; 
and,  sighing  over  the  disappointment  which  he  wanted  energy 
to  avert,  he  sat  down  to  amuse  his  little  son  with  a  magic- 
lantern  and  a  microscope,  since  he  could  not  build  up  his 
fortune.  Perhaps  he  was  wiser  than  if  he  had  struggled  on 
to  make  him  rich,  for  he  taught  him  to  be  pure  and  honourable, 
to  serve  God,  and,  for  God's  sake,  to  serve  man. 

Thus  passed  several  quiet  years :  Mr.  Fulton's  uneasiness 
as  to  his  son's  prospects  gradually  died  away.  He  saw  him 
happy  with  the  careless  joy  of  childhood ;  of  the  boy's  over- 
flowing sunshine  he  gathered  enough  to  replenish  his  own 
soul,  and  thus  left  no  room  for  corroding  cares;  these  fell  to 
the  wife's  share :  it  was  she  whose  anxious  eye  looked  forward 
to  the  future,  but  her  love  for  Fulton  was  too  perfect  to 
admit  of  her  harassing  his  mind  with  disquietudes  which  she 
knew  he  had  neither  the  skUl  nor  the  means  of  removing.  So 
the  loving  wife  and  mother  carried  all  those  silent  griefs  to 
heaven,  and  at  length  learnt  to  trust  hopefully,  till  her  life 
flowed  on  nearly  as  gently  as  those  of  the  bright  child  and  the 
child-like  man. 

When  Herman  Fulton's  twelfth  birthday  came  round,  he 
knew  his  first  sorrow.  His  father  could  no  longer  rub  up  his 
old  lore  of  Latin  and  other  classic  knowledge  that  he  might 
impart  it  to  him ;  and,  sadder  still,  he  could  no  longer  lead  him 
forth  over  the  green  fields  and  by  the  hedge-rows,  picking  up 
curious  stones,  or  gathering  wild  flowers  to  adorn  the  little  oak 
table,  at  which  the  mother  sat  repairing  the  almost  irreparable 
garments  of  father  and  son. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  dying,  and  dying  much  as  he  had 
lived,  quietly,  thankfully,  owning  that  life  and  love  were  passing 
pleasant,  but  persuaded  that  life  infinite,  love  infinite,  must  be 
yet  pleasanter.  Then  for  worldly  affairs ;  the  three  had  lived 
on  so  little,  that  two  might  still  live  on  the  same  as  well,  nay 
better.  There  was  a  pang  in  parting,  one  *'long,  lingering 
glance  was  cast  behind,"  but  Fulton  smiled  as  the  lamp  of  life 
went  out,  and  pointed  upwards,  to  show  that  all  was  light 
there. 

Why  paint  the  grief  of  wife  and  child !  who  was  the  artist 
that  veiled  the  face  whose  sorrow  he  dared  not  strive  to  depict  ? 
From  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  Herman  Fulton  seemed  to  be 
struggling  into  premature  manhood ;  with  a  strange  precocity  of 
intelligence  he  took  in  his  mother's  position  and  his  own,  and 
understood  that  her  future  as  well  as  his  own  rested  in  his 
hands.  The  boy  took  a  noble  resolution  in  that  hour,  to  be  to 
her  something  more  than  an  ordinary  son,  and  his  resolution 
was  carried  into  action.     The  Fultons  in  the  literal  sense  ful- 
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filled  the  Scripture  text,  "  The  poor  is  despised  even  of  his 
neighbour ! "  They  met  with  very  little  sympathy  or  attention. 
A  few  said,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Fulton  \"  and  seemed  glad  to  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about ;  but  the  neighbourhood  in  general  agreed 
that  all  her  trials  arose  from  her  foolish,  imprudent  marriage ; 
it  could  not  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  youth,  she  was  quite  an 
old  maid  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  for  what  could  she  have 
hoped  in  a  union  with  a  man  who  had  wanted  skill  or  industry 
to  secure  a  position  for  himself  ?  A  few  remarks  of  this  nature 
were  actually  made  to  the  widow,  who  was  a  widow  indeed ; 
she  replied  with  more  independence  and  spirit  than  she  was 
supposed  to  possess,  and,  disclaiming  any  desire  or  necessity 
for  assistance,  ventured  also  to  assert  her  right  to  reject  advice 
or  animadversion. 
A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fulton,  his  widow  and 

son  departed  from  C ,  and  no  one  in  the  little  community 

knew  what  had  become  of  them,  though  they  strongly  suspected, 
that,  being  weary  of  the  continued  observation  drawn  upon 
them  in  a  small  place,  where  everyone  knew  his  neighbour's 
affairs  better  than  his  own,  they  had  sought  to  be  lost  in  that 
crowded  refuge  for  genteel  poverty,  London.  A  little  talking, 
a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  a  few  inventions,  which  a  skilful 
story-teller  might  have  worked  up  into  so  many  charming 
romances,  and  mother  and  son  had  the  happiness  of  being  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  C ,  unless  it  might  be  that  one  gentle 

spirit  thought  on  both,  while  hovering  over  the  scenes  of  past 
happiness — happiness  too  exquisite  on  earth  to  be  quite  forgot- 
ten even  in  heaven. 

(To  be  continzced-) 


i|t  Janmtu  Ittfo  f  ote. 


In  the  Laureate's  new  volume  there  is  the  following  stanza : — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
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*  1 

A  little  girl  replies, 

AU  alike  is  wonderful, 

And  could  I  understand 
FvZly,  the  smallest  little  flower. 

The  tiniest  grain  of  sand  ; 
I  then  might  kiaow  the  "  all  in  all " 

Of  nature  and  the  globe. 
The  systems  of  the  universe 

And  all  that  they  enrobe. 
But,  as  I  am  a  Christian  soul, 

I  cannot  further  see 
How  that  could  make  me  comprehend, 

(Ah  !  in  the  least  degree) 
The  AiUhor  of  all  this — 

THE  ONE 

Who  made  all  this  and  me.     . 


C|e  WiWii  IP  (ants  of  our  Suburbs. 

No.  1. 


January  is  not  a  very  likely  month  to  attract  botanists  abroad  ; 
were  specimens  of  the  kind  they  value  to  be  met  with,  it  would 
want  some  heroism  to  look  for  them  in  the  weather  which  we 
frequently  have  in  the  short  days  of  January ;  though  short  as 
they  are,  we  can  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  they 
cannot  be  getting  shorter,  but  that  the  change  is  really  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Certainly,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there 
is  not  sufiicient  promise  of  rare  plants  at  any  season  of  the  year 
to  render  the  plant-lover  very  enthusiastic  in  his  researches 
there.  Yet,  month  by  mouth,  we  may  raTi«^e  about  in  Middlesex 
and  in  Surrey,  within  the  sound  of  the  clock-bell  of  West- 
minster, and  with  the  signs  of  the  nearness  of  the  City  stamped 
in  a  smoky  impress  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  we  pass, 
and  pick  up  much  that  is  curious,  and  interesting  and  beautiful, 
either  to  the  naked  eye  or  as  seen  through  a  moderate  magni- 
fying power.  The  study  of  plant-life  is  one  which  opens  out 
as  we  advance,  inviting  us  on  from  step  to  step  as  the  prospect 
widens ;  and  the  humble  attempt  at  first  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  lowly  growth  which  a  few  fields,  lanes,  or 
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woods  in  our  neighbourhood  produce,  may  end  in  our  acquiring 
an  extensive  amount  of  information  on  vegetable  physiology 
(not  so  dry  a  study,  after  all),  or  getting,  by  degrees,  a  series  of 
introductions  to  the  plants  of  the  globe,  whose  acquaintance  we 
may  make  with  facility,  through  their  many  representatives  in 
our  botanic  gardens  and  conservatories. 

Well,  remarks  the  reader,  but  what  can  we  do  in  January 
out-of-doors,  in  the  way  of  hunting  up  plants  and  flowers,  when 
all  nature  seems  bleak  and  bare  ?  Of  wild  flowers  we  can 
expect  to  find  very  few,  the  green  shoots  from  whence  these  are 
to  spring  are  indeed  beginning  to  appear  above  the  ground,  but 
we  must  wait  some  months  for  the  blossoms.  The  flmoerless 
plants,  however,  are  worth  our  bestowing  a  little  attention  upon 
this  wintry  month,  other  sport  failing.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  to  be  found  about  London;  scattered  over  waste  places  and 
heathy  commons,  or  garnishing  the  old  suburban  walls  which 
were  built  (of  better  bricks,  verily,  than  one  can  get  now)  in  the 
days  when  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  such  places,  were 
real  villages,  separated  from  the  metropolis  by  com  and  hay- 
fields.  Who  can  refuse  to  admire  many  of  these  lowly  plants 
when  once  he  gets  an  insight  into  their  beauties  of  structure  ? 
growing  too,  in  places  where  most  other  plants  cannot  thrive, 
they  seem  almost  animate  in  the  patience  with  which  they  abide 
the  strife  of  the  elements.    Well  has  the  poet  said : — 

"  Mosses  are  nature's  children.     I  have  seen  them 
Smile  in  their  beauty  on  the  lone  sea-cliflF, 
By  rushing  torrents,  or  on  herbless  granite. 
Where  nought  beside,  save  some  meek  pale-faced  lichen. 
Would  brook  to  linger." 

A  modern  author,  not  unknown  to  fame  as  a  writer  of  melodious 
prose,  addresses  these  plants  too,  and  exclaims :  "  Meek  crea- 
tures !  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness 
its  dintless  rocks ;  creatures  full  of  pity,  covering  with  strange 
and  tender  honour  the  scarred  disgrace  of  ruin, — laying  quiet 
finger  on  the  trembling  stones,  to  teach  them  rest."  It  is  more 
particularly  to  the  mosses  that  reference  is  here  made,  I  imagine, 
and  really  there  is  something  very  pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and 
touch  in  patches  of  the  lowliest  species  of  moss.  To  fully 
understand  them,  however,  we  must  make  our  eyes  more  power- 
ful, by  combining  artificial  aid.  The  seeds  of  these  plants  are 
contained  in  the  little  cases  or  urns,  on  delicate  stalks ;  looking, 
says  one,  "  like  fairy  spears,"  which  are  seen  rising  above  the 
tiny  leaves.  Hence  one  family  of  them  has  been  called  the 
family  of  the  *'  Urnmosses,"  from  the  shape  of  these  tiny  recep- 
tacles.   In  some  kinds  we  find,  when  we  magnify  them^  that  the 
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mouth  of  this  seed-case  is  closed  by  a  number  of  teeth,  which 
are  certainly  too  minute  to  bite  the  smallest  insect,  had  they  the 
power  of  closing,  which  they  do  not  possess.  When  fully  ripe, 
these  seed  or  spore-cases  burst,  and  scatter  their  contents  aroimd. 
The  cells  in  mosses  are  as  good  microscopic  objects  as  we  can 
have,  and  they  are  easily  seen  both  in  the  leaves  and  rootlets 
of  these  plants.  In  that  rather  common  plant,  the  Great  Horse- 
tail, we  have  a  singular  arrangement  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
seeds  or  spores,  which  the  microscope  fully  explains  to  us.  The 
stem  is  topped  by  a  spike,  and  around  this  are  arranged  a  num- 
ber of  little  pouches  which  contain  the  spores.  At  the  right 
season  these  pouches  seem  to  be  burst  open  by  some  force 
within,  and  out  leap  the  tiny  spores,  which  look  like  very  little 
rough  balls.  We  see  by  the  microscope  that  round  these  are 
coiled  fine  fibres,  which  are  very  elastic,  and  which,  uncoiling 
like  a  watch-spring  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  cause  them  to  leap 
about,  and  ensure  their  being  distributed. 

A  notable  though  common  moss  is  that  called  the  Eevolving 
Fringe-moss.  On  heaths  and  in  damp  woods  it  will  grow  in 
profusion  ;  but  it  will  also  crown  with  green  the  rubbish-heap, 
or  the  fallen  and  decaying  tree.  In  January,  the  fine  tapering 
leaves  may  be  noticed  rising  thickly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  later 
the  capsules,  or  seed-heads,  begin  to  appear.  It  is  not,  however, 
until  May  that  the  little  seeds  are  ripened  by  sun  and  rain,  and 
scatter  abroad  throughout  the  summer.  The  name  has  been 
given  it  from  the  circumstance  that  if  the  stalk  be  moistened 
at  the  foot,  when  the  seeds  are  matured,  it  will  turn  round 
several  times,  but  if  it  be  wetted  at  the  tip  it  twists  the  con- 
trary way.  This  is  caused  by  a  fibre,  turned  in  a  corkscrew 
fashion  round  the  stalk.  The  Great  Hairy  Thread-moss  is  a 
species  which  is  partial  to  roofs,  though  it  has  little  beauty  in 
its  value,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Linnaeus.  He  observes,  that 
when  it  grows  upon  thatch  it  has  a  preservative  influence, 
arresting  decay  and  being  also  a  security  from  accidents  by  fire, 
a  matter  still  more  important  in  these  days,  when  steam-engines 
dart  sparks  about  in  all  directions,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
worthy  Swedish  naturalist. 

Frequent  in  various  damp  heathy  places  is  the  Marsh  Club- 
moss,  a  species  of  Lycopodmm^  which  creeps  along  the  ground, 
the  stems  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  length,  differing 
widely  in  this  particular  from  its  relative  the  Common  Club- 
moss,  whose  prostrate  stems  run  along  for  the  distance  of  many 
feet.  The  stems  of  the  Marsh  Club-moss  are  thickly  set  with 
leaves,  a  great  part  of  which  die  off  in  the  autumn  of  the  yean 
The  Common  Hair-moss  grows  in  similar  localities,  which  dis- 
play in  the  summer  its   curious   four-sided  spore-cases,  vrell 
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fiioged  with  hairs^  and  even  in  the  winter  season  it  is  worth 
examination. 

Lichens  have  for  some  time  past  been  collected  and  preserved 
by  amatenr  naturalists^  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  These  scaly  or  leathery  substances,  which  spread  so 
rapidly  under  favourable  circumstances,  have  their  uses  also, 
especially  in  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  other  northern  countries 
As  well  as  serving  for  food  to  some  extent,  some  kinds  furnish 
dyes.  Our  native  lichens  have  not  been  thus  turned  to  account, 
yet  perhaps  they  might  be,  for  the  kind  called  the  Yellow  Pale- 
lichen,  which  spreads  its  shields,  as  they  are  called,  over  so  many 
palings  and  tree-trunks,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  and  was. 
once  used  in  medicine.  The  Common  Cup-lichen  is  very  easily 
recognised  by  its  gray  mealy-looking  cups,  with  crimson  edges. 
By  the  decay  of  these  on  old  buildings  a  gradual  deposit  of  earth 
is  formed,  into  which  the  seeds  of  larger  plants  find  their  way, 
and  striking  their  roots  into  the  crevices,  gradually  bring  to  total 
ruin  the  laboured  works  of  man  which  he  has  deserted. 

On  a  nuld  day  in  January,  if  we  have  an  aquarium  at  home, 
we  may  shoulder  a  satchel  containing  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or 
two,  and  with  stick  and  net,  go  forth  to  some  adjacent  pond 
to  secure  a  few  fresh  plants,  with  the  certainty  li  picking  up 
also  a  variety  of  live-stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  water- 
plants,  vulgarly  called  water-weeds,  seem  to  thrive  as  well  in 
the  cold  season  as  in  more  genial  weather.  Most  abundant, 
unpleasantly  so,  is  the  plant  known  as  the  Anacharis,  or  the 
Canadian  Water-weed.  It  is  ornamental  enough  in  the  aquarium, 
but  must  be  kept  under.  The  leaves  grow  in  thiees  round  a 
slender  stem,  and  float  about  a  stream  or  pqnd  without  being 
rooted.  It  has  also  been  called  the  Water-thyma  Swans  feed 
upon  this  plant  eagerly,  and  check  its  increase  in  streams  where 
they  are  kept.  In  some  pond  in  our  suburban  districts  we  may 
chance  to  fish  up  a  root  of  the  Water- violet,  once  far  commoner 
than  at  present.  This  lives  from  year  to  year,  sending  up  long 
runners  early  in  the  season ;  from  which  in  June  rises  a  flower- 
stalk,  with  circles  of  lilac  flowers  about  it,  which  are  not  like 
those  of  the  violet  in  any  respect.  It  has  also  been  called  tfie 
Featherfoil.  Floating  about,  or  sometimes  rooted  to  the  bottom, 
we  are  almost  certain  to  find  specimens  of  the  Water  Crowfoot, 
with  its  round  leaves  and  slight  stalks.  On  some  commons 
near  London,  during  the  summer,  we  may  see  ponds  quite  white 
with  the  clustering  blossoms.  The  Great  Water  Plantain  seems 
to  like  ditohes  best,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for  it  there, 
in  spite  of  the  mud,  for  as  an  aquarium  plant  it  helps  to  keep 
the  water  pure.  Various  plants  of  a  nature  suitable  to  this 
indoor  culture  may  be  got  in  this  way>  and  are  secured  more 
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easily  in  the  winter  season  than  during  the  fervid  weather  of 
summer,  when  proximity  to  some  of  our  suburban  ponds  is  not 
so  agreeable.  One  more  water-plant  may  be  named  which  is 
cultivated  for  sale,  though  also  found  growing  at  large.  The 
Water-cress,  occurring  both  in  temperate  and  tropical  climes,  is 
green  through  the  winter,  though  not  in  perfection  then.  Many 
persons  in  our  country  relish  this  wholesome  salad,  which  is 
supposed  to  purify  the  blood — ^a  phrase  of  some  ambiguity.  In 
France  it  is  boiled  like  spinach.  The  name  "Cress,"  as  applied 
to  this  and  allied  plants,  has  caused  some  speculation.  Dr.  Jacob 
argues,  that  its  root  is  the  Saxon  kers,  meaning  something  worth- 
less. Not  so,  asserts  another  botanist,  it  is  rather  water-cress, 
from  the  cruciate  flowers.  But  I  am  getting  amongst  the  etymo- 
logies, by  no  means  an  agreeable  resort  to  most  people,  and  had 
better  put  down  my  pen.  John  Clifford. 


^^,  #nt  of  mx  ireat  Pen. 


There  is  a  peculiar  species  of  man  found  in  this  country,  almost 
indigenous  to  the  soil ;  he  may  be  born  Thomas  Brown,  but  his 
imagination  (ten  to  one)  transforms  him,  ere  he  passes  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  into  one  who  prints  his  own  private  opinions, 
believing  them  invaluable  to  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
Cavendish  Dalrymple,  or  Danvers  Ellington,  or  something 
similar. 

I  know  such  an  one  who  has  attained  to  eminence;  and, 
reasonably  enough,  measuring  his  own  importance  by  the  success 
he  has  achieved,  imagines  himself  a  very  great  man. 

A  great  man !  What  a  different  meaning  these  words  convey 
to  different  minds  !  With  some  it  is  simply  he  who  is  distin- 
guished from  his  fellow-men,  towering  above  them  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  virtue  or  genius ;  to  recognise  this  great  man,  one  must 
have  something  heroic  in  himself 

With  people  in  general  a  great  man  is  a  successful  one ;  if  he 
be  artist  or  author,  with  his  success  must  mingle  that  certain 
dash  of  eccentricity  which  is  with  them  the  signet  of  genius. 

Let  us  see  howithis  great  man  differs  from  lus  contemporaries ; 
let  us  take  for  our  lay  figure  Townsend  Egerton;  A  few  years 
back — ^when  his  first  great  success  in  the  world  had  been  achieved 
by  a  poem  which,  as  few  understood  it,  a  great  number  thought 
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very  grand — the  women  were  dying  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
dying  in  love  with  himself.  He  is  bom  a  poet  most  certainly,  and 
might  quicken  the  pulses  of  thousands  of  warm  hearts.  But 
Townsend  Egerton's  thoughts  are  too  good  for  him  to  allow  the 
common  world  to  understand  them  at  a  glance,  so  he  wraps 
them  up  in  fold  after  fold  of  some  newly-invented  texture  much 
in  vogue  now,  and  those  who  like  to  unswathe  the  mummy 
may  arrive  at  the  inspection  of  its  really  fair  features. 

Townsend  Egerton  is  a  fine  man,  as  the  saying  goes:  tall, 
well  formed,  well  featured  too,  but  he  spoils  his  face  by  assuming 
an  aspect  foreign  thereto,  and  the  fine  eyes  in  frenzy  rolling,  are 
as  much  disguised  as  their  owner's  poetry. 

Did  you  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  walking — ^no,  not  walk- 
ing, majestically  strutting — on  a  wild  sea-beaten  cliff,  too  intent 
on  watching,  by  a  sidelong  glance,  if  anyone  is  pursuing  him 
with  a  wondering  or  admiring  eye,  to  enjoy  the  real  glory  of 
the  scene  before  him  ? 

Did  you  ever  quicken  your  pace  and  overtake  him,  just  in 
time  to  find  him  slouching  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  darting  behind 
a  ledge  of  rock,  or  looking  as  if  he  would  leap  into  the  gulf  of 
Curtius,  rather  than  meet  a  human  eye  ? 

Did  you  ever  walk  down  the  Strand  after  him  and  find  him 
cautiously  averting  his  face  from  the  houses,  lest  some  presump- 
tuous photographer  should  be  lying  in  wait  to  snatch  a  likeness 
of  the  world's  wonder,  and  thus  by  making  his  features  generally 
known,  deter  the  world's  wonder  from  ever  putting  his  august 
feet  beyond  his  own  threshold !  And  he  is  right— of  course  he 
is  right.  Should  his  countenance  become  familiar  to  the  public, 
especially  after  his  last  great  poem  of  "  Throes  of  the  Promethean 
Spirit,"  it  is  more  than  evident  that,  should  he  walk  down 
Cheapside  one  day,  all  business  would  be  immediately  sus- 
pended ;  a  confused  crowd  would  pursue  his  steps  with  breathless 
paeans — a  crowd,  including  every  grade,  from  the  Chancery-lane 
lawyers  to  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  London  "  ^prentices." 
Poor,  great  man !  unfortunate  genius !  See  what  it  is  to  become 
public  property !  I — poor  Grub-street  hack,  that  write  this 
article — I  know  too  well  that  if  once  my  face  should  be  recognised 
by  the  public — I,  whose  nose  turns  uppish,  instead  of  down- 
wards with  a  curve  -poetical — even  I  should  be  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  from  popularity  in  some  secluded  cottage  on  the  top  of 
Plynlimmon>  and  sink  my  illustrious  name  beneath  the  dis- 
guising common-place  of  Peter  Eobinson. 

Townsend  Egerton  might  have  originally  had  some  veneration, 
at  least  he  was  not  destitute  of  religious  feeling ;  but  his  unfor- 
tunate celebrity  compelled  him  to  slink  in  at  a  little  side-door 
in  chm'ch,  and  ensconce  himself  behind  a  curtain  to  hide  his 
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lauTelled  head.  At  last  the  oongregatioa  unhappily  ferreted 
out  tibe  little  side-door,  and  waylaid  the  great  man ;  at  least  he 
thought  so.  It  was  just  possible  that  a  crowd  had  gathered  on 
that  particular  morning,  to  gaze  at  the  old  Indian  millionaire, 
whose  guineas,  for  the  nonce,  rendered  him  more  a  celebrity  than 
the  man  who  had  made  so  many  immortal  verses !  Howev», 
the  genius  gave  up  church-going  1 

Townsend  Egerton  neither  wears  his  coat  nor  his  hair  like 
other  people ;  the  coat  is  of  course  unbrushed,  for  its  wearer  is 
a  scholar ;  the  hair  is  of  course  uncombed,  for  its  owner  is  a  poet ! 
He  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  even  smoke  like  other  people ;  indeed 
I  am  informed  that  his  sneeze  is  quite  that  of  a  genius,  and  that 
his  hiccough  has  wonderful  originality.  Business  he  imder- 
stands  not;  how  should  a  poet?  I  verily  believe  the  man  is 
proud  that  every  common-sense  knave  can  cheat  him ! 

Townsend  Egerton,  you  have  the  stuff  within  you  of  a  great 
man ;  be  great !  Cast  away,  fling  on  the  winds  your  little  affec- 
tations, and  step  forth  from  the  ugly  incrustations  which  you 
have,  at  infinite  pains,  caused  to  grow  around  your  genius. 
Look  into  the  eternal  stars,  and  while  you  look,  bring  out  of 
their  shining  depth  your  gems  of  song,  and  stop  not  to  note, 
while  you  are  bringing  down  rich  treasures  from  the  sky,  whether 
men's  eyes  follow  yours  in  their  flight. 

England's  glory  and  the  world's  wonder  settled  down  ere  he 
reached  your  age,  Townsend  Egerton,  into  a  common-sense 
citizen,  and  the  towering  genius  who  passed  away  from  among 
us  a  generation  since,  pronounced  emphatically  that  he  would 
relinquish  his  grand  gifts  freely,  if  by  retaining  them  he  must 
part  with  matter-of-fact  rationality. 

And,  Townsend  Egerton,  if  you  cast  off  your  personal  incrus' 
tations,  why  should  you  not,  whUe  you  are  about  it,  unswathe 
your  poetical  mummies  ?  in  other  words,  why  not  sing  so  that 
men  may  understand  more,  even  if  they  wonder  less  ? 

We  have  the  unhappy  precedent  before  us  of  Percy  Shelley, 
who  kept  his  genius  veiled  like  Mokanna's  face;  but  Percy 
Shelley  died  a  young  man.  Had  he  lived — ^yes,  had  he  lived,-*— 
he  would  have  one  day  arrived  at  common  sense.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  poetry  he  wrote  for  the  pure  delight  of  compo- 
sition, and  not  with  a  view  to  surprising  the  pubfic,  was  always 
intelligible.  The  writer  of  this  has  read  a  MS.  volume  of  poor 
Percy's  which  will  never  see  the  light  in  print — effusions 
intended  evidently  merely  for  his  own  delectation — and  in  the 
whole  volume  there  scarcely  occurs  a  single  obscure  passage,  not 
is  there  one  which  the  sternest  moralist  would  wish  unwritten* 
It  is  extraordinary  how  much  more  natural  acting  becomes  when 
the  players  only  see  empty  benches. 

c2 
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Ah,  Townsend  I^erton !  do  forget  the  boxes,  the  pit,  and  the 
gallery,  and  eke  the  footlights !  Act  and  speak  with  the  simple 
dignity  of  true  genius,  sing  to  us  a  thrilling  song  from  your 
heart  of  hearts !  let  it  gush  forth  free,  firm  and  strong,  untram- 
melled by  discordant  accompaniments;  and  then,  Townsend 
Egerton,  you  shall  surely  be  the  poet  of  the  nation,  the  sweet 
singer  whose  warblings  are  echoed  with  love  at  every  fireside 
in  the  land ! 

Paul  Primrose. 


%  Wi^il  d  Seitt  |ear. 


Cold  lay  the  snow  on  the  ground, 

Cold  was  the  stars*  sad  ray, 
And  the  wind,  with  a  chill  and  ghostly  sound, 

Came  howlhig  down  the  way. 

Lo  thro*  the  snowy  thickness 

They  come,  that  awful  three  : 
Famine  and  bitter  sickness 

And  care  of  the  yet  to-be. 

And  sadly  along  the  city 

Eang  out  upon  the  night 
The  wail  of  their  dolorous  ditty. 

Under  the  pale  moonlight. 

"  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead ! 
From  many  a  dreary  chamber,  garnished  with  shame  and  sin, 
All  reeking  with  stale  perfumes  of  the  devil's  hell-cup,  gin. 

Deck  them  in  no  garments  gay. 

Clothe  them  in  no  brave  array ; 

With  torches  fierce  and  red. 

Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead  ! 

''  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead ! 
We  are  waiting  in  the  darkness,  we  are  waiting  kt  your  gate, 
The  night  is  flying  quickly ;  haste,  ere  it  be  too  late. 
For  ceaseless  is  their  wailing 

For  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 
And  with  bitter  tears  unfailing 
For  wine  our  cups  are  fed. 
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"  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead  1 

Lay  those  ghastly  faces  bare, 

Shrunk  with  hunger,  sad  with  care. 

Lightened  by  the  moon's  pale  glare : 

Join  their  hands  in  hopeless  prayer, 
'  0  Father,  give  us  bread/ 
Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead ! 

"  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead ! 
Lay  them  beside  the  doorways,  within  the  waking  ken 
Of  your  charitable  women  and  your  charitable  men ; 
Who,  when  their  heart  is  merry,  and  the  wassail  riseth  high, 
By  sanctimonious  alms-deeds  make  compound  with  a  lie. 
Lay  them  beside  your  institutes,  to  cry  to  God  above 
How  bitter  is  men's  charity,  how  deadly  is  their  love. 
Seat  them  beside  yon  miser,  clutching  close  his  gold, 
As  he  worships  that  chill  deity  to  whom  his  heart  is  sold. 

Where  young  loves  lie  dreaming, 
Dreaming  of  the  morrow. 

Life  before  them  beaming. 
Witless  of  gray  sorrow ; 

Lay  down  each  weary  head ; 

There  carry  forth  your  dead ! 

"  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead ! 
We  have  heaped  a  pyre  funereal,  blessed  by  no  priestly  rite, 
We  have  lit  the  torches  streaming  all  lurid  on  the  night : 
Lift  them  sadly,  sadly  raise 

With  a  mournful  din. 
Lighten  with  the  dead  men's  blaze 

All  the  cities'  sin. 
With  requiem  sad  and  low. 
With  beating  of  the  head, 
Still  let  the  summons  go ; 
Bring  forth,  bring  forth  your  dead  !" 

Softly  through  the  darkness,  with  the  morning  ray, 
Borne  on  silver  pinions,  came  a  heav'nly  lay ; 
Came  a  sound  of  chanting  from  the  starry  sky, 
As  of  angel-voices  softly  passing  by ; 
"  On  the  lands  of  sorrow,  on  the  realms  of  sin, 
With  brightness  of  great  glory  light  hath  entered  in." 

G,  F. 
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By  Mrs,  George  Hooper. 


I  HAD  been  fidgeting  on  my  seat  during  this  talk,  which  did  not 
interest  me,  and  displaced  Miss  Bennett's  precious  dressing-case. 
Its  leathern  cover  came  partly  off,  and  I  was  about  to  put  it 
on,  but  Miss  Forster  told  me  to  give  it  to  her,  and  she  would 
tie  it  round  with  a  piece  of  ribbon,  so  that  it  nnght  not  come  off 
again.  I  did  as  she  desired,  and  placed  it  on  her  lap.  She  took 
out  of  her  pocket  a  piece  of  black  ribbon,  and  b^an  to  adjust 
the  cover.  It  was  a  beautiful  ebony  box,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
silver ;  I  looked  at  it  as  well  as  Miss  Forster. 

Suddenly  her  face  became  changed,  excited.  She  looked 
earnestly  at  the  box  all  over ;  then  touching  her  sister's  arm 
(Miss  Sophia  was  looking  out  at  the  window)— 

" Look  !  look  I"  she  gasped,  rather  than  said. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?  " 

"This  dressing-case — !"  and  the  poor  lady  leaned  back,  pale, 
and  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 

"  Good  heaven !  where  did  this  come  from  ?  Why  of  course 
I  know  this !  How  did  you  get  possession  of  it,  Mary  Ken- 
rick?" 

"  It  is  not  mine,  ma'am.  It  belongs  to  the  young  lady  outside 
— to  Miss  Bennett." 

"  And  how  did  she  get  it  ?  It  is  very  strange.  It  is  the  same 
dressing-case  which  we  gave  many  years  ago  to — a  girl  we  loved 
very  much.    And  she — " 

Here  the  loud  and  strong  Miss  Sophia  broke  down  com- 
pletely, bent  her  head  over  the  box,  and  wept.  I  was  amazed, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Miss  Forster  still  leant  back, 
with  a  pale  face  and  closed  eyelids,  speechless.  I  took  a  small 
smelling-bottle  from  my  pocket  and  held  it  to  her  nostrils.  She 
opened  her  eyes ;  and  then  saw  her  sister,  really  crying,  with 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  hands  resting  on  the  box. 

'^  I  have  not  made  a  mistake,  Sophy,  it  is  poor  Dora's !  The 
very  one  we  gave  her  when  she  was  eighteen." 

"  There  cannot  be  a  mistake  about  it,  Lucy.  See  1  there  are 
the  very  words, '  Dora  0'Brian,Jrom  her  Sisters,'  which  I  ordered 
to  be  engraved  on  this  silver  plate." 

"  I  know  ! "  said  Miss  Forster.     "  What  shall  we  do  ?     It 
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belongs  to  this  Miss  Bennett  now.     How  did  she  get  it  ?-— do 
you  Imow,  Mary  ?  '* 

"  No,  indeed,  ma'am ;  but  I  know  she  vahies  it  very  much. 
I  think—  " 
"  Well,  wh^t  do  you  think,  child  ? — speak  ! " 
"  I  think  it  is  her  mother's  dressing-case."  ^ 
"Her  mother's?"    exclaimed  both  sisters  at  once.     *'Can 
that  be  possible  ? "    They  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  they  looked  at  each  other.   "Yes,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  "it  is 
possible  this  child's  guess  is  the  truth." 

"  Bat  how  shall  we  ascertain  it  ? "  asked  Miss  Forster.  "  Shall 
we  stop  the  coach,  and  have  her  inside,  and  talk  to  her  ? " 

"  Better  not,  Lucy  dear ;  we  have  waited  so  long,  let  us  wait  a 
litfle  longer.  We  might  alienate  the  daughter  as  we  did  the 
mother.  Do  not  let  us  lose  a  chance.  But  it  is  a  mere  fancy ! — 
Dora's  daughter  !  I  did  not  see  her  face.  But  the  young  man  1 — 
Why,  Lucy,  he  certainly  has  a  look  of  Dora.  Did  you  see  ? 
No  ?  But  it  may  be  mere  delusion.  This  box  may  have  had 
half-a-dozen  owners  since  poor  Dora  had  it." 

"Yes,  that  is  most  likely;  and  yet — Mary,  my  dear,  you 
understand  partly  what  interests  us ;  tell  me,  is  Miss  Bennett 
at  all  like  ua,  in  the  face  ? " 

"No,  ma'am;"  and  I  could  scarcely  avoid  laughing  at  the 
idea,  as  I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  wrinkled  and  disturbed 
face.    "  I  see  no  likeness ;  but  Miss  Bennett's  name  is  Dora." 
They  each  gave  a  slight  sound  as  of  satisfaction.    "  Dora !  '* 
"But,   Lucy,"  said  her  sister,  "she  might  have   had  this 
dressing-case  given  her — might  have  bought  it,  because  her  name 
is  Dora.      Surely,  our  Dora's  husband  would  not  come  to  be 
curate  of  Silverdown !    And  come,  too,  without  telling  us  who 
he  is  r 
"  Lucy,  he  may  hate  us.     He  cannot  know  how  dear  she  was." 
They  became  silent,  each  looking  at  the  dressing-case.    They 
did  not  speak  for  some  time. 

On  went  the  coach,  speeding  towards  another  county,  past 
pretty  villages — ^lonely  farms — across  flowering  heath  and  open 
common,  through  umbrageous  bits  of  road  and  open  breezy 
meadow-lands,  and  stubble-fields  whence  all  the  com  had  been 
carried.  I  aat  uncomfortably,  trying  not  to  look  at  the  unhappy 
ladies,  and  with  my  eyes  straining  to  see  through  the  window, 
I  thought  of  the  sister  who,  as  Tippett  said,  "  had  disappeared 
and  never  been  heard  of  in  Silverdown  again."  This  sister 
whom,  it  was  clear  to  me,  they  had  loved  with  all  their  hearts, — 
these  cross,  disagreeable,  old  ladies,  whom  I  was  so  angry  with 
a  while  ago  for  being  rude  to  Miss  Bennett,  and  calling  her 
"  young  woman/'-'^covlA  it  be  possible  that  this  lost  sister  was 
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Dora  Beuuett's  mother  ?  This  dressing-case — ^the  cause  of  such 
a  discovery — ^how  strange  that  Miss  Bennett  should  herseK 
have  offered  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  sisters — her  aunts!  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  had  led  these  unknown 
relatives  to  journey  together,  and  I  might  in  some  way  be  instru- 
mental in  making  them  known  to  each  other.  But,  if  Dora's 
mother  was  the  Misses  Forster's  sister,  why  did  Mr.  Bennett 
conceal  his  relationship  from  them  ?  While  I  was  thinking  over 
the  romantic  incident  of  the  dressing-case,  and  its  probable 
results,  time  and  the  coach  had  gone  oil  The  two  Misses  Forster 
were  now  talking  together  in  a  low  tone,  looking  very  unlike 
the  proud  and  disagreeable  women  who  had  entered  the  coach 
some  hours  before.  They  looked  full  of  feeling  now ;  and  their 
voices  were  low,  eager,  and  almost  tender.  I  did  not  hear  what 
they  said  until  Miss  Sophia  mentioned  my  grandmamma's 
name. 

" Grace  Kenrick !"  said  she ;  "you  are  right,  Lucy.  We  will  con- 
sult her ;  she  will  find  out  for  us.  This  Mr.  Bennett  is  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  hers ;  you  remember  she  said  she  had  known 
him  many  years  ago.  Perhaps  she  knew  his  wife — ^if  she  did,  it 
was  not  our  Dora ! " 

"  Then  we  decide  to  say  and  tJq  nothing  now  ?  Not  to  speak 
to  these  young  Bennetts  ?  To  let  them  take  away  the  dressing- 
case  ? " 

"  We  can't  help  that,  I'm  afraid.  Certainly,  we  must  keep 
quiet  to-night,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  we  have  seen  and 
conjectured." 

"  We  must  caution  this  child.  She  wants  to  go  outside  again; 
and  will  repeat  everything  we  have  said,  and  all  that  she  has 


seen." 


I  could  hold  my  tongue  no  longer. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  will  repeat  nothing  that  you  wish  to  keep 
secret.  I  am  not  so  foolish — so  imfeeling  !  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  though  I  am  only  a  school-girl.  I  am  not  a  child  now ;  I 
am  fifteen." 

They  both  looked  at  me  kindly ;  and  Miss  Sophia  said,  as  she 
patted  my  hand,  "  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  of  sense,  Mary, 
and  plenty  of  good  feeling,  too.  We  wiU  trust  you  entirely. 
Do  not  mention  to  Miss  Bennett  or  her  brother  what  we  suspect 
about  them.  If  they  are  our  nephew  and  niece  we  shall  know 
it.  in  due  time.  Say  nothing  to  Charlie,  to  whom,  I  daresay, 
you  tell  everything  that  happens  to  you.  Don't  even  say  a  word 
to  your  grandmamma,  nor  to  Eachel  Tippett — she  is  sure  to  ask 
what  we  talked  to  you  about." 

Of  course  I  promised  to  do  as  they  wished,  without  knowing 
or  considering  the  difficulty  of  fulfilment. 
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The  Misses  Forster  made  no  eifort  to  retain  me  with  them, 
when,  at  the  end  of  that  stage,  Tippett  came  to  ask  if  I  wished 
to  go  outside  again.  I  think  they  trusted  me,  and  I  am  sure 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  me  and  be  alone ;  and  I  got  up  to  my 
fonner  place. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon  was  rising  in  the  grey  mist 
on  the  eastern  horizon.  How  changed  was  everything  around  I 
The  bright  sun,  which  had  shone  in  our  eyes  so  that  all  things 
seemed  bathed  in  his  golden  flood  when  I  last  sat  beside  Miss 
Bennett,  was  now  gone  down  out  of  sight  over  the  Atlantic, — 
gone  to  rise  in  another  hemisphere,  and  had  left  the  world  in 
which  we  moved,  dim,  and  smaller.  Vivid  streaks  of  orange 
and  red  light  burned  low  down  in  the  western  sky ;  shades  of 
evening  were  closing  round ;  and  mists,  white  or  grey,  rose  up 
from  the  fields.  There,  on  our  left  hand,  the  large,  yellow  moon 
stood  up,  shining  over  a  hop-garden,  in  which  the  pickers  were 
leaving  off  work,  and  gathering  into  groups.  Here  and  there,  on 
neighbouring  bits  of  waste,  they  had  lighted  fires,  and  were 
preparing  their  evening  meal.  Charlie  was  talking  to  Miss 
Bennett  and  her  brother  about  "hopping."  The  scene  was 
quite  new  to  them;  and  they  found  it  very  picturesque  and 
interesting,  as  most  persons  do  who  have  not  been  early  familiar 
with  it  in  England,  or  in  Belgium.  There  was  a  good  hop- 
garden or  two  near  Silverdown,  though  it  is  rather  out  of  any  of 
the  regular  "hop  districts."  Grandmamma  had  one  on  her  small 
estate,  a  very  valuable  one,  I  have  heard ;  so  that  I  was  quite 
used  to  all  that  Charlie  described.  I  did  not  say  a  word,  and  no 
one  observed  my  silence  except  Tippett,  who  put  another  shawl 
over  me,  saying : — 

"  You  feel  the  cold  here,  after  riding  inside,  I  daresay.  Miss 
Mary.     You  look  pale ;  has  it  made  you  feel  ill  ? " 

"  No ;  not  ill,  exactly,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  shut  up 
inside  a  carriage.'* 

"  What's  that,  Miss  Mary  ?  "  asked  Godfrey  Bennett,  turning 
round  to  look  at  me.  "  You  are  paler,  certainly.  Have  they 
teased  you  very  much  ?    Exeftnined  you  in  history  or  grammar  ?" 

"  Bead  you  a  lecture  on  deportment,  and  the  impropriety  of 
running  about  the  woods  and  fields  with  a  big  boy  like  me,  eh, 
Polly  ? "  asked  Charlie. — "  Miss  Sophia  actuEdly  did  that,  last 
year.  Miss  Bennett." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  not  thrown  away  upon  your  sister,  as  you 
will  see  by  her  improved  conduct  this  year." 

"  O,  Miss  Bennett ! "  cried  Charlie,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  approve  of  girls  that  sit  in  the  house  nearly  all  day  and 
never  do  anything  spirited  ?  I  expected  you  would  join  in  all 
our  fun,  hopping  above  all  things  !    We  always  go  hopping, — 
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really  work  at  it,  like  the  poor  people ;  we  pick  for  old  widow  • 
Symes,  who  has  only  her  daughter  to  help  her  besides.  O, 
yes !  I  am  sure  you  would  like  it.  We  are  out  all  day,  and  take 
our  luncheon  with  us,  and  eat  it  in  the  hop-garden,  sitting  on  a 
stack  of  poles,  just  like  the  regular  pickers.  We  always  have  a 
lot  more  than  we  want,  and  it's  such  fun  giving  it  to  the  little 
ones.  Don't  they  like  apple-puffs !  And  Mary,  there,  always 
brings  a  lot  of  rubbish, — old  picture-books,  and  dolls,  and  such 
stuff,  to  give  away,  and  the  little  girls  worship  her.  *  Hiey ' 
believe  she  makes  them  herself ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  dear  old 
lady  comes  driving  along  in  her  pony-carriage  to  see  how  the 
pickers  are  getting  on,  and  to  order  beer  for  the  men/sometimes, 
and  tea  for  the  women,  and  milk  for  the  little  ones.  And  Polly 
and  I  go  back  with  her,  and  James  Purdon  gets  out,  and  I  drive 
home." 

"01  he  did  once,  Miss  Bennett, — last  year,"  I  interrupted,  in 
the  interest  of  truth. 

"  0  1  you  are  not  quite  asleep,  then  ?  "  asked  Charlie.  "  I 
never  knew  you  so  silent  before  when  we  were  getting  close  to 
Silverdown.  Well,  you  will  see.  I  shall  drive  grandmamma 
from  the  hop-garden  to  the  Lodge  this  year  again.  Perhaps  I 
may  even  drive  you  if  you  are  a  good  girl, — ^and  you  too.  Miss 
Bennett,  if  you  will  allow  me.'* 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  afraid.  Are  we  near  Silverdowu, 
do  you  say  ? "  she  asked. 

*^  That  high  ground  yonder  is  Silverdown,"  said  the  coachman, 
whip  in  hand.  ''  Can  you  see  the  village  just  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  ?  The  church  and  vicarage  are  out  there,  a  little  way  to 
the  left,  among  some  trees." 

*'  And  there,  Miss  Bennett  \ "  cried  Charlie,  *'  that  ia  grand- 
mamma's house -^  the  Lodge.  0  no,  not  that  handsome 
stone  house  with  the  ugly  tower  I  That  is  the  Hall,  where  the 
Misses  Forster  live.  You  can't  see  that  the  tower  is  ugly  i  I 
suppose  it  is  all  indistinct  to  your  eyes,  because  it  is  almost 
dark.    But  we  are  so  near  the  Lodge  that  you  can  see  tJiai" 

"No,  indeed,  Kenrick,  I  do  not  think  anyone  but  a  hawk  and 
yourself  could  see  more  than  enough  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a 
house  just  there,  on  this  side  of  the  village,  and  a  good  bit  above 
it.  And  as  it  is  not  white  or  grey  by  this  light,  I  can  easily 
believe  it  is  built  of  red  brick  and  half  covered  with  ivy,  as  you  say." 

"  If  you  are  all  going  to  Madame  Kenrick's,"  said  the  coach- 
man, "  I  had  better  put  you  down  at  the  end  of  Lodge-lane." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charlie ;  "  someone  wiU  be  there  with  a  cait  or  a 
barrow  for  the  luggage,  I  daresay.  As  it  is  so  fine  an  evening, 
grandmamma  will  think  we  ought  to  walk  up  the  lane,  Maiy 
and  L" 

"  If  Lodge-lane  is  a  good  road  to  the  vicarage^  we  will  get  down 
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there,  and  walk  too.  What  do  you  say,  Dora  ?  We  need  not  go 
on  to  the  vUlagft." 

"  I  shall  like  it  best  so."  She  began  to  arrange  her  cloak,  and 
to  loosen  the  extra  wraps  she  had  worn,  and  helped  Tippett  to 
fold  up  one  or  two  things,  saying  to  me,  "  Don't  trouble  your- 
8df,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  worn  out  and  tuned.  You 
have  not  spoken  ten  words  during  the  last  hour." 

Tired !  I  was  rery  actively  thmking  of  all  the  consequences 
which  ihight  happen  when  Miss  Bennett  should  go  to  the  coach- 
window  and  ask  for  her  dressing-case.  But  I  only  said,  "  No,  I 
was  not  tired,"  just  as  if  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  more  than 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  I  had  been  looking  at  her 
till  I  began  to  fancy  there  was  a  likeness  to  the  eldest  Miss 
Forster.  Then  a  strange  frolic  spirit  came  over  me,  and  I  felt 
inclined  to  laugh  and  to  say  aloud  what  had  made  me  laugh. 
I  did  say  it ;  and  they  all  three  laughed  heartily  too. 

"After  that,"  said  Godfrey  Bennett, " it  is  clear  to  me  that 
Miss  Mary  wants  her  supper.  It  is  notorious  that  the  sight 
becomes  impaired  from  too  long  abstinence." 

Charlie  really  thought  I  was  ill,  and  leaned  forward  to  look 
into  my  face. 

"  Poor  Polly !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Why  you  look  as 
grave  as  a  judge,  after  sa}dng  that  Miss  Bennett  is  like  one  of 
those  tiresome  Gorgons." 

Just  then  the  coach  pulled  up  at  the  roadside,  and  our  party 
got  down,  the  little  ladder  being  used  again  for  Miss  Burnett 
and  me,  while  Pardon  and  Tippett  and  the  guard  were  getting 
down  the  luggage  and  putting  it  on  the  barrow  which  a  labourer 
had  brought ;  and  while  Mr.  Bennett  and  Charlie  were  feeing  the 
coachman  and  paying  the  fares,  and  Miss  Bennett  was  standing 
still  to  look  around  at  the  now  darkened  landscape,  I  stepped  to 
the  coach-door  to  say  "  good-night "  to  the  Misses  Forster. 

"  Good-night,  my  child ;  you  have  kept  your  promise  ?  That's 
well ;  keep  it  till  we  see  you  again ;  it  wiU  not  be  long.  Grod 
bless  you  1" 

It  was  Miss  Sophia  who  spoke.  Her  voice  had  lost  all  its 
harshness. 

"  The  dressing-case,  Sophia,"  said  her  sister,  "  she  will  want 
it.  Don't  let  her  come  and  ask  for  it.  I  cannot  answer  for 
myself;  I  should  say  something,  perhaps^  I  am  so  foolish  ! " 

*'  You  are  not  foolish,  Lucy,  my  dear.  Don't  talk  nonsensa 
Here,  Mary — quick,  before  she  thinks  of  it, — take  the  dressing- 
case,  and  say  we  have  taken  care  not  to  let  it  get  injured.  There, 
there — go !  Good-night ! "  and  she  drew  up  the  window  to  pre- 
vent farther  speech  from  anyone.  I  carried  the  dressing-case  to 
Miss  Bennett.   'She  took  it  from  me,  saying : 
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"Thank  you;  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  What  would  the 
Misses  Forster  have  done  with  it,  I  wonder,  if  we  had  left  it  ? 
Would  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send  it  to  me — to  find  out 
where  we  are  going  ? " 

"  They  know,"  I  said,  inadvertently. 

"Indeed!  Who  told  them — ^j'^ou? — Ah!  you  never  told  us 
what  you  talked  about  when  you  were  with  the  Misses  Forster ! 
Well !  I  shall  not  ask  what  else  you  said  about  us." 

"  Not  much.     I  could  not,  for  I  do  not  know  much." 

{To  be  continued.) 


A   FAIRY  TALE  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 


The  fairies  held  a  revel.  At  every  full  moon  they  gathered 
together  from  all  quarters  of  the  fairy  dominions  to  the 
bower  and  court  of  their  Queen.  On  the  banks  of  a  murmuring 
river  she  held  her  court;  here  the  greensward  was  mossiest, 
and  through  the  lai'ge  drooping  ferns  the  moonlight  shone  down 
with  many  a  silver  tracery,  and  every  fantastic  spot  was  the 
path  of  an  elfin  dance.  In  the  distance,  upon  a  golden  sand, 
the  river  waves  broke  with  their  dreamy  music,  and  as  it  rose 
and  fell,  showers  of  sparkling  gems  danced  into  the  midnight  air. 
Beyond  the  gleaming  river,  tall  and  dark  against  the  starlit 
sky,  towered  the  walls  and  turrets  of  a  noble  castle. 

What  a  tiny  chime  of  lily-belLs  !  The  Queen  comes  forth 
from  her  bower  surrounded  by  the  flower  and  beauty  of  Fairy- 
land, and  the  revelry  begins.  Each  brownie  chose  his  fairy, 
and  to  music  mortal  ears  can  never  hear,  moved  "  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe." 

There  was  a  time  when  Fairyland  knew  no  such  creatures  as 
those  of  the  sterner  sex,  but  at  one  full  moon  the  Brownie  King 
stole  in  unawares  to  the  court  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  was  so  struck  with  his  beauty  that,  instead  of 
ordering  him  to  be  drowned  in  a  fox-glove  bell,  she  took  him 
for  her  husband,  and  ever  since  then  brownies  have  been  allowed 
in  Fairyland. 

There  were  some  fresh  young  beauties  come  to  court  this 
moon,  and  one,  whose  name  was  "  Eoseleaf,"  was  so  wondrously 


lovely  that  the  Queen  intended  to  keep  her  as  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  As  her  Majesty  came  forth  from  her  bower,  she 
looked  round  for  the  young  beauty,  and  missing  her,  inquired 
of  her  first  lady  in  waiting  (who  was  Roseleaf  s  aunt)  where 
she  was. 

"Alas,  madam!  I  don't  know  what  is  come  to  Eoseleaf. 
Since  she  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  world  she  is  no  longer 
Uke  other  fairies." 

"  Ah,  that  must  not  be !  Come,  let  us  go  and  find  this 
naughty  truant." 

All  this  time,  on  a  tuft  of  daisies  out  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
Bat  Eoseleaf.  Her  delicate  robe  was  like  the  gossamer  that  lies 
on  the  grass  in  autumn,  and  two  lily-leaves  were  folded  across 
her  breast  fastened  with  a  sparkling  dewdrop.  Her  golden  hair 
drooped  round  a  face  that  was  like  her  name,  and  her  blue  eyes 
shone  with  a  sad  beauty  as  they  gazed  into  the  distance  of  her 
dreamland — ^the  land  other  fairies  called  "  the  world.  When 
these  elves  become  of  age  to  attend  the  court,  they  are  allowed 
to  go  into  the  world  and  look  about  them.  Mortal  never  saw 
or  suspected  them,  but  they  are  here  all  the  same.  And  so 
Koseleaf  had  lately  been  into  the  world  and,  strange  to  say,  for 
a  fairy,  she  was  enchanted  with  it — ^she  longed,  in  fact,  to  be 
a  mortal — ^and  she  was  thinking  of  this  on  the  night  of  the 
monthly  festival.  What  could  it  be  that  made  her  wish  to  leave 
her  own  gay  Fairyland,  where  pain,  and  toil,  and  sorrow  were 
never  known,  to  enter  a  world  that  was  called  "a  vale  of  tears'*  ? 
Why,  Roseleaf  had  that  in  her  breast  which  her  fairy  life  could 
never  satisfy.  She  was  quite  happy  until  she  had  gone  into 
the  world,  but  since  then  she  had  done  nothing  but  compare 
things  there  and  here,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
liked  things  among  mortals  best. 

*'AhI"  said  her  aunt,  "that  comes  of  comparing  this  and 
that ;  you  should  never  compare  anything;  be  content  with  your 
own  and  your  heart  will  be  light  as  a  feather,  but  discontent 
will  make  it  heavy  as  lead*" 

Still  Eoseleaf  did  not  listen  to  her  wise  relation ;  she  went 
on  dreaming  all  day  long.  Was  the  handsome  young  prince  at 
the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  spirit  of  that  dream 
of  hers  ?    Perhaps  that  was  the  secret. 

Presently  the  Queen  discovered  her,  and  bade  her  join  the 
dance.  Eoseleaf  was  obliged  to  obey,  but  the  lightness  of  her 
step  was  gone  because  her  heart  was  heavy. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  Queen  to  Roseleaf 's  aunt,  "  this  young 
beauty  of  ours  would  like  to  become  a  mortal  ?  I  think  the 
greatest  punishment  we  could  inflict  would  be  to  grant  her  re* 
^uest.    What  think  you,  Marigold  ? " 
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"  Truly,  madam,  the  punishment  is  great,"  returned  the  liairy, 
turning  pale. 

"  StUl,"  continued  the  Queen,  "  we  must  make  an  example  of 
such  disloyalty ;  let  us  talk  with  this  naughty  elf." 

So  she  was  called  to  stand  before  the  Queen. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  really  would  be  a  mortal,  child ! " 

Eoseleaf  looked  up  and  a  sweet  smile  flitted  over  her  face  as 
she  replied,  "  Yes." 

"  There  is  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  world,"  said  the  Queen,  but 
Eoseleaf  did  not  believe  it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  her  Majesty,  "  that  if  you  once 
become  a  mortal,  hard  and  painful  will  be  the  way  back  to  Fairy- 
land ? " 

Eoseleaf  only  looked  wistfuUy  into  the  distance. 

"  WiU  you,  indeed,  become  a  mortal  ? "  asked  the  frowning 
Queen ;  and  the  fairy  answered,  "  Yes." 

All  the  elfin  band  had  gathered  round  them  now,  and  many 
besought  Eoseleaf  to  stay  with  them.  Her  brownie  suitors  en- 
treated in  vain,  for  she  thought  of  the  prince. 

"  Eoseleaf,  stand  forth  ! "  and  in  her  gossamer  robes  she  stood 
out  alone  in  the  moonlight.  Then  said  the  Queen  to  her  chief 
lord  in  waiting  "  Take  her  down  to  the  water-side,  place  her 
in  a  shell,  and  push  it  from  the  strand. — Ungrateful  elf,  adieu  ! 
When  your  foot  touches  the  opposite  shore  you  will  have  bidden 
farewell  to  Fairyland.  Still,  for  the  love  you  have  so  ill-requited, 
one  word  of  warning  let  me  speak — Beware  how  you  let  even  a 
thought  of  discontent  enter  your  heart." 

But  there  was  no  fear  in  Eoseleaf  s  breast  as  she  turned  away 
and,  followed  by  her  late  friends  and  companions,  walked  down 
to  the  silver  strand,  where  lay  a  pearly  shell.  Merrily  she  bade 
them  all  farewell,  and,  stepping  into  the  little  ci:aft,  was  launched 
on  the  moonlit  tide.  A  low  wail  was  heard  from  the  group  on 
shore,  but  her  heart  beat  high  as  she  sailed  away,  while  the 
fairies  and  brownies  watched  her  as  she  went.  The  pearly  boat 
gleamed  like  an  opal,  and  the  little  glistening  form  it  bore,  like 
a  dimly-radiant  mist-wreath,  gradually  faded  away,  and  when 
the  black  shadow  of  the  castle  wall  swallowed  the  fair  vision 
in  its  depths,  the  elfin  band  returned  to  their  dance  and  forgot 
their  departed  sister. 


In  the  castle  across  the  water  lived  a  prince.  His  father  was 
king  of  a  great  country,  and  he  had  sent  his  son  to  rule  over  a 
distant  part  of  his  dominions.  The  time  had  now  come  when 
this  prince  was  to  choose  a  wife.  The  day  was  to  be  a  great 
festival,  celebrated  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  castle.     In 
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the  loveliest  bower  the  grounds  contained,  a  throne  was  erected 
for  the  prince,  and  before  him  were  to  pass  in  procession  the 
most  beautiful  maidens  of  the  land,  from  whom  he  was  to  choose 
his  bride. 

Hearts  were  beating  high,  bells  rang  out  their  swelling  melody, 
and  the  sun  crowned  all  with  glory.  The  prince,  in  blue  velvet 
and  gold,  walked  among  the  guests  in  the  gardens  until  the  hour 
chimed  at  which  he  was  to  take  his  place  upon  the  throne,  and 
round  him  gathered  the  lords  and  ladies  of  his  court.  The 
throne  rose  on  one  side  of  a  long  avenue  of  sweeping  birches, 
and  now  in  the  distance  appears  a  white  hazy  cloud.  Borne 
upon  the  air  came  the  strains  of  a  bridal  march,  and  the  prince 
knew  that  in  that  white  procession  his  fate  approached  him.  At 
length  it  passed  before  the  throne.  The  music,  the  bells,  and 
every  voice  were  hushed  as  each  beautiful  maiden  lifted  her  veil 
and  passed  on  to  her  place  opposite  the  throne,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  prince.  There  was  a  dead  silence  as  longer  and  longer 
grew  the  line  of  lovely  faces.  The  last  veiled  form  passed,  and. 
behold  there  was  yet  another  !  No  bridal  dress,  no  veil  had  she, 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  surprise  and  indignation  at  her  intrusion,  a 
murmur  of  irrepressible  admiration  ran  through  the  crowd. 
She  paused — a.  slender  maiden  of  peerless  beauty — her  robe  of 
silvery  white,  her  only  veil  her  golden  hair,  that  drooped  almost 
to  her  feet. 

The  murmur  of  admiration  changed  to  one  of  fear  and  dis* 
pleasure.  What  right  had  she  there?  She  was  not  one  the 
noble  lords  had  chosen  as  a  fit  bride  for  their  prince.  Who  was 
she  ?  From  whence  had  she  come  ?  "  Take  her  away  !  "  cried 
more  than  one  voice.  But  the  prince  rose  and  lifted  his  hand. 
"  Hold  I "  he  said,  "  my  lords,  silence  until  my  choice  is  made." 
Surely  the  hearts  of  those  fair  girls  might  have  been  heard  to 
beat !  Hesitating  and  abashed,  the  stranger  maiden  stood  with 
downcast  eyes  before  the  throne.  The  prince  walked  down  the 
steps.  "  Maiden,"  he  said  gently,  and  at  his  voice  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  their  wondrous  beauty  flashed  upon  the  assembly, 
but  only  upon  him  she  turned  those  luminous  violet  depths.  To 
the  consternation  of  all  around,  the  prince  stooped  and  kissed 
the  fair  white  brow ;  they  knew  it  was  the  seal  of  his  election, 
and  there  was  a  sound  of  rage  and  disappointment,  but  it  was 
instantly  hushed. 

"  Beautiful  maiden,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  have  chosen  you," 
and  taking  a  diadem  from  unwilling  hands>  he  placed  it  on  her 
golden  hair.  A  burst  of  music  and  bells  announced  that  the  prin- 
cess was  chosen,  and  the  prince  led  her  up  the  steps  of  the  throne 
and  placed  her  on  the  seat  beside  him.  It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  displeasure  of  the  court  and  the  people ;  as  to  the  troop  of 
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offered  brides,  they  had  fled.  The  prince  seemed  to  be  unaware 
of  the  general  disapproval,  for  no  voice  had  yet  been  raised. 

"Who  are  you,  my  fair  princess?"  he  asked,  but  no  sound 
came  forth  from  her  lips,  only  those  eyes  looked  up  at  him  like 
the  appealing  eyes  of  a  wild  gazelle.  To  many  questions  he  re- 
ceived no  answer,  save  that  intelligent,  pleading  gaze.  At  length 
an  old  lord  interfered. 

"  My  prince/'  he  said,  "  surely  you  will  not  wed  a  wife  who 
is  dumb  ? " 

"  She  will  speak  to  me  with  her  eyes !"  said  the  prince. 

"  But,  my  prince,  it  will  not  please  the  people  if  your  bride 
never  speaks  to  them." 

"  She  shall  speak  to  them  with  her  gifts  ! "  was  the  reply. 

"  Would  you  have  children  that  are  dumb,  0,  my  prince  ?" 

"  They  would  then  never  eiT  with  their  tongues  ! "  replied  the 
prince. 

"  Who,  then,  shall  win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  the  voices 
of  their  princes  be  silent  ? " 

"  They  shall  win  them  by  their  good  deeds ! "    replied  the 

prince. 

*  «  «  4^  «  « 

Everyone  believed  he  was  wedding  a  dumb  bride,  and  great 
was  the  discontent  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  men  came  to- 
gether and  begged  of  the  prince  to  change  his  mind ;  but  he  would 
not. 

"  Look  at  her,**  he  said,  "  will  she  not  win  your  hearts  by  her 
loving-kindness  ? " 

They  gazed  on  her  wondrous  and  gentle  beauty,  but  still 
doubting,  and  unwillingly  came  te  the  royal  marriage.  With 
pen  and  ink  on  paper  did  the  bride  make  her  vows,  but  when 
it  was  all  over,  the  deep  hush  was  broken  by  the  sweetest  voice 
the  discontented  assembly  had  ever  heard. 

"  Good  people  ! "  it  said,  "  try  to  love  me  as  I  already  love 
you.     I  will  spend  my  life  in  your  service." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  royal  bride  that  thrilled  to  the  prince's 
heart,  and  that  voice  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling.  En- 
thusiastic cheers  burst  from  the  multitude — "Long  live  our 
good  princess ! " 

Surely  it  was  nothing  less  than  enchantment  that  possessed 
even  the  displeased  and  haughty  courtiers,  for  they,  a  few  moments 
ago  protesting  against  the  marriage,  now  crowded  round  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  this  young  maiden,  whose  country  and  parentage  no 
one  knew. 

Her  voice  had  reached  their  hearts, — it  was  enough.  And  so  the 
day  that  had  begun  in  unwilling  manifestations  of  joy,  ended  in 
hearty  satisfaction  and  delight. 
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When  at  length  alone,  the  prince  and  princess  stood  at  the 
open  casement,  where  the  soft  light  and  breath  of  the  summer 
air  came  in  sweetly,  the  prince  turned  to  his  bride — 

"  Once  more,  fairest  one,  what  is  thy  name  ? " 

One  hand  clasped  the  other  across  his  arm  as  she  replied — 
"  Eoseleaf ! " 

"  My  sweet  rose  of  roses !  Fit  name  for  one  so  fair,  my 
delicate,  most  lovely  Eoseleaf !  Can  thy  heart  guess  the  three 
words  I  would  hear  from  the  voice  that  has  won  a  kingdom  ? " 

Had  she  guessed  rightly  when  she  whispered,  "  I  love  thee  "  ? 

I  don't  know  whether  the  prince  ever  knew  that  Eoseleaf  had 
been  once  a  fairy ;  she  had  feigned  to  be  dumb  before  the  mar- 
riage, lest  he  should  discover  the  truth  and  send  her  away.  Very 
happily  she  lived  now ;  this  happiness  was  greater  than  she  had 
ever  dreamed  of  in  Fairyland.  When  she  was  not  with  the 
prince,  she  spent  her  time  in  doing  good.  She  went  among  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  and  many  of  the  ignorant  indeed  believed 
the  princess  was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  live  with  them ; 
she  was  beloved  by  all,  save  those  noble  maidens  whom  the 
prince  had  passed  by  for  her  sake,  and  in  the  love  of  her 
husband  and  people  Eoseleaf  was  happy.  She  never  regretted 
her  banishment  from  Fairyland,  and  whenever  she  remembered 
the  Queen's  warning  about  discontent,  she  used  to  laugh  to  her- 
self, for  she  felt  sure  she  should  never  know  one  thought  of  it. 
On  moonlight  nights,  when  sometimes  she  and  her  husband 
sailed  down  the  silver  river,  and  when,  on  such  occasions,  she 
caught  sight  of  the  fairy  revelry  on  shore,  she  would  cUng 
closer  to  the  arm  she  loved  so  well,  as  though  she  feared  to  be 
torn  from  his  side.  But  the  fairies  never  interfered  with  her, 
and  she  had  almost  forgotten  them,  when  they  were  recalled  to 
her  mind  by  a  terrible  calamity.  Eoseleaf  had  no  child.  The 
prince  and  the  people  were  anxious  for  an  heir  to  the  throne,  but 
time  went  on,  and  no  heir  was  born.  The  princess  was  content 
for  herself,  because  the  prince's  love  was  all  in  all  to  her ;  but 
one  day  she  was  alone  in  her  sunny  room,  the  prince  had  just 
gone  out,  and  had  spoken  somewhat  harshly  to  her  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  people.  Then  she  fell  to  thinking.  Was 
she  beginning  to  lose  his  love?  0  that  she  had  but  a 
little  son  I  She  felt  now  that  unless  she  had  one,  she  should 
never  be  happy  again,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  very 
hard.  Alas !  the  thought  of  discontent  had  entered  her  heart, 
and  suddenly  she  remembered  the  warning  of  the  Fairy  Queen — 
but  it  was  too  late  !  What  a  strange  sensation  came  over  her : 
was  she  fainting,  or  dying  ?  She  strove  to  cry  out,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  next  moment,  in  the  place  where  she  had  stood,  a  single 
roseleaf  lay  upon  the  floor. 
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Gyeat  was  the  cousternation  when  the  princess  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  terrible  was  the  grief  of  the  prince  when  the  long, 
long  search  was  over,  and  he  entered  alone  the  room  that  was 
so  full  of  the  memory  of  her  presence,  where  he  had  last  gazed 
upon  her  beauty,  and — 0,  painful  was  the  thought ! — where  he 
had  spoken  harshly  to  her. 

In  his  wild  sorrow  he  paced  the  room,  and  the  roseleaf  still 
lay  upon  the  floor.  He  saw  it,  and  how  careful  he  was  not  to 
tread  upon  the  delicate  petal,  for  was  it  not  her  namesake? 
Presently  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  laid  it  on  the  sill  of 
the  open  window.  There  he  watched  it  listlessly.  A  soft  breath 
came  in  and  moved  it ;  it  fluttered  for  a  moment,  wavered,  half- 
settled,  and  then  drifted  away  down,  down  on  the  wings  of  that 
summer  wind.  Ah  !  and  poor  Eoseleaf  had  every  sense  about 
her,  although  her  form  was  so  changed.  She  saw  her  husband's 
grief,  she  could  have  melted  into  tears  at  his  tenderness  to  what 
he  only  considered  her  namesake,  she  thrilled  all  over  when  he 
took  her  so  gently  in  his  hand,  and  she  strove  in  vain  to  stay 
where  she  might  see  him  still ;  but  she  could  not  stand  against 
the  strength  of  the  light  breezy  breath  that  was  actually 
stronger  than  she,  and  as  she  fluttered  away  she  sighed  her 
broken-hearted  and  despairing  farewell  in  the  faint  perfume  of 
the  roseleaf,  that  lingered  for  a  moment  and  then  died  upon  the 
air.  Little  did  the  prince  think  that  his  beloved  princess  lay 
below  on  the  garden  path  among  faded  leaves  and  dry  twigs  ! 

Time  went  on.  Summer  had  smiled  her  last,  autumn  had 
hung  out  his  "crimson  banner"  over  the  'Meath  of  the 
flowers,"  and  now  spring,  laughing  stern  winter  away,  caught 
iip  the  falling  snow-flakes  of  his  crown  as  he  fled,  and  touching 
them  with  her  rosy  fingers  in  playful  deiision,  placed  the  haw- 
thorn diadem  upon  her  brow. 

The  still  mourning  prince  was  told  by  his  lordly  counsellors 
that  he  must  marry  again ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  his  lost 
Eoseleaf,  and  was  most  unwilling  to  put  another  in  her  place. 
StiB  his  people  urged  him,  "  For,"  they  said,  "there  is  no  heir  to 
he  throne,  and  the  result  will  be  bloodshed  and  trouble."  So 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  consent,  for  even  princes  cannot  do 
as  they  like ;  ah,  not  so  much  as  the  lonely  peasant.  The 
court  grew  gay  again,  for  there  was  to  be  another  wedding,  and 
poor  Eoseleaf  heard  it  from  the  gardeners  as  she  still  lay  on  the 
path  amongst  some  rubbish.  She  had  not  withered  like  other 
roseleaves,  she  was  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  dropped  from  a  newly- 
blown  rose.  One  day  along  that  same  path  came  the  prince  and 
his  chosen  bride.  Eoseleaf  saw  them,  and  her  heart  beat  so 
fast  that  she  was  lifted  up  and  lefb  on  the  lady's  sleeve  as  she 
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passed.    Impatiently  she  \vas  being  brushed  off  the  silken  tissue, 
when  the  prince  stayed  the  ungende  hand. 

"Stayl"  he  cried,  "I  will  remove  it,"  and  tenderly,  0,  so 
tenderly  1  he  once  more  took  the  roseleaf  in  his  hand.  Sadly 
he  gazed  upon  it,  so  sadly  that  the  lady  grew  vexed,  and  asked 
him  what  he  could  possibly  see  so  charming  in  a  roseleaf. 
Then  he  remembered  himself,  and  laughed,  but  he  still  held  the 
petal,  and  it  fluttered  into  his  breast  How  happy  Eoseleaf 
felt !  she  forgot  she  was  only  the  petal  of  a  flower,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  his  own  princess  lay  upon  the  heart  that  still 
throbbed  for  her  alone.  But  before  the  prince  and  the  lady  re- 
entered the  castle,  the  roseleaf  was  once  more  upon  the  ground, 
for  she  had  got  shaken  from  her  resting-place. 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  left  Fairyland  ? "  asked  a  sharp  voice 
beside  her,  and.  she  saw  her  aunt  Marigold. 

"Only  let  me  die  !"  wailed  Eoseleaf. 

The  fkiry  laughed,  and  vanished. 

That  night  there  was  a  great  storm,  and  the  wind  took  up  the 
poor  little  roseleaf  and  hurled  her  into  the  air,  and  she  was 
whirled  along  until,  faint  and  breathless,  she  came  down  among 
some  reeds  that  grew  by  the  riverside,  and  there  she  lay,  and 
when  she  heard  the  waves  sobbing  and  the  long  reeds  sighing 
over  her,  she  loved  them,  for  they  seemed  the  only  things  on 
earth  that  knew  the  truth  and  pitied  her. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  the  morning  of  the  prince's  wed- 
ding-day, and  when  Eoseleaf  looked  about  her,  she  found  she 
was  in  the  garden  she  herself  had  ordered  to  be  made  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  She  sank  back  in  her  green  cradle  so 
weary,  0,  so  weary  !  She  longed  for  death,  but  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  immortal. 

Presently  a  woman  and  a  little  boy  came  by ;  the  child  had  a 
toy  ship  to  sail  on  the  water,  and  as  he  did  so  the  woman  sat 
down  and  watched  him.  The  tiny  waves  drove  the  little  vessel 
into  the  reeds,  and  the  boy  discovered  the  roseleaf. 

"Look,  mother  !  what  a  pink,  fresh  roseleaf!" 

"Do  not  hurt  it,  my  son  I"  replied  the  woman,  and  bent  over 
it  and  dropped  a  tear  on  its  brightness. 

"  I  will  put  it  in  my  boat,  mother ;  it  will  be  safe  there." 

The  mother  did  not  answer,  for  she  was  thinking  of  the 
good  princess  whose  gentle  hands  had  cooled  her  brow,  when 
she  lay  ill  and  wea^}^  So  the  boy  launched  his  little  craft ;  the 
roseleaf  was  its  precious  freight.  The  breeze  filled  the  snowy 
sails,  and  down  the  river,  far  beyond  the  boy*s  reach,  sailed  the 
toy  yacht.  Down  the  river,  dancing  merrily  on  the  waves  that 
sang  round  it  innumerable  things,  until  it  ran  on  the  silver  sand 
below  the  castle  wall. 
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Within  the  castle  all  was  ready  for  the  wedding.  The  prince 
stood  near  the  bride,  and  the  court  surrounded  them.  There 
was  a  pause  before  the  ceremony  commenced.  The  bright  sun- 
shine came  in  through  the  window,  the  little  birds  stood  on  the 
sill  and  sang  joyously.  All  were  happy  but  the  prince,  and 
sorrowfuUy  he  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  bit  of  quiet  blue  sky. 
"  Was  his  Eoseleaf  there  ? "  he  thought,  and  as  he  gazed,  in 
through  the  open  casement,  bore  on  a  breath  of  spring-tide, 
fluttered  a  single  roseleaf.  Painfully  he  watched  it,  wavering 
and  lingering,  until  it  dropped  on  the  pavement  at  his  feet. 

"  Is  it  her  spirit  ?  '*  thouglit  the  prince,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  it,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  cry  from  those  present  startled 
him.  He  looked  round,  and  there,  on  the  spot  where  the  rose- 
leaf  had  fallen,  stood,  lovely  as  ever,  the  fair,  sweet  form  of  his 
lost  princess.  He  uttered  no  word,  but  folding  her  to  his  heart, 
he  wept. 

Eoseleaf  had  ended  her  probation  for  discontent  When  the 
beautiful  world  was  white  with  its  veil  of  snow,  the  joy  of  the 
people  was  perfected  by  the  birth  of  an  heir. 

C.  L.  Arden. 
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Eros  is  dead  !  I  saw  his  lovely  eyes, 
Lovely  and  languishing,  like  stars  that  fled 
When  morning  walked  across  the  purple  skies. 

Eros  is  dead  ! 

Eros  is  dead  !  I  saw  his  rose-lips  parted. 
And  the  last  sigh  exhaled  like  perfume  shed. 
And  troops  of  virgins,  wailing  broken-hearted, 

Eros  is  dead ! 

Eros  is  dead !  from  out  earth's  murkiest  cave 
I  saw  dark  Mammon,  with  unholy  tread ; 
I  heard  him  shout  exulting  o'er  the  grave, 

Eros  is  dead  1 

Eros  is  dead !  young  Eros  the  divine ! 
Forsaking  ours  to  purer  worlds  hath  sped. 
Twine  ye  the  cypress,  weeping  virgins  twine — 

Eros  is  dead ! 

E.  A.  K. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DESTINY. 

When'  the  look-out  on  board  the  Ocean  Nymph  proclaimed 
"  land ! "  there  was  only  enough  of  lingering  daylight  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  that  a  shore  actually  lay  before  them. 

Every  nerve  was  strained  to  make  safe  anchorage  in  harbour 
ere  nightfall,  but  adverse  winds  frustrated  the  attempt.  A 
violent  storm  arising  assailed  the  little  vessel  with  such  fury 
that,  despite  the  exertions  of  her  skilful  crew,  she  was  fairly 
chased  out  again  to  sea. 

Vanderblitzen  spent  the  night  on  deck  in  anxious  consultation 
with  his  second  officer.  At  midnight  he  was  astonished  to  find 
Juana  at  hiB  side,  her  voice  sounding  supeniaturally  calm 
through  the  howling  tempest. 

" We  are  in  danger!  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Vanderblitzen,  "  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  so, 
Juana ;  you  are  not  a  coward,  I  shall  not  frighten  you ;  but 
there  is  a  chance  of  our  running  on  the  French  shore." 

"  You  do  not  frighten  me,"  she  replied,  "  and  but  for  your 
generous  sake,  but  for  that  of  your  faithful  crew,  I  should  view 
the  storm  which  seems  to  promise  a  termination  to  our  earthly 
sufferings,  with  something  like  an  awe-stricken  pleasure.  I  have 
just  had  a  conversation  with  Henrique.  I  have  not  known 
him  so  calm  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  knew  him  more  des- 
pairing.    I  came  to  ask  you  what  our  probable  fate  would  be  ?  " 

"  To  land  in  England  to-morrow,  I  hope,"  said  Vanderblitzen. 

This  is  a  brisk  gale,  but  I  have  seen  much  worse,  and  my 
little  craft  has  braved  and  conquered  them  with  heaven's  help, 
so  she  may  now." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Juana,  in  a  tone  which  sounded  something 
like  disappointment;  "I  had  thought  my  requiem  would  be 
sung  in  those  wild  waves  to-night ;  but  heaven's  will  be  done. 
I  will  not  hinder  you  further  in  your  duties.  Give  me  your 
hand,  my  friend,  and  let  us  say  farewell,  in  case  m}'^  first 
anticipations  be  realised,  for  my  presentiments  are  not  hushed. 
Good-night  and  farewell." 

"  Good-night,  but  not  farewell,''  said  Nicholas,  for  a  moment 
pressing  the   halid  of  Juana  in  both  his,  "go  to  your  cabin, 
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dear  Juana,  and  pray  for  us.     Heaven  will  shield  you;  all  will 
be  well  at  daybreak,  the  storm  hushed,  and  the  sea  at  rest." 

**  -And  I  at  rest  too,  perchance,"  said  Juana,  as  she  turned 
away,  leaving  a  little  Agnus  Dei  in  the  hand  of  Nicholas." 

"  What  ho !  avast  there !  heave  toj  lower  the  boats  ! "  cried 
the  voice  of  the  second  officer. 

"  They  will  never  live,"  replied  the  second  mate. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  exclaimed  Nicholas  in  displeasure. 
"  There  is  neither  necessity  nor  possibility  of  taking  to  the 
boats.     When  I  see  the  need  I  can  myself  give  the  word." 

"  What  I  mean.  Captain  Vanderblitzen,"  exclaimed  the  other  in 
the  greatest  agitation,  cutting  away  furiously  at  the  cables  which 
secured  a  boat,  "  is,  that  villain  of  a  priest  has  leaped  through  the 
port  and  plunged  the  lady  and  himself  into  the  sea ;  this  comes 
of  carrying  a  Jonah." 

*'  Juana !  merciful  heaven,  Juana ! "  cried  Nicholas,  rushing 
to  the  vessel's  side  with  the  impulse  to  jump  into  the  foaming 
abyss.  But  several  of  his  attached  crew  simultaneously  darting 
forward,  seized  him  in  their  strong  arms.  "No,  no,  captain, 
we're  not  going  to  see  you  swamped,"  cried  one.  "  The  lady's 
gone  to  Davy's  Locker,  more'sthe  pity;  but  you  ain't  going  after 
her,  that  you  ain't" 

In  vain  Nicholas  struggled,  and  reproached  his  crew  with 
disobedience  and  mutiny.  He  was  fairly  overpowered  by  their 
strength  and  borne  below  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  produced  by 
the  violent  conflict  of  his  feelings.  In  the  meanwhile  the  second 
officer — who  though  his  elder,  was  as  daring  as  his  young 
commander — ^with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  resolute 
spirits  like  his  own,  had  lowered  the  boat,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  rescuing  Juana..  So  instantaneous  had  been  her  fate, 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  in  the  unhappy  Almanzor, 
that  no  cry  of  anguish  or  surprise  had  escaped  her ;  or  if  it  had, 
it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  wilder  shriek  of  the  tempest. 

Alas !  that  little  band  of  brave  hearts  never  returned  from 
their  fruitless  search.  The  mate  had  spoken  truly.  The  boat 
could  not  live  on  that  convulsed  sea.  Every  human  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  vessel's  remaining  as  near  the  fatal  spot  as 
possible  to  receive  the  brave  explorers  if  they  returned,  or  to 
ascertain  their  fate  if  unsuccessful ;  but  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  the  Ocean  Nymph  drifted  far  away.  When  morning  dawned 
there  was  a  calm  more  melancholy  than  the  raging  storm.  The 
boat  of  the  Ocean  Nymph  was  floating  in  her  track,  keel  upwards, 
which  told  the  fate  of  her  crew.  Vanderblitzen  awoke  from  his 
lethargy.  He  said  he  had  had  a  frightful  night  vision.  None  asked 
him  what  it  was.  He  rose  and  went  on  deck.  He  seemed  still 
^s  if  plunged  in  a  dream.    The  looks  of  all  his  people  followed 
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him.    He  leaned  on  the  bulwarks,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water. 
At  length  they  sought  a  dark  speck  on  the  water  and  rested  on 
it.    On,  on  it  floated ;  nearer  and  nearer  it  came.    The  crew 
looked  at  their  captain,  then  at   each  other  in  silent  horror. 
The  lifeless  forms  of  two  human   beings    floated  onward   on 
the  calm  sea.     They  are  clasped  in   each  other's  arms.     The 
black  soutane  of  the  priest  mingles  with  the  white,   spotless 
robe   of  the    lady,   and    above    them    the  pale,    cold    faces, 
both  settled  into  a  quiet  calm  that  almost  wore  a  smile,  while 
the  long  black  hair  of  the  beautiful  woman  floated  round  her 
like  a  veil,  and  her  cheek  rested  on  Almanzor's   bosom.     To 
restrain    Vanderblitzen    now   was  impossible.     The  frightful 
reality  of  what  he  had  called  a  painful  dream  rushed  on  him. 
He  plunged  headlong  into  the  water,  and  ere  long  had  snatched 
the  lifeless  form  of  Juana  in  his  arms ;  but  to  separate  it  from 
that  of  Henrique  was  impossible.    Theirs  was  an  eternal  union. 
By  this  time   a  boat  from  tlie  ship  reached  Nicholas.     The 
inanimate  forms  of  Henrique  and  Juana  were  placed  in  it 
Then  only  could  Nicholas  be  persuaded  to  enter.    He  seated 
himself  in  mournful  silence  at  the  feet  of  the  dead,  plunged  in 
grief  too  deep  to  admit  of  exclamation  or  bewailing.     Having 
reached  the  vessel  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  pair  were  borne  to 
the  cabin,  and  there  reverently  covered  with  the  silk  which  had 
formed  Juana's  awning,  and  beneath  which  they  had  spent  so 
many  pleasant  days.     Nicholas  shut  himself  in  that  cabin  for 
several  hours,  as  if  to  commune  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
His  heart  and  mind  were  overwrought.     At  length  nature's 
solace,  tears,  came  to  his  relief,  and  he  was  enabled  to  submit 
to  heaven's  dealings,  which  had  indeed  been  wise  and  gracious. 
Almanzor  never  could  have  known  happiness  on  earth  with  his 
feelings  and  convictions,  and  in  his  position  death  was  his  only 
refuge ;  and  Juana,  the  loving,  devoted  Juana,  it  was  for  her 
happiness  to  die  with  him,  without  whom  she  never  could  have 
lived.     The  unfortunate  Henrique,  Nicholas  well  knew,  had  not 
been  a  responsible  agent,  and  that  his  last  fatal  act  had  been  the 
impulse  of  insanity,  not  of  deliberate  impiety.     It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  look  on  those  pale  faces,  beautiful  in  the  repose  of  death, 
without  feeling  that  their  spirits  had  found  in  heaven  the  repose 
which  earth  had  denied  them  ;  and  Vanderblitzen  bowed  his  head 
in  resignation,  though  that  resignation  cost  him  a  hard  struggle. 
At  length  he  appeared  on  deck,  very  white,  but  calm.     "  Where 
is  Mr.  Anderson  ?  "  he  said,  "  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Please  your  honour — "  began  the  man  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  "  please  your  honour"  — he  repeated,  and  then  made  a 
full  pause. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?    Is  he  ill  ? " 
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"  No,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the  man,  drawing  the  back 
of  his  brown  hand  across  his  eyes,  "  but  poor  Mr.  Anderson 
slipped  his  moorings  last  night  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Nicholas,  growing  yet  paler. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  Mr.  Anderson,  God  bless  him,  with  James 
Johnson,  Tom  Bowles,  and  Bill  Eatlin,  took  to  the  boat  in  the 
storm  last  night,  to  try  and  pick  up  the  poor  lady  that  that 
Jonah  had — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  None  of  the 
hands  ever  came  back,  and  they  never  will,  till  all  hands  are 
piped  up  to  clear  their  Ic^  at  the  last  day ! " 

"  Gone  ?  lost  ?  my  brave  fellows,  my  companions,  my  faithful 
friends  that  have  so  long  followed  my  fortunes  ! "  cried  Nicholas ; 
"and  lost  performing  the  duty  that  should  have  been  mine 
alone !" 

"  Why,  you  see,  your  honour,"  said  the  sailor,  "  there's  we  to 
think  of ;"  and  once  more  drawing  his  dark  hand  over  his  face, 
he  continued,  "  If  you  was  lost  what's  to  become  of  we  ?  A 
ship  can't  do  without  her  compass  or  pole-star,  and  I  reckon 
you're  both.  But,  your  honour,  there's  Mr.  Cushman  waiting  for 
orders." 

Make  for  land,"  said  Vanderblitzen  languidly. 
Yes,  sir.    What  colours  shall  we  hoist  ? " 

"  English  colours ;  this  is  too  dark  a  day  to  display  the  starry 
banner." 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

A  TOTAL   CHANGE   OF  FORTUNE. 

It  seemed  very  much  as  if  an  adverse  destiny  had  lately  kept 
watch  over  our  hero,  and  inspired  him  with  the  worst  designs 
he  could  possibly  have  formed.  Not  an  hour  had  the  English 
colours  floated  on  his  mast,  ere  a  suspicious-looking  vessel  bore 
down  upon  him,  and  soon  he  recognised  in  her  flag  the  tricolour 
of  the  Eepublic  of  France.  No  sooner  was  he  aware  of  the  fact 
than  his  own  colours  were  changed,  but  the  change  came  too 
late.  Trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  the  Ocean  Nymph,  Vander- 
blitzen still  thought  it  possible  to  gain  the  British  shore,  but  he 
had  miscalculated  at  once  his  own  capability  and  the  powers  of 
his  pursuer,  who  ere  long  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  him.  The  Ocean 
Nymph  carried  a  few  guns,  but  as  yet  they  had  remained  untried. 
Nicholas,  finding  escape  impossible,  though  he  well  knew  how 
unequal  the  conflict  must  be  between  his  little  vessel  and  the 
large  ship  attacking  him,  determined  if  he  must  yield,  to  sell  his 
life  and  that  of  his  crew  dearly.  The  order  was  given  to  heave 
to ;  shortly  the  fire  was  returned,  but  the  conflict  was  too  un- 
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equal,  the  guiis  of  the  Ooean  Nymph  were  silenced,  and  despite 
the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  Vanderblitzen  and  his  crew, 
the  grappling-irons  of  the  assailants  had  secured  a  firm  hold  on 
the  vessel.  A  swarm  of  ferocious-looking  fellows  wearing  the 
bonnet-rouge  boarded  her.  They  were  met  by  a  resolute  little 
band,  sword  in  hand,  and  headed  by  their  commander,  who  fought 
like  a  lion  at  bay. 

"  Yield  or  die  ! "  cried  the  fellow  who  had  closed  with  Nicholas. 

"  Never,"  replied  Vanderblitzen  in  French,  "  never.  You  have 
attacked  the  vessel  of  a  power  friendly  to  France — America ! 
Whatever  the  issue,  I  will  not  yield  with  life ! " 

As  Nicholas  spoke  a  sabre-cut  across  the  forehead  so  effectually 
bhnded  him,  that  he  fell.  His  crew,  believing  him  dead,  were 
roused  to  fury,  and  became  more  and  more  desperate,  but  at 
length  were  disarmed.  The  vessel  that  had  captured  the  Ocean 
Nymph  proved  to  be  a  nominal  privateer,  but  acting  in  reality  as 
a  pirate.  The  mate  of  the  Ocean  Nymph  was  interrogated  by  the 
man  who  seemed  in  command  of  the  Frenchman,  but  neither 
understood  the  language  of  the  other,  so  the  examination  was 
useless.  The  mate  produced  the  ship's  papers,  but  they  were 
equally  unintelligible.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of  showing  his 
country's  flag,  which  would  plainly  show  the  breach  which  had 
been  made  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  so  drew  forth  the  banner 
with  its  thirteen  fair  stars,  and  by  significant  gestures  made  the 
skipper  understand  his  error.  He  as  plainly  informed  the  mate 
that  he  considered  the  explanation  a  mere  fabrication.  By 
this  time  Nicholas  was  enabled  to  speak  for  himself,  and  as  he 
was  a  tolerable  master  of  the  French  language,  he  expressed  in  no 
very  measured  terms  his  indignation  and  resentment.  Much  of 
his  natural  vehemence  of  character  burst  foith,  but  his  eloquent 
appeal  against  injustice  happened  to  be  addressed  to  a  low  base 
soul  incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  honour.  In  vain 
Vanderblitzen  asserted  that  his  vessel  was  American.  The  pirate 
either  still  disbelieved,  or  affected  to  do  so.  The  deck  of  the 
Ocean  Nymph  was  still  red  with  blood.  Two  or  three  of  her 
brave  defenders  lay  cold  in  death,  more  or  less  disfigured  by 
ghastly  wounds.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  (most  of  whom 
were  wounded)  walked  the  deck  in  sullen  silence,  while  the  two 
captains  held  their  parley.  Some  of  the  "  bonnet-rouges  "  were 
about  to  give  a  hasty  burial  to  the  dead  by  throwing  them  over- 
board. 

"Avast  there!"  cried  one  of  the  Ocean  NympKs  crew. 
"  Hands  off,  mounseer,  we'll  rig  our  old  shipmate  for  his  last 
voyage  ourselves ! "; 

The  strangers  seemed  to  understand,  and  turned  away  with  a 
coarse  jest,  which   their   countenances   sufficiently  explained. 
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Meanwhile  the  skipper  (now  master  of  everything)  went  below 
to  explore. 

"  What  have  we  here  ? "  he  exclaimed,  caught  by  the  richly- 
embroidered  silk  covering  on  the  cabin-table. 

"  My  treasure,"  said  Nicholas  gloomily. 

"  Mine  by  the  fortune  of  war  ! "  said  the  pirate  captain,  ad- 
vancing with  a  smile,  in  which  malice  and  rapacity  stru^led  for 
masteiy.  He  drew  back  the  silken  covering,  but  though  accus- 
tomed to  sights  of  carnage  and  bloodshed,  he  drew  back,  as  the 
pale  calm  faces  of  the  dead  met  his  gaze,  pale  himself  as  they 
were.    "  You  mock  me,  sir,"  cried  he  fiercely  to  Nicholas. 

"  Mock  you !"  repeated  he  with  indignation ;  "  no,  I  am  not  in 
a  mocking  humour.  There  lies  my  greatest  treasure,  my  dead 
sister !  To  defend  that  precious  treasure,  though  cold  in  death, 
I  exposed  my  life  and  that  of  my  brave  men  in  a  most  imequal  con- 
flict, with  an  enemy  six  times  outnumbering  our  little  force.  To 
defend  mere  property  I  never  would  have  risked  my  followers, 
however  much  I  might  expose  myseK." 

"You  are  free,  sir,  to  remove  these  corpses  whenever  you 
please,"  said  the  man. 

"  To  where  ? "  asked  Nicholas.    "  I  am  a  prisoner." 

"  To  the  usual  burial-place  of  those  who  die  at  sea,  there  is  no 
mausoleum  so  vast  and  splendid  as  the  ocean.  They  must  have 
a  Marseillaise  wedding.  Here  they  can't  remain.  I  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  the  sight  of  people  that  have  died  natural 
deaths,  it  hurts  my  nerves." 

"  Yes,  the  sea  shall  be  their  graves  ! "  said  Nicholas,  "  better 
far  than  to  expose  these  precious  relics  to  your  sa^^egious 
sight ! " 

"  Your  keys  ? "  asked  the  man  quite  coolly. 

Nicholas  tossed  his  keys  to  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
melancholy  task. 

"  You  cannot  have  that,  it  is  far  too  valuable  for  sharks/' 
said  the  skipper,  who  had  partly  overcome  the  trepidation 
which  the  sight  of  the  silent  dead  had  occasioned,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  snatched  the  silken  covering  from  the  hands  of 
Nicholas.  At  another  moment  the  insult  woidd  have  stimg  our 
hero  so  as  to  rouse  him  to  vengeance,  but  a  conflict  in  the  presence 
of  the  holy  dead  was  impossible.  He  yielded,  and  wrapping 
the  cold  relics  of  his  friends  in  his  own  cloak  and  the  colours 
of  their  native  Spain,  he  attached  the  accustomed  weight  to 
the  bodies,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  mate  launched  the 
still  united  lovers  into  the  deep  water.  A  single  plunge,  and 
the  quiet  waves  closed  over  them.  "Peace  to  them  !"  whispered 
the  generous  heart  of  Yanderblitzen,  as  he  turned  from  his 
heavy  task.     '*  Peace  to  them  both.      In  death  they  are  not 
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divided."  He  looked  on  now  at  the  robbery  and  spoliation 
going  on  around  him  with  indifference.  All  his  worldly  wealth 
he  had  lately  embarked  on  board  the  Ocean  Nymphs  her  capture 
left  him  a  bankrupt.  He  seemed  to  disregard  that  utterly,  all 
that  now  moved  him  was  to  see  his  crew  prisoners  without  a 
hope  or  prospect  of  release,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being 
only  reserved  for  a  worse  fate,  for  he  had  overheard  a  proposi- 
tion to  make  of  himself  and  his  men  a  grand  "  noyade  d  la  Mar- 
sffUlaise/'  i.e.,  to  drown  them  in  one  party.  For  himself,  he  had 
"  a  heart  for  every  fate,"  but  his  spirit  chafed  at  the  thought  of 
what  probably  awaited  his  long-tried  companions,  now  reduced  to 
nine  in  number.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  mosfc  desperate  and  reckless  of  men. 

(To  he  continued) 
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And  the  poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees  alike  in  fftorms  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  tiie  sel&ame  universal  being 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Longfellow. 

And  the  shadows  rested  heavily  on  the  poet's  heart.  In  his 
earlier  life,  a  love,  fair  as  false,  had  caused  him  exquisite  joy  and 
pain ;  this  memory  it  was  which  cast  such  baneful  shadows  over 
him,  and  made  him  endure  rather  than  enjoy  life. 

This  Nature  saw  and  mourned ;  for  was  not  he  (being  a  true 
poet)  her  own  dear  son  ?  had  he  not  sung  her  praises  ?  should 
she  not  therefore  seek  to  comfort  him  ?  So  she  called  her  fair 
young  daughter  Spring :  "  Go,"  said  she,  "  to  yon  poet,  woo  him 
to  seek  me  again  as  you  only  can ;  teach  him  hope  in  the  future, 
he  cannot  resist  you."  So  Spring  gathered  violets  and  laid  them 
before  his  eyes,  opened  out  her  store  of  tiny  buds — dear  timid 
little  creatures — ^placing  them  in  the  borders  of  his  garden,  and 
leaving  them  to  encounter  many  a  fierce  blast.  But  they,  fuU 
of  trusting  confidence  in  the  future,  fought  their  little  battles 
bravely,  merely  saying  to  the  cold  winds,  ''When  the  sun  does 
come  he  will  set  all  right."  Possibly  the  little  birds  understood 
their  thoughts  and  set  them  to  music,  as,  at  Spring's  bidding, 
they  sang  from  morning  tiU  night.  But  all  this  was  wasted  on  the 
poet,  who,  looking  at  the  violets,  remembered  only  the  violet  eyes 
he  had  once  trusted,  once  been  deceived  in — ^thereby  reopening 
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the  old  wound.  So  Spring  having  exhausted  all  her  wiles,  re* 
turned  discomfited  to  her  mother.  She,  nothing  disheartened, 
said,  "  Summer  will  succeed  if  Spring  has  failed ;  perhaps,  being 
young,  she  was  too  easily  daunted."  So  Summer,  her  second 
ever-smiling  daughter,  was  sent,  as  she  vainly  thought,  success- 
fully. The  poet  could  not  help  wandering  forth  at  her  bidding, 
to  gather  the  exquisite  roses  purposely  planted  in  his  path ;  but, 
alas  !  as  they  faded,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  roseate  hopes  faded 
and  dead ;  so,  throwing  the  poor  flowers  to  the  ground,  he 
returned  to  his  solitude.    And  Summer  left  him. 

Autumn  was  sure  of  success.  "  Might  she  try  her  skill  ? " 
"  Dearest  daughter,"  said  Nature,  *'  bring  him  back  to  me,  and 
great  shall  be  your  reward.  Posssibly  your  honest-hearted 
happiness  may  infuse  joy  into  his  heart."  So  Autumn  put  forth 
all  those  charms  for  which  she  is  famed,  throwing  glowing  tints 
over  woods  and  harvest  scenes,  scattering  a  golden  plenty  around. 
In  vain.  He  for  whom  this  lesson  was  intended  only  contrasted 
it  with  his  own  barren  heart,  in  which,  as  no  seeds  were  sown, 
no  abundance  could  spring. 

Then  said  Winter,  *'  I  will  comfort  him  ;"  at  which  his  three 
sisters  laughed.  But  Nature,  reminding  them  of  their  failure, 
sent  him  forth  with  her  blessing. 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  the  poet,  as  he  looked  on  the  frozen  earth, 
one  cold  bleak  day,  "  here  I  see  my  own  life  5  all  that  was 
bright  and  warm  is  frozen  and  dead — for  ever  dead.*'  "  Not  so," 
whispered  Winter,  as  he  threw  a  glow  over  the  evergreens,  and 
lifting  the  snow  from  the  sleeping  flowers,  showed  that  life  and 
hope  were  waiting  to  burst  forth  once  more.  But  the  poet 
heeded  them  not,  so  Nature's  tender  heart  remained  sorrowfuL 
"  0,  he  must  hear  her ;  forget  the  past,  and  find  happiness  in 
the  future ! " 

It  happened  that  the  poet's  home  was  close  to  a  wood,  so 
dense  and  grand,  it  seemed  set  apart  as  a  magnificent  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Nature.  By  night  the  trees  discoursed  in  solemn 
whispers  of  her  mysterious  secrets  and  overflowing  goodness,  the 
branches  swayed  to  and  fro  as  if  chanting  her  praises,  tender 
leaves  burst  forth  into  life  unable  to  keep  silence.  Into  this 
wood  the  poet  sauntered,  indulging  his  gloom,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  ground.  The  air  grew  oppressive,  foretelling  the  storm 
which  soon  arose,  and  as  he  lay  it  was  given  to  him  to  under- 
stand the  voices  of  the  storm.  The  mysterious  silence  which 
warned  birds  to  seek  shelter,  plants  to  enfold  themselves,  and 
hushed  every  insect,  brought  back  to  him  his  adolescence, 
when  his  heart  lay  calm  and  clear  as  a  fair  page  on  which  fate 
shoidd  write  his  destiny, — waiting  as  the  statue  of  Memnon  is 
said  to  wait  for  the  one  especial  breath  of  wind  to  sweep  over  it 
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and  waken  it  into  life, — and  through  his  heart  swept  the  storms 
of  passion,  jealousy,  revenge,  despair,  as  the  storm  then  raged 
through  the  wood,  uprooting  delicate  fibres,  crushing  and 
wounding  all  it  encountered,  preparing  the  way  for  the  devas- 
tating thunder  and  lightning,  which,  for  a  time,  made  all  deso- 
late. There  he  lay,  outwardly  unscathed,  inwardly  blighted ;  his 
heart,  like  an  .^lian  harp,  quivering  under  the  fierce  blasts,  until 
he  was  as  one  dead.    And  lo  !  the  storm  ceased. 

The  sun  reappeared,  smiling  even  in  the  midst  of  tears,  *for 
a  gentle  rain  descended.  The  poet's  heart  melted,  and  in  its 
weakness  gained  strength ;  tears,  such  as  he  had  never  before 
shed,  bore  away  the  gloom  and  despair ;  the  rainbow  threw  an 
arch  of  promise  over  him ;  "  the  hard  rock  was  struck,  the  waters 
gushed  forth,"  and  from  each  fissure  buds  of  hope  sprang  into 
flowers  of  tender  thankfulness.     Nature  had  regained  her  son. 

Leaving  the  wood,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  group  of 
cowslips,  which,  with  no  companions,  grew  unheeded  amidst  the 
grand  trees,  whose  exceeding  loftiness  knew  not  of  their  exist- 
ence. Yet  had  they  lived  through  the  storm,  and  now,  forgetful 
of  its  terrors,  were  once  more  lifting  up  their  tear-fiUed  blosssoms 
in  happy  security. 

"  And  shall  I,"  thought  he,  "  in  the  boasted  strength  of  my 
intellect,  show  less  courage  than  these  delicate  cowslips  ?  shall 
I  bend  and  break  under  a  storm  through  which  they  struggle 
cheerfully  ? "  And  as  he  looked  into  their  pleading  eyes,  such 
gratitude  filled  his  heart  for  the  lesson  they  had  taught  him  that 
he  could  not  leave  them,  so  he  transplanted  them  to  his  garden. 
There,  for  their  patience  and  trust  in  the  future,  were  they  re- 
warded, inspiring  the  poet  with  many  a  strain  such  as  the  world 
seldom  hears,  and  at  last  meeting  with  honour  beyond  imagin- 
ing. A  great  and  good  prince,  attracted  by  the  poet's  well- 
deserved  fame,  sought  to  know  personally  one  whose  exquisite 
sentiments  were  so  akin  to  his  own.  The  poet  was  from  home, 
the  prince  wandered  through  his  garden,  observing  every  cir- 
cumstance indicative  of  the  tastes  of  one  whom  he  and  his 
family  loved.  He  left,  but  shortly  returned,  saying  to  those  who 
received  him : 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  gather  some  of  those  pretty  cowslips 
for  my  little  children? " 

A  wish  gratified  as  soon  as  expressed.  So  the  little  blossoms 
are  treasured,  and  the  poet  who  heeded  not  the  seasons,  who 
might  have  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the  storm,  sang  to  nature 
of  the  new  heart  and  feelings  awakened  into  life  and  hope  by 
the  patient  little  cowslips* 

Ajid  the  shadows  rested  no  mote  on  the  poet's  heart. 

M.  A.  Medhukst. 
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The  Mystic  Bell.  A  Wonder  Story  for  Young  People.  By  Ed- 
ward Julius  Kuntze.    Putnam,  New  York. 

A  WONDER  story  truly !  for  since  Beckford's  "  Vathek,"  we 
have  never  read  a  story  so  fertile  in  extraordinary  adventures 
and  inconceivable  situations.  The  author  is  an  American 
sculptor  of  great  merit,  whose  brilliant  imagination,  weary 
perhaps  of  being  confined  to  marble,  has  sought  a  brief  repose  in 
wandering  unrestrained  in  the  fields  of  fancy.  Tha  young  will 
revel  in  "  The  Mystic  Bell,"  and  we  heartily  wish  that  this  en- 
tertaining volume  may  be  reproduced  by  some  English  house. 

Whispers  from- Fairy  Land.  By  G.  P.  D.  London:  Mitdiell 
and  Hughes. 

A  LITTLE  book  full  of  swect  thoughts  and  pleasant  fancies ;  full, 
too,  of  good  sound  teaching  gracefully  given.  "  Whispers  from 
Fairy  Land  "  has  but  one  fault,  being  too  brief  for  our  wishes. 
"  The  Discontented  Fay "  is  charming ;  so  is  "  The  Snow- 
flakes."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  some  day  give 
us  a  more  enlarged  specimen  of  her  evident  gifts. 

A  Collection  of  Otcriotcs  and  Interesting  Epitaphs,  copied  from  the 
Monuments  of  Distinguished  and  Noted  Characters  in  the 
Ancient  Church  and  Burial-grounds  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex. 
By  Frederick  Teague  Cansick.  London :  J.  Eussell  Smith, 
Soho-sqtuare. 

A  VERY  painstaking  and  apparently  accurate  account  of  the 
monuments  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  churches 
in  London.  The  antiquarian,  or  those  merely  interested  in 
epitaphs  as  such,  will  be  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this 
entertaining  volume,  which  we  can  heartily  recommend. 

White  as  Snow.    By  Edward  Garrett.    Strahan,  London. 

We  never  read  anything  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Garrett 
without  renewed  pleasure.  His  is  a  style  of  writing,  of  thinking 
and  of  feeling,  of  deep  and  peculiar  value  in  an  age  of  unsafe 
and  too  often  repulsive  literature.  "  White  as  Snow  *'  forms  the 
Christmas  number  of  "The  Sunday  Magazine."  The  stories 
which  it  contains  are  interesting,  entertaining,  and  instructive ; 
but  their  chief  beauty  lies  in  the  Vein  of  humour,  pathos  and 
poetiy  throughout. 
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The  scattered,  beautiful  thoughts  to  which  this  wiiter  has 
accuatomed  us,  we  can  only  compare  to  so  many  strings  of 
pearls,  pure  and  precious ;  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  this 
young  and  gifted  author  should  more  carefi^ly  revise  his  pro- 
ductions, in  order  to  avoid  trifling  inaccuracies  and  occasional 
carelessness  of  expression. 

Midsummer's  Eve.   A  Fairy  Tale  of  Loving  and  being  Loved.   By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    London :  Hotten,  Piccadily. 

We  elders  have  all  read  and  all  been  charmed  with  this  volume  ; 
but  some  years  have  elapsed  since  we  had  the  rich  treat  of  meet- 
ing its  pages  for  the  first  time ;  we  hail  its  reappearance  as 
that  of  a  valued  friend,  long  ago  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  pure  gold.  Our  younger  readers  will  be  delighted  with 
this,  to  them,  perfectly  new  acquaintance,  and  will  draw  both 
delight  and  instruction  from  its  pages.  Eeaders  in  general  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  to 
require  any  descriptive  notice  of  them,  but  to  the  new  generation 
we  may  say,  that  in  *' Midsummer  Eve"  they  will  find  a  deep 
charm  for  their  imagination  in  the  fairy  machinery,  while  the 
mingled  human  interest  will  warm  every  generous  heart  among 
them.  A  gentle  lesson  of  love  has  never  been  more  sweetly 
conveyed. 

The  book  has  a  deep  and  added  interest  given  by  the  graceful 
illustrations  of  men  in  the  morning  of  their  fame  when  first 
the  volume  appeared,  but  now  standing  on  the  hill- tops  of  success. 
We  have  here  tributes  from  the  younger  genius  of  Maclise, 
Stansfield,  Creswick,  Ward,  Elmore,  Paton,  Landseer  and  others, 
all  doing  justice  to  the  beautiful  text. 
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"  EtNG  out  the  old,^*  but  with  a  tender  sorrow, 
And  strew  pale  blossoms  on  the  dying  year, 
Lying  all  cold  on  its  December  bier, 

"  Eing  out  the  old,"  for  it  can  have  no  mon*oW  ! 

"  Eing  out  the  old/*  that  may  not  live  again. 
Despairing,  hoping,  with  its  cloud  or  sun, 
Its  work,  such  as  it  hath  been,  is  all  done, 

Its  joys  as  mortal  as  its  sharpest  pain. 
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Yet  shall  we  say  that  loving  fancy  lingers 

On  leaves  once  green,  and  flowers  that  once  were  fair, 
On  garlands  that  have  fallen  from  our  hair. 

But  left  their  perfume  clinging  to  our  fingers  ? 

Year  that  has  broken  branches  from  our  life  tree, 

And  planted  others  with  a  deeper  root. 

It  cannot  be  that  with  a  gladsome  foot 
We  go  to  bind  a  cypress  over  thee ! 

Thou  hast  unclasped  some  hands,  made  some  loves  die, 
Unlaced  fond  arms  that  clung  about  our  neck  : 
But  as  we  stood  forlorn  upon  a  wreck, 

A  life-boat  manned  with  hearts  came  cheerly  by. 

"  Eing  out  the  false,"  yet  not  our  dead,  dead  year, 
Only  the  false  in  faith,  the  coward  souls 
That  could  not  cling  to  ours  amid  life's  shoals. 

That  longed  for  sunshine,  but  could  share  no  tear. 

Eing  them  a  knell,  and  cover  up  their  faces. 
And  lay  the  turf  and  snow  on  the  deceiving ; 
There  is  no  resurrection  for  believing, 

Let  nobler  images  fill  up  their  places  ! 

Not  new  friends !  surely  we  did  live  together 
In  safer  climes,  before  we  dwelt  with  dangers ; 
Twas  but  our  mortal  parts  that  had  kept  strangers. 

Till  our  barks  neared  in  last  year's  stormy  weather. 

We  will  forgive,  we  will  forget  our  pain, 

And  weave  a  yew- wreath  o'er  our  buried  dead ; 
And  plant  a  grey  cross  at  the  cold  grave's  head ; 

But,  brave  old  year,  on  thee  no  wrong  be  lain  ! 

We  will  not  rail  on  thee,  for  thou  hast  brought  us 
A  holy  peace  that  seldom  came  before. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  meek  Christ  at  our  door 

Did  knock,  and  waiting  lovingly,  besought  us. 

And,  brave  old  year,  while  grateful  memory  lives 
Within,  thou  shalt  be  shrined  all  saintly  fair, 
And  we  shall  oft  again  re-enter  there. 

And  bless  thee  for  the  blessings  thou  didst  give ! 


F.  A.  K,  > 
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OE,    HIS    OWN     NOBILITY 
By  F.  Aikin-Kortright. 


At  eighteen  years  of  age,  instead  of  evincing  the  light-hearted 
spirit  of  youth,  Herman  Fulton  "was  a  thoughtful  man,  grave 
and  silent,  fuU  of  aspirations  that  were  more  religious  than 
mere  ambition.  Nature  had  made  him  an  artist;  but  adverse 
circumstances  in  a  great  measure  withheld  from  him  those  or- 
dinary helps  and  appliances,  which  might  have  smoothed  the 
rugged  path  of  his  lonely  genius.  With  him  and  for  him,  art 
was  an  emanation  of  divinity,  purifying  and  ennobling  in  its 
revelations ;  had  he  been  more  prosperous  in  worldly  posses- 
sions, perhaps  his  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  holy 
might  have  been  obscured,  if  not  deadened.  How  he  laboured 
at  his  calling,  up  in  the  dull,  cold,  grey  city  early  as  the  lark 
rose  over  the  green  fields  of  his  infancy,  whither  his  yearning 
spirit  often  followed,  and  sang  with  her  spirit,  though  with  a 
less  glad  trill,  even  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven !  How  late  into 
the  dreary  evening  he  laboured,  till  the  stars  came  out,  and 
glanced  into  the  little  chamber,  brighter  light-bearers  than 
the  poor  candles  by  whose  uncertain  flicker  he  sometimes 
strove  to  work ! 

The  painter's  labour  was  not  all  pleasure ;  he  had  known 
before  he  had  crossed  the  rubicon,  that  he  must  struggle  on  through 
doubt,  depression,  and  a  thousand  hindrances ;  that  he  must  com- 
bat as  if  for  life,  and  flinch  from-no  adverse  thrust  of  Fate  in  disaim- 
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ingher.  Privations  of  all  kinds  he  was  prepared  to  meet — criticism, 
derision,  or  neglect ;  he  knew  that  greater  souls  than  his  had 
had  all  that,  and  yet  more,  to  bear ;  that  many  a  brave  heart 
around  him  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city  was  bearing  much 
more,  nay,  some  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  beset 
with  devils  in  the  shape  of  temptation  to  distrust  the  God  that 
made  them,  and  to  die  by  their  own  hands,  instead  of  strug- 
gling bravely  onward.  Poor,  lonely,  tired  spirits !  When 
Herman  Fulton  thought  on  these  he  thanked  God  and  took 
courage,  for  he  saw  a  shield  held  between  him  and*  despair,  or 
even  doubt :  the  mild,  loving  face  of  the  widowed  mother,  as 
she  sat  beside  his  easel,  smiling  him  into  hope,  Uke  heaven's 
visible  presence. 

But  had  Herman  no  dark  minutes  ?  Yes,  many.  In  the 
best  days  of  his  life,  when  his  young  fresh  spirit  longed  to 
dream  of  and  to  realise  beauty,  longed  to  transpose  lovely 
visions  from  his  mind  to  the  canvas,  to  seize  on  the  poetical 
side  of  life,  even  then,  to  meet  the  wants  of  daily  existence,  he 
was  obliged  to  break  through  the  young  romance  of  the  artist, 
and  haggle  with  a  fat  butcher  or  grocer,  as  to  the  price  at  which 
he  would  paint  himself,  his  wife,  and  seven  or  eight  children. 
He  was  reminded  of  his  extreme  youth,  "  how  new  he  was  in 
the  trade,"  told  of  Mr.  Simpkins,  who  had  painted  a  family  of 
ten,  each  with  a  full-blown  rose  in  his  or  her  hand  (like  Flam- 
borough's  orange  portraits),  for  twelve-and-sixpence  apiece. 

Fulton  must  not  refuse  any  sitter,  though  he  longed,  instead  of 
the  rubicund  butcher,  and  his  fatter,  redder  wife,  in  her  best 
green  silk,  to  paint  that  fair-faced,  bright  child  that  he  sees 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  picturesque  gipsy  beggar,  just  pass- 
ing by  the  window.  Poor  artist,  who  must  paint  for  bread, 
while  his  soul  is  yearning  for  the  bread  of  life  which  his  genius 
craves  ! 

Thus  Fulton  toiled  for  four  years,  well  knowing  that  he  must 
not  yet  look  for  fruit  of  all  that  patient  labour,  but  must  strive 
on,  and  await  the  slowly  coming  good. 

At  last  the  young  aspirant  produced  a  work  which  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Academy ;  it  was  praised,  admired,  and  sold, 
though  a  first  picture ;  the  artist  was  stunned  by  his  success, 
and  the  mother  died  of  the  joy .  nearest  a  mother's  heart. 

It  was  well  she  did  die,  perhaps ;  for  her  son's  next  offering 
to  the  Academy  was  rejected  as  an  extravagance,  and  leant 
against  the  wall  of  his  poor  studio,  gathering  dust  and  cobwebs. 
Then  Fulton  took  his  little  remaining  capital  and  set  off  for 
Rome,  there  to  weep,  study,  and  grow  into  a  perfect  man.  It 
was  a  life-struggle  that  lay  before  him ;  his  all  was  cast  upon 
one  single  die ;  if  that  failed,  the  future  would  be  a  blank. 
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He  had  arrived  in  the  capital  of  art  with  the  means  of  remain- 
ing  there  two  years,  and  with  the  firm  resolution  not  to  divert 
time  and  thought  from  intense  study,  by  painting  those  vulgar 
realities,  i.e.,  portraits  of  unmeaning  faces,  which  were,  to  his 
artist  soul,  as  discord  to  the  finely-strung  ear  of  a  great  musician. 

One  year  of  the  allotted  two  had  already  passed,  and  Fulton 
had  adhered  to  his  determination  not  to  purchase  present  ease 
at  the  cost  of  finer  inspiration,  when  an  accident  threw  Miss  De 
Bonneville  in  his  way. 

He  waj3  studying  in  the  Vatican,  and  almost  lost  in  thought 
before  a  picture,  when  the  beautiful  girl  passed  by,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  uncle,  Greneral  De  Bonneville,  of  Bonneville  Park, 

G shire,  lord  of  many  an  acre^  lord  of  more  influence  than 

acres,  and,  moreover,  descended  from  one  Bonvil  who  had 
attended  some  rough  baron  of  the  Conqueror's  train,  in  the  useful 
capacity  of  barber  to  the  baronial  beard.  Yet,  despite  all  these 
advantages,  the  General  was  a  fat,  vulgar-looking,  red-faced  old 
man,  who,  had  he  not  been  a  little,  or  rather  a  good  deal,  his  own 
trumpeter,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  very  respectable  dealer 
in  butter  and  cheese. 

Miss  De  Bonneville  was  a  spoilt  beauty,  her  uncle's  pet,  every- 
one's pet,  from^the  old  gentleman  and  his  five  sons,  down  to  the 
lowest  menial  in  the  house ;  her  whims,  caprices,  and  wilfulness 
were  easily  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  good  heart  that  beat 
under  all ;  and  then  her  face  was  so  fair,  it  made  every  trifling 
error  forgotten.  Knowing  her  power,  the  spoilt  beauty  carried 
everything  before  her. 

As  the  niece  and  uncle  passed  by  Fulton,  they  stopped  to 
contemplate  his  work.  The  young  beaut}'^  had  never  taken  any 
notice  of  art  before ;  it  was  a  thing  out  of  her  way;  pictures  gave 
her  head-aches,  aches  of  all  sorts.  But  Fulton's  face  caught  her 
eye ;  from  that,  interest  and  curiosity  were  excited  as  to  his  work ; 
she  strained  her  sight  to  take  in  the  most  trifling  details  of  the 
sketch.  Then  May  contrived  to  draw  her  uncle  back  again  to 
the  spot,  blinding  him  most  skilfully  as  to  the  why  and  where- 
fore. 

But  finding  himself  rather  incommoded  by  several  inquisitive 
gazers,  at  the  moment,  the  painter  rose,  and  having  gathered  up 
his  implements,  departed. 

That  evening.  May  De  Bonneville  informed  her  uncle,  in  her 
own  pretty,  wilful  way,  that  she  meant  to  have  her  portrait  painted 
in  Rome,  that  she  had  chosen  the  artist,  and  that  he,  the  General, 
must  go  and  talk  to  him  about  it.  She  was  quite  ready  with 
the  painter's  name  and  address,  though  how  she  had  learnt  either 
was  a  mystery.  In  vain  was  it  represented  to  her  that  the  man 
was  unknown,  had  never  been  heard  of,  probably  never  would 

]s2 
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be ;  lived  in  such  a  poor  quarter  of  the  city,  too  ;  she  was  only 
the  more  determined,  and  the  indulgent  old  man  set  off  the  next 
morning  to  the  artist's,  enjoying  beforehand  the  pleased  surprise, 
the  confusion,  the  thankfulness  of  the  obscure  painter,  that  he 
should  be  singled  out  for  the  signal  honour  that  awaited  him. 

But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations !  Mr.  Fulton 
was  not  a  modest,  grateful  young  man.  thankful  for  a  little  notice, 
and  delighted  at  having  secured  a  patron,  and  such  a  patron  'pro 
tempore  even.  No,  far  from  this,  he  actually  bowed  to  the 
General,  with  a  dignity  absurdly  out  of  place  in  a  man  of  his 
position,  gravely  thanked  the  petrified  gentleman  for  the  obliging 
offer,  &c.,  and  informed  him  that  he  did  not  undertake  portraits, 
being  merely  a  student  in  Eome. 

Of  course  Greneral  De  Bonneville  withdrew,  considerably  dis- 
gusted with  the  pride  of  the  'parvenu.  Not  so  Miss  De  Bonne- 
ville; opposition  to  her  wishes  usually  served  to  increase  them  ten- 
fold. She  must,  she  would  be  painted  by  Mr.  Fulton ;  one  would 
suppose  that  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  her  existence  hung 
in  the  balances  of  the  artist's  hands.  She  alternately  scolded, 
coaxed,  and  wheedled  the  old  man  till  she  made  him  apply  for 
permission — ^yes,  he,  the  aristocratic  De  Bonneville,  actually  had 
to  ask  permission  of  a  penniless  professional  man,  for  his  niece  to 
visit  a  tumble-down  studio. 

This  request  was  met  with  courteous  compliance.  The  impa- 
tient beauty  roved  about  the  shabby  chamber,  working  herself  into 
a  fit  of  wild  enthusiasm  for  art,  which  she  understood  about  as 
much  as  the  Newtonian  system. 

Being  more  than  ever  determined  to  be  painted  by  Fulton, 
chiefly  as  an  excuse  for  returning  again  and  again  to  those 
sombre  walls  whose  inmate  was  so  charming,  she  once  more 
urged  the  General  to  renew  his  offers  to  the  painter,  only  accom- 
panying[the  proposal  by  the  promise  of  a  recompense  sufficient  to 
dazzle  any  needy  man.  For  a  long  time  the  needy  man  steadily 
refused  all  overtures,  and  when  at  last  he  yielded,  it  was  to  the 
prayers  of  the  beautiful  face,  not  to  the  prospect  of  emolument 
or  patronage. 

As  the  portrait  slowly  progressed — for  Fulton  worked  on  that 
canvas  as  Penelope  at  her  web — ^it  became  almost  a  necessity  of 
Miss  De  Bonneville's  existence  to  come  again  and  again  to  the 
humble  scene,  which  was  growing  fairer  in  her  eyes  than  any  of 
the  most  gorgeous  palaces  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 

It  was  an  odd  whim  in  the  high-born  girl,  yet,  in  one  sense, 
its  results  were  beneficial,  for  it  was  there  she  first  learnt  she  had 
a  mind  and  heart ;  there  both  began  to  expand ;  there,  for  the 
first  time,  a  doubt  flashed  across  her  mind  as  to  whether  the 
creed  of  her  birthright  wOrS  true,  the  creed  that  taught  her  the 
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wide  social  distinctions  of  life,  and  narrowed  her  views  of  ex- 
istence till  she  could  see  nothing  noble,  nothing  great,  unless 
heralded  by  high-sounding  titles,  or  a  long  roll  of  ancestry.  Was 
not  this  man — Herman  Fulton — labouring  in  his  grand  calling, 
looking  up  to  heaven  for  inspiration,  leading  the  pure  life  of  a 
saint,  living  above  the  world,  indifferent  to  it— was  not  he  greater 
than  nobles,  aye,  than  kings  ?  She  was  sure  he  was.  The  pride 
of  her  race,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  melted  away  like  snow  in  the 
sunshine,  and  there  grew  up  within  her  a  timidity  she  had  never 
known  before. 

Was  she  in  love  ?  her  imagination  was,  if  not  her  heart 
perhaps  the  love  of  a  young  girl  usually  lies  more  in  her  fancy 
than  in  her  bosom. 

May  De  Bonneville  was  unhappy,  restless,  miserable,  absent 
from  the  engrossing  object  of  her  thoughts ;  that  grand,  antique 
head  went  through  her  dreams  all  night,  attended  her  waking 
hours  with  singular  pertinacity,  suggesting  extraordinary  views 
of  life,  at  least  extraordinary  in  her  who  entertained  them.  But 
still  May  did  not  call  her  feelings  love  ;  perhaps  lingering  pride 
prevented  such  an  admission,  even  to  herself,  perhaps  mere  inno- 
cent unconsciousness.  Who  can  say  where  love  begins  to  wind 
its  subtle  web  in  the  heart  ?  or  who  can  reckon  when  the  last, 
last  link  is  torn  apart,  and  the  flowery  chain  scattered  upon  the 

winds  ? 

♦  «  «  *  *  « 

Smiling  skies,  have  ye  no  charm  to  pour  down  some  of  your 
gold  into  impoverished  hearts  below,  hearts  that  sorrow  has 
so  withered,  or  worldliness  dried  up?  Surely  this  thought  has 
oft  and  again  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  toiling  student  of 
art,  when  looking  up  to  the  glorious  heaven  of 'Italy, 

Oft  enough  had  the  chastened  mind  of  Fulton  contrasted 
the  brightness  of  external  nature  around  him,  with  the  deep  well 
of  sorrow  in  his  own  soul,  closed  up  and  concealed  from  the  gaze 
of  the  prying  and  indifferent,  and  only  opened  to  God  and  his 
angels. 

Probably  genius  has  no  inspiration  to  ^  equal  sorrow,  real 
sorrow,  arising  from  no  fanciful  cause,  nursed  by  no  dreams  of 
the  habitually  melancholy  imagination,  but  the  true-bom  grief 
whose  cup  is  so  full,  that  one  added  drop  must  shiver  the  fragile 
goblet  that  it  fills.  At  no  period  had  Fulton  approached  so 
nearly  his  own  ideal  of  art ;  compositions  flowed  from  his  pencil 
with  a  rapidity  and  perfection  which  astonished  one  who  had 
always  been  such  a  severe  critic  of  his  own  productions.  Now 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  himself  that  inward  applause  which 
has  no  affinity  with  vanity. 
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Fulton  began  to  be  talked  of  in  little  coteries  of  Eome  as  a 
"  promising  young  man."     He  was  visited  in  his  studio  by  a  few 
roving  EngUshmen,  who  thought  they  would  scarcely  pass  for 
travelled  men  at  home,  unless  they  acquired  some  of  the  art- 
critic's  jargon.    These  offered  the  painter  a  world  of  advice,  with 
supplemental  hints  on  every  possible  technicality  of  art.  One  sug- 
gested more  modesty  in  colouring,  another  considered  the  colour- 
ing too  sombre  ;  one  man  counselled  greater  boldness  of  outline, 
another  thought  the  sketches  rather  exaggerated ;  one  advised  more 
attention  to  historic  accuracy,  another  condemned  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  real ;  one  feared  that  he  would  end  as  an  ultra  pre- 
Baphaelite,  another  that  his  pictures  would  be  more  dreamy  and 
vague  than  Turner's  later  productions.  But  the  painter  only  bowed, 
or  said  a  very  few  words,  plainly  intimating  his  intention  of  abid- 
ing by  his  own  conscientious  convictions.     The  consequence  of 
this  obstinate  independence,  was  the  loss  of  muchjpatronage,  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  the  spread  of  inimical  reports,  not  only  as 
to  the  painter's  genius,  but  even  with  regard  to  his  personal 
character.    The  modest,  self-respecting  man  became  known  to  a 
certain  set,  as  a  vain,  puffed-up  egotist  of  insufferable  preten- 
sions, whose  talents — such  as  they  were — would  never  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  his  obstinate  rejection  of  counsel 
condemned  them. 

"  I  have  done  your  bidding,  Miss  De  Bonneville,"  said  a  young 
Englishman,  lounging  up  to  the  belle  of  English  society  in  Eome; 
"  I  have  been  to  see  your  iproUgSs  pictures." 

"  You  have  ? — are  you  not  delighted  ? " 

"  To  obey  your  commands,  certainly ;  but — ^" 

"  Surely  you  admire  the  pictures  %  ^' 

"  Well,  to  apeak  frankly,  they  are  very  respectable ;  there  is  a 
partial  cleverness  about  them." 

"  Mr.  St.  Maur,  you  must  be  mad  I "  May  was  fast  losing  that 
repose  of  manner  which  had  been  so  painfully  inculcated  upon 
her,  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  aristocratic  life. 

"  No,  Miss  De  Bonneville,  I  am  not  mad ;  but  that  fellow,  'pon 
my  honour,  is  insuflferable." 

"  What  fellow  ? "  cried  May  indignantly,  and  getting  very  red, 
half  with  anger,  half  with  vexation  at  the  emotion  she  felt  she 
was  displaying. 

"  I  mean  the  painter.  Beally,  I  never  saw  anything  so  cool ; 
quite  an  air  de  grand  seigneur,  I  am  sure  he  thought  he  had  no 
thanks  to  give  us  for  our  visit.  I  meant  to  have  given  him  an 
order,  to  oblige  you,  but  he  completely  cut  himself  off  from  it  by 
his  nonchalaTice," 

'*  I  am  very  glad  to  he^  it." 

"  Glad ! " 
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"  Yes,  glad,  Mr.  St.  Maur ;  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  the 
patron  of  such  a  man ! " 

"  Miss  De  Bonneville ! " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  Mr.  St.  Maur,  you  are  utterly  unworUiy 
to  be  Mr.  Fulton's  patron ;  you  can  no  more  appreciate  his  genius 
than  you  could  enter  into  Beethoven's  soul  and  sing  with  him. 
Fray  take  my  advice,  and  confine  your  attention  to  canes,  cigars, 
and  pale  lavenders ;  those  are  the  objects  suited  to  the  calibre  of 
your  mind." 

Happily  men  can't  call  women  out,  and  happily  women  are 
cowards,  otherwise  the  fair  May  would  have  stood  some  chance 
of  measuring  her  length  on  the  greenswcu*d  a  few  hours  later, 
instead  of  treading  a  measure  lightly  in  the  Palazzo  of  the  Duca 

6 ,  one  of  the  few  Eoman  nobles  who  retcdn  the  splendour 

of  their  mediaeval  ancestors,  and  are  enabled  to  exercise  Italian 
hospitality  on  a  princely  scale. 

The  scene  was  very  splendid,  for  luxury  reigned,  and  the 
arrangements  had  fallen  into  French  hands.  Among  the 
grandest  in  Europe  were  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Palazzo 

G ,  adorned  as  they  were  with  lavish  richness,  and  crowded, 

as  far  as  good  taste  permitted,  with  the  rarest  objects  of  art  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  lit  by  a  mimic  sunshine,  flung  back 
again  and  again  by  magnificent  mirrors  of  that  period,  when  one 
Italian  city  at  least  was  unrivalled  for  her  production  of  glass. 

But,  beyond  all  the  polished  mirrors  the  crimson  and  gold 
hangings,  the  gilded  and  velvet  lounges,  the  rich  marquetrie  and 
ormolu,  was  the  profuse  wealth  of  flowers  scattered  around  in 
vases,  or  festooning  the  walls.  Add  to  all,  the  gay  dancers,  in 
every  variety  of  European  costume,  moving  in  just  measure  to 
the  music,  so  perfect  in  its  rich  flow  that  scarcely  truer  notes 
were  heard  in  the  Pope's  chosen  band. 

Among  the  dancers  was  pre-eminently  noticed,  the  fair 
English  girl,  whose  hair  was  bound  with  a  wreath  of  pearls, 
while  her  snowy  vestments  floated  round  her  like  gossamer. 

Ever  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  admiration,  May  certainly  in  that 
moment  forgot  the  nobler  inner  life  of  which  she  had  lately 
dreamed,  nor  did  there  cross  her  mind  for  a  moment  the  bare 
chamber  of  the  artist,  with  the  patient  labourer,  there  working  as 
if  for  eternity. 

Who  could  dream  of  those  dull  walls  amid  flashing  mirrors 
and  crimson  drapery  ?  Who  could  conjure  up  the  pale,  bent 
student,  with  his  yellow  hair  and  mild  eye,  amid  those  brilliant^ 
animated  Italians  ? 

May  certainly  did  not  dream  of  him,  but  gave  herself  up  to 
the  enjojrment  of  the  moment  with  aU  the  vivacity  of  her  nature. 
How  lavishly  her  smiles  fell  on  all  around— almost  indiscrimi- 
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nately ;  how  she  flirted  with  one  man,  waltzed  with  another, 
gave  this  one  a  nod,  that  one  a  few  low  words,  to  another  a  stray 
flower  from  her  bouquet.  Her  gay  spirits  were  only  at  last 
reined  in  by  the  latent  pride  of  her  nature,  when  some  empty 
idiot,  encouraged  by  her  careless  familiarity,  ventured  to  address 
her  in  words  that  were  treasonable,  unless  uttered  by  her  peer, 
or  by  one  on  whom  her  imagination  chose  to  confer  nobility. 
Then  how  like  a  queen  she  flung  back  her  graceful  head,  and 
looked  the  haughty  words  she  was  too  proud  to  speak. 

A  few  minutes  later  May  was  whirling  through  a  waltz  with  a 
handsome  Neapolitan.  "  You  have  dropped  a  billet,  signorina," 
said  her  partner,  during  a  brief  pause  in  the  giddy  measure,  and 
he  picked  up  a  little  note  and  handed  it  to  her.  "It  is  not 
mine,"  said  May  impatiently,  yet  there  was  her  name  plainly 
written  on  the  white  paper,  and  evidently  by  an  English  hand. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  fling  it  away,  but  feminine  curiosity 
prevailed  over  momentary  indignation  at  a  supposed  liberty,  and 
she  made  an  excuse  to  retire  for  a  moment  to  peruse  the  myste- 
rious communication  which  had  been  so  strangely  flung  at  her 
feet.  But  her  attempt  at  retirement  was  of  no  avail,  for  crowds 
of  admirers  pursued  her  steps,  and  the  homage  which  five 
minutes  before  had  seemed  so  charming,  now  appeared  wearying 
and  impertinent,  when  she  felt  constrained  furtively  to  glide 
the  bUlet  into  her  bosom,  to  rest  there  till  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber  should  enable  her  to  examine  its  contents. 

"  Ah,  cousin  mine,"  said  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  General, 
as  he  approached  May,  "  yon  have  been  gay  to-night." 

"  A  pity,  if  you  thought  so,  that  you  had  not  come  in  earlier  to 
subdue  my  spirits  to  the  standard  of  decorum,  my  sage  mentor. 
1  suppose  you  have  been  playing  billiards  all  the  evening  ? " 

"  I  have  been  reading." 

"  What  a  philosopher  !    Any  letters  from  England  ? " 

"A  few,  but  only  from  indifferent  people ;  none  for  you.  May." 

"Any  cards  of  invitation  for  me  ?" 

"  What !  all  the  way  from  England  ? " 

"  Nonsense ;  you  know  what  I  mean — from  en  ville  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  invitation  for  you  for  to-morrow." 

"  From  whom  ? " 

"  Don't  look  so  happy  and  expectant.  May,  you're  not  invited 
to  any  gay  scene ;  the  note  I  refer  to  is  only  a  request  from  your 
favourite,  that  you  will  grant  him  an  hour  of  the  light  of  your 
countenance  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  provoke  me,  Charlie ;  who  is  it  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  who  is  your  favourite  ? " 

"No;  I  thought  that  Neapolitan  was  an  hour  ago,  now  I 
think  him  disgusting." 
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"  The  note  is  from  Mr.  Fulton,  May,  who  respectfully  com- 
plains that  you  have  kept  him  a  week  waiting  for  a  sitting. 
He  says  that  he  is  anxious  to  finish  your  portrait,  as  he 
wishes  to  devote  his  labour  entirely  to  a  great  picture  which  he 
has  begun." 

"  Ah,  he  is  tired  of  my  picture,  then,"  said  May,  adding  very 
quickly,  "  How  dared  you  open  that  note,  Charles  ? " 

"  How  did  I  dare  ?  Why,  May,  your  memory  grows  short ; 
you  know  you  asked  me  to  read  any  indififerent  notes  that  might 
arrive  while  you  were  out,  and  to  answer  them,  if  I  could."^ 

"And  this  one — did  you  answer  it?" 

"  I  did ;  I  tliought  it  only  common  courtesy.  I  have  too 
much  involuntary  reverence  for  a  man  of  genius  to  tolerate  his 
being  slighted.  I  wrote  civilly,  apologised  for  your  apparent 
neglect,  laid  the  blame  on  your  numerous  engagements,  and 
promised  for  you  that  you  should  be  in  his  studio  to-morrow.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Charlie,  for  I  really  have  no  intention  of 
going  thither  for  a  month  to  come." 

"  May,  you  cannot  mean  to  act  so  capriciously  V 

"  But  I  do,  though ;  I  won't  be  driven  to  anything.  I  shall 
go  home  now,  Charlie." 

"  Not  yet,  don't  go  yet." 

"  But  I  will,  though.  I  hate  this  tawdry,  tinselled  scene,  and 
these  dancing  puppets  ;  in  fact,  what  was  charming  an  hour  ago 
is  now  insipid." 

"  0,  fickle  sex  1 " 

"  I  am  not  fickle,  and  I  should  be  rational  enough  if  people 
would  let  me,  but  everyone  is  so  disappointing,  so " 

'*  So  you  don't  know  what,  May." 

"  True,  I  don't  know  what ;  but  I  would  express,  if  I  could, 
something  infinitely  despicable.     Come,  I  must  and  will  go." 

*'  But  your  party  ? " 

"  Oh,  they  will  not  miss  me ;  everyone  wearies  of  me  after  a 
little  time." 

"  No  ;  I  don't,  May." 

"Charlie,  you  are  always  better  than  I  deserve.  I  often 
contrast  you  with  myself,  and  you  invariably  gain,  by  the  com- 
parison/' 

"  I  don't  think  I  deserve  your  compliment.  When  I  am  a 
spoilt  young  beauty,  adored  and  incensed  like  you,  then  I  may 
claim  some  merit  for  a  certain  degree  of  sobriety ;  till  then,  dear 
child,  don't  flatter  me !  But,  May,  you  will  think  better  about 
this  poor  artist  ?" 

'•  Poor !  don't  call  him  poor  !  he  is  rich,  affluent  in  the  choicest 
wealth,  and  has  more  pride  than  kings." 

"May,  beware!" 
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"  Beware  of  what  ? " 

"You  are  trifling  with  this  man's  heart,  trifling  with  your 
own ;  stop  in  time  !'* 

"  I — I — nonsense,  Charley ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about/' 

"  Yes,  I  do,  May ;  and  I  can  fancy  poor  Mr.  Fulton,  sensitive 
as  he  is  gifted,  perhaps,  and  lured  on,  half  by  your  fair  eyes, 
half  by  your  coquetry,  to  adore  you,  and  then,  like  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere's  lovers,  slain  by  your  noble  birth." 

"  0,  Charlie !  I  am  not  the  heartless  wretch  that  you  think 
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I  never  supposed  you  a  heartless  wretch,  May,  only  a  giddy, 
thoughtless  girl,  doing  mischief,  nay,  sometimes  scattering  great 
sorrows  around  her,  half  in  sport,  half  in  ignorance.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  you  twice  as  dangerous  as  an  actually  heartless 
woman  ?  Your  own  feelings  I  verily  believe  get  interested  in 
the  dangerous  game  you  play,  almost  enough  to  deceive  yourself 
as  well  as  others." 

"  What  have  I  done  that  Mr.  Fulton  can  complain  of? " 

'^  Probably  nothing  that  he  mil  complain  of,  if  he  is  a  proud 
man ;  but  have  you  not  treated  him  with  unbounded  considera- 
tion one  day,  with  rude  neglect,  almost  contempt,  another?" 

"  I  never  meant  it,  for  I  think  him  the  noblest  man  in  the 
world." 

"  Are  you  serious,  May  ? " 

"lam." 

•'  Then  more  emphatically  I  say.  Beware !  beware  how  your 
affections  get  irrevocably  engaged,  how  you  yourself  fall  into  an 
imprudent — ^* 

**  Charlie,  if  Mr.  Fulton  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him,  you 
should  see — " 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"The  world  should  not  govern  me,  tyrant  opinion  should 
weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  balance ;  I  would  dare  to  be  happy." 

"  You  would  repent  of  your  happiness." 

"  Never !  I  should  glory  in  being  the  wife  of  such  a  man,  in 
sharing  his  grand  thoughts,  watching  the  fire  of  his  genius 
burning  upon  his  heart's  altar !  I  would  rather  share  poverty, 
privation,  actual  misery,  Charlie,  with  an  ambitious  genius, 
whose  soul  was  pure  and  noble,  than  reign  a  queen  with  another 
man ! "  As  she  spoke,  May  de  Bonneville's  face  lighted  up  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  added  a  thousand  charms  to  her  rare  beauty.. 
"  Yes,"  she  continued,  turning  her  bright  face  from  the  glare  of 
the  ball-room  to  the  serene  heavens,  as  she  walked  up  and  down 
a  marble  balcony  that  fronted  the  Palazzo ;  "  as  I  turn  my  back 
upon  those  gaudy  lamps  to  look  up  to  the  holy  stars,  so  woidd  I 
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turn  from  the  earthy  sons  of  earth  to  this  man  whom  Gk)d  has 
gifted,  if  he  loved  me  and  I  loved  him/' 

"And  you  expect  me  to  keep  this  romantic  dream  a  profound 
secret,  I  suppose,  good  cousin  ? " 

'•  I  rely  upon  your  honour,  if  not  upon  your  afifection,  Charlie, 
never  to  betray  my  confidence." 

Charles  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  but  he  examined  May's 
face,  to  read  whether  any  deep  feeling  really  lay  hidden  beneath 
her  romantic  enthusiasm. 

"May,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "you  deceive  yourself;  you 
are  not  the  girl  to  think  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  If  your 
imagination  or  sentimentality  lead  you  to  commit  an  imprudence, 
you  will  repent  most  bitterly,  when  once  the  rosy  hues  of  romance 
have  faded  away." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  me  incapable  of  a  steadfast  affection  1 '' 

"  Quite  so,  May." 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  in  now,  Charles." 

"  Are  you  angry,  May  ? " 

**  No,  only  sorry  to  find  you  are  so  like  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  How  like  them  ? " 

"In  injustice  and  ungenerosity.  You  seem  to  think  me  a 
baby,  a  fool." 

"  No,  neither,  but  you  have  too  much  love  of  general  admira- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  the  devotion  of  one  heart,  however  noble 
that  heart  might  be.  In  plain  words,  dear  May,  you  are  a 
flirt." 

"At  least  you  have  no  right  to  say  so  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  of  your  faults,  and  this  is 
your  greatest  one.    May,  you  look  offended." 

"  I  am  so ;  but  pray  go  on,  don't  spare  me,  let  me  hear  of  all 
my  sins." 

"  No,  only  of  one.  That  you  are  a  desperate  flirt,  I  stand  here 
a  living  evidence." 

"  "V^at  can  you  mean  ? " 

"  Plainly  this, — why  do  I  live,  why  have  I  lived  years  near 
you,  seeing  all  that  is  really  sweet  and  lovable  in  you,  appre- 
ciating the  beauty  of  your  fair  young  face,  as  much,  nay  perhaps 
more,  than  any,  and  yet  one  word  like  love  I  have  never  breathed 
to  you.   Why  is  this.  May  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  said  May,  colouring  a  little ;  "  I  suppose  I  am  not  to 
your  taste,  I  suppose  you  like  someone  else,  and  besides,  you 
know — *' 

"  I  know  this,  May, — that  were  I  to  waste  worlds  of  feeling  on 
you,  you  could  give  me  no  heart — at  least,  no  undivided  heart 
— ^in  return ;  or,  did  you  give  it  me,  the  veriest  trifler  might  soon 
snatch  it  away  again." 
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"  So  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  subject  ?" 

Perhaps  I  have." 

I  am  really  infinitely  your  debtor!"  and  May  made  her 
cousin  a  low  curtsy.  "  Pray,  Charles,  have  you  any  more  to 
say  ? " 

"  Only  this :  you  may  marry  this  Fulton  if  you  like — " 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  condescending  permission," 

"  Nonsense !  you  know  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
may  marry  him,  I  repeat,  in  one  of  your  exalte  moments,  but  you 
will  be  ashamed  of  lum  afterwards." 

"  Ashamed  of  him ! — of  him  ?    Are  you  mad  ? " 

"  Not  quite.  Yes,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  him ;  if  not  per- 
sonally, of  his  profession,  his  parentage,  perhaps  his  surround- 
ings, his  poverty ;  beyond  all,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  the  ban 
which  society  puts  on  the  professional  man.  Did  you  ever 
read  Eogers'  Table-talk  ? " 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? " 

"  A  good  deal.  There  is  a  passage  in  it  in  which  he  says — I 
don't  know  if  I  quote  accurately,  but  I  know  this  is  the  sense — 
'  An  artist,  if  a  man  of  genius,  may  sometimes  manage  to  effect 
his  own  entrance  into  society,  but  it  is  in  vain  for  hun  to  hope 
to  drag  his  wife  and  family  in  after  him/  You  cannot  raise  an 
artist  husband  to  your  own  position,  and  his  wife  must  sink,  you 
see,  beneath  his." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  Charles  ?  " 

"  Is  not  that  enough  ? " 

"  No,  not  enough  for  my  conversion.  Now,  in  your  turn,  listen 
to  me.  I  may  have  had  pride,  vanity,  a  thousand  other  un- 
sightly faults,  but  I  have  a  heart,  though  you  deny  me  one,  and 
I  will  give  it  freely,  wholly,  and  for  ever  to  the  man  that  seems 
to  me  best  and  noblest,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  and  I  will  abide 
by  my  choice  also,  and  glory  in  it  I  At  the  same  time  I  have 
not,  remember,  the  most  distant  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Fulton 
cares  anything  for  me,  nor  do  I  admit  that  I  care  anything  for 
him;  so,  you  see,  it  is  rather  premature  to  discuss  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  an  offer  so  completely  in  the  clouds."  As  she 
spoke,  May's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and,  as  will  be  supposed, 
when  Charles  saw  them,  he  made  a  very  humble  confession  of  a 
harsh  judgment,  and  an  equally  earnest  solicitation  for  pardon. 

Charles  de  Bonneville  was  about  thirty-sfx,  far  gone  in 
bachelor  habits,  all  of  them  excepting  selfishness,  indeed — that 
he  had  not  acquired  and  never  could  acquire,  self  was  the  last 
person  that  he  thought  of. 

People  said^that  he  had  never  thought  of  marrying ;  at  least,  he 
had  never  appeared  to  contemplate  such  a  step,  and  he  was 
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accustomed  to  view  his  next  brother  as  his  cert-ain  successor.  He 
was  a  man  who  did  a  vast  amount  of  good,  quietly,  unostenta- 
tiously, so  that  few  knew  how  large  was  his  generosity.  Many 
a  young  artist,  many  a  struggling  author,  turned  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  darkness,  and,  groping  through  adversity's  gloom, 
met  the  outstretched  hand  full  to  overflowing. 

Without  brilliancy,  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  ability,  practical 
common  sense,  and  happily  neither  his  position  nor  his  fortune 
had  ever  inspired  him  with  a  false  estimate  of  himself;  to  him 
every  man  was  a  brother,  to  be  treated  with  equal  courtesy, 
whether  clad  in  the  expensive  robes  of  a  peer,  or  the  rags  of  a 
peasant. 

As  for  his  person,  it  might  be  better  described  as  insignificant 
than  anything  else,  though  his  countenance  was  intellectual  and 
agreeable,  as  such  a  man's  must  ever  be.  For  his  lovely,  spoilt 
cousin  ,Charles  de  Bonneville's  affection  was  profoimd  and  sincere, 
passing  a  brother's  love,  by  whatever  name  he  chose  to  call  it, 
either  to  himself,  to  the  world,  or  to  her. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Amongst  all  the  sights  and  pleasures  in  or  near  Paris,  I  do  not 
think  I  enjoyed  any  more  than  the  day  I  spent  at  Versailles.  It 
was  not  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grandes  Eaitx,  still  less  so  of  the 
F^tes  de  Nuit,  which  bring  to  the  gardens  of  the  old  chateau 
such  a  numerous  throng  that,  I  am  told,  it  requires  quite  a 
struggle  and  a  crush  to  secure  places  in  the  trains  which  convey 
the  visitors  there  and  back.  We  had  the  grand  palace  of  Louis 
XIV.  all  to  ourselves,  and  I  liked  it  far  better  thus,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  his  spirit  pervaded  it  still,  and  as  if  the  long  century  and 
a  half,  almost  two  centuries  indeed,  had  suddenly  rolled  back 
while  I  walked  through  those  stiff  avenues  and  gazed  on  the 
fountains,  whose  plan  has  so  evidently  been  traced  by  the  com- 
pass; it  seemed  as  if  a  new  light  were  thrown  on  me  with 
regard  to  the  Grand  Steele,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much.  I 
could  conjure  up  the  Roi  Soleil,  and  the  many  great  mon  who 
brought  their  quota  to  the  fame  and  grandeur  of  that  bril- 
liant  period   of   French  history — statesmen,  financiers,  poets. 
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artists,  warriors,  &c.,  whose  varied  talents  Louis  knew  so  well 
how  to  appreciate,  and  whose  deeds  and  works  helped  to  shed 
so  bright  a  lustre  over  that  epoch.  How  grand,  but  how  formal 
to  our  modern  notions,  are  these  grounds,  designed  by  Lenotre, 
with  their  broad  straight  walks,  in  which  could  be  driven,  in  all 
security,  the  state  carriages  of  the  day,  the  cumbrous  carrossea. 
By-the-by,  the  decision  oi  the  Grand  Monarque,  whose  word  was 
law,  not  only  in  great  things  but  also  in  minor  matters  in 
which  he  chose  to  interfere,  changed  the  gender  of  that  word 
carrosse ;  it  has  remained  masculine  ever  since  the  day  that  he 
asked  for  mon  carrosse!  *• "  Ybu  mean  ma  carrasse,"  respectfully 
suggested  someone  present.  I  wonder  how  that  somebody 
could  have  dared  make  such  an  'observation  to  the  despotic 
king.  "MoK  carrosse!"  repeated  Louis,  in  a  tone  which  admitted 
of  no  contradiction;  and  inon  carroise  it  is  to  this  day.  The 
revolutionists  of  1789  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  change 
its  gender  again,  by  way  of  adding  one  more  proof  io  their  horror 
of  the  ci'devants,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  .although  one  of 
their  most  sanguinary  leaders-Marafc-proposed  to  make  a 
totally  new  and  sweeping  distinction  with  regard  to  the  said 
carrosses;  he  simply  wanted  to  do  away  not  only  with  the 
carrosses  themselves,  but  with  all  those  who  should  make  use  of 
such  conveyances.  "  Iljallait"  he  used  to  say,  "  tomber  sur  ceux 
qui  avaient  des  voitures,  dcs  valets,  des  habits  de  soie,  et  qui 
sortaient  des  spectacles ;  /itaient  s^rement  des  aristocrats!'  Indeed, 
it  needed  less  than  having  carriages,  footmen,  and  silken  attire, 
and  going  to  the  theatres,  to  constitute  crimes  worthy  of  death, 
in  the  opinion  of  him  who  played  so  conspicuous  and  sanguinary 
a  part  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  who  was  proclaimed  a  martyr 
to  liberty  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  whose 
remains  were  placed  in  the  Pantheon,  to  be  ejected  thence  only 
four  months  later,  this  short-lived  glory  being  succeeded  by 
execration  of  his  name  and  acts. 

But  I  have  been  digressing  far  from  Versailles  and  Louis 
XIV.  How  little  did  the  absolute  king,  who,  when  still  a  boy 
in  years,  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  of  Parliament  by  walking 
straight  into  the  room,  all  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was,  and  who 
pronounced  the  famous  words, "  L'Etat  c'est  moi !"  anticipate  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Etats  G^neraux  would  be  under  such 
stormy  auspices,  and  would  be  followed  by  far  more  stormy 
events.  How  could  he,  when  all  around  him  were  waiting  on 
his  smiles,  and.  why  should  we,  under  these  classic  shades  ?  '  We 
would  rather  banish  such  dark  thoughts  from  our  minds,  and 
re-people  the  park  with  some  of  these  who  surrounded  Louis  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory, — ^the  courtly  Bacine,  for  instance,  whose 
genius  the  king  so  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  who,  it 
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has  been  said,  depicted  humanity,  such  as  it  is^  while  Comeille, 
his  friend  and  rival  in  dramatic  fame,  though  not  in  courtly 
favour,  for  he  rarely  quitted  his  quiet  home  at  Eouen,  painted 
them  such  as  they  should  be.  There  is  something  that  reminds 
one  of  the  literature  of  that  period,  and  calls  up  Eacine  and 
Corneille  to  the  imagination  in  those  magnificent  avenues.  By- 
the-by,  Louis  XIV.  could  not  have  seen  the  latter  in  all  their 
beauty,  for,  powerful  as  he  was,  he  could  not  hasten  their  growth; 
and  even  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  these  trees  must  have 
been  pigmies  to  what  they  ai:e  now.  Eacine  was  as  charming  in 
socie^  as  he  is  in  his  writings,  and  Louis  XIY.  was  very  padial 
to  him.  He  was  historian  to  the  great  King,  who,  when  poorly, 
used  to  have  him  to  sleep  in  his  room,  and  to  read  aloud  to 
him,  for  Eacine  had,  in  addition  to  his  other  gifts,  a  particularly 
pleasing  voice,  and  read  admirably :  it  is  related  that  one  day 
there  happened  to  be  no  other  book   at   hand  than  Amyot's 

Vies  de  Plutarque,"  written   in  very  old-fashioned   French. 

(Test  lien  Omdoi8l\  objected  the  King.  Eacine  promised  to 
obviate  that  inconvenience,  took  up  the  volxmie,  and  read  on 
without  hesitation,  substituting  his  own  modem  and  graceful 
expressions,  to  the  text  which  he  had  before  his  eyes. 

Now  let  us  visit  one  foimtain  after  another,  gazing  first  on 
Neptune,  with  his  surrounding  tritons,  who  are  most  properly 
placed  amid  their  native  element,  which  they  throw  up  to  a 
tremendous  height,  and  in  aU  maimer  of  shapes,  at  the  tune  of 
the  QraTides  Eaux ;  then  on  many  of  the  more  terrestrial  divini- 
ties— ^the  seasons,  for  instance — ^who  must  feel  rather  astonished 
at  being  called  on  to|do  duty  as  water-nymphs !  Let  us  glance, 
en  passant,  at  the  evergreens — box-trees,  if  I  am  not  mistcdcen — 
cut  into  quaint  shapes  like  those  PUny  mentions  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  dearly-beloved  villa  and  grounds — and  at  the  grande 
orangerie  in  which  the  orange-trees  are  still  confined ;  for  al- 
though the  weather  is  fine,  spring  is  not  yet  forward  enough  to 
admit  of  their  being  in  the  open  air.  Besides  the  divinities — 
maritLDie,  celestial,  and  terrestrial, — ^whose  business  in  these 
gardens  seems  to  be  to  preside  over  the  fountains^  round  or  oval, 
but  each  and  all  shaped  with  the  utmost  precision  of  geometry — 
there  are  plenty  of  staitues  on  terra  firma  interspersed  amongst 
the  groves.  Truly  there  is  a  continual  call  on  one's  recollec- 
tions of  heathen  mjrthology  to  recognise  all  the  personages  by 
whom  one  is  surrounded ;  this  would  be  a  good  place  in  which  to 
learn  that  branch  of  knowledge  with  so  many  specimens  around 
us.  Amongst  the  many  fountains,  one  of  the  smaller  ones  struck 
me  particularly.  We  were  directed  to  it  by  an  old  gentleman, 
evidently  an  habifm  of  the  Jardm,  of  whom  we  had  enquired 
au£  way  to  the  mo^t  remarkable  points  of!  interest ;  I  forget 
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by  what  name  he  called  it,  certainly  not  by  its  right  one^but 
the  instant  we  reached  it,  I  saw  plainly  that  the  sculptor  had  de« 
picted  Enceladus  after  his  defeat  \\y  Jupiter,  when  the  rebel 
Titan  is  smothered  by  his  conqueror,  under  the  very  mountains 
he  had  piled  one  on  the  other  to  scale  heaven ;  the  large  head, 
with  its  expression  of  impotent  rage  and  fury,  looks  forth  from 
under  the  heap  of  stones  which  crush  down  the  huge  body,  a 
knee  of  which  is  just  visible  above  the  water.    One  could 
fancy  the  monster,  tired  of  his  uncomfortable  position,  was  on 
the  point  of  shifbhig  it  a  little,  and  thus  shaking  the  ground 
around ;  and  although  Enceladus'  stone  prototype  oaonot  raise 
himself^  and  cause  the  earthquakes  which  the  fabled  story  at- 
tributed to  him,  he  can  spout  forth  an  eruption;  but  it  is  not,  as  of 
old,  in  sulphureous  flatues  that  he  may  vent  his  fury,  he  can  only 
spend  it  in  colunms  of  water.    When  we  saw  him  he  was,  how* 
ever,  quiescent  enough,  but  the  expression  was  admirably  ren- 
dered ;  the  sculptor  must  have  been  thoroughly  inspired,  and 
dreamed  himself  back  into  the  Grecian  aga    How  thoroughly 
one  may  trace  in  these  gardens  the  classic  spirit  &om  whidk 
both  literature  and  arts  sought  at  that  time  inspiration  and 
counsel.    There  was  little  success  to  be  obtained  in  either  line 
without  deep  study  of  the  Boman  and  Qreek  masters.     France 
had  not  yet  formed  a  school  of  her  own,  and  those  who  wished 
to  distinguish  themselves,  naturally  sought  their  models  in  the 
works  of  much-lauded  antiquity.     Thus  was  the  rule  of  the 
three  unities  transported  from  the  Greek  to  the  French  drama, 
and  Bacine  and  Comeille,  by  a  tour  deforce  of  genius,  produced 
their  admirable  tragedies,  in  spite  of  that  hampering  restriction 
to  which  all  their  unfortunate  successors  had  to  submit,  manag- 
ing matters  and  eluding  the  difficulty  as  best  they  could,  tiU, 
in  the  present  century,  some  audacious  spirits  dared  to  throw 
ofP  the  yoke  and  dispense  with  the  time-honoured  but,  to  the 
dramatic  author,  most  perplexing  custom.    No  doubt  this  lage 
for  the  ancients  produced  many  pedants  and  authors,  whose 
fame,  however  great  it  might  have  been  in  their  own  little  sei^ 
was  not  destined  to  survive  them,  and  whose  names  have  only 
come  down  to  posterity  through  Boileau*s  satires ;  but  how  many 
brilliant  talents  were  called  forth  at  this  same  period !    Still,  I 
never  understood  till  now  the  fuU  force  of  SchlegeFs  criticiam 
on  the  French  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  says 
that  in  certain  paintings  and  hassi  rdievi  of  the  period,  Louis 
XIV.  is  depicted  in  the  character  of  Jupiter    and  Hercules, 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  classic  nudity,  at  others  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  lion's  skin,  but  whatever  costume,  or  want  of 
costume,  was  adopted  to  suit  the  divinity  he  was  supposed  to 
personates  the  ample  w%  was  never  omitted.    Sciblegel  dwdarai 
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that  the  said  ample  wig  is,  metaphorically  speakings  of  coxune^ 
to  be  discerned  in  all  the  productions  of  the  French  authors  of 
this  period.    He  may  be  right,  the  literature  of  that  age  bears, 
perhaps,  a  certain  stamp  of  Versailles.    The  Alexandrine  verses 
may  have  a  something  grand  and  stiff  about  them,  like  ihese 
avenues,  the  one  reminds  us  of  the  other ;  but  that  may  only  be 
the  force  of  association.    It  certainly  was  a  grand  age,  and  Louis 
was  an  enlightened  man  in  his  own  generation,  although  his 
government  would  scarcely  suit  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day. 
Those  famous  words,  Litai  c'e$t  mot !  which  he  not  only  pro- 
nounced, but  acted  up  to,  were  a  blessing  to  France  at  that 
period,  weary  as  was  the  country  of  the  squabbles  of  parties 
and  the  Frondeura.    From  the  time  he  attained  his  majority, 
and  took  the  helm  of  the  state,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  devote 
eight  hours  a-day  to  its  affairs,  and  to  this  practice  he  adhered 
through  Ufa    B&s  minister  of  war  and  his  minister  of  finance, 
Louvois  and  Colbert,  were  both  well  chosen,  and  have  earned 
their  due  share  of  fame ;  but  Louis  XIY.  acted  as  his  own  prime 
minister  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  whom  he  refused  to  replace, 
and  history  tells  how  well  he  fulfilled  his  functions.     He  did 
not  allow  his  pleasures  to  interfere  with  business,  although  his 
life  was  certainly  not  one  of  all  work  and  no  play ;  in  his 
yoimger  years,  at  least,  he  took  his  full  share  of  the  diversions  of 
the  court.    This  same  splendid  Chateau  de  Versailles  arose  at  his 
will,  for  his  own  royal  and  personal  delectation,  but  the  noble 
Hdtel  des  Invalides  was  also  erected  under  his  reign,  a  splendid 
asylum  for  those  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  who  were  thus,  when  disabled,  endowed  with 
a  safe  and  easy  harbour  wherein  to  end  their  days.     Under 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  Colbert's  admirable  talents  and  perseverance 
effected  great  and  useful  reforms  in  the  financial  department, 
diminishing  the  taxes  which  weighed  on  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  means  for  great  undertakings,  for  expensive 
wars,  for  the  fortifications  of  the  northern  towns  by  Vauban, 
for  the  embellishment  of  Paris.     Colbert  also  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  trade  in  France,  which  received  from  him  an 
impetus  unknown  till  then.    Louis  lost  much  when  this  inde- 
fatigable minister  died ;   no  one  could  be  found  to  fdlfil,  as  he 
had  done,  the  difficult  duties  at  which  he  had  laboured  so  con- 
scientiously and^  successfully.    Poor  Louis  XIV. !   he  had  his 
full  share  of  trdubles  in  his  latter  years,  surviving,  as  he  did, 
his  children,  and  many  of  his  grandchildren.    Victory,  for  a  time, 
deserted  his  standard,  and  most  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
he  had  loved  to  surround  himself,  preceded  him  in  thdr  depar- 
ture to   that  bourne  from  whiclx  no  traveller  returns.     la  a 
portrait  of  him  taken  in  his  old  age,  which  is  in  the  state  bed- 
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room,  the  features  of  the  great  king  bear  full  traces  of  his  cares 
and  failing  health,  and  a  very  different  personage  appears  to  view, 
to  the  handsome  young  prince  whose  likeness  may  be  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  chateau, 

(To  he  continued.) 


||o«ii  on  \\t  late  §ukt  bt  grabant. 

WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  HIS  PORTRAIT,  PAINTEP  BY  CHARLES  MERCIER. 


The  gentle  boy  stood  all  alone. 

And  with  his  tiny  hand 
Eaised  the  thick  curtain  which  had  hid 

From  him  the  morning  land. 
The  light  fell  full  upon  his  face, 

Which  wore  an  angel's  smile. 
As  though  a  spirit  whispered  low, 

"Wait  yet  a  Uttle  while/' 

Not  long  for  us  are  those  sweet  eyes 

So  full  of  light  and  love, 
That  charming  face  is  turned  from  earth 

To  brighter  worlds  above. 
The  fresh-cut  lily  in  his  hand 

Will  shortly  lose  its  bloom, 
But  crown  and  flowers  that  never  fade 

Lie  hid  beyond  the  tomb. 

He  stands  to  watch  the  new-bom  day 

On  the  last  line  of  earth, 
Looks  through  the  azure  to  that  sphere 

Where  angels  date  their  birth. 
Like  a  young  star  which  fades  away 

But  leaves  a  memory  bright ; 
We  know  it  still  shines  in  the  sky. 

Though  veiled  by  heaven's  full  light. 

John  Mill,  M.D, 
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If  I  had  the  task  given  to  me  to  re-arrange  our  calendar,  and  if 
it  were  allowable  to  draw  up  one  especially  applicable  to  the  cli« 
mate  of  the  British  Islands,  I  should  certainly  not  retain  February 
as  the  shortest  month  of  the  year.  Keither  would  I  equalise  the 
months  by  taking  two  days  from  two  of  the  fortunate  months 
possessing  thirty^one  each ;  for  it  may  be  well  to  have  one 
month  at  least  noticeably  shorter  than  the  others,  but  let  that 
be  some  drearier  month  than  February;  perhaps  November  or 
December  might  thus  be  abbreviated.  No;  February,  after  all, 
is  not  a  bad  month  in  the  main — ^not  a  spring  month,  it  is  true, 
yet  scarcely  winter ;  at  least,  in  the  latter  haS  of  it  Of  course, 
we  often  grumble  at  it,  because  we  have  had  a  good  part  of  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year  before  it  arrives,  and  if  some  days  in 
it  seem  a  UtUe  UDge4l  or  unkind  we  ar^  up  in  arms  diilctly, 
and  long  to  drive  off  February  and  welcome  sturdy  March, 
half  forgetful  of  the  keen  winds  which  come  as  its  companions. 
February  does  show  us  at  times  a  sombre  sky,  and  around 
us  as  we  walk  clings  an  invisible  robe  of  moisture,  popularly 
described,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  as  feeling  like ''  walking 
through  water ;"  while  beneath  our  feet  we  have  plashy  roads 
and  squashy  fields.  That  may  be,  yet  on  other  days  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  about  in  February,  even  in  London  suburbs,  and 
the  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  realised  as  true  : — 

"  There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night. 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods. 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright, 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods." 

Vegetation  generaUy  is  showing  siguR  of  the  approach  of  spring. 
In  the  woods  and  plantations  where  there  are  little  clumps  of 
evergreens,  here  and  there  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  as  the  buds 
swell  and  increase  in  length.  The  hollow,  clattering  sound 
which  their  boughs  made  as  the  wind  passed  through  and  shook 
their  wintry  leaves,  is  now  changed  for  a  soiter  rustling  noise, 
which  seems  like  the  whisper  of  spring.  The  warmth  given 
forth  by  this  mighty  hive,  London,  has  an  effect  on  the  plants 
and  shrubs  which  grow  around  it  in  what  yet  remains  of  countiy. 
If  we  lose  the  leaves  sooner  through  the  London  smoke,  we  get, 
as  some  compensation,  an  earlier  foreshadowing  of  the  approach 
of  the  vernal  season.   Still,  if  we  are  novice$  in  botanical  stud^, 
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eager  to  begin  to  collect  and  examine  wild  flowers,  though 
something  may  be  done  in  this  way  in  suburban  districts,  we 
must  not  go  out  in  February  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
much.  Hants  are  beginning  to  show  themselves,  thrusting 
their  tiny  heads  from  the  tomb  in  which  they  have  slumbered 
through  the  winter  months ;  and  these  give  promise  thatby-and- 
bye  the  flowers  will  appear  in  due  course.  In  Devonshire,  and 
alBa  in  parts  of  the  Ide  of  Wight,  we  know  that  a  larger  posy 
of  winter  wild*-flowers  could  be  gathered  than  in  the  less- 
favouxed  districts  of  our  island,  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
blimkneBS  which  visually  meets  our  gaze  in  winter-time,  which 
piepares  us  to  welcome  more  joyously  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
early  buds  and  flowers.  It  is  only  the** hope  deferred"  that 
wearies  the  heart;  the  hope  which  meets  its  due  tuition, 
whether  the  things  in  view  are  small  or  great,  brightens  and 
exhilarates. 

•  Most  noticeable  in  a  February  ramble  in  the  open  country^ 
the  improvement  which  has  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the 
grassy  growth  of  the  fields.  Few  things  can  be  conceived  less 
invitmg  even  to  the  determined  lover  of  Nature  than  are  the 
meadows  in  December  and  January.  Frost,  cold  winds,  and 
imgenial  showers,  in  their  turn  have  tried  their  influences  upon 
the  grass,  and  it  looks,  what  has  been  left  of  it,  decidedly  the 
worse  for  it.  Looks,  but  only  looks,  for  the  roots,  deep  down 
and  spreading  far,  keep  up  the  principle  of  life  within  it,  and 
in  February  it  begins  to  grow  and  to  carpet  the  brown  earth 
with  its  tender  green  blades.  And  not  only  in  fields  and  parks, 
but  wherever  the  smallest  deposit  of  earth  has  been  made,  on 
the  ruined  wall,  by  the  much-trodden  roadside,  in  the  hollow 
tree, — ^there,  often  growing  side  by  side  with  the  equally  ubi- 
quitous chickweed,  will  grass  spring  up.  Almost  any  month  in 
the  year  when  there  has  been  a  contmuance  of  mild  weather, 
we  may  find  one  of  the  humbler  species  of  grass  in  flower ;  this 
fragile  emblem  of  human  mortality  puts  out  its  bloom  when 
hardier  and  taUer  plants  refuse  to  face  the  changeful  season. 
Full  out  your  pocket-magnifier  (which  should  be  as  indispensa- 
ble with  every  naturalist  as  a  knife)  and  remove  the  portions  of 
one  of  these  grass-flowers  carefully,  examining  it  as  you  proceed. 
You  find,  first  of  all,  outer  scales,  called  glumes  ;  next  to  these 
are  inner  scales,  of  a  much  finer  texture.  Within  we  have  the 
delicate  "versatile"  stamens,  and  the  feathery  styles.  The 
structure  of  the  stem  in  grasses,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  all.  The  hollow  within  it,  and  the 
knots  which  come  at  intervals,  give  both  strength  and  elasticity. 
Indeed,  as  we  contemplate  this  little-noticed,  yet  really  wonderful 
plant,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  poet's  words  ^^ 
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^'  There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths 
If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things* 
And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

Common  enough  in  our  suburban  byeways  is  the  dandelion, 
usually  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  February.  The  appellation  we 
give  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  !French  term.  Dent  ae  Lion ;  also 
represented  in  the  scientific  name,  JDen$  Leoni$.  The  leaves^ 
which  ffrow  directly  from  the  root,  have  deeply-cut  edges,  whence 
arose  tiae  name,  and  when  broken  a  milky  juice  appears  which 
has  been  expressed  and  used  in  medicine,  as  is  also  the  root.  This 
latter  is  lai^ely  employed  now  in  the  production  of  a  pseudo- 
coffee,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  some  and  as  un- 
pleasing  to  others.  When  the  downy  seeds  6f  the  dandelion  are 
xipe  they  separate  readily  from  the  flower-head,  and  are  wafted 
ilm)ugh  the  air  to  considerable  distances,  hence  the  universal 
distribution  of  this  plant.  A  common  supposition  ia»  that  when 
ihey  fly  off  readily  when  blown,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
approach  of  rain.  The  Scotch  folks  call  this  plant  the  ''  Hawk- 
weed  Gowan,"  and  it  has  been  still  more  poetically  designated 
tlie  '*  Sunflower  of  the  Spring.'* 

The  Daisy  (or  Bay's  Eye),  the  theme  of  some  good  and  much 
bad  verse,  which  an  old  bard  declares  to  be  '^  of  all  flowres  the 
flowre,"  may  be  picked  in  full  bloom  on  a  sunshiny  day  in  this 
month.  Dearly  loved  by  the  children,  it  has  received  the  name 
also  of  the  Baim-wort.  The  French  call  it  "La  Petite  Marguerite," 
and  the  Italians,  "  Pratolina,"  the  Meadow  Flower.  So  deeply 
has  this  flower  taken  hold  of  the  affections  of  some  of  those 
who  have  wandered  far  from  British  shores,  that  roots  of  the 
daisy  have  been  carefally  cultivated  in  garden-pots  in  India 
and  at  the  Cape.  Wordsworth  has  dedicated  two  poems  to  this 
^'  stair  of  earth,"  and  the  one  which  appeals  most  to  our  sympa- 
thies is,  perhaps,  that  which  thus  opens  :-^ 

"  Bright  flower,  whose  home  is  everywhere ! 
A  pilgrim  bold  in  nature's  care. 
And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow ; 
Methinks  that  there  abides  with  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough !" 

Two  plants  which  are  prised  by  biid-Jovers  as  food  for  their 
caged  pets,  are  sure  to  greet  us  in  February,  by  the  edges  of  the 
road,  or  grotring  in  patches  on  waste  ground*    The  groundsel  is 
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one  of  these ;  and  birds,  both  wild  and  tame,  like  it  so  well,  that 
they  devour  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds.  This  plant  is  distri- 
buted over  a  good  part  of  the  globe,  being  found  all  over  Europe 
and  Asia. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  plant  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
softening  water.  A  few  straggling  stalks  may  yet  be  found 
of  the  plantain  which  have  weathered  the  winter's  storms, 
though  now  probably  despoiled  of  most  of  their  seeds.  This  is 
especially  grateful  to  the  finches ;  animals,  however,  avoid  its 
leaves,  which  were  once  esteemed  useful  as  remedial  applications 
to  outs  and  bruises.  In  the  Highlands  its  repute  still  survives, 
and  an  ointment  is  rnade  from  the  plant.  An  old  name  for  it 
was  the  Way-bred,  i. «.,  bred  by  the  wayside,  not "  Way-bread," 
as  it  h€M3  sometimes  been  erroneously  written. 

In  enumerating  the  few  flowers  of  this  month,  we  must  not 
forget  the  Primrose,  which  in  some  woodland  nook  or  shady 
copse  puts  forth  its  blossoms,  next  to  the  Snowdrop,  the  earliest 
of  sylvan  flowers ;  but  the  latter  is  not  now  to  be  found  near 
London.  Well  is  it  named  Primrose,  or  Prime  Eose  (the  first 
rose)  though  in  flower  totally  unlike  the  Queen  of  the  Garden. 
As  Valentine's  Day  falls  in  this  month,  and  some  persons  like  to 
present  a  floral  offering  to  those  they  love,  what  can  they  choose 
better  than  these  deucate  buds,  for  the  primrose  symbolises 
innocence  ?  J.  0. 


(JjW. 


Eyes  they  call  the  mirror  true. 
Where  we  see  the  soul  shine  through. 

Eyes  !  eyes !  eyes ! 

Eyes  where  love  in  softness  lingers. 
Stealing  hearts  with  viewless  fingers, 

Eyes !  eyes  1  eyes 

Eyes  where  jealous  frensy  bumeth, 
Ajid  the  sun  to  darkness  tumeth,   . 

Eyes !  eyes !  eyes  ! 

Eyes  of  deep,  dark,  glorious  hue^ 
Eyes  like  water-lilies  blue. 

Eyes !  eyes !  eye9 1 
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Modest  eyes  that,  softly  tender, 
Nought  but  looks  of  pity  render. 

Eyes !  eyes  !  eyes  I 

Eyes  of  peace  and  holy  love, 
Like  God's  mercy  from  above. 

Eyes !  eyes  !  eyes  ! 

Eyes  ambition's  fire  hath  lit. 
Eyes  where  lofty  thoughts  do  sit. 

Eyes  !  eyes  !  eyes ! 

Eyes  that  smite  and  eyes  that  slay. 
Saying  more  than  words  can  say, 

Eyes !  eyes  I  eyes  ! 

Eyes  that  torture  heart  and  brain. 
Eyes  exulting  in  the  pain. 

Eyes  !  eyes !  eyes  ! 

Eyes  that  know  not  to  dissemble, 
Eyes  that  man  hath  ne'er  made  la^emble, 

Eyes  !  eyes !  eyes  ! 

Eyes  the  haughty,  bold,  defiant. 
Eyes  the  firm,  the  self-reliant, 

Eyes  !  eyes !  eyes ! 

Eyes  of  truth  and  tenderness. 
Eyes  that  only  shine  to  bless. 

Eyes  I  eyes !  eyes ! 

Eyes  that  speak  of  only  heaven. 
And  a  saintly  soul  forgiven. 

Eyes  I  eyes !  eyes  1 

Eyes  that  tell  undying  hate, 
Vengeance  sure  if  vengeance  late. 

Eyes  1  eyes !  eyes ! 

Eyes  that  tell  of  envy  dire. 
Lit  by  hell's  unholy  fire, 

Eyes !  eyes  I  eyes ! 

Eyes  all  false,  all  trait'rous,  lying. 
With  bwe  coin  heart-treasures  buying, 

Jfiyes I  ey 69 1  eyes  I 
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Eyes  that  smile  while  they  make  min, 
Eyes  that  triumph  in  tmdoing, 

Eyes !  eyes  !  eyes ! 

Eyes  despairing  in  their  sorrow^ 
Fearing  to  behold  a  morrow, 

Eyes  1  eyes  I  eyes ! 

Eyes  that  paint  a  heart  that's  brokeo, 
Striving  still  to  mask  the  token, 

Eyes !  eyes !  eyes ! 

Eyes,  blest  eyes,  in  death  reposing^ 
On  this  weary  day-dream  closing, 

Eyes!  eyes!  eyes! 


Paul. 


OE,    STRANGE,    BUT   TRUE. 
Bt  Mrs.  Georor  Hoofer. 


"  That's  true.  And  I  dare  say  you  know  more  than  the  Misses 
Forster  cared  to  ask.  What  a  sweet  place  this  seems  1  How 
delicious  the  air  smells !  Ah,  my  chUd,  is  it  not  delightfol  to 
come  to  such  a  spot  from  the  noise  and  bustle  and  smoke  of 
London?''  she  asked  with  happy  voice. 

''  Yes ;  and  now  that  the  noise  of  the  coach  is  almost  gone,  let 
us  stop  and  drink  in  the  silentness,  for  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  evening  in  the  country  to  me/'  said  her  brother. 

We  all  did  as  Mr.  Bennett  suggested ;  and  I  felt  the  sweetness 
of  the  repose  around,  as  we  stood  gazing  through  the  gloom 
over  a  widespread  landscape.  It  was  broken  by  the  noise  of 
the  barrow  with  the  luggage  and  the  voices  of  tne  servants,  as 
they,  having  adjusted  all  things  to  their  satisfaction,  began  to 
move  up  the  winding  bowery  lane.  It  was  a  steep  ascent  from 
the  road.  The  moon  shone  now,  clear  and  bright,  and  we  walked 
on,  glad  to  move  our  limbs  freely,  and  to  be  there,  whither  we 
had  been  joum^ing  all  day.  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  sister  walked 
arm-in-arm,  he  carrying  Urn  fateful  dressing-case,  and  speaking 
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in  a  low  tone  to  her.  I  followed^  lingering  at  every  fiavotirite 
turn,  and  peering  into  the  banks  for  the  dewy  flowers.  How 
strangely  sweet  and  dear  the  place  seemed  to  be  I  I  was  older 
since  last  year,  and  all  Nature  was  more  alive  and  real  to  me. 
I  felt  it  in  my  heart  then ;  though  I  was  busy  thinking,  "  What 
will  happen  if  they  turn  out  to  be  the  childreoi  of  Miss  Forster's 
lost  sister  V 

I  was  a  dull  girl,  or  I  should  have  fancied  a  hundred  fine 
things.  Sut  I  thought  only  of  the  good  fortune  of  those  cross 
Misdes  Forster  to  find  such  relations  cul  ready  educated  and  grown 
up,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  go  and  stay  sometimes  at  that 
dull  old  Hall,  and  cheer  them  a  little.  I  never  once  thought, 
^'  What  a  fine  thing  for  a  poor  curate's  children  to  findi  unex- 
pectedly, two  rich  old  aunts  I" 

To  be  sure,  I  was  not  certain,  as  a  properly  romantic  girl 
ought  to  have  been,  that  Dora  Bennett's  dressing-case  was 
inherited  fi!om  her  mother.  As  Miss  Forster  had  said.  She 
mighi  have  bought  it,  or  had  it  given  to  her.  Deeply  medi- 
tating these  things,  and  drinking  in  the  evening  breezes  &om  the 
downs,  as  I  walked  up  the  steep  lane,  my  steps  lagged  behind 
the  others.    Charlie  ran  back. 

**  Oome,  Mary,  darling,  how  slow  you  are !  We  are  all  waiting 
on  the  terrace  for  you." 

I  hastened  on,  and  soon  joined  them  at  the  gate  of  theLodge.  The 
house  stood  on  a  sort  of  natural  terrace  or  ledge  of  the  down, 
with  its  garden-ground  and  shrubbery  all  inclosed  in  a  green 
fence.  The  view  from  the  front  was  very  extensive,  looking 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  The  situation  was 
lofty,  being  up  on  the  side  of  the  great  SOver  Down,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  South  Down  range.    The  terrace  was  a  natural 

Csy  platform,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  extending  about  three 
^dired  yards  in  len^h  outside  the  Lodge  gata  It  was  bordered 
by  a  row  of  birch  and  pine-trees  on  the  side  next  the  garden  and 
house;  under  these  trees,  at  equal  distances  firom  each  other, 
were  three  long  rustic  benches  for  the  passers-by  to  rest  upon. 
A  foot-path  went  along  the  terrace  from  the  top  of  Lodge-lane, 
and  led  up  to  the  church  and  vicarage,  and  over  a  bit  of  the 
down  to  the  Hall.  Grandmamma  put  the  seats  there,  that  the 
feeble  and  aged  might  rest  outside  her  gate,  on  the  way  to 
church ;  and  invalids  from  the  village  in  the  summer-time  used 
to  be  brought  up  the  steep  lane  in  a  friendly  cart  or  chaise, 
and  take  their  quiet  level  walk,  and  rest  on  the  benches  of  the 
Lodge  terrace.  Grandmamma  generally  found  out  when  any  old 
person  or  convalescent  was  sitting  on  the  terrace,  and  would 
send  out  a  little  refireshment,  or  have  them  brought  into  the 
house  if  the  weather  became  odd  or  wet    She  took  l^owndaily 
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cdnstitutional  walk  before  breakfast,  four  or  five  times  along 
the  terrace,  and  when  I  was  at  Silverdown  I  always  went  with 
her.  Such  draughts  of  sweet  morning  air  came  to  us  over  the 
downs  and  the  sea  I  As  a  poet  once  said  of  such  air,  "  It  was 
worth  a  shilling  a  pint." 

Grandmamma  Kenrick's  house  was  just  such  a  place  as  I 
should  like  to  live  in  when  I  am  a  grandmamma  myseK,  and 
my  children  are  all  abroad  in  the  world,  and  do  not  live  with 
me.  It  was  a  small  house  in  a  large  garden.  It  was  built  of 
red  bricks,  and  half  covered  with  ivy  and  a  Jamaica  creeper.  It 
was  old  enough  to  be  picturesque  and  respectable,  but  not  old 
enough  to  be  incapable  of  modem  refinements  and  improvements, 
in  domestic  and  sanitary  matters.  It  had  many  windows,  and 
very  few  were  alike.  It  had  a  fine,  big,  rustic  porch,  which 
had  been  partly  filled  in  with  glass,  and  served  as  a  conservatory 
for  some  old  orange  and  lemon-trees  and  some  fine  oamellias. 
The  hall  was  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  was  carpeted, 
and  hung  with  pictures,  and  had  some  large  oak  chairs  and  a 
massive  table  in  it  It  was  often  used  as  a  reception-room.  It 
was  so  on  that  evening.  The  large  lamp  which  hung  from  the 
ceiling  was  lighted,  and  threw  a  cheerful  brightness  over  every 
thing  within,  as  we  entered  from  the  moon-lit  garden  through 
the  porch,  going  towards  grandmamma,  who  stood  in  the  hall  to 
receive  the  travellers. 

Dear  old  lady  1  I  can  see  her  now ;  she  was  not  tall,  but  her 
dignified  carriage  made  her  seem  so.  There  was  no  stoop  in  htr 
shoulders,  my  dear  girls.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  lie  on  a 
sofa,  or  to  sit  in  an  easy-chair.  There  were  such  things  in  her 
little  drawing-room  for  her  degenerate  juniors ;  whom,  however, 
she  never  reproached  with  their  degeneracy,  but  invited  to 
use  such  luxuries  freely;  for  her  "own  part"  she  "never  felt 
the  need  of  them."  She  was  strong,  and  she  was  not  self- 
indulgent.    Perhaps  many  of  her  juniora  were  the  reyeise. 

On  that  night,  I  remember,  her  dress  was  of  brown  satin,  with 
the  boddice  cut  low  on  the  breast,  and  over  her  neck  she  wore 
a  fijie  muslin  half  handkerchief,  pinned  down  behind  and  crossed 
in  folds  over  the  breast.  She  wore  long  sleeves  and  lace  ruffles, 
and  a  long  white  muslin  apron,  trimmed  round  with  lace  to 
match.  Her  cap  also  was  of  fine  muslin,  and  lace  like  the 
ruffles  and  apron,  and  was  fastened  under  her  chin.  But  her 
cap  could  not  hide  all  her  hair.  Over  her  brows  were  ample 
wavy  braids  of  grey  hair. 

A  tall  gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  stood  beside  her, — he  was 
remarkably  handsome.  Dora  gave,  a  sudden  exclamation  of  joy 
— "  O,  papa  dear ! "  and  ran  before  me  into  the  halL 

Charlie  wade  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  bis  greeting  of  gt^nd* 
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mamma,  ia  spite  of  the  stranger's  presence.  1  noticed  the  group 
of  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  children  as  he  stood  with  one  atm  round 
Dora  and  the  other  hand  on  Godfrey's  shoulder.  He  was  very 
tall,  for  the  wind  from  the  porch  blew  his  thick,  iron-grey  hair 
about,  over  the  top  of  Dora's  bonnet.  I  was  kissing  grand- 
mamma's soft,  withered  cheek,  and  looking  into  her  dear  hazel 
eyes,  when  God&ey  Bennett  came  close  to  her  and  offered  his 
thanks  for  her  kind  attention  to  him  and  his  sister,  in  saving 
them  trouble  on  their  journey.  He  had  evidently  seen  grand- 
manuna  before. 

"  I  hope  my  young  people  have  behaved  well,  Mr.  Godfrey," 
she  said,  smiling,  and  passing  her  hand  over  my  disordered  head, 
from  which  I  had  taken  the  close  bonnet  I  had  worn  for  so 
many  hours.    We  did  not  wear  hats  then. 

''Miss  Kenrick  has  given  no  trouble  at  all;  I  had  no  idea 
school-girls  were  so  sedate.  As  to  Charlie,  he  is  as  lively  as  if 
he  had  not  had  a  journey ;  and  I  have  never  yet  found  him 
troublesome."  \ 

"Charlie,  do  you  hear  thatV*  said  grandmamma.  *'I  have 
been  spending  my  money  on  you  unnecessarily ;  I  bought  a  new 
cane  yesterday. — ^But  will  you  not  introduce  your  sister  to  me, 
Mr.  Godfrey  ? " 

Mr.  Bennett  led  his  daughter  to  grandmamma.  "  This  is 
Dora,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kenrick."  His  manner  had  a  sort  of 
grandeur  and  courtliness.  The  dear  old  lady  put  me  away 
gently,  and  took  Miss  Beimett's  hand  in  hers.  "  I  do  not  see 
your  face  well,  my  dear." 

Dora  put  back  her  veil  completely,  and  the  lighr  of  the  lamp 
shone  down  on  her  face.  Grandmamma  peered  into  it  curiously, 
I  fancied.  Dora  looked  very  beautiful  under  this  survey. 
Grandmamma  was  very  grave ;  she  said  in  a  low,  qide^  tone — 

"  You  did  not  teU  me  she  was  so  like  her  mother."  She 
looked  at  Dora  again  attentively,  stnd  seemed  about  to  kiss  her. 
Then,,  becoming  paler  and  trembling  visibly,  she  turned  aside. 
Mr.  Bennett  brought  forward  one  of  the  large  chairs  and  seated 
her  in  it,  saying — 

"  This  is  too  much  for  you.  We  will  come  again  to-morrow. — 
My  dear  (turning  to  me),  fetch  Mrs.  Kenrick^  maid."  Charlie 
darted  off  for  Tippett  before  I  could  move.  I  stood  still  beside 
her  chair,  and  saw  grandmamma  look  up  to  Mr.  Bennett  with  a 
kindly  smile,  and  she  spoke  a  few  words : 

"  It  was  a  moment's  weakness,  Harry.    Such  a  likeness  !  ** 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  too.  You  will  not  love  her  the  less  for  it,  dear 
old  friend  ? " 

Assuredly  not.    Poor  Dora !"  sighed  the  dear  old  lady. 
True  heart ! "  whispered  Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  broken  voice. 
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''  Thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  to  know  you  thoroughly,  late 
rather  than  never." 

He  had  spoken  so  low  that  no  one  who  was  farther  from  them 
than  I  was,  could  hear.  Their  looks  and  tones  were  unlike  those  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  There  was  the  passionate  music  of  the 
deeper  chords  of  the  human  heart  in  their  voices ;  the  light  of 
noble  feelings  in  their  eyes.  Yet  neither  of  them  was  young, 
and  my  grandmamma  was  old — ^nearly  seventy  years  old. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  day  that  I  had  been  lifted  out  of 
early  youth,  by  the  accidental  revelation  of  extraordinary  emotion 
in  grown-up  persons ;  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  ceasing  to  be 
a  child.  Mr.  fiennett's  eye  caught  mine,  fixed  in  sympathy  on  my 
grandmamma,  and  he  spoke  in  the  same  low  tone  to  me. 

"  Child,  take  care  of  her ;  cherish  i^her.  Hers  is  a  precious 
life.  She  is  good,  brave  and  loving.  You  must  try  and  make 
up  to  her  for  her  past  sorrows." 

Tippett  now  came  eagerly  with  hartshorn  and  restoratives. 
Mr.  Bennett  turned  away,  and,  taking  no  notice  of  anyone 
else,  walked  through  the  porch  into  the  garden.  His  daughter 
and  son  wished  me  '' good-night,"  and  hoping  to  find  Mrs. 
Kenrick  better  in  the  morning,  withdrew  after  him;  Charlie 
followed  them  to  the  gate.  I  was  left  alone  with  grandmamma, 
for  she  had  sent  off  Tippett  very  soon,  to  go  and  attend  to  the 
supper,  declaring  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
now,  her ''  faintneas  had  gone  off."  She  took  ^e  by  the  hand 
and  said: 

"  Mary,  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  speak  about 
what  you  heard  just  now;  I  will  explcon  it  another  time. 
Qo,  child,  and .  wash  and  refresh  yourself  after  your  long 
journey ;  your  old  room  is  ready  for  you ;  then  come  and  have 
some  tea  with  me  in  the  dining-room,  and  something  more  sub- 
stantial with  it.--~You  go  too,  Charley.  Do  not  keep  me  waiting 
long.  We  will  all  go  to  bed  early;  and  I  shall  expect  you  both 
to  walk  with  me  on  the  terrace  before  break&st." 

Charlie  talked  all  the  way  to  his  room.  I  said  nothing ;  atid 
scarcely  observed  the  familiar  objects  as  I  went  Full  of  con- 
fused thoughts  about  this  strange  Miss  Bennett,  who  excited  so 
much  interest  in  my  grandmamma  as  well  as  the  Misses  Forster 
I  had  lost  all  my  usual  liveliness,  and  looked,  as  Tippett  de- 
clared, when  she  came  in  to  bring  some  warm  water,  <«  Quite 
knocked  up,  and  fit  to  go  to  bed,  instead  of  to  go  downstairs. 
Would  I  like  to  do  so  ? "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  if  you  think  grand- 
mamma would  not  mind,"  I  said  rather  hastily. 

«''Mind,  my  dear  Miiss  Mary?     She  would  be  very  sorry 
to  have  you  ill,  I  know ;  donH  come  down.     I  will  go  and 
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tell  her  that  you  are  over  tdiedj  and  will  bring  you  8ome  supper 
up  here.** 

Away  went  the  good  Tippett^  having  unoonsciously  helped  me 
out  of  my  fit  of  apprehension ;  for  I  had  thought,  "  Suppose 
grandmamma  tells  me  about  Mr.  Bennett  to-night,  or  asks  me 
about  Miss  Bennett,  or  even  what  the  ladies  from  the  Hall  said 
to  me, — ^how  can  I  answer  without  breaking  my  promise  ? " 

Tippett's  suggestion  that  I  should  go  to  bed  was  quite  a  fine 
means  of  escape  for  me ;  and  I  resisted  the  temptation — a  very 
powerful  one,  I  assure  you — ^to  go  downstairs  into  the  cheerful 
dining-room  and  join  in  the  pleasant  evening  meal  with  grand- 
mamma and  Charlie.  I  was  not  tired,  and  it  was  a  great  sacri- 
fice. But  somehow  the  sense  of  being  the  possessor  of  what 
seemed  an  important  aecret,  of  beii^  trusted  to  keep  it«  and  of 
being  able  to  sympathise  with  the  deeper  feelings  of  older  people^ 
sustained  me,  and  made  me  take  pride  in  my  own  caution^  wMch 
had  deliberately  taken  me  away  uom  the  temptation  to  break  my 
promise. 

When  dear  grandmamma  came  up  after  I  was  in  bed»  just  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  not  ill,  and  only  wanted  a  good  nighVs 
rest,  and  sat  down  beside  my  bed  for  a  short  time,  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  teU  her  the  whole  truth ;  it  seemed  like  deception  to  lie 
there  and  be  pitied  for  fatigue.  However,  I  refrained ;  and  said 
to  myself,  I  will  tell  her  m  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  she  will  tell 
me  what  she  knows  about  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dora's  mother. 

What  a  wonderful  day  of  adventures  this  had  been  I  Coming 
down  to  see  grandmamma  seemed  now  to  be  the  least  of  them ; 
the  most  familiar,  and  like  my  former  experience*  When  I  was 
left  alone  I  fsuicied  I  should  lie  awake  thinking  over  the  day,  all 
tlurough  the  night.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  fast  asleep, 
as  lippett  assured  CharUe,  who  had  sent  her  to  see  if  ha  might 
come  and  wish  me  "  good-night" 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  of 
the  flying  open  of  tumpike-gates,  of  the  led-coated  ooachman 
before  me  and  the  red-coated  guard  behind,  of  the  times  he 
played  on  his  bugle  as  we  trotted  into  a  town,  of  the  deliveiy 
of  letter-bags,  of  imposing  inns  and  lively  ostien,  of  pretty 
villages,  country  houses,  churches,  and  wayfarers ;  but  I  saw 
no  one  in  my  dreams  that  I  was  iuterested  in.  No  Kenrick  or 
Bennett  or  Forster  appeared  to  exist  in  that  dreamland,  through 
which  I  travelled  outside  a  mail-coach. 

The  next  day  I  did  not  wake  very  early,  and  then  by  grand- 
mamma's order  I  did  not  get  up  until  noon.  She  and  Charlie 
had  gone  out  for  a  drive,  and  I  went  out  to  walk  to  the  vicarage 
by  myself  and  inquire  how  the  beautiful  Porai  the  heroine  of  so 
much  mysterious  interest^  had  passed  the  first  night  in  her  new 
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home.  On  my  way  I  met  Mr.  Bramett,  coming  to  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Kenrick.  It  was  in  the  birch-wood.  I  answered  his 
inquiries,  and  then  stood  uncomfortably,  not  knowing  whether 
I  should  go  on  to  the  vicarage.     He  decided  for  me. 

"  Dora  wiQ  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Mary.  I  will  turn 
back  and  walk  with  you,  as  your  grandmamma  has  gone  out,  you 
say.  O,  you  need  not  be  frightened ;  I  am  not  going  to  examine 
you  in  Bible  history,  nor  am  I  going  to  preach  a  sermon ;  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story."  He  had  been  looking  first  in  my  face 
and  then  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  alternately,  several  times.  Kow 
he  stood  still  and  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  It  is  a  story  which  you  ought  to  know,  my  dear  child.  It 
concerns  your  father  and  your  grandmamma  Kenrick ;  /  ought 
to  save  her  the  pain  of  telling  it.  I  was  the  cause  of  great  sor- 
row to  them  both.  They  have  forgiven  me  for  it,  and  you  will 
not  resent  it,  perhaps,  when  you  know  all." 

I  stQod  still  in  quiet  amazement.  Life  was  beginning  with  real 
romantic  interest  for  me.  A  grand  old  gentleman — so  very 
handsome,  too^and  a  clergyman — was  going  to  tell  me  a  story 
about  himself  and  my  own  father  and  grandmamma !  I  was 
thought  worthy  to  hear  it !  The  colour  came  up  into  my  face  as 
I  said,  "Do  you  think  grandmamma  would  like  me  to  know  V 

"That  is  a  very  proper  question,  my  dear.  Yes;  she  would 
like  you  to  know  the  facts  from  some  one  who  is  faUy  acquainted 
with  them.  She  certainly  wishes  you  to  know  them  immediately, 
because  circumstances  have  occurred  which  wiU  reveal  part  of 
the  facts  to  you ;  and  the  rest  you  might  hear  incorrectly  told, 
which  would  be  mischievous.  It  is  important  that  you  should 
hear  this  sad  story  truly  told;  otherwise,  you  are  somewhat 
young  to  have  the  errors  and  sorrows  of  your  elders  confided  to 
you.  The  reason  why  /  speak  to  you  now  is,  that  I  wish  to  save 
your  grandmamma  the  pain  of  recalling  the  past,  too  minutely. 
^*  Let  us  sit  down  on  the  felled  tree,  here,  on  the  margin  of 
the  wood,  while  I  tell  you  some  things  that  will  make  you 
imderstand  how  much  better  than  most  of  us,  your  dear  grand- 
mamma is  and  always  has  been."  He  paused,  and  then  after  a 
moment  or  two  went  on.  "  She  is  a  practical  Christian, — she 
forgives  injilries,  she  does  justice,  and  she  loves  mercy.  To 
be  generous  is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  men  and  women 
whose  natures  have  been  well-trained ;  but  to  be  just,  both  in 
judgment  and  in  action,  is  rare,  and  you  will  find  it  rarer  among 
women  than  among  men.  M!rs.  Kenrick  is  just,  forbearing, 
and  as  humble-minded  as  large-hearted  unselfish  human  beings 
generally  are.  Your  father  would  himself  tell  you  the  family 
story  I  am  now  about  to  narrate,  if  he  were  here." 

{To  he  eonHnued.) 
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BY  MRS.  EDWARD   THOMAS. 


Why  are  the  groves  so  mute,  the  birds  so  still  ? 

Why  hushed  the  murmur  of  the  mountain's  rill  ? 

Why  throughout  Nature  reigns  a  dull  repose  ? 

Why  sets  the  Sun  less  brightly  than  it  rose  ? 

Why  are  there  shadows  over  hill  and  dale  ? 

And  why  a  Silence,  as  where  tragic  tale 

Hath  ended,  with  such  melancholy  sigh 

As  sound  subdued  to  speechless  sympathy  ? 

Where  is  that  voice  of  song,  which  but  to^hear, 

The  spirit  of  Despondency  could  cheer, 

And  lend  to  Gladness  a  more  joyous  tone  ? 

Where  is  the  Nightingale  which  made  its  throne 

In  that  melodious  bosom  ? — Say,  O  say ! 

What  chased  the  warbler  from  its  bower  away  ? 

Surely  no  envious  censure  could  assail 

The  efforts  which  were  never  known  to  fail ! 

Surely  applause  as  universal  rung 

Through  every  scene,  when  Berger  Lascelles  sung 

As  when  a  world  enchanted  learnt  the  power 

Of  Music,  in  its  first  ecstatic  hour ! 

Then  why  so  young,  attractive,  and  admired. 

In  the  full  flush  of  conquest  thus  retired  ? 

Why  on  a  broken  shaft  inscribe  a  name 

That  might  have  reached  the  Pinnacle  of  Fame  ? 

Why  quit  a  gen'rous  public  in  such  haste, 

A  glorious  talent  to  unpractised  waste  ? 

Ah !  disappointed  Muses,  ask  not  why 

The  Siren  doth  from  future  plaudits  fly  1 

Her  motive  is  too  pure  for  common  guess. 

And,  too,  above  Opinion's  emptiness. 

She  hath  selected  life's  sublimer  part, 

To  reap  her  triumphs  from  her  husband's  heart ; 

To  centre  her  ambition  all  in  him 

Who's  eye  with  reverence  for  her,  grows  dim 

With  the  soft  rapture  of  a  bliss  fulfilled : 

And,  as  the  Lover,  'neath  her  singing  thrilled. 

So  he,  the  Husband,  with  supreme  content. 

Drinks  in  each  note,  the  while  his  soul  is  bent 

Devoutly,  that  a  happiness  entire 

Leaves  nought  for  Hope  to  promise,  Love  desire. 

G 
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BY  AN  officer's  WIFE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Amongst  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  Ireland  the  chie^ 
staple  occupation  of  the  women  was  working  in  crotchet,  and  i^ 
is  asserted  that  the  large  snm  of  £80,000  was  paid  by  one  house 
in  Scotland  at  one  time,  to  those  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  vevy  youngest  children  (little 
creatures  of  four  and  five  years  old)  were  kept  at  work  from 
morning  to  night,  and  no  other  kind  of  work  was  learned. 
Young  women  who  could  make  the  most  beautiful  collars  were 
utterly  incapable  of  mending  their  own  clothes,  much  less  of 
doing  any  kind  of  house-work;  and  supposing  the  fashion  to 
change,  which  it  might  do  at  any  moment,  and  crotchet  to  go 
out,  they  would  have  no  means  whatever  of  gaining  their  own 
livelihood.  New  cotton  dresses  were  given  to  three  or  four  of 
them,  on  condition  that  they  learned  to  cut  them  out  and  make 
them,  and  in  the  end  quite  a  large  class  was  formed  of  the  young 
women  of  the  place,  which  met  once  a  week  to  learn  plain  sewing. 
Baking  was  afterwards  added,  and  eventually  reading  and 
writing,  but  we  never  got  beyond  the  latter  in  the  educational 
line,  except  with  the  soldiers'  children. 

About  this  time  a  man  was  executed  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  his  landlord.  The  man  was  Catholic,  the  landlord  Protestant. 
There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  excitement  and  angry  feeling; 
the  people,  it  is  said,  were  resolved  upon  a  rescue,  and  long  and 
anxious  consultations  were  held  upon  the  best  means  of 
preventing  this.  It  was  also  stated  that  they  intended  to  set 
fire  to  the  barracks,  and  bum  all  the  soldiers.  The  people  were 
especially  enraged  against  Captain  Venables,  for  they  supposed 
that  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed  in  placing  his  men  roiind 
the  scaflFold,  was  the  cause  of  their  failing  to  rescue  the  prisoner. 
Por  some  days  he  had  requested  his  wife  on  no  account  to  leave 
the  house ;  but  at  last  quiet  was  supposed  to  have  been  restored, 
and  she  went  out  for  a  short  walk,  intending  to  meet  her 
husband.  Before  she  was  aware  of  it  she  encountered  a  mob, 
chiefly  composed  of  women  of  the  lowest  classes,  who  had  been 
oflFering  up  prayers  for  the  departed.  The  mob  was  led  on  by  an 
old  hag  said  to  be  the  mother  or  grandmother  of  the  executed  man, 
who  seized  upon  Mrs.  Venables,  shaking  her  much  as  a  terrier 
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would  shake  a  rat,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  fearful 
oaths  and  denunciations,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  neither 
she  nor  her  husband,  should  ever  leave  Ireland  alive,  likewise 
expressing  her  conviction,  in  language  which  it  is  impossible 
to  repeat,  that  they  would  pass  all  eternity  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortaWe  manner.  At  this  moment  a  paving-stone  struck  Mrs. 
Venables,  and  the  mob  would  soon  have  made  short  work  of  her, 
had  not  the  quick  tread  of  soldiers  been  heard  at  hand,  and  thus 
saved  her.  So  severe,  however,  was  the  shock  she  sustained, 
that  her  first  infant  was  still-born.  She  had,  unfortunately,  given 
offence  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  place  shortly  before  this. 
She  did  not  know,  having  never  asked,  that  the  grocer  she 
employed  belonged  to  that  faith ;  but  she  did  know  that  he  igfup- 
plied  very  bad  coffee  and  tea.  She  therefore  made  a  change,  and 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  new  grocer  was  a  Protestant,  and 
suppKed  good  articles.  She  observed  dark  looks  directed  towards 
her,  and  could  not  conceive  the  cause  until  one  day  the  chief  of 
police  explained  it  to  her. 

Some  time  after  this  the  detachment  changed  quarters.  The 
men  had  a  four  days'  march,  and  were  billeted  in  the  little  towns 
on  the  way  each  night,  without  one  man  getting  drunk  or  com- 
mitting the  slightest  offence. 

The  knapsacks  were  very  inconvenient,  and  often  caused 
consumption  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  slung  across 
the  chest.  Knowing  how  his  men  had  been  harassed.  Captain 
Venables  hired  carts  to  carry  them  the  whole  distance.  This 
was,  of  course,  entirely  against  regulation,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  find  fault.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  women  by  railway,  and  Mrs.  Venables  went  with  them. 
Those  married  with  leave  had  passes  from  government ;  those 
who  were  less  fortunate,  had  saved  a  little  money  from  the  work 
they  had  had  from  the  shops,  and  thus  the  great  distress  which 
usually  happens  on  such  ocassions  did  not  occur.  There  was  a 
large  room  with  plenty  of  clean  straw  engaged  for  them  at  the  end 
of  their  journey  for  the  first  night,  while  Captain  Venables 
occupied  rooms  at  an  hotel  close  by.  The  packing  had  been 
rather  amusing,  for  the  marvellous  process,  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood,  by  which  a  sofa,  a  sideboard,  a  large  round 
table,  six  chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  all  get  into  one  box,  while  dressing- 
tables,  washing-stands,  and  baths  get  into  another,  was  witnessed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  captain's  wife.  The  good-natured 
soldiers  then  and  always  afterwards  undertook  all  the  packing 
and  unpacking,  and  during  all  the  moves  to  different  parts  of 
Ireland  such  was  the  care  taken,  that  the  only  breakage  was  a 
solitary  wineglass. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken,  however, 
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things  sometimes  went  wrong.  For  instance  some  kind  friends 
who  had  more  zeal  than  discretion,  had  forwarded  for  distribution 
an  enormous  box  of  tracts  against  the  Scarlet  Woman  who  sits 
on  the  seven  hills  in  Eome,  &c.  Now  whatever  might  be  the 
private  view  taken  of  the  publications  in  question  against  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Eome, — and  it  happened  to  be  a  very 
tolerably  strong  one, — ic  was  obviously  highly  improper  in  an 
officer's  wife  to  circulate  any  publications  whatever,  either 
political  or  religious,  that  might  be  calculated  to  rouse  angry 
feelings,  or  even  to  provoke  discussion  amongst  either  the  soldiers 
or  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
bum  the  whole.  Against  this  decision,  Anne,  the  Welsh  cook, 
raised  her  indignant  voice,  since  as  all  the  newspapers  that  came 
were  sent  to  the  soldiers'  reading-rooms  and  she  had  not  a  bit  of 
paper  to  light  the  fires  with,  so  in  the  end  the  entire  stock  was 
abandoned  to  her  care,  with  strict  orders  to  be  very  careful 
no  one  saw  them  only  for  the  fires.  She  carried  out  her 
instructions,  but  poor  Anne  caught  the  fever  then  raging,  and 
was  for  some  days  in  the  greatest  danger.  During  her  illness 
an  Irishwoman,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  engaged 
in  her  place.  She,  however,  carefully  lighted  the  fire  with  a 
quantity  of  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Chambers,  giving  to  the 
sergeant  who  came  as  usual  for  the  papers  and  books  for  the  men, 
a  quantity  of  the  inflammable  articlea  before  alluded  to.  The 
surprise  and  displeasure  of  Captain  Venables  when  he  paid  his 
daily  visit  of  inspection  to  the  barracks,  is  more  easily  conceived 
than  described,  though  when  the  whole  afFai^  was  investigated  and 
explained  he  was  unable  to  help  laughing  at  the  absurd  mistake. 
But  though  the  objectionable  tracts  were  withdrawn  before  night, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  place,  much  mischief  was  done. 
Some  few  got  into  the  hands  of  the  townspeople,  and  the  very 
fact  of  these  books  having  been  received  in  the  house  at  all  did 
harm,  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  with  some  most  honourable  exceptions,  usually  argue 
in  this  way.  They  claim  all  rights  and  liberties  for  themselves 
because  they  are  always  in  the  right,  and  deny  all  rights  and 
liberties  to  their  adversaries  because  the  latter  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  history, 
the  facts  of  which  came  before  the  court  of  a  northern  county 
of  which  Captain  Venables  was  and  is,  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant. 

There  is  in  that  county  a  little  village  by  the  seaside  called 
Waterloo,  and  near  it  lives  a  poor  Protestant  woman,  who  gains 
her  livelihood  by  taking  in  washing.  One  day  some  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic  boys  robbed  her  lines,  and  were  walking  oft' 
with  the  goods  when  a  policeman  intercepted  them.     An  Irish 
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piiest  roused  the  neighbourhood,  released  the  prisoners,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  policeman.  A  complaint 
was  lodged,  and  the  priest  was  treated  as  though  he  had  not  been 
a  priest  at  all,  but  one  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  had  liberated 
thieves  claimed  by  the  law.  An  Irish  servant  in  service  with 
the  leading  practitioner  at  Birkenhead,  lost  her  place  because  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  poison  Captain  Venables,  whose  child  her 
master  was  at  the  time  attending.  Whilst  at  head-quarters 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  coachman,  though 
not  without  some  provision,  who  stated,  "  he  was  ashamed  to  sit 
upon  the  box  of  his  master's  carriage,  because  his  master  knew 
right  from  wrong;  he  had  been  in  Ireland  long  enough,  and 
knew  that  to  oppose  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  oppose  God ; 
that  every  priest  was  God's  representative,  and  had  the  right  in 
God's  name  to  pardon  any  crime  he  liked ;  and  that  his  master 
must  know  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  a  lot  of  lies,  put 
together  in  a  bundle  to  enable  Henry  VIII.  to  marry  a  lot  of 
wives  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  as  many  as  he  listed."  The  whole 
of  this  is  unfortunately  a  specimen  of  the  belief  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

{To  be  continued) 
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SONG. 
I. 


Shall  I  forsake  my  own  dear  love. 
And  frown  on  her  instead  of  smile, 
Because,  with  scandal-breathing  tongues. 
Officious  friends  her  name  revile  ? 
Or  ever,  ever  keep  me  true 
To  her  sweet  self, — ^which  shall  I  do  ? 

II. 

"  She  is  not  worthy  of  your  name 
Or  wealth,"  friend  number  one  declares. 
Yet  value  I  her  pure  proud  heart 
Far  greater  than  the  name  she  bears  : 
And  ever,  ever  rich  the  breast 
Where  her  brown  locks  conte^tec}  rest, 
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m. 

"  She  is  a  flirt,  and  far  too  gay 
(Quoth  number  two)  to  prudent  be ;" 
But  this  I  cannot  fairly  blame, 
Well  knowing  she  but  flirts  with  me  ! 
And  ever,  ever  happy  I 
If  she  but  smile  when  I  am  nigh. 

IV. 

"  She  18  not  fair  in  others'  eyes, 
'Tis  blinded  love  that  paints  her  so/' 
Says  number  three  (her  bosom's  friend) 
But  she  has  aimed  her  shaft  too  low ; 
As  ever,  ever  I  have  seen 
No  beauty  will  another  screen. 

V. 

"  With  charming  wiles,"  cries  number  four, 
"She  will  but  jilt  a  doting  fool !" 
But  since  rejected  he  has  been. 
His  case  must  hardly  prove  a  rule ; 
And  ever,  ever  tempts  my  mind 
To  ask  the  "  yes  "  to  him  declined. 

VI. 

Then  since  these  are  the  reajsons  why 
I  should  my  dearest  love  forsake. 
And  as  without  her  I  should  die 
My  life  upon  her  truth  I  stake ; 
And  never,  never  can  I  tell 
My  joy  if  she  love  me  as  well ! 

Blanche  Medhurst. 


8  gtparteJr  iranbino%r's  Biqmp. 


Graciously  my  grandmother  sat  in  her  arm-chair,  and  talked  to 
my  young  sisters  and  cousins,  little  thinking  her  scapegrace 
grandson,  whose  college  bills  she  had  but  just'  paid,  was  listening 
behind  the  door — ^listening  not  so  much  to  overhear  her  secrets, 
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covered  with  the  rime  of  age,  dear  lady,  but  as  an  eavesdropper, 
to  catch  any  little  half-whispered  words  which  might  fall  from 
the  rosy  lips  of  my  cousin  Margaret!  Margaret  liked  me  a 
little ;  she  was  eighteen ;  I  was  only  her  third  love,  and  she — 
why,  I  think  she  held  the  seventh  place  in  my  affections.  She 
married,  and  my  heart  was  broken  for  three  months  at  least,  but 
that  was  long  alter  the  time  when  I  used  to  watch  her  sitting  at 
the  old  lady's  feet,  looking  up  into  her  wrinkled  face  like  a 
young  vestal  waiting  on  a  divine  saint 

"Mother  lecture  for  you,  girls,"  said  my  grandmother.  "Ahl 
if  curls  were  in  fashion  now,  as  they  were  in  my  young  days, 
how  you  would  toss  yours  1  But  list^;  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
you  about  popular  delusions.  Come  closer,  I  want  to  whisper : 
I  don't  choose  the  men  to  hear,  to  give  them  an  advantage  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  get,  the  ungenerous  creatures !  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little — just  a  few  words.  You  know  by 
this  time  that  I  am  not  a  great  talker.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  popular  delusions. 

"Some  time  ago  people  believed  in  fairies  and  brownies,  and 
genii,  and  wizards,  and  witches,  and  all  sorts  of  unbelievable 
things.  Well,  pretty  as  some  of  thosebeliefs  were  (I  often  wisl\them 
back),  when  folk  grew  out  of  the  world's  childhood,  they  gave  up 
all  that.  Perhaps  when  the  world  is  old  enough  to  dote,  it  will 
take  back  its  old  pleasant  fancies,  and  once  more  put  the  reins 
into  the  hands  of  Titania  and  Oberon. 

"  At  present  the  reigning  popular  delusion  is — Heaven  save 
the  mark!  a  delusion  which  will  die  away  some  day,  like  the 
older  ones — that  women  are  angels  1  Witness  all  the  nonsense 
we  hear,  even  from  deep-thinking  grey-headed  old  men,  about 
woman's  mission,  and  a  great  de^  more  clap-trap  cant.  Well, 
let  the  men  think  us  angels ;  the  longer  they  are  hoodwinked 
the  better."  [Here,  be  it  observed,  my  cousin  Margaret  clapped 
her  tiny  hands,  and  gav^e  such  evident  tokens  of  agreement,  that 
I  began  to  think,  as  I  gazed  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  that 
my  sixth  was  almost  as  pretty  as,  and  my  eighth  would  be  a 
shade  prettier  than,  Margaret] 

"  I  do  not  want  to  enlighten  the  men,"  continued  my  grand- 
mother ;  "  I  do  not  want  to  expose  you,  girls ;  I  will  only  whisper. 
As  for  women  being  angels — come  nearer,  do — ^between  our- 
selves, it's  all  a  sham !  I  could  say  much  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  trifling,  idleness,  selfishness,  and  what  not,  but  I  will  not;  I 
mean  to  confine  myself  to  one  subject,  and  ask  you  a  home 
question, — If  women  are  angels,  why  do  they  not  feel  more  for 
each  other? 

"Among  the  other  angels,  I  understand, — the  angels  aloft  that 
we  do  not  tnl];  soft  nonsense  to,  that  we  do  not  flatter;  the 
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angels,  in  fact,  that  we  leave  unspoilt,  and  that  never  TCere 
corrupted  by  satin  or  feathers, — there  is  a  great  bond  of  sympathy, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  'the  veriest  scrub  of  a  cherub'  is  capable 
of  an  immense  extent  of  friendship  and  devotion,  is  incapable,  at 
least,  of  triumphing  over  a  sister's  misfortune;  but  women — 
Never  mind,  I  must  tell  you  a  story:  I  was  young  once,  and  had 
a  schoolfellow,  a  girl  sweet  as  hope,  and  innocent  as  a  saint 
shriven ;  she  was  pretty,  too ;  just  such  a  creature  as  a  youth  of 
nineteen  would  fall  in  love  with,  write  verses  about,  and  dote 
upon  xmtil — a  fresher  face  crossed  his  path.  Yes,  Lotchen 
was  fair,  and  if  ever  the  name  of  angel  belonged  to  woman 
it  was  her  birthright;  before  her  eighteenth  year  she  floated 
upon  the  wing  of  her  guardian  spirit  to  claim  that  birthright  in 
heaven. 

"But  Lotchen  had  a  human  heart  too,  and  as  far  as  her 
innocent  ignorance  allowed  her  to  know  passion,  she  fell  in 
love  at  sixteen,  if  it  was  falling  in  love  to  pour  out  her  whole 
being  at  a  mortal's  feet,  and  ask  for  nothing,  unless  it  were  for 
strength  to  keep  her  modest  secret 

"  The  youth  she  loved  passed  her  by  unnoticed ;  so  many  a  man 
passes  by  a  true  noble  heart  unread,  though  the  reading  thereof 
might  make  him  wealthier  than  kings.  No;  Heinrich  had  no  love 
for  Lotchen,  no  more  love  than  he  had  for  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  church  wherein  he  worshipped,  tod  where,  too 
often,  he  stood  like  an  earth- veil  between  Lotchen  and  heaven. 
The  girl  loved  him  as  a  pious  Catholic  loves  a  saint — as  some- 
thing holy,  and  above  her ;  it  was  enough  for  her  to  hear  his 
voice  at  rare  intervals,  to  snatch  a  trembling  glance  at  his  face ; 
and  all  the  while  industriously  to  hide  herself  from  his  notice. 
Her  innocent  love  knew  no  future,  it  only  lived  in  the  present ; 
she  never  thought  that  the  present  could  alter,  or  that  anything 
could  take  her  idol  from  her  gaze. 

"  But  Heinrich  departed,  and  with  him  went  a  trembling  heart 
and  every  guileless  prayer  that  innocence  can  frame.  Lotchen 
grieved  sadly,  quietly,  but  not  in  despair:  he  would  return; 
he  had  only  gone  to  Heidelberg ;  he  would  come  back  from  the 
University  with  a  world  of  knowledge  and  science,  and  it  would 
shine  out  in  his  beautiful  face,  giving  it  fresh  glory. 

"  Time  went  by ;  news  came  that  Heinrich  was  betrothed  to 
the  rector^s  daughter.  Lotchen  wept,  but  quiet  tears, — ^tears  that 
she  thought  no  eyes  but  the  angels'  could  see,  yet  someone  spied 
them  out.  The  '  someone '  was  a  young  girl  too — ^a  school- 
fellow. Hiding  Lotchen's  blushing  face  against  her  own  bosom, 
and  winding  her  arms  round  her  like  a  sister,  she  drew  out 
of  the  full  heart  all  it  had  felt  and  suffered  for  two  long  years — 
^the  Jiappines^  it  had  known,  too— &  happiness  whose  light 
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was  now  quenched  in  tears.  The  friend  spoke  soft  consoling 
words  to  Lotchen,  and  left  her  to  tell  the  rest  to  Heaven.  One 
week  later  there  came  a  letter  from  Heinrich,  a  most  loving 
letter,  disabusing  the  young  girl's  mind  as  to  the  false  report, 
and  pouring  out  all  the  soul  of  the  writer  in  love  to  her.  Heinrich 
loved  her !  Then  earth  was  heaven  !  0,  why  did  not  the  young 
enthusiast  carry  her  great  happiness  straight  to  her  mother  and 
give  her  half?  Something  withheld  her ;  she  could  not  tell  her 
joy  to  mortal  ear. 

"Her  friend  gently  questioned  her  of  her  happiness,  for  her 
beaming  looks  betrayed  that  she  had  a  rich  store  in  her  posses- 
sion. Lotchen  only  answered:  'The  rose-tree  in  my  garden 
which  I  thought  dead,  is  in  blossom,  and  I  shall  yet  wear  a 
crown  of  its  flowers.'    The  friend  asked  no  more. 

"  The  timid  girl  trembled  to  answer  Heinrich's  letter,  but  he 
had  so  entreated  for  a  reply,  that  she  overcame  her  fears  and 
wrote  to  him.  All  her  love?  no,  not  a  thousandth  part,  but 
still  something  which  let  him  read  the  first  page  of  her  virgin 
heart.  Then  her  lover  wrote  again  and  again  warm,  glowing, 
impassioned  letters,  yet  kept  within  bounds  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  pure  heart  into  which  he  was  pouring  his  souL  He 
must  be  absent  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  studies 
would  be  completed,  he  would  leave  Heidelberg,  and  fly  to  claim 
iiis  loving  Lotchen. 

"  The  year  of  happy  waiting  was  gone.  Heinrich  came  home 
to  Manheim,  but  he  passed  Lotchen  by  with  a  cold  greeting :  a 
fair  young  bride  hung  on  his  arm,  and — Lotchen  died;  died, 
when  at  length  she  knew  that  all  the  impassioned  letters  she  had 
received  were  forged  by  her  friend's  hand,  for  that  friend's  sport, 
and  that  her  trusting  answer,  wherein  her  soul  was  written,  had 
been  shown  about  Manheim  among  Lotchen's  acquaintance. 
Peace  to  thee,  Lotchen  !  Sleep  well !  Slain  by  a  woman's  and 
a  sister's  hand ! 

"Ah,  young  hearts !  you  will  weep,  many  of  you  will  weep,  for 
Lotchen's  true  story ;  never,  then,  sport  with  another  woman's 
feelings ;  let  her  be  sacred  in  your  eyes  as  your  own  mother's 
daughter.  I  want  to  tell  you  more,  but  tears  are  dimming  my 
eyes  more  than  age,  and  tears  are  welling  up  in  my  heart  for 
the  lost  companion  of  my  early  days,  now  mouldering  in  the 
grave, — ^my  sweet,  gentle,  loving  Lotchen." 

When  my  grandmother  ceased,  my  cousin  Margaret's  fair  head 
was  bowed  down  upon  her  hands.  I  knew  that  had  she  moved 
them  I  should  have  seen  the  tear  of  sensibility  trembling  on  her 
long  lashes. 

^^  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? "  said  my  grandmother. 
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"  I  was  thinking,  grandmother,  that  I  do  wish  you  would 
give  me  that  bit  of  point-lace  which  I  saw  in  your  drawer 
yesterday !  *' 

I  sighed  deeply,  and — ^went  out  and  lit  my  cigar  1 

Paul  Primrose. 


Stranger  tj^an  J^itttair, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

(CoTvtinued  from  page  41,) 

There  is  not  in  creation  a  more  gallant  or  generous  foe  than  a 
true  Frenchman,  but  the  crew  of  the  Bonnet-Bouge  (for  so  the 
privateer  was  called)  was  composed  from  the  dregs  of  a  Mar- 
seillaise mob^  men  who  were  capable  of  every  crime,  and  had 
committed  most.  The  skipper  was  not  in  reality  a  Frenchman, 
but  a  renegade  Italian  who  had  been  a  creature  of  Marat's, 
had  gathered  together  a  little  money  by  robbery  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  investing  it  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  designate 
a  privateer  (a  title  sufficiently  odious  in  itself),  now  roamed  the 
seas,  attacking,  and  usually  capturing,  without  respect  to  friendly 
or  inimical  flags,  whatever  smaller  vessels  he  fell  in  with,  while 
he  dexterously  avoided  collision  with  larger  or  well-armed  ships, 
who  were  likely  to  prove  his  equals  or  superiors.  On  the  morn- 
ing following  the  melancholy  rites  of  Henrique  and  Juaua,  our 
hero  while  walking  on  deck,  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  the 
silken  pavilion  erected,  just  as  it  had  been  for  the  lost 
Juana,  only  there  sounded  not  forth  from  it  now  the  melody  of 
her  sweet  voice,  nor  the  rich  strains  of  Henrique's,  but  the 
coarse  licentious  songs  of  the  Bonnet-Rouges,  as  they  sat  in  the 
shade  carousing,  having  just  broached  a  pipe  of  old  wine. 
"  La  fortune  de  la  guerre,  Monsieur  I "  said  the  skipper,  with  an 
ironical  bow,  to  the  despoiled  captain,  who  now  paced  the  deck 
(which  he  had  lately  trod  as  owner)  with  naked  feet,  and  with- 
out hat  or  coat,  for  the  captors  had  even  possessed  themselves 
of  a  gi*eat  part  of  his  clothing,  while  tired  nature  had  sought  a 
temporary  oblivion  of  care,  in  sleep.  The  only  reply  of 
Nicholas  was  a  stem  look.  He  was  scarcely  conscious  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the  half 
intoxicated  pirates  proposed  by  way  of  diversion  to  hoist  a  flag, 
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and  shoot  at  it  for  a  mark.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pening to  })e  the  nearest  at  hand,  was  seized  on  and  nailed  to 
the  foremast.  It  happened  that  the  remnant  of  Vanderblit- 
zen's  crew  were  all  New  Englanders,  and  no  men  are  more 
keenly  alive  to  a  national  insult  than  they.  This  last  act  of 
the  pirates  seemed  to  them  the  crowning  of  all  their  atrocities. 
The  lip  of  Nicholas  quivered  with  rage. 

"  Only  speak  the  word,  Captain — only  speak  the  word,  and 
well  rescue  the  colours  yet ! " 

"  We  are  all  unarmed,"  said  Vanderblitzen. 

"  Here  are  our  arms ! "  cried  the  stout  men  of  New  England 
showing  their  sinewy  muscles. 

Vanderblitzen  was  still  too  young  to  have  quite  outlived 
youth's  impetuosity ;  his  eye  gleamed  with  fire,  his  heart  beat 
high.  His  followers  waited  no  command  but  the  speaking 
face,  and  with  a  wild  shout  that  sounded  like  the  echo  of  their 
native  forests,  the  New  Englanders  rushed  forward,  and  tore 
the  flag  of  their  country  from  the  mast.  The  skipper  had  no 
weapon  at  hand,  but  he  closed  with  Nicholas,  wrestling  with 
him  as  if  for  life.  Like  a  sinewy  snake  the  supple  Italian  en- 
laced his  foe,  but  all  the  while  the  flag  was  wrapt  round  Vander- 
blitzen's  breast.  For  a  while  the  contest  seemed  in  favour  of 
our  hero,  but  in  the  struggle  he  and  his  adversary  approached 
the  side  of  the  vessel  where  a  portion  of  the  bulwarks  had 
been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  decks.  Vander- 
blitzen's  foot  slipped,  and  the  skipper  succeeded  in  hurling  him 
into  the  waves.  A  moment  after  and  the  strong  arm  of  a  New 
Englander  had  avenged  him,  by  giving  the  skipper  the  same 
fate*  He  sunk  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  and  though  the  boat 
of  the  Ocean  Nymph  and  that  of  the  Bonnet-IUnige  (for  since 
the  capture  the  two  vessels  had  sailed  in  company)  were 
Bent  out  to  his  assistance  it  was  in  vain.  As  for  Vander- 
bUtzen,  there  was  none  to  rescue  him.  His  faithful  crew  were 
all  placed  in  irons,  and  the  BonTiet-Rovge,  with  her  prize,  passed 
under  the  command  of  the  most  criminal  and  daring  of  her 
company,  a  man  who  was  quite  prepared  to  follow  the  career  of 
crime  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued. 

CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

Otm  HERO  IS  BAVED,  AND  WISELY  ACCOMMODATES  HIMSELF 

TO  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Vanderblitzen  was  happily  an  expert  swimmer,  and  was  con- 
sequently enabled  to  support  himself  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  water.    When  tired  he  relieved  his  fatigue  by  floating,  and 
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when  at  length  even  his  strength,  of  which  he   possessed  a 
remarkable  fund,  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  enabled  to  seize 
on  a  piece  of  timber,  and  thus  contrived  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  while  the  tide  bore  him  rapidly  along.     Not  many  miles 
from  the  English  shore  a  fisherman  picked  him  up  and  carried 
him  to  land.     There  he  charitably  convoyed  him  to  his  own 
cottage,  and  using  such  remedies  as  his  slender  means  afforded, 
he  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  a  full  consciousness  of  all  life's 
joys  and  sorrows.     It  was  a  startling  change  for  our  adventurer 
when  he  found  himself  so  suddenly  transplanted  from  compara- 
tive luxury  to  the  humble  shelter  of  a  poor  fisherman's  poorly- 
furnished  hut ;  yet  more  startUng  the  change  which  had  plunged 
him  from  opulence  to  utter  destitution.     Yes,  it  was  starthng 
indeed,  but  the  mind  of  Vanderblitzen  was  strangely  constituted. 
Except  for  the  pang  which  accompanied  every  recurring  remem- 
brance of  the  hapless  Juana,  his  spirit  rather  rose  than  was 
depressed  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  combat  adverse  fortune 
in  a  new  life  of  singular  adventure  and  privation.     As  it  was, 
his  resolution  was  quickly  taken,  to  find  his  way  on  foot  to  the 
nearest  large  seaport.     He  had  suffered  far  less  physically  than 
he  might  have  anticipated  from  his  late  perils  and  exposure,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  of  rest  and  refreshment,  afforded  by  the  unre- 
quited hospitality  of  his  humble  English  friends,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  provided  by  thejn  with  a  small  bundle  of  provisions, 
but  no  better  equipped  than  on  his  arrival,  excepting  that  the 
fisherman's  daughter  had  generously  presented  him  with  a  straw- 
hat,  which  proved  an  acceptable  shield  from  the  summer  sun, 
especially  as  the  wound  he  had  received  on  his  forehead  was  not 
yet  healed.     It  was  fortunately  deep  summer,  and  our  hero  con- 
sequently felt  his  forlorn  equipment  less  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done.    At  times  he  was  almost  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
singular  costume  to  which  he  was  condemned.    He  considered  it 
very  fortunate  that  no  one  in  the  country  through  which  he  was 
passing  could  possibly  know  him,  and  that  to  stranger's  eyes  he 
would  only  pass  for  a  castaway  sailor.     He  had  taken  a  grateful 
leave  of  the  honest  fisherman  and  his  family — ^from  each  member 
of  which  he  had  received  some  token  of  kindness  and  good  will 
— and  commenced  his  pedestrian  expedition — holding  his  little 
bundle  in  his  hand,  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  pocket  handkerchief 
— ^with  the  intention  of  walking  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
southern  coast  from  Kent,  even  to  the  distant  port  of  Plymouth. 
His  spirits  rose  with  the  difficulties  before  him.     He  would  not 
allow  himself  to  think  that  he  was  a  penniless  adventurer  cast 
on  the  wide  world,  existing  even  now  on  the  charitable  donation 
of  a  humble  fisherman,  and  probably  to  be  reduced  ere  long  to 
the  humiliation  of  actual  b^gary.    As  he  passed  along,  the 
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garden-like  beauty  of  the  scenery,  rich  in  its  summer  attire,  did 
much  to  enliven  and  divert  his  mind,  and  he  had  accomplished 
twenty-five  miles  ere  he  bethought  him  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
Then  turning  aside  from  the  high-road  he  sat  down  under  a 
shady  hedge,  and  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  his  provisions. 
They  were  of  a  very  homely  kind,  still  Nicholas  had  appetite  for 
the  roughest  fare;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  at  the 
bottom  of  his  bundle,  wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  brown 
paper,  three  bright  new  shillings,  bright  and  new  as  when  they 
had  come  from  the  mint.  They  were  the  secret  offering  of  the 
young  maiden  who  had  adorned  her  father's  guest  with  the 
straw-hat,  which  she  was  to  have  sold  next  market  day  to  buy 
herself  a  knot  of  blue  ribbons.  Ah,  those  three  bright  shil- 
lings !  if  they  could  have  spoken,  what  tales  they  would  have 
told  of  days,  and  even  nighte,  which  the  young  girl  had  toiled 
to  gather  them  together  to  buy  herself  a  new  Sunday  bonnet, 
that  she  might  look  well  when  her  sailor-lover  came  home  from 
sea.  And  now  her  hoarded  treasure  had  been  lavishly  bestowed 
on  a  stranger,  and  the  Sunday  bonnet  and  the  new  ribbons  must 
be  forgotten,  or  remembered  with  a  sigh ;  but  then  the  stranger 
guest  was  unfortunate,  he  had  suffered  so  much.  He  was  so 
sad  ;  and  more,  he  was  very  much  like  her  sailor-lover,  now  far 
away  on  the  wide,  wide  sea.  Mary  could  well  part  with  her  new 
shillings  to  him ;  indeed,  to  keep  them  back  would  have  been  the 
hardest  task.  Well  did  Nicholas  divine  the  generous  giver,  and 
well  did  he  promise  himself  that  she  should  one  day  be  repaid 
with  triple  interest. 

"  Happy  the  man  who  in  his  breeches  poke 
Eetains  one  splendid  shilling  ! " 

says  the  poet,  and  our  hero,  beginning  the  world  again  with 
three  splendid  shillings,  ought  to  have  felt  himself  considerably 
elated,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so  feel  occasionally.  Now  and  then 
the  thought  glanced  into  his  mind,  "  What  if  Paulina  saw  me 
thus  ! "  Then  his  lip  curled  with  something  of  disdain,  as  he 
fancied  pride  checking  the  impulse  of  woman's  nature,  and  she 
sweeping  majestically  by  with  an  averted  face,  unwilling 
to  recognise  her  lover  in  the  distressed,  homeless  adventurer. 
Nicholas  now  well  knew  that  he  had  never  loved  Paulina,  that 
all  he  had  felt  for  her  had  been  the  homage  paid  by  every  man  at 
beauty's  shrine,  a  homage  which  nevertheless  often  fails  to  wake  a 
single  pulse  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  At  nightfall  Nicholas  was 
fain  to  throw  himself  for  repose  and  shelter  under  the  low 
bending  boughs  of  a  tree  in  an  apple-orchard.  In  the  morning 
he  awoke  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  after  offering  up  his 
fervent  thanks  to  the  Providence  that  had  sustained  and  in- 
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spired  him  with  courage  under  the  pressure  of  singular  mis- 
fortunes, he  made  a  scanty  meal  of  dry  bread  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey  with  renewed  courage  which  nothing  damped,  save  his 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  hapless  crew  ;  still, being 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  the  hope  that  they  had  escaped,  or 
would  finally  escape,  preponderated  in  his  mind.  Thus  it  fared 
with  our  hero  from  day  to  day.  Sometimes  he  allowed  himself 
a  draught  of  milk  as  a  great  luxury,  but  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  journey  he  subsisted  on  dry  bread,  occasionally  slaking 
his  thirst  with  pure  water  from  the  streams  that  danced  brightly 
down  to  the  sea.  The  three  new  shillings  were  changed  one 
after  the  other,  sixpence  out  of  them  going  to  an  old  woman  who 
looked  worse  off  than  himself  (ah,  poor  Nicholas,  you  did  not 
see  yourself  that  day  !) ;  but  they  had  held  out  wonderfully 
well,  for  as  the  last  mite  passed  into  other  hands  he  rea(?hed 
Devonshire.  It  was  night,  he  had  walked  all  day  with  little 
refreshment,  and  was  wearied  to  a  degree  he  had  never  yet  ex- 
perienced. A  momentary  sinking  of  courage  came,  and  he  sat 
down  in  a  forlorn  position  under  a  hedge,  tired,  cold  (for  though 
summer  the  night  was  chilly),  and  excessively  hungry.  How 
strangely  at  such  moments  old  memories  come  over  one  !  *  Van- 
derblitzen  sat  under  that  hedge  but  a  few  minutes,  his  figure 
bent,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands ;  but  in  those  few  minutes  he  lived  over  all  his  life  again, 
and  powerful,  palpable  visions  came  back  to  him  of  the  lost,  the 
faithless,  and  the  dead,  till  so  painful  became  the  impression 
from  its  vivid  reality,  that  he  rose  to  dissipate  the  spell.  But 
where  should  he  go  ?  Whither  bend  his  steps  ?  The  homeless 
wanderer,  attired  in  rags,  and  torn  with  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
should  he  forget  his  independence  and  beg  the  alms  he  had  so  often 
lavishly  given  ?  How  could  he  frame  his  lips  to  ask  for  charity  ? 
Impossible,  he  could  not,  no  !  He  would  endure  the  intolerable, 
torturing  pangs  of  hunger  a  few  hours  longer,  would  gather 
together  his  remaining  strength,  reach  Plymouth,  and  there 
offer  himself  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast ;  if  he  rose  to  anything 
higher  it  must  be  by  merit,  and  he  would  create  his  own  position. 
Thus  resolving,  Nicholas  trod  onward  with  a  firmer  step ;  but 
the  strongest  resolves  and  the  firmest  courage  will  fail  some- 
times, and  ere  a  half-hour  the  extreme  anguish  of  his  undefended 
feet  obliged  him  to  sit  down  again.  It  was  just  then  that  he 
saw  a  light  glimmering  like  a  little  twinkling  star  of  hope.  It 
came  from  a  lonely  house,  and  that  rather  a  small  one.  For  the 
first  time  Vanderblitzen  thought  he  would  go  boldly  to  the  door 
of  a  human  dwelling  and  ask  its  inmates  in  the  name  of  a 
common  father  for  one  night's  rest  and  refreshment.  Accord- 
ingly he  opened  the  little  wicket  gate  and  approached  the  door. 
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It  had  a  low  rustic  porch,  over  which  twined  the  woodbine  and 
the  jasmine,  mingling  their  delicious  odours.  The  cottage  was 
whitewashed  and  thatched,  but  everything  surrounding  it  was  in 
such  pure  taste  and  exquisite  order  that  it  had  a  certain  air  of 
elegance.  Our  hero's  modest  knock  met  with  no  reply,  though 
he  thought  he  heard  sounds  from  within ;  and  soon  after  so  sweet 
a  song  trilled  through  the  night  air  that  Nicholas,  wayworn 
and  tired  as  he  was,  sat  down  in  the  porch,  forgetting  both 
hunger  and  weariness  while  he  listened,  forgetting  everything 
but  that  sweet,  fresh  young  voice,  which  seemed  to  sway  his 
soul,  as  the  summer  wind  sways  the  clustering  green  leaves  in 
the  wood.  Tnie,  he  had  not  seen  the  singer,  but  the  pure, 
silvery  voice  told  of  youth  unmistakably.  The  song  was  a 
simple  thing,  much  sung  in  those  days,  now  scarcely  known 
(unless  to  the  curious  in  antique  matters),  "  The  Galley  Slave," 
.  each  stanza  concluding  with,  ''  I  sigh  while  I  tug  at  the  oar." 
The  melody,  though  so  simply  constructed,  was  most  exquisite, 
allied  to  pathetic  words.  Our  hero  thought  it  concluded  far  too 
soon,  but  when  the  last  notes  had  died  away,  and  the  spell 
which  had  kept  him  motionless  was  broken,  some  feeling  more 
of  interest  than  of  curiosity  induced  him  (ere  he  again  knocked) 
to  endeavour  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  singer.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  light  which  had  first 
directed  him  to  the  cottage  shone  from  a  casement  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  through  that  the  angelic  voice  which  had  so  charmed 
him  had  proceeded.  Creeping  cautiously  along,  he  was  enabled 
to  see  ,unseen.  The  apartment  was  furnished  and  adorned  with 
elegance,  but  simplicity.  Although  summer,  a  bright  fire  blazed 
cheerfully  on  the  hearth.  Before  it  sat  an  old  man,  on  whose 
brow  the  snows  of  nearly  eighty  winters  had  descended.  He 
wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  military  officer ;  his  bearing  was 
still  erect  and  noble,  his  countenance  open  and  engaging.  On  a 
low  stool  at  his  feet  sat  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  fifteen, 
certainly  not  older.  The  old  man's  hand  rested  on  her  head,  and 
the  two  seemed  engaged  in  some  earnest  convei-se,  for  ever  and 
anon  the  girl  looked  up  into  the  aged  face  with  one  so  surpass- 
ingly lovely,  that  our  hero  not  only  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anyone  so  beautiful,  but  that  his  most  imaginative  dreams  had 
never  suggested  a  vision  of  such  exquisite  beauty.  That  face 
Vanderblitzen  never  could  describe.  It  had  not  the  child-like, 
golden  ringlets  of  Meta  Van  Eichter,  nor  the  sable  locks  of  the 
queenly  Juana  to  shade  it ;  but  it  looked  forth  from  its  thickly- 
clustering  chestnut  curls  like  what  one  fancies  Eve  to  have  been 
in  Paradise,  ere  sin  had  dimmed  her  beauty  or  marred  her  grace. 
The  graceful  head  was  set  on  such  a  form  that  nothing  could 
have  improved  it/*    Ah,"  thought  our  hero, "  I  am  sure  of  meet- 
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ing  with  sympathy  and  help  here !  "  on  which  he  ventured  to  give 
a  much  louder  knock,  loud  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  with 
which  the  fair  vision  had  inspired  him,  but  he  started  in  some 
confusion  when  he  found  thjit  it  was  she  who  answered  his 
summons.  Simply  telling  her  that  he  was  a  distressed  sailor, 
hungry  and  weary,  and  had  ventured  to  approach  her  door  to 
entreat  for  a  little  food  and  a  night's  asylum,  he  paused  for  a 
reply.  "  Ah,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  refuse  help  to  a  home- 
less wanderer ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  countenance  so  full  of 
compassion  that  Nicholas  felt  very  much  inclined  to  fall  at  her 
feet.  "  But  I  must  speak  to  my  father  first,"  she  added.  "  Pray 
sit  down  on  this  chair,  you  look  so  tired.  I  am  so  sorry,  so 
very  sorry  for  you  !"  Thus  saying  she  placed  a  wooden  chair 
for  him  in  the  entrance  and  went  in.  Nicholas  then  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  fair  girl  plead  his  cause  with  her 
father,  like  a  pitying  angel.  "Most  likely  a  runaway  sailor 
from  one  of  the  ships/'  said  the  old  gentleman.  *'  Some  deserter 
from  Plymouth  I'll  warrant.  I  give  him  a  night's  lodging  !  I 
should  like  to  see  it ;  but  it  should  be  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
I  give  a  deserter  a  night's  lodging  ?  A  very  likely  story  1  Shut 
the  door,  Bess ;  but  first  bid  him  march." 

"  But  father  !  dear  father  !  "  said  Bessie,  coaxingly,  "  he  is  not 
an  impostor,  I  am  sure  he  is  not — quite,  quite  sure,  father ! " 

"  How  should  you  know,  madam  ?  Where's  his  warrant  for 
honesty?" 

"  In  his  face  father,''  replied  the  girl,  in  a  lower  tone,  which 
nevertheless  reached  the  quick  ears  of  Vanderblitzen,  and  soothed 
the  proud  spirit  which  the  old  gentleman's  remarks  had  griev- 
ously wounded,  "  Indeed — indeed,  his  tale  is  true,  and  he  looks 
so  weary, — ^so  weary  and  sorrowful.  Father  !  my  own  dear,  kind 
father,  do  let  him  come  in  ! " 

"  And  who'll  answer  for  his  not  robbing  the  house,  pray  ? " 

"  I  will  ;   but  you  know  we  have  little  to  lose  ! " 

"  True,"  said  the  old  man,  "  little  enough,  heaven  knows ;  and 
for  this  poverty,  I  have  shed  my  blood,  and  consumed  my  best 
years." 

"  Yet,  God  has  never  forsaken  us,  nor  must  we  forsake  the 
unfortunate,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  bolder  tone.  "  Come,  father, 
I  see  by  your  dear,  kind  face,  you  mean  to  let  him  in ;  so  I'U  just 
go."  Thus  caressing  the  old  man  into  compliance  she  added, 
"  and  when  you  you've  seen  him,  dear  father,  you  will  not  only 
acknowledge  that  he  is  not  what  you  suppose,  but  despite  his 
rags  and  misery,  you  will  discover,  as  I  have  discovered,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman ! '' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OE,   HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kortright. 


Two  of  the  art-students  in  Home  were,  together,  walking  hy  the 
Tiber,  without  its  name,  nothing  but  a  vulgar  stream,  with  it, 
the  source  of  a  thousand  grand  thoughts  and  beautiful  imagina- 
tions. Surely  it  is  more  as  the  place  haunted  by  great  souls 
than  as  a  mere  school  of  art,  that  ardent  spirits  find  their  Mecca 
in  Rome.  Men  with  hearts  and  brains  tread  softly  on  the  Tiber's 
banks,  as  on  holy  ground,  for  they  know  the  air  above  and 
around  them  is  full  of  haunting  memories  of  those  once  glorious 
in  time,  for  ever  living  in  eternity.  It  is  something  to  respire 
the  air  they  breathed,  it  is  as  a  holy  baptism  to  oneself,  a  baptism 
into  whose  divine  mysteries  do  vulgar  mind  has  a  right  to  in- 
trude. So  thought  Herman  Fulton,  as  he  walked  with  an  artist 
friend,  talking  of  art's  divinity  and  its  weakness,  its  divinity  God- 
given,  its  weakness  from  man's  vain  teaching.  They  went  on  to 
talk  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  left  imperishable  traces  of 
themselves  upon  earth,  the  lives  they  lived  in  the  solitude  of 
their  inner  being,  apart  from  all  but  God,  the  lives  they  lived  in 
common  with  others,  wherein  the  divinity  was  obscured,  if  not 
lost,  in  the  rubbish  of  earth. 

Franz  Stadtberg  was  a  Ehenish  German,  full  of  wild  fancies, 
daring  speculations,  and  traditional  lore.  His  cradle  had  been 
rocked  beneath  the  shadow  of  Draclicnrds,  and  every  wild  legend 
of  the  scene  was  to  him  another  gospel.    He  was  a  livelier  man 
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than  Fulton,  whose  habitual  gravity  required  the  stimulus  of  a 
gayer  companion,  but  they  had  some  things  in  common — ^strong- 
hearted  courage,  generosity,  and  the  capability  of  romantic  and 
steadfast  friendship,  which  somehow  is  dying  out  in  our  age, 
with  other  fragments  of  poetry ;  passing  away  like  beautiful 
ballads,  and  merry  yule-logs,  and  other  things  that  our  fathers 
held  to  be  fair  and  sacred. 

In  those  days  very  David  and  Jonathan  were  the  two  young 
painters ;  they  worked  together,  talked,  dreamed,  aspired,  and 
hoped,  though  each  took  a  different  branch  of  art  for  study. 
Stadtberg  strove  to  delineate  silent  nature,  whose  beauty  is  im- 
mortal, perhaps,  because  passionless,  and  ever  renewed  with 
primeval  glory.  Fulton  depicted  that  nature  which  is  often  seen 
in  the  convulsions  of  passion,  or  wrecked  by  the  volcanic  fires 
that  have  burnt  its  very  core  into  ashes.  Strange  it  is,  that 
some  men  exclusively  consider  and  call  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
streams  nature,  as  if  man,  the  supreme  head  of  creation,  were 
art — man,  her  grandest  work,  man  made  in  Grod's  image,  and 
retaining  something  of  it  yet,  even  though  fallen,  and  defiled  by 
the  fall.  So  both  Fulton  and  Stadtberg  painted  nature,  one  in 
her  green  beauty,  the  second  in  the  history  of  human  hearts,  and 
each  gathered  hints  from  the  other.  Stadtberg  emptied  his  whole 
soiil  to  Fulton ;  but  even  in  friendship  the  Englishman  was 
reserved,  and  though  his  heart  was  heavy  with  new  and  im- 
wonted  cares,  he  thrust  them  back  into  the  prison-house,  and 
was  silent. 

He  loved  May  de  Bonneville,  but  proudly;  he  was  no  whining 
lover  to  sigh  for  her  pity,  still  less  was  he  one  to  be  awed  by  her 
rank  and  fortune.  He  knew  that  that  love  had  come  to  him 
as  a  destiny,  unsought,  unwelcomed,  undesired;  he  had  no 
strength  to  thrust  it  away  from  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  saint 
might  have  cried,  "  Get  thee  behind  me ! "  But  he  thought  he 
had  power  to  say  to  the  tide  of  human  passion,  "  Thus  far  sUalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther  ! "  He  went  on  living  the  life  he  had 
lived  before  his  love  began,  the  same  laborious  day,  the  same 
night  of  intense  study,  varied  only  by  a  stroll  with  Franz,  and  a 
little  talk  of  their  mutual  aims;  but  between  him  and  his  graver 
thoughts  there  arose  for  ever  the  fair,  alluring  face,  not  shadow- 
ing them,  but  flooding  all  with  a  light  of  golden  splendour,  and 
making  grave  spectral  things  look  rich  realities ;  but  when  the 
bright  vision  faded,  it  left  him  more  alive  than  ever  to  the  lone- 
liness of  his  situation,  and  day  by  day,  despite  his  will,  his  love 
grew  stronger— filled  his  entire  being. 

May's  apparent  caprice  had  touched  his  heart ;  he  expected 
nothing  from  her,  he  had  no  real  hopes  centring  in  her  affections, 
he  saw  a  gulf  between  them ;  but  to  be  thus  abruptly,  and  by 
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her  own  will,  debarred  her  presence,  was  an  infliction  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

He  wrote  as  he  might  to  another ;  the  lady  of  his  thoughts 
was  addressed  in  the  cool,  matter-of-fact  style  which  would 
have  suited  a  letter  to  the  most  uninteresting  of  women ;  he 
would  not  let  his  secret  transpire,  for  he  felt  himself  above  even 
Miss  de  Bonneville's  pity. 

An  answer  came,  not  from  May,  but  May's  cousin,  perhaps 
her  suitor,  perhaps  her  accepted  lover.  It  might  be  that  the 
hours  which  he,  Fulton,,  had  spent  in  lonely  waiting  for  her,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  higher  purpose  of  his  life, — earnest  labour, 
she  had  passed  with  her  beloved,  listening  to,  answering  his  low- 
breathed  vows,  while  they  wandered  in  the  glowing  gardens  of 
the  palazzo  they  inhabited  for  at  least  a  time  together.  Jealous 
fancy  conjured  up  a  thousand  tortures,  the  clasped  hands,  the 
many  endearments  that  love  hallows,  the  fond  confiding  face, 
hidden  in  its  golden  veil  of  curls,  resting  on  her  lover's  shoulder. 
Fulton  could  have  made  a  picture  of  it  all,  only  he  would  have 
dashed  his  own  work  to  earth  and  trampled  it  in  the  dust.  His 
usually  calm,  quiet  soul  was  tempest-tossed,  his  mind  dark  and 
troubled,  and  no  May  came  to  allay  the  storm  her  caprice  had 
created,  and  again  days  of  silent  waiting  passed  on. 

Stadtberg  was  quoting  "  Wert-er."  Fulton  started  as  he  spoke. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  no  man  should  die  for  love ;  he  did  not 
know  how  capable  he  was  of  dying  for  it  himself;  perhaps  every 
pure  man  is,  and  there  are  still  some  virgin  souls  left  on  earth. 

"  Goethe  never  knew  love,"  said  he. 

"  He  knew  it  many  times,  Herman." 

"  It  was  that  many  times  that  destroyed  the  pure  seed ;  the 
many  idols  that  hurled  down  the  real  god." 

"  Is  a  man  to  love  but  once  in"  life  ? "  said  Franz. 

"  Not  is  he,  but  can  he  ?  If  a  goblet  be  full  of  Ehenish  wine 
can  another  drop  be  poured  in,  Franz  ? " 

*'  Not  till  the  Ehenish  be  drained." 

'*  But  if  it  is  life's  elixir  and  immortal,  there  is  no  draining  it, 
it  is  ever  flowing  in ;  the  more  one  drinks  the  fuller  and  fuller 
it  flows  up :  he  who  changes  his  love,  Franz,  knows  no  love  at 
all." 

"Ah!"  laughed  Stadtberg,  "I  shall  see  you  in  love,  sage 
Fulton,  eight  times, — at  least  eight  times  !  Come  with  me  to- 
night." 

"  Whither  ?" 

"To  dance  in  the  Strada  di — ,  you  shall  see  there  some 
choice  beauties;  not  cardiual's  nieces,  nor  English  luilaclics,  hut- 
genuine  frank  Italians, — ^girls  with  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and  hair 
like  midnight,  and — " 
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"  Nonsense,  Stadtberg,  I  can  see  all  that  any  day  in  Eome/' 

"  We  shall  have  Orphsean  music ! " 

"  And  rocks  to  dance  to  it,  I  suppose ;  thanks,  good  Franz, 
but  I  am  not  in  spirits  for  such  sport." 

"  But  there  will  be  the  temptation  of  a  banquet !  " 

"  Never  mind,  I  shall  sup  on  dried  fruits  and  bread  to-night, 
but  I  shall  have  choice  company." 

"  What  company  ? " 

"  The  divine  Dante ;  I  am  deep  in  the '  Inferno.' " 

"  Do  come  with  me,  Herman.  I  dare  swear  you  have  never 
heard  a  strain  of  dance-music  since  you  put  your  foot  in 
Eome." 

"  But  I  have,  though,  I  assure  you." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  At  the  Palazzo  G ,  a  few  nights  back." 

Ha  1  did  they  invite  you  there  ?  You  were  highly  honoured!" 
No,  they  did  not  invite  me,  though  such  an  event  might 
have  happened,  for  I  know  the  Duca  a  little ;  but  there  were 
to  be  some  very  aristocratic  English  guests.  They  knew  my 
countrymen  too  well  to  ask  an  obscure  painter  to  meet  them.'' 
Then,  in  the  name  of  all  nonsense,  how  did  you  get  there  ?" 
I — I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you ;  I  was  an  eavesdropper.  I 
stood  for  some  time  on  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  palazzo, 
listening  to  the  music,  and  watching  the  whirl  of  the  dancers 
through  the  half-transparent  screens  of  greenery  at  the 
windows." 

"I  heard  all  about  the  festival  from  a  Neapolitan,  whose 
portrait  Eenzo  is  taking,  a  stupid,  vain  fellow ;  he  would  be 
painted  holding  a  withered  flower  in  his  hand,  a  flower  he 
vowed  the  beauty  of  the  evening  had  given  him  for  his  button- 
hole." 

"  And  who  was  she  ? "  asked  Fulton. 

"  0,  an  English  girl,  that  all  Eome  raves  about ;  a  Miss- 
Miss — O,  those  English  names  are  impossibilities !" 

"  I  know,  I  know !"  said  Fulton  hurriedly,  while  his  pale  face 
flushed  a  little. 

"  What  is  her  name,  then, .  Herman  ? " 

"  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you;  but  no  matter,  I  know  whomyoa 
mean." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  a  great  beauty  ? "  said  Franz. 

"Yes.'' 

"  You  know  her,  then  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  0,  do  pray  put  off  the  Englishman  for  once,  and  tell  me 
all  about  her." 

"  I  can't  do  that ;  I  really  know  little  of  her ;  but  I  am  taking 
lier  ])ortrait." 
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''  And  yet  you  don't  know  her  name  ? " 
*'  I  did  not  say  so,  Franz/'  said  Herman,  with  a  little  annoyance, 
"you  misunderstood  me :  let  us  talk  of  other  things." 
"  Then  you  will  come  with  me  to-night  ? " 
"  No ;  I'm  going  home  to  work." 
"BylampUght?" 

"No,  but  with  closed  eyes,  preparing  for  to-morrow's  labours. 
Don't  you  paint  all  your  pictures  mentally,  before  you  put  them 
on  canvas  ? " 
"  Yes,  but  with  my  eyes  open,  to  gather  in  more  materials." 
The  friends  parted ;  Fulton  pursuing  his  quiet  way  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  the  German  launching  out  into  a  sparkling 
song: — 

"  Fill  me  a  cup  of  Ehenish  wine ! 
Fill  me  it  high  and  bright. 
Fling  in  its  depth  that  smile  of  thine. 
That  smile  where  a  thousand  sunlights  shine, 
That  smile  with  the  rainbow's  light ! 

'*  Fill  me  a  cup,  nay,  not  of  wine, 
Fill  me  it  up  with  love, 
Pour  in  its  depths  that  heart  of  thine, 
And  shower  it  into  this  heart  of  mine. 
My  life  !  all  lives  above  ! " 

"Ah,  true  philosopher!"  sighed  Herman,  as  the  echo  of 
Stadtberg's  rich  voice  died  away  in  the  distance,  "true  philo- 
sopher, gilding  life  with  golden  contentment !  while  I,  for  want 
of  that  same  facility  of  temper,  am  growing  as  rusty  as  my 
old  coat !  Well,  at  least  I  can  apostrophise  the  worn  garment  as 
Beranger  did  his  1" 

When  Miss  de  Bonneville  retired  from  the  Palazzo  G — , 
being  truly  feminine,  her  first  action  was  to  rush  into  solitude 
in  order  to  peruse  her  mysterious  billet.  She  read  the  following, 
while  her  maid  despatched  a  very  comfortable  nap  in  her  easy 
chair. 

"  Is  there  a  heart  beneath  that  bosom's  snow. 
That  mine  thou  tramplest  'neath  thy  dancing  feet, 
While  o'er  the  marble  floor  they  glide  so  fleet, 
Smiles  in  thine  eyes,  and  jewels  on  thy  brow? 
Around  thee  flattery  stalks  with  ready  vow. 
As  seeming  fond  as  it  is  false  and  sweet. 
Offering  most  fit  for  one  like  thee  to  greet — 
Brightness  above  and  hollowness  below  * 
'Tis  well  I  see  thee  thus  to-night,  methinks, 
Or  I  had  worshipped  thee ! — ^that  madness  cured 
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No  more  by  thee  this  weak  heart  can  be  lured ; 
The  hand  that  wove  the  chain  hath  broke  its  links. 
Scatter  soft  words,  bright  smiles,  on  whom  thou  wilt, 
'  Thy  reign  is  o'er ;  love's  rich  elixir  spilt." 

"  Who  has  dared  to  write  me  this ! "  was  May's  first  indignant 
exclamation,  "Charlie  ?  No,  never ;  he  would  not  be  unkind  or 
treacherous.  Can  it  be  one  of  those  Italians  ?  Impossible,  for 
though  the  sonnet  is  not  remarkably  good,  a  foreigner  could  not 
have  written  it.  Ah  I  no  doubt  it  is  that  impertinent  Mr. 
Fulton.  Eeally  one  can't  show  common  civility  to  a  man  of 
his  class,  but  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  make  love  to  one,  and 
to  win  one's  heart  into  the  bargain.  And  yet,"  she  added,  a 
moment  later,  "  he  never  did  make  love  to  me ;  no,  he  was 
always  as  cold  and  calm  as  a  statue,  as  grand  too.  But  did  he 
write  it  after  all  ?  " 

May  rushed  to  her  desk  to  draw  from  it  a  brief  business  note, 
which  she  had  received  from  Herman  in  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance.  For  more  than  half-an-hour  she  bent  oyer  the  two 
papers,  comparing  them  letter  by  letter,  being  quite  sure  of  the 
identity  of  hand  one  minute,  equally  certain  the  next  that 
there  was  no  similarity,  then  rapidly  returning  to  her  first  con- 
viction. She  sat  at  her  toilet-table,  supporting  her  head  upon 
both  hands,  her  white  fingers  pressed  tightly  into  the  delicate, 
blue-veined  temples,  while  slowly  a  softer  mood  replaced  her 
anger,  and  large,  bright  tears  gathered  one  after  another  in  her 
eyes,  and  fell,  staining  the  papers  over  which  she  bent. 

"Cruel  to  write  to  me  thus !"  she  murmured,  "to  fling  this 
insult  in  my  face !  I  have  loved  him  better  than  all.  Rank, 
fortune,  pleasure,  everything  I  would  have  spumed  for  him ;  but 
it  is  all  over  now,  his  coarse  attack  has  cured  my  weak  folly. 
Yes,  it  is  all  over,  I  will  never  think  of  him  again." 

But,  May !  though  perhaps  he  can't  trace  out  who  his  great 
grandfather  was,  and  you  can  show  a  tree  of  many  centuries, 
there  is  something  in  your  secret  heart  that  tells  you  Herman 
Fulton  is  a  man  who  can  never  be  forgotten,  a  man  whose 
nobility  begins  in  himself,  and  is  a  bright  patent,  while  yours — 
you  know  well  it  was  rusted  and  defaced  as  far  back  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses,  when  one  noble  representative  of  your 
ancient  family  sold  his  right  hand  to  Yorkist  or  Lancastrian, 
as  each  could  best  pay  his  guerdon.  You  know  that  Fulton  is  a 
man  whose  name  wiU  one  day  be  on  men's  tongues  as  a  glory 
and  a  wonder,  while  yours  will  be  forgotten  in  the  dark  shade 
of  exclusiveness.  And  May !  high-born  May !  yet  more  you 
know  you  love  him,  worship  him,  with  all  the  fond,  foolish 
tenderness  of  your  woman's  heart ;  you  know  that  in  every 
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pulse  it  beats  he  lives,  that  you  cannot  pluck  him  thence  if  you 
would,  would  not  if  you  could.  Yes,  you  must  love  Fulton,  it 
is  your  hfe's  destiny,  so  root  out  your  deep-seated  pride,  for  even 
that  is  not  so  deeply  set  in  your  bosom  as  his  image.  Ah,  you 
may  weep — oceans  wash  not  out  true  love,  how  can  a  girFs  tears  ? 
But  strange,  passing  strange,  that  fate  should  take  your  proud, 
well-bom  heart,  and  fling  it  at  the  feet  of  a  plebeian,  prouder 
than  yourself  by  all  mores.  0,  the  whimsicality  of  destiny, 
or  the  something  higher  and  stronger  than  destiny  that  governs 
our  heart's  throbs ! 

The  following  day  May  was  pale,  spiritless,  absent ;  she  went 
into  the  world,  but  it  wearied  her.     She  listened  to  her  adorers 
with  a  well-bred  yawn,  talked   of  returning   to  England,  of 
travelling  to   Iceland,  of   entering  a  convent;  informed  two 
or  three  of  her  friends  that  she  was  sick  of  a  hollow  world, 
and  should  certainly  never  enter  into  London  society.     Some- 
one mentioned  Mr.  Fulton's  paintings  with  unqualified  praise : 
May  contradicted  the  speaker's   opinion,  considered  the  pic- 
tures overrated,  pointed  out  their  defects,  succeeded  in  getting 
her  opinions  adopted,  then  turned  fiercely  round  on  her  convert, 
overturned  all  her  own  assertions,  upheld  the  genius  she  had 
decried,  attempted  to  show  how  immeasumbly  he  surpassed  his 
rivals,  and  finally  predicted  a  glorious  career  of  success  for  him. 
But  when   Charlie   reminded  her  of  Fulton's  request,  she 
answered  impatiently  that  her  mind  was  quite  made  up,  there 
should  be  no  more  sittings.     If  Mr.  Fulton  liked  to  try  and 
finish  the  portrait  from  memory  he  was  welcome  to  do  so.     She 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  whatever  he  produced;  but 
she  certainly  could  no  longer  endure  the  restraint   of  those 
eternally-constrained  positions.     She  commissioned  her  cousin 
to  bear  this  unsatisfactory  message  to  the  artist. 

A  few  days  afterwards  General  de  Bonneville  informed  his 
niece  that  he  had  heard  from  her  father,  requesting  her  return 
home. 

May  expressed  her  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  paternal 
request,  even  her  gladness  to  go  back  to  England.  But  while 
she  spoke,  her  colour  came  and  went  with  agitation,  and  she  was 
inwardly  inventing  a  thousand  devices  to  delay  her  journey. 

May's  father  did  not  really  want  her.  He  was  a  cold,  proud 
man ;  all  the  affection  he  had  was  given  to  her  step-mother :  to 
his  only  child  he  showed  nothing  beyond  decorous  civility. 
Her  uncle.  General  de  Bonneville,  was  more  genial ;  she  loved 
him  and  clung  to  him  and  spent  as  much  of  her  life  near  him 
as  she  could.  Then  his  house  was  pleasanter ;  her  father,  Lord 
Longline,  lived  in  more  splendour,  but  it  was  a  cold  stateliness 
that  froze  her  young  blood  into  torpor. 
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Besides,  there  were  her  cousins,  two  or  three  of  them  dashing 
guardsmen,  good  to  flirt  with ;  one — a  harmless,  scented  fop — 
excellent  to  laugh  at,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Charles,  good, 
honest,  true-hearted  friend  and  counsellor;  altogether.  General 
de  Bonneville's  family  was  one  to  be  desired  to  live  with.  They 
went  abroad  every  year,  and  May  no  sooner  had  left  the  school- 
room than  she  accompanied  them  in  their  trips  to  the  Continent. 
Of  course  she  had  a  chaperon,  but  the  chaperon  always  did  what 
she  was  told. 

Lord  Longline  willingly  parted  with  May  on  these  occasions. 
She  was  safe,  and  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of  exerting  himself 
in  anyway  for  her,  so  he  gave  her  his  blessing,  general  instructions 
to  beware  of  fortune-hunting  foreigners,  and  saw  her  depart  with 
a  kind  of  quiet  satisfaction. 

May  got  very  close  to  her  uncle  one  evening  just  after  Lord 
Longline's  letter  of  recall  had  arrived ;  she  stroked  his  white 
hairs  affectionately,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  whispered — 

"  Uncle,  I  have  never  seen  the  carnival !" 

"  Seen  the  nonsense  !  what  do  you  want  with  carnivals  ?  Com- 
plete tom-foolery !  I  can't  think  why  your  mind  runs  on  such 
trash,  anymore  than  I  can  conceive  what  your  silly  father  wants 
with  you." 

*'  Uncle,  let  me  stay  with  you  \" 

"  With  me  1" 

"  Yes,  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you." 

"  Who  wants  you  to  leave  me,  stupid  child  ?" 

"  Not  you,  I  know,  dear,  kind  old  uncle,  but  do  write  and  say 
I  will  come  directly  the  carnival  is  over,  or — 

"  In  fact,  make  any  bad  excuse  I  can,  eh?" 

"  No,  but  keep  me  with  you,  uncle !  keep  me  with  you!"  cried 
May,  with  a  passionate  earnestness  that  seemed  disproportionate 
to  the  occasion. 

"  There,  girl,  say  no  more  about  it.  I  daresay  I  shall  have  to 
invent  some  lie  to  oblige  you." 

"  Uncle,  I  adore  you ;  you  are  the  best,  kindest,  dearest — " 

"No  doubt,  while  you  can  lead  me  by  the  nose.  I  tell  you 
what,  May, — you  are  a  little  fool ;  but  I  wish  I  had  you  for  a 
daughter.'' 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  "  change  came  o'er  the  spirit" 
of  the  lady's  dream,  but  that  evening  she  wrote  to  Herman. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fulton, — I  know  that  I  have  been  very  rude  and 
ungracious  to  you,  so  rude  and  ungracious  that  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  think  of  it  myself;  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  am 
likely  to  go  to  England  soon,  as  my  father  has  Written  to  recall 
me ;  I  therefore  write  to  say  that  if  you  have  leisure,  and  care 
for  finishing  my  portrait,  I  can  sit  on  any  day,  and  at  any  hour 
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which  will  best  suit  your  conveDience,  and  not  intrench  upon 
more  important  labours. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Fulton, 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

''  May  de  Bonneville." 

The  General  wrote  a  long  letter  at  the'same  time  to  his  brother. 
Lord  Longline,  the  most  important  part  of  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  I  am  anxious,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  keep  May  with 
us  a  little  longer,  especially  as  we  are  to  winter  here. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  our  long-cherished  plan  with  regard  to 
Charlie  and  her  is  as  far  from  re^isation  as  ever;  indeed,  I  have 
found  it  useless  to  broach  the  subject  to  either  of  them,  he  is 
getting  such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  and  she  evidently  regards 
him  as  an  elder  brother.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  act  honour- 
ably with  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  as  younger  sons  with 
younger  sons'  portions ;  of  course,  neither  of  them  would  be  a 
suitable  match  for  May,  an  only  child,  and  with  great  expecta- 
tions. Happily,  I  have  never  observed  any  partiality  between 
the  young  people  beyond  cousinly  regard,  or  I  should  have 
summarily  put  a  stop  to  their  romantic  doings. 

"  My  reasons  in  adverting  to  the  subject  are  chiefly  these ; 
Fitzlongline  is  here,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  very  distant  con- 
sanguinity, has  become  rather  intimate  with  us.  He  evidently 
admires  May  extremely,  and  it  would  require  very  little  and 
gentle  management  to  bring  him  to  a  bona Jide  offer;  in  fact,  on 
receiving  your  approval,  I  should  not  the  least  hesitate  to  ask 
him  his  intentions,  which  must  oblige  him  to  speak  out. 

"As  for  the  young  feUow  himself,  he  strikes  me  as  very 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  looks  well-bom,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  he  is  not  clever,  but  has  sense  enough  to  support  his 
rank  respectably. 

"  We  had  better  keep  May,  therefore,  and  throw  them  together 
as  much  as  we  can,  if  you  enter  into  my  views,  which  no  doubt 
you  will,  for  the  match  would  be  in  every  way  desirable,  fortune, 
position,  everything  suitable,  and  the  estates  march  together.  I 
thought  of  this  long  ago,  but  did  not  see  my  way  clearly  until 
Fitzlongline  came  to  the  title  and  estates.  His  fortune  was 
good  beforehand,  but  he  would  never  have  done  for  the  Lower 
House,  though  he  will  pass  muster  well  enough  in  the  upper 
one.     More  of  this  another  time. 

"  So  those  rascally  Whigs  have  got  in  again  ?  How  strange  it 
is  that  of  late  years  our  party  never  can  hold  their  own !  The 
world  is  growing  more  and  more  radical.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  live  to  see  grocers  in  Parliament,  and  cheesemongers 
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giving  up  their  counters  to  climb  on  the  woolsack.  Send  me  no 
more  Saturns.  What  will  they  come  to  next,  if  the  leading 
organ  of  the  country  does  the  work  of  an  incendiary  ?  Life  here 
is  pleasant  enough,  only  that  these  needy  foreigners  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  fleece  Englishmen.  A  Neapolitan  nobleman — 
nobleman,  quotha !  as  if  there  were  any  nobility  out  of  England 
— has  had  the  impudence  to  dangle  after  May  lately.  The 
fellow  had  the  presumption  one  day  to  open  out  his  affairs  to 
me,  and  to  explain  his  circumstances,  and  acknowledged  to  the 
beggarly  income  of  £400  a  year.  Of  course  I  cut  him  short, 
advising  him,  as  he  hinted  at  wishing  for  an  English  wife,  to 
direct  his  attention  to  some  one  of  a  position  and  means  corres- 
ponding to  his  own,  &c." 

Lord  Fitzlongline  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Longline  family ;  how,  or  at  what  period,  the  prefix  Fitz  was  ac- 
quired, was  an  uncertainty,  but  the  title  appears  to  have  been 
conferred  by  that  most  exemplary  of  sovereigns  and  men,  George 
I.,  whose  virtues,  private  and  public,  justly  endear  him  to  all 
Englishmen,  especially  all  Englishmen  who  happen  te  be  familiar 
with  Dr.  Doran's  "  Lives  of  the  Hanoverian  Queens."  Lord 
Fitzlongline's  age  probably  did  not  exceed  twenty-six ;  his  out- 
ward man  was  as  agreeable  as  an  excellent  tailor  and  hair- 
dresser could  make  it ;  it  was,  moreover,  extremely  aristocratic ; 
his  nose  was  long,  and  his  forehead  so  modest,  that  it  com- 
pletely receded,  and  in  receding,  shrunk  into  nothing.  He  had 
spent  considerable  sums  at  the  gaming-table,  and  had  signalised 
himself  in  other  pursuits  still  more  becoming  a  nobleman  and  a 
gentleman.  He  had  had  an  immensely  extended  acquaintance, 
and  that  not  chiefly  in  his  own  rank  of  life  ;  but  since  his  coming 
to  the  title  and  estates,  he  was  on  the  point  of  reforming  in  many, 
if  not  in  all  respects,  and  these  fair  promises  made  him  justly  re- 
garded as  a  very  respectable  member  of  good  society. 

Such  was  the  man  elected  by  General  de  Bonneville  for  his 
niece's  husband,  conscientiously  elected  too,  for  he  thought  she 
must  be  happy  in  securing  a  title  and  great  position,  as  well  as 
in  doubling  her  own  fortime. 

So  everything  was  done  that  could  be  effected  by  diplomacy  to 
throw  the  young  people  together.  Lord  Fitzlongline  dangled 
about  May  a  little  more  than  the  Neapolitan  had  done,  but  she 
was  not  in  a  flirting  humour,  and  somehow  did  not  at  first 
understand  that  he  was  making  love  to  her,  though,  knowing 
none  of  his  antecedents,  she  did  not  think  his  following  her  about 
was  at  all  more  objectionable  than  her  dog's  doing  the  same. 

Charles  de  Bonneville  saw  and  disliked  the  attentions  Fitz- 
longline paid  May,  but  he  saw  also  that  she  received  them  with 
the  utmost  indifference  and  careless  nonclialance. 
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General  de  Bonneville  had  a  satisfactory  reply  from  his 
brother,  Lord  Longline,  who  highly  approved  of  the  proposed 
match-making,  but  May  waited,  day  after  day,  for  some  word  of 
acknowledgment  from  Herman  Fulton.  Inwardly  she  chafed  at 
his  silence,  which  she  construed  into  an  insult,  but  she  succeeded 
in  suppressing  nearly  all  outward  emotion,  beyond  occasional 
irritability. 

May  little  knew  that  the  subject  of  her  angry  disdain,  was  at 
that  moment  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  in  a  lonely  cottage  at 
Frascati,  unconscious  that  she  had  written  to  him,  or  had 
bestowed  a  kindly  thought  upon  him  ;  but  thinking  and  dreaming 
of  her  through  the  many  long  hours  of  pain  and  languor,  with  a 
tenderness  all  the  deeper  for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  uproot 
it  in  his  heart. 

{To  be  contintied') 
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Sonnet. 

(From  the  Spanish), 


A  FLASH  of  brilliant  lightning,  and  'tis  gone ! 

A  tone  of  murmured  music,  and  'tis  spent! 

A  breath  of  passing  perfume,  only  lent ; 
A  star  that  shone  on  high,  and  then  dropt  down, 
A  lamp  that  burnt  an  instant,  and  went  out ; 

An  angel  wing,  that  swept  one  moment  by, 

A  flower  that  bloomed  a  brief  hour  and  did  die; 
A  hope  just  born  to  perish  in  a  doubt ! 
An  instant's  faith  that  ends  in  unbelief, 

A  moment's  joy  that  dies  in  sorrowing  fear, 

A  rosy  smile,  swift  melting  in  a  tear. 
And  a  bright  happiness,  as  bright  as  brief: 
All,  all,  I  knew  last  night,  while  I  did  stand 
One  instant  near  thee,  my  hand  in  thy  hand. 
Kensington,  Gorilla. 
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Amongst  the  attractions  of  the  park  we  were  directed  to 
the  Jar  dm  du  Boi  and  the  Jar  din  de  la  Heine;  a  glance 
told  me  that  they  were  not  created,  such  as  they  now  are, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  lus  consort. 
The  style  is  so  different  &om  that  of  Lenotre,  quite  like  a 
beautiful  private  garden  of  the  present  day.  They  looked  very 
smiling  in  the  bright  sunshine :  the  ornamental  trees,  which 
flower  in  early  spring,  were  in  full  luxuriance  of  bloom,  the 
birds  were  singing  in  their  branches,  but  we  could  not  spare 
much  time  to  linger  in  thes%  retreats,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  had,  as  I  supposed,  been  laid  out  at  quite  a  modern 
date ;  we  had  but  one  day  to  devote  to  Versailles,  and  we  had 
yet  to  visit  the  chateau  itself,  consecrated  as  it  now  is  "  aux 
gloires  de  la  France"  Here  the  whole  history  of  that  country 
is  retraced  on  the  canvas  and  in  marble.  As  we  passed  from 
gallery  to  gallery,  and  I  examined  with  eager  interest  all  the 
pictured  scenes  thus  vividly  recorded,  I  thought  how  Ver- 
sailles could  teach  the  history  of  France  to  the  young ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  by  frequent  visits  to  these  galleries  all  aridity  and 
difficulty  woiild  vanish  from  that  branch  of  study,  and  that  the 
facts  would  be  engraven  on  their  memory  with  very  little 
effort  of  their  own. 

The  first,  and  certainly  not  the  least  interesting,  part  of  the 
palace,  was  the  chapel,  where  the  King  and  Court  Ustened  to  the 
preaching  of  Bourdalone,  Bossuet,  Fl^chier,  and  Massillon.  The 
first  time  the  latter  ascended  that  pulpit  he  chose  a  text  which 
seemed  the  least  fitting  for  the  circumstance  (Louis  was  then  in  the 
full  zenith  of  his  glory),  and  yet  he  began  his  oration  by  a  most 
graceful  compliment  to  the  King :  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  if  I  were 
speaking  to  your  Majesty  the  language  of  the  world  I  would  not 
say, '  Blessed  are  those  that  weep.'  Blessed,  would  I  say,  is  the 
prince  whose  name  fills  the  universe,  who  has  never  fought  but 
to  triumph,  who,  throughout  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  has 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  all  that  mankind  admires  :  the  grandeur 
of  his  conquests,  the  love  of  his  people,  the  esteem  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  But,  sire,  the  language  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  that  of  the  world."      Such  a  weU-turned  and 
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graceful  homage  was  well  calculated  to  please  Louis  who,  if  he 
liked  incense,  chose  that  it  should  be  of  the  most  delicate 
nature;  but  Massillon's  eloquent  sermons  were  not  always  so 
flattering ;  the  great  orator  dared  preach  against  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  the  King,  who  seems  to  have  been  open  to  con- 
viction, for  he  said  to  him  one  day  :  "  I  have  listened  to  several 
great  preachers,  and  I  have  always  been  well  pleased  with  them ; 
but  whenever  I  have  heard  you  I  have  always  felt  very  displeased 
with  myself." 

It  was  indeed  a  period  of  great  preachers ;  besides  Bossuet, 
Fl(5chier,  Bourdalone,  and  Massillon,  was  there  not  the  gentle 
F(5n61on,  the  Swan  of  Cambrai,  as  he  has  been  called,  as  remark- 
able for  his  private  virtues  and  his  beneficence  as  for  his  elo- 
quence  and  talents.     So  was  Massillon,  whose  pleading  letters  to 
the  Court  in  favour  of  the  poor  of  his  diocese,  when  his  own  means 
proved  inefficient  to  succour  them,  are  said  to  be  more  touching 
specimens  of  eloquence  than  his  renowned  sermons.    No  doubt 
there  must  have  been  profound  misery  and  great   privations 
amongst  the  lower  classes  at   that    time,   for    notwithstand- 
ing the  reforms  of  Colbert,  all  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system 
could  be  remedied,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  taxes  still  fell 
on  the  poorer  part  of  the  community.    In  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis,  after  the  death  of  that  giited  minister,  when  even 
his  master-mind  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  wars  that  were  not  always  so  successful  as  they  were 
when  Massillon  first  preached  at  Versailles,  these  burdens  must 
have  pressed  far  more  heavily.    It  is  related  that  Kacine,  who 
was  historian  to   the  great  King,  ventured,   at  the  instigation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  j  draw  up  and  present  to  Louis  a 
memoir  setting  forth  the  sufferings  of  the  people.      Louis  was 
annoyed,  and  said  to  some  of  his  courtiers  that  Bacine  was 
meddling  with  what  did  not  concern  him,   "  Because,  the  fellow 
was  a  good  poet,   did  he   fancy  himself  a  good  minister  ? " 
These  words  were  reported  by  some  kind  busybody  to  the  great 
dramatist,  who  took  them  sadly  to  heart ;  the  next  time  that  he 
met  the   King  the  latter  affected  to  turn  his  eyes  away  from 
Eacine,  who  went  home  disconsolate,  and  as  if  the  favour  of  his 
royal  master  were  necessary  to  his  very  existence,  he  fell  sick 
and  died.    In  the  present  century,  when  much  of  the 

"  Divinity  that  doth  hedge  round  a  king," 

has  been  worn  away  by  resolutions  and  discussion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  all  the  prestige  that  suiTounded  Louis,  and 
to  conceive  Eacine  dying  of  grief  at  having  offended  him,  nor 
any  more  can  we  understand  the  suicide  of  a  far  less  important 
personage,  the  great  monarch's  cook,  Vatel,  who  slew  himself 
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ia  despair  because  the  marSe  had  not  arrived,  and  there  would 
be  no  fish  (I  suppose  it  must  have  been  on  a  fast-day)  for  the 
King's  dinner  !  By-the-bye,  the  said  mar^e  was  then  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  King's  household,  and  humbler  members 
of  the  community  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the 
fasts,  which  were  then  observed  with  scrupulous  severity, 
when  the  supply  of  fish  from  the  sea  was  confined  to  the  King's 
table,  and  canonical  law  debarred  them  from  the  use  of  meat : 
these  good  old  times  must  have  had  their  inconveniences. 

But  I  am  wandering  again  away  from  Versailles,  and  we  have 
yet  to  visit  so  many  spacious  halls  and  rooms.    Here  are  the 
well-known  long  gaUeries,  filled  with  busts  and  statues  of  great 
men :  but  I  am  told  I  must  not  linger  over  these,  that  there  is 
too  much  else  to  see,  and  so  there  is.    Besides  the  many  picture- 
galleries,  which  I  should  like  to  examine  from  beginning  to  end 
if  I  could  only  have  the  time,  there  are  all  the  state  apartments 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  recall :  there  is  the  clock-room,  full  otpendules, 
that  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  centuries,  and  look  as 
fresh  yet,  as  if  they  had  only  just  issued  from  the  hands  of  the 
clockmaker ;  they  would  not  have  cut  a  bad  figure  at  the  next 
Great  Exhibition  amongst  the  marvels  of  modem  art.    Here  is 
one,  not  exactly  the  most  artistic  in  design,  but  very  interesting 
from  its  being  formed  by  a  sun,  with   wide-spreading  rays 
evidently  in  compliment  to  the  itoi  Soleil.    Louis  did  do  much 
to  deserve  that  flattering  appellation,  not  only  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  personal  qualities,  but  as  the  rays  of  that  great  lumi- 
nary   bring  forth  from  the  rich  soil  all  the  treasures  which, 
without  their  vivifying  influence,  would  have  remained  hidden 
in  its  bosom,  or  only  degenerated  into  rank  and  weedy  vegetation, 
so  did  the  discerning  favour  of  Louis  bring  into  play  all  that 
talent  and  genius  which,  but  for  this  encouragement,  might  have 
been  stifled  in  their  very  bud,  or  diverted  into  an  unworthy 
channel.    The  Orand  Monarque  certainly  had  the  art  of  recog- 
nising merit  wherever  he  met  with  it,  from  the  courtly  Racine, 
to  the  bluff  sea-dog  Jean  Bart,  who,  when  admitted  to  a  Royal 
audience,  walked  straight  in,  totally  regardless  of  rules  of  etiquette. 
The  courtiers  looked  on  astounded,  as  well  they  might,  for  unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  the  story  runs  that  the  rough  Dunkirk 
captain  even  had  a   pipe  in  his  mouth.    The  King,  however, 
without  noticing  this  most  uncourtly  behaviour,  complimented 
him  highly  on  his  bravery  and  his  "recent  naval  successes,  and 
announced  to  him  his  (Jean  Bart's)  promotion  to  a  higher  post  of 
command.       " Sire,  vous  avez  bien  fait"  was  the  bluff,  laconic, 
and  not  very  modest  answer  of  the  brave  sailor,  who  knew  better 
how  to  fight  than  to  make  fine  speeches,  but  who  did  his  utmost 
in  his  own  particular  sphere,  and  proved  by  subsequent  victories 
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the  wisdom  of  the  King's  choice.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
prejudices  of  the  age  against  actors,  to  whom  the  Eoman  Church 
at  that  time  even  refused  Christian  sepulture,  the  King 
admitted  to  his  society  the  gifted  Molifere,  although  this  great 
writer,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  strolling  player,  refused  to  give 
up  the  stage  after  his  success,  and  chose,  like  Shakspeare,  to  act 
in  his  own  dramas.  Nevertheless,  Louis  named  him  groom  to 
the  royal  bed-chamber.  The  officers  of  the  royal  household,  less 
enlightened  and  tolerant  than  their  master,  treated  their  new 
colleague  with  disdain,  and  by  their  slights  or  rude  speeches 
made  it  so  disagreeable  for  him  to  meal  with  them,  that  the  poet 
did  not  like  to  present  himself  at  the  table ;  but  Louis  heard  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  the  dra- 
matist at  his  "petit  lever '^  and  said  to  him,  "  They  tell  me  you 
fare  but  badly  here,  Molifere,  and  that  the  grooms  of  my  bed- 
chamber do  not  consider  you  good  enough  to  dine  with  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  woke  with  a  very  good  appetite,"  and  Louis 
ordered  in  a  tray,  invited  Moli^re  to  sit  down  and  share  his 
repast,  helping  the  poet  to  one  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  taking  the 
other  himself.  When  they  were  thus  comfortably  settted,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  "  Untr^esjaiiiili^res/'  which  were  composed  of  the 
highest  and  most  favoured  persons  of  the  court,  shaU  be  intro- 
duced. "  You  find  me,"  he  said  to  them,  *'  seeing  to  the  fare  of 
Molifere,  whom  my  attendants,  it  appears,  do  not  think  fit  com- 
pany for  them."  From  that  day  the  great  comedian  had  no 
need  to  trouble  the  mess-table ;  invitations  poured  in  on  him 
from  the  highest  quarters.  How  vividly  the  whole  scene 
flashes  before  my  imagination,  as  I  visit  the  spacious  bedroom  of 
the  Boi  Soleil,  and  gaze  curiously  and  reverently  around ;  there 
is  the  great  state  bed,  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
directly  opposite  a  window  looking  down  the  main  avenue,  so 
that  Louis,  as  he  lay  there,  might  enjoy  an  admirable  view  of 
the  gardens ;  how  ample  a  space  is  left  for  the  reception  of  the 
privileged  few  admitted  to  the  petit  lever,  and  the  petit  coucher 
of  the  great  monarch.  Truly  one  can  understand  that  he  who  occu- 
pied this  chamber,  rose  and  retired  to  rest,  ate  and  drank,  waked 
or  slept  in  continual  state ;  and  yet  the  wit  and  talent  gathered 
together  at  that  court  must  have  prevented  the  constant  yoke  of 
formal  etiquette  from  degenerating  into  tediousness,  and  averted 
the  dulness  that  weight  of  grandeur  would  without  doubt  have 
wrought  in  a  Spanish  Court.  How  many  hopes  and  fears,  and 
high  ambitions  must  have  agitated  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were 
admitted  to  this  sanctum  sanctonim  of  Louis  !  warriors,  politicians, 
wits,  or  simply  grands  seigneurs,  now  long  since  mingled  with 
their  native  dust.  In  fact,  Louis  survived  most  of  them,  and  the 
portraits  in  this  room  recall  rather  the  latter  than  the  former 
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years  of  the  great  king ;  not  the  gay  admirer  of  the  Court 
beauties,  but  the  husband  of  the  accomplished  and  sedate  Madame 
de  Maiutenon,  bearing  in  his  countenance  the  traces  not  only  of 
old  age,  butofwearinessand  sadness,  and  looking  as  if  he  realised 
but  too  fnUy  the  woi'ds  of  the  preacher :  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity ; "  or,  as  if  he  could  have  divined  how  after  his  death, 
the  grandeur  of  hia  dynasty  would  decline,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  Court  under  Liauis  XV.  would  incite  a  reaction  against 
kings  and  privileged  classes,  a  reaction  which  the  amiable  and 
ill-&ted  Louis  XVL  in  vain  attempted  to  stem  by  half  measures, 
and  to  which  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim. 


fa  Jfamiilia  lit  Cinpt, 


"  This  pig  went  to  market,  this  pig  stayed  at  home ;  this  pig 
had  some  roast  beef,  and  this  pig  had  none ;  and  this  pig  cried 
'  oui,  oai,'  for  a  bit " — which,  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen  says, 
is  the  only  French  pigs  know.  Many  a  little  fat  laugh  and 
chuckle  has  been  raised  by  this  finger-end  catechism  of  small 
folks,  who  will  hold  up  their  little  pink  digits,  over  and  over 
again,  to  be  thus  reckoned.  And  so  the  joke  must  appear  a 
very  good  one  to  them.  Now  let  us  see.  This  family  legend 
seems  to  suggest  a  certain  relationship  between  the  pigs,  as  if 
they  were  all  of  one  Utter ;  and,  by  inference,  among  the  fingers 
which  are  taken  to  indicate  them,  and  this,  if  you  please,  we 
will  accept  as  the  text  for  a  few  words.     . 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  above  figurative,  or  fingerative  pigs,  is  seen 
a  common  object — the  obtaining  of  the  family  beef,  and  also  a 
diversity  in  the  individuals  concerned.  So  with  the  fingers— 
for  they  all  come  of  the  Hand  stock  (a  very  useful,  artistic,  and 
peculiarly  human  family),  and  if  they  held  to  the  family  name, 
might  be  called  the  three  Misses  and  the  two  Masters  Hand,  but 
they  are  not  hands,  but  fingers ;  Hand-fingers,  by  dibtinction, 
and  not  Foot-fingers.  But  we  need  not  call  them  Hand-fingers, 
but,  if  you  please,  as  usual,  fiugers ;  namely,  the  three  Misses 
Finger  and  the  two  Masters  Finger.  This  may  suggest  an  idea 
of  kleptomania;  but  not  so,  if  they  use  themselves  rightly,  for 
they  are  not  essentially  "pickers  and  stealers." 

But  they  belong  to  one  family,  as  the  pigs  to  one  litter,  and 
have  a  common  object,  just  as  the  pigs  had  in  the  marketing 
business.  They  are  a  nice  little  compact  family  of  five — "  Una 
Famiglia  de  Cinque,"  as  they  are  called  above,  in  Italian,  just 
because  it  sounds  so  artistic. 
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"  Please  the  pigs,"  a  strong  family  resemblance  runs  through 
the  family  of  the  fingers.  They  are  all  flexible,  or  they  should 
be ;  and  they  have  ^1  nails,  with  little  half  or  quarter  moons 
peeping  up  from  their  horizons ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
individuals  of  a  family,  they  diJBfer  very  much  in  character  as 
well  as  in  size  and  office. 

I  always  fancy  the  forefinger  a  lady,  she  is  so  handy,  that  is, 
while  she  behaves  prettily.  She  is  the  index  finger,  and  the 
most  intelligent  and  ready-witted  of  the  family,  and  therefore  is 
much  looked  up  to  by  the  rest.  She  indicates  and  points,  and 
is  very  useful  in  gesture.  She  has  the  name  of  "first"  and 
"  fore,"  as  she  is  usually  first  and  foremost  in  everjrthing  that 
the  family  has  to  do,  especially  in  its  finer  and  more  delicate 
performances.  Thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  thumb,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  sturdy  little  boy,  she  holds  the  pen  and  pencil, 
while  it  is  the  wliole  hand  that  grasps  the  sword,  the  hammer, 
or  the  plough.  In  nothing  that  I  just  now  recollect  that  the 
hand  has  to  do  is  the  forefinger  left  out,  but  with  her  close 
assistant.  Master  Thumb,  is  always  a-doing  when  anything  has 
to  be  done.  These  two  are  quite  d'ctccordy  and  it  is  fortunate 
they  are  so,  as  one  without  the  other  would  be  comparatively 
useless.  As  it  is,  they  transact  the  principal  business  of  the 
family:  the  others  following  their  lead,  and  fraternally  and 
sororally  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  them.  Thus,  though  in 
holding  the  pen  these  two  are  prime  movers,  yet  the  middle 
finger  is  a  very  substantial  aid  to  her  sister,  and  follows  all  her 
movements,  while. the  fourth  finger  gives  her  support  also,  and 
even  the  wee  finger,  the  smallest  of  them  all,  comes  in  to  help  to 
steady  the  whole  party  in  their  travels  over  the  paper. 

The  Hand,  indeed,  is  an  example  to  all  family  circles,  all  its 
members  so  amicably  "pulling  together."  It  by  no  means 
weakens  this  concert  that  there  are  predilections  and  pet  friend- 
ships among  them,  such  as  exists  between  the  middle  and  fourth 
fingers.  It  is  common  to  see  these  with  their  tips  whispering, 
as  it  were,  close  together,  like  two  sisters  of  nearly  the  same 
age.  They  indeed  especially  affect  each  other's  society,  and 
mostly  in  every  action  are  of  the  same  mind.  Such  sociability 
is  not  so  much  to  be  remarked  of  the  little  finger,  which,  perhaps, 
being  the  small  one  of  the  family,  fancies  he  has  none  of  his  own 
standing  to  play  with,  and  so  amuses  himself  after  his  own 
fashion.  The  young  gentleman,  indeed,  seems  conscious  of 
having  an  extensor  muscle  all'to  himself,  the  "  extensor  minimi 
digiti"  which  occasionally  sticks  him  out  in  an  eccentric  manner, 
especially  when  ho  thinks  that  he  thereby  adds  to  the  general 
grace  of  the  family ! 

But  to  return  to  the  elder  branches.    Master  Thumb  may 
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seem  somewhat  short  of  his  age,  but  he  makes  up  for  this 
in  strength ;  and  regarding  with  great  deference  and  affection 
his  elder  sister,  the  first  finger,  the  prima  donna  of  the  hand,  is 
always  prompt  to  help  her.  This  eldest  one  is  evidently  the 
most  spirituelle  of  the  family;  also  much  the  most  a  woman 
of  business  and  of  the  world,  although  in  stature,  no  doubt, 
her  next  sister  has  outgrown  her,  and  even  generally  the  fourth 
finger  also  is  a  shade  the  taller.  These  two  tallest,  the  middle 
and  the  fourth  finger,  are,  as  I  said,  the  two  who  keep  closest 
together,  being  seldom  separated  at  any  time.  Yet  for  all  this 
they  are  ever  ready  to  help  in  what  has  to  be  done,  thus  setting 
an  excellent  example  to  all  younger  sisters. 

These  diversities  of  character  are  more  strongly  developed  in 
the  right  hand  than  the  left,  although  in  both  a  greater  readiness 
distinguishes  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb  from  the  rest.  The 
powers  of  the  members  of  the  two  hands,  however,  are  capable 
of  being  assimilated  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  first  appears,  as 
in  playing  on  the  piano  and  other  instruments,  in  which  they 
are  all  brought  in  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  harmony  that  is 
creditable  to  both  branches.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
about  hands  and  fingers,  but  as  it  is  not  well  to  run  similes 
•'  to  earth,"  I  will  stop  in  time — ^please  the  pigs. 

A.  E.  A. 
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SONNET. 

Made  in  God's  image ;  what,  though  on  his  brow, 
Labour  and  want  have  set  a  vulgar  seal. 
And  Science  imto  him  did  ne'er  reveal 

Her  secret  stores ;  and  he  doth  scarcely  know 

How  the  world  moves,  if  she  goes  round  or  no. 
Time  has  been  scant  to  learn ;  but  he  can  feel. 
And  when  to  Heaven  he  bendeth  him  to  kneel 

He  thinks  his  prayer,  and  hath  no  words  to  flow. 

Despise  him  not,  he  is  meet  company 
For  God  and  holy  angels,  and  they  bend 
Above  that  lowly  man,  and  call  him  feiend ; 

And  so  shall  call  through  all  eternity. 

And  dar'st  thou  shrink  that  rugged  hand  to  press 

That  God,  thy  Maker,  condescends  to  bless  ? 

F.  A.  K. 


Ill 

Jora's  gressing-Case ; 

OE,    STRANGE,    BUT   TRUE. 

BY  MRS.   GEORGE  HOOPER. 


I  SAT  down  as  he  wished ;  and  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  oak  I  looked  out  over  the  sunny  landscape  of  Silverdown, 
while  Mr.  Bennett  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Your  father  and  I  are  nearly  of  all  age.  We  were  at  the 
Charterhouse  Schools,  in  London,  together,  where  we  formed  a 
friendship  which  was  continued  while  we  were  at  Cambridge. 
Your  father  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew,  and  his  mother  is  the 
best  woman.  I  knew  and  loved  her  as  a  schoolboy  when  I  used 
to  spend  weeks  together  at  Kenrick  Manor,  near  Lewes,  where 
she  and  your  grandfather  lived.  It  was  only  after  his  death, 
when  your  father,  their  youngest  son,  was  about  to  leave  college, 
that  she  came  to  live  here  at  Silverdown.  Your  eldest  uncle, 
John  Kenrick,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Manor  House.  When 
she  came  here,  I  understood  that  they  were  attracted  to  the 
place  partly  on  account  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
Forsters,  old  friends  of  your  family.  Your  father  and  your  uncle 
Miles,  and  your  two  aunts,  Alice  and  Grace,  were  then  all  un- 
married, and  the  two  last  lived  here  at  the  Lodge  with  your 
grandmamma.  I  did  not  know  the  Forsters  ;  but  I  had  heard 
that  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  that  family  was  beloved  by  your 
uncle  Miles,  and  was  likely  to  be  engaged  to  him.  She  was  a 
great  favourite  with  your  grandmamma,  and  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  your  aunt  Alice,  whom  I,  at  that  time,  wished 
to  marry.  I  heard  all  sorts  of  praise  of  'Dora.'  Everyone 
called  her  Dora ;  no  one  used  her  surname  in  speaking  of  her. 
Her  name,  too,  always  had  a  pleasant  adjective  prefixed  to  it.  It 
was  'dear  Dora/  'sweet  Dora,'  'charming  Dora,'  'naughty 
Dora,'  and  oftenest  of  all  '  poor  Dora.'  The  meaning  of  '  poor 
Dora,'  I  knew ;  she  was  not  happy  at  home.  But  as  yet  I 
had  never  seen  her  nor  her  family,  and  had  never  been  to 
Silverdown,  where  the  Misses  Forster  were  the  great  people,  and 
everybody  knew  and  cared  about  them.  I  was  fated  to  know 
enough  about  them  in  time.  / 

"  Soon  after  we  left  Cambridge  1  had  agreed  to  go  down  to 
Silverdown  for  a  month.  I  had  just  got  my  first  curacy  in  Lon- 
don. Your  father  was  to  accompany  me,  and  I  was  to  see  the 
new  home  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  to  be  introduced  to 
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'  poor  Dora/  and  her  stately  but  severe  sisters.  Your  grand- 
mamma rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  Dora's  marriage  with  Miles 
your  father  told  me,  because  'the  poor  thing'  would  then  be  her 
child,  and  '  between  them  all  she  would  become  as  happy  as 
Nature  had  meant  her  to  be.  Her  temperament  was  the  most 
joyous  she  had  ever  seen/ 

"  I  did  not  think  much  about  this  young  beauty;  and  was  not 
much  concerned  when  a  letter  from  your  grandmamma  men- 
tioned Dora's  absence  from  home,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
came  there.  In  that  letter  I  remember  T  learned  some  particu- 
lars of  Dora's  birth.  She  was  the  late  Mrs.  Forster's  child  by  a 
second  marriage.  She  was  borii  in  Ireland.  The  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  Mrs.  Forster  had  died  within  two  years, 
leaving  her  little  girl  to  the  charge  of  her  grown-up  step-sisters. 
The  child's  father  readily  consented  to  this  ;  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  army,  on  foreign  service,  and  without  a  fixed  home. 
Your  grandmamma  praised  the  kindness  and  careful  conscien- 
tious conduct  of  her  friends,  the  Misses  Forster,  to  their  little 
sister.  They  were  both  devotedly  fond  of  the  child,  but  were 
amazed  and  shocked  at  her  spirit  and  wilfulness.  They  tried  to 
sober  the  Irish  blood  which  flowed  so  rapidly  in  her  veins.  They 
trained  and  suppressed  and  scolded  her  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  child  grew  up  to  fear  and  to  dislike  rather  than  to  love  her 
sisters.  When  she  was  nearly  a  woman  they  began  to  feel  that 
she  did  not  love  them.  Though  she  was  naturally  very  affec- 
tionate, and  was  fondly  attached  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  and  her 
daughters,  she  was  restrained  and  afraid  with  them,  and  was  not 
happy  at  home.  This  grieved  her  sisters — made  them  angry. 
They  could  not  think  that  Dora  was  ungrateful  to  them,  for  she 
was  always,  now  she  was  big,  ready  to  do  what  they  asked,  and 
was  anxious  to  show  her  sense  of  their  kind  care.  They  knew 
she  did  not  love  them,  and  they  wished  her  to  be  happy  ;  still, 
they  were  vexed  to  find  that  she  had  half  engaged  herself  to 
marry  Miles  Kenrick  when  she  was  little  more  than  eighteen. 
It  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  away  from  her  old  home  as 
soon  as  ever  she  could.  They  were  angry  with  Mrs.  Kenrick 
for  encouraging  'the  child'  in  such  an  engagement,  and  they 
were  not  altogether  sorry  when  Dora's  father  sent  for  her,  being 
dangerously  ill,  and  fearing  he  might  die.  They  let  her  go  with 
the  old  Irish  lady,  his  cousin,  who  came  to  Silverdown  for  her. 

"  I  remember,  too,  your  grandmamma  wrote  in  that  letter  that 
Miles  was  not  flattered  at  the  eagerness  with  which  Dora  set  off 
on  the  journey  to  Ireland,  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  lively 
and  light-hearted  his  ladylove  was.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  gloomiest  forebodings.  He  felt  sure  that  Dora's  father  would 
in  some  way  prevent  their  marriage,  and  make  him  a  disap- 
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pointed  man  for  life.     Dora's  father  did,  in  a  certain  sense,  do 
this. 

"I  will  explain  now,  how  I  was  led  at  last  to  take  an  interest 
in  Dora — the  girl  who  had  seemed  to  me  often  too  much  in  the 
thouglits  of  the  Kenricks.  That  letter  from  your  grandmamma 
which  I  have  just  spoken  of,  was  answered  by  me  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  expected  by  both.  Sudden  news  had 
come  to  my  parents  of  the  death  of  my  mother's  brother.  A 
lawyer  wrote  that  I,  Henry  Bennett,  their  second  son,  was  to 
inherit  my  uncle's  property  on  certain  conditions ;  and  that  I 
was  to  travel  as  speedily  as  possible  to  O'Brien  Park,  in  the 
County  Down,  the  seat  of  General  O'Brien,  just  deceased.  I 
could  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  funeral,  as  the  journey  from 
London  in  those  days  occupied  too  much  time,  but  the  will 
would  not  be  read  before  my  arrival,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Hs  other  surviving  relatives.  This  short  but  explicit  letter  was 
acted  on  by  my  parents.  I  departed  for  O'Brien  Park  with  as 
Mttle  knowledge  of  my  late  uncle  as  nephew  ever  had,  for  he 
had  kept  aloof  from  my  mother,  who  liad  married  one  whose 
birtb  was  not  as  good  as  the  O'Briens',  and  who  was  not  rich, 
except  in  learning  and  in  goodness,  which  you  will  soon  know 
are  not  taken  into  account  either  in  the  Heralds'  College  or  on 
'Change.  My  father  was,  in  those  days,  a  hard-working  London 
clergyman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  delicate 
health.  The  thought  of  inheriting  property  became  delightful 
to  me,  as  I  journeyed  over  land  and  sea  to  the  far-distant  north 
of  Ireland.  To  be  able  to  secure  leisure,  pure  air,  and  repose  to 
my  father  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  would  be  to  make  him 
and  my  mother  happy.  We  had  parted  from  each  other  full  of 
hope,  though  my  mother  grieved  for  her  brother's  death. 

"I  had  no  time  to  write  more  than  a  brief  notification  of  this 
change  in  my  plans  to  my  dear  friends  at  Silverdown,  and 
promised  to  write  fully  from  Ireland. 

"  When  I  reached  my  imcle's  house,  I  found  there  the  cousin, 
old  Miss  O'Brien,  who  had  lived  with  him  during  his  latter 
years,  and  a  daughter  whom  my  mother  had  heard  of  when  she 
was  bom,  and  never  heard  of  since  she  had  been  adopted  by 
her  mother's  family.  This  young  lady,  my  cousin,  had  been 
sent  for,  to  be  with  her  father  during  his  last  illness,  and  in  her 
favour  he  had  changed  the  distribution  of  his  property  as  much 
as  he  could.  I  heard  the  will  read  soon  after  I  arrived.  All 
the  land  and  personal  property  were  to  be  mine  if  I  married 
my  cousin.  If  I  did  not,  then  she  was  to  have  half,  and  the 
portion  of  each  was  specified.  I  thought  immediately  of  Alice 
Kenrick,  and  concluded  that  only  half  the  estate  would  be  mine. 
I  said  as  much  to  the  lawyer.     He  asked  if  I  were  married,  or 
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positively  engaged  to  be  married,  and  when  I  replied  in  the 
negative,  he  advised  me  to  see  something  of  my  consin.  Miss 
O'Brien,  before  I  decided.  Miss  O'Brien,  senior,  also  wished  me 
to  stay  a  few  weeks,  to  look  over  family  papers  and  to  see  the 
land.  I  believe  she  had  taken  a  liking  to  me  ;  and,  as  she  ad- 
mired my  cousin  very  much,  she  wished  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  each  other,  hoping  it  would  end  in  a  marriage. 
This  was  just  what  everybody  about  us  thought  the  most 
natural  and  sensible  thing  in  the  world.  I  myself  veiy  soon 
saw  it  in  the  same  light.  I  had  no  settled  or  steady  love  for 
Alice  Kenrick,  though  she  was  dear  to  me.  My  cousin  was  a 
far  more  attractive  person.  She  was  beautiful,  witty,  affec- 
tionate and  charming  beyond  all  persons  I  have  ever  known. 
To  use  a  common  phrase,  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  had 
been  brought  up  in  seclusion,  in  an  uncongenial  home,  and  had 
not  seen  much  society.  She  was  very  free  and  happy  at  O'Brien 
Park.  I  was  young  then,  well  educated  and  used  to  society. 
After  a  time  she  saw  qualities  in  me  to  love.  Within  a  fort- 
night after  my  arrival  at  O'Brien  Park  I  had  told  my  cousin 
the  state  of  my  feelings  towards  her,  my  interests  and  prospects 
in  life,  and  my  early,  fancy  for  Alice  Kenrick. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  that  scene  !  I  had  called  my  cousin 
'  Dora,'  without  ever  thinking  of  the  Dora  whom  I  had  heard 
so  much  praised  and  blamed,  and  loved  and  admired  by  the 
Kenricks.  Dora  was  a  common  Irish  name.  But  now  I  had  to 
hear  what  I  daresay  you  have  guessed, — that  my  lovely  cousin 
was  the  Misses  Forster's  youngest  sister,  and  the  beloved  of  Miles 
Kenrick,  my  dearest  friend's  brother,  and  Alice's  best  friend.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  great  a  shock  and  surprise  the  discovery 
of  our  mutual  friendship  with  the  Kenricks  was  to  us  both. 
Poor  Dora  1    I  cannot  bear  to  think  t)f  that  time." 

Mr.  Bennett  paused  awhile,  and  I  looked  at  him  with  tearful, 
eager  eyes.     I  pitied  him. 

Presently  he  went  on.  "Mary,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think 
Dora  and  I  were  wi-ong  in  loving  one  another  as  we  did,  or  in 
marrying  one  another.  No ;  God  had  joined  our  hearts.  I  did 
wrong  in  not  behaving  frankly,  in  not  going  to  my  old  friends 
and  telling  them  my  misfortune,  for  it  was  a  misfortune  that  I 
and  Dora  loved  each  other.  It  wds  a  misfortune  for  us,  because 
it  was  the  cause  of  serious  sorrow  to  those  we  loved.  I  acted 
as  Dora  wished,  though  somewhat  against  my  own  feeling. 

"  We  should  not  have  been  so  precipitate,  but  that  the  Misses 
Forster  wrote  to  Dora  to  say  that  they  were  coming  to  bring 
her  home  to  Silverdown.  Your  grandmamma  wrote,  too,  to  her, 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Miles,  urging  her  to  promise  to  be  his 
wife  as  soon  as  she  came  back.    Poor  Dora  was  wretched.     I 
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could  not  bear  to  see  her  anxiety,  and  the  strife  of  her  feelings. 
Good  old  Miss  O'Brien,  too,  who  had  been  taken  into  our  con- 
fidence, urged  me  to  put  an  end  to  much  of  Dora's  trouble  by 
an  immediate  marriage.  This  would  for  ever  remove  Dora's  fear 
of  going  back  to  her  sisters,  and  that  without  offending  them. 
She  had  not  boimd  herself  formally  to  Miles  Kenrick,  and  I 
had  not  offered  myself  to  Alice.  If  any  feeling  on  their  sides 
had  been  excited  towards  us,  the  news  of  our  marriage  would 
be  the  quickest  and  really  the  best  way  of  suppressing  it.  I 
urged  all  this  on  Dora,  and  she  consented.  Although  Dora  had 
not  known  her  father,  or  I  my  uncle,  we  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  remaining  at  O'Brien  Park  for  our  wedding,  and  thus 
using  the  unseemly  thrift  contemned  by  Hamlet : 

" '  The  funeral  baked  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

Poor  Dora  !  I  remember  her  tone  and  look  as  she  quoted  those 
words. 

"  Miss  O'Brien,  who  had  lived  much  in  Paris,  and  who  had  her 
own  small  property  there,  took  Dora  there  for  our  marriage,  and 
I  remained  behind  for  a  day  or  two,  to  settle  matters  with 
the  lawyers,  and  to  write  many  letters  of  business.     I  had  to 
write  for  myself  and   for   Dora  also   to   your  family.    Dora 
would  never  write  to  them  again,  she  said,  never  let  them  or 
her  sisters  see  her  again,  or  know  where  she  was.     She  made 
me  promise  to  support  her  in  this  resolution  before  she  would 
consent  to  be  my  wife.     I  agreed  to  her  wish,   for  I  had  no 
doubt  I  should  be  able  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  determina- 
tion in  time.     In  that,  however,  I  was  mistaken.    Dora's  will 
was  a  strong  one,  and  her  sense  of  shame,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  pride,  was  great.     She  could  never  bear  to  see  those  in 
whose  eyes  she  had  disgraced  herself  by  disloyalty  and  a  sort  of 
treachery.     I  kept  secret  the  place  of  our  residence  when  we 
were  married  from  my  parents,  as  well  as  from  your  father  and 
his  family.     I  received  a  letter  from  your  father  through  my 
lawyer.    It  was  written  when  first  the  news  of  what  he  called 
my  '  treacherous  conduct '  was  known  at  Silverdown.    He  was 
angry  with  me  for  his  brother  Miles'  unhappiness.     He  believed 
that  Miles  would  not  recover  from  the  effect  of  his  disappointed 
hopes  about  Dora.     He  was  more  angry  still,  I  know  since,  for 
his  dear  sister's  sake.    Alice  died  unmarried.     Your  father  loved 
Alice  dearly,  and  he  had  wished  her  to  be  my  wife.     So,  too,  had 
your  grandmamma ;  and  they  both  thought  that  I  deceived  her, 
— tried  to  win  her  love — and  having  won  it,  deserted  her  for 
another.     Alice  herself  on  her  death-bed  exonerated  me  in  her 
mother's  mind.     Your  father,   alas !  was  far  away  when  that 
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sorrow  befell  her.  Miles  was  a  gloomy,  miserable  man  for  many 
years,  and  never  came  to  Silverdown  after  Dora's  flight.  His 
mother  has  not  seen  him  since.  He  has  settled  in  Canada,  and 
retains  the  old  feeling  about  this  place ;  and  your  grandmamma 
never  hopes  to  see  his  face  again.  Her  friends,  the  Misses  For- 
ster,  have  not  been  her  friends  since  Dora  disappeared.  They 
have  always  believed  that  she  knows  where  Dora  was  and  whom 
she  married.  They  have  not  sympathised  with  her  sorrows ; 
they  cared  not  for  Miles'  grief,  or  his  mother's  for  him.  They 
had  been  jealous  of  Dora's  love  for  her  and  hers.  They  did  not 
know  me,  or  how  I  had  saddened  the  life  of  my  friends  by 
proving,  as  they  thought,  unworthy,  and  that  I  had,  though  God 
knows  unintentionally,  bent  down  the  gentle  spirit  of  Alice  to 
the  grave.  They '  did  not  know  how  I  had  been  loved  and 
honoured  by  the  Kenricks ;  been  welcomed  as  a  son  to  their 
home  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and  that  I  had  brought  desola- 
tion to  it. 

•'  Your  father  remained  as  long  as  he  could  to  cheer  his  mother, 
but  she  could  not  then  take  comfort.  Miles  and  Alice  were 
struck  by  the  same  blow,  dealt  by  the  two  creatures  whom,  next 
to  her  own  children,  she  had  loved  best,  and  who  were  both 
indebted  to  her  in  so  many  ways.  When  year  father's  regiment 
went  abroad,  and  Miles  left  her,  and  your  Aunt  Grace  married, 
then  Alice  and  she  were  together  for  a  time,  till  Alice  died. 
Since  then  your  grandmamma  has  remained  alone  here  at  the 
Lodge.  She  has  not  succumbed  to  grief,  nor  has  she  neglected 
life's  duties  because  of  her  secret  sorrow.  She  has  tried  to  renew 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Misses  Forster,  but  those  unhappy 
ladies  have  rejected  h(ir  advances.  They  believe  that  she  knows 
— has  always  known — where  Dora  was  living,  and  that  Dora 
held  correspondence  with  her,  though  she  had  never  once  written 
to  them,  her  own  sisters. 

"  It  is  the  sweetness  of  her  nature — ^her  lofty  religious  faith, 
her  Christian  hope,  that  has  made  your  dear  grandmamma  so 
much  better  than  most  people.  She  has  lived  all  these  years, 
doing  the  duties  that  lie  nearest  to  her,  without  ostentation  and 
without  thought  of  reward.  But  reward  comes  in  time  for 
well-doing,  as  surely  as  punishment  for  evil  doing.  In  the  very 
exercise  of  her  virtues,  your  grandmamma  has,  I  trust,  found  a 
well-spring  of  joy  for  her  last  years.  You  and  Charlie,  sent  by 
your  parents  to  her  especial  charge,  have  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  her  life.  Her  other  grandchildren,  too,  are  sources  of  delight. 
Now,  too,  though  late,  I  can  ask  her  forgiveness,  and  she  finds 
consolation  in  doing  good  to  me  and  mine. 

"  I  must  tell  you  briefly  my  own  story  since  my  marriage.  Dora 
and  I  remained  absentees  from  Ireland.    We  lived  beyond  oui* 
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income,  and  our  land  was  mortgaged.  We  lost  our  kind  friend 
Miss  O'Brien  by  death ;  and  soon  spent  the  property  she  left  us, 
for  our  expenses  increased.  Many  children  were  bom  to  us — 
eight  are  living.  I  had  secured  a  portion  of  our  property  to  my 
parents,  fortunately.  I  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  their  last 
years  free  from  care ;  and  they  always  supposed  that  we  were 
wealthy.  Our  improvidence  brought  us  to  poverty  before  Dora 
died ;  that,  my  greatest  grief,  was  three  years  ago. 

"  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  my  old  friend  Kenrick  and  his 
mother.  I  had  no  intention  of  seeking  them  in  my  poverty, 
having  kept  aloof  from  them  in  prosperity.  Besides,  I  felt  that 
they  misunderstood  both  me  and  my  wife.  But  your  grstnd- 
mamma's  virtues  became  the  means  of  bringing  me  to  ask  for- 
giveness, and  to  show  me  that  she  is  the  noblest  and  most  just  of 
human  beings. 

"  I  had  accepted  gladly  the  chaplaincy  to  the  English  church 
in  a  small  German  city,  and  was  living  there  and  bringing  up 
my  yoimger  children  as  best  I  could,  after  my  Dora's  death. 
My  two  eldest  children,  Godfrey  and  Dora,  had  come  to  England 
to  maintain  themselves  after  their  mother's  death.  Dora  was 
a  teacher  in  a  school  near  London ;  and  Godfrey,  after  trying 
various  modes  of  living,  engaged  himself  as  usher  in  Dr.  Green's 
school. 

"  The  last  time  your  grandmanmia  went  to  Highgate  to  see 
CharUe,  she  accidentally  saw  and  spoke  to  Godfrey.  Struck  by 
his  likeness  to  me,  and  his  name,  she  made  inquiries  about  him 
from  Dr.  Green.  The  answers  she  received  convinced  her  that 
she  had  found  the  son  of  Dora  and  Harry  Bennett.  The  dear 
old  lady  came  over  to  Germany  about  theee  months  since,  and  we 
met  again  after  so  many  years.  But  there  was  no  Dora  alive  to 
weep  tears  of  joy  at  our  reconciliation.  Your  grandmamma  was 
pained  to  see  the  poverty  of  my  home,  and  after  her  return  was 
not  long  in  procuring  me  a  more  comfortable  one  here.  Old  Mr. 
Brett  was  too  infirm  to  do  the  duty  at  Silverdown  any  longer ; 
and,  at  her  request,  he  engaged  me  as  curate.  Six  weeks  ago  I 
came  to  the  vicarage  with  my  family.  I  have,  of  course,  become 
acquainted  with  them ;  but  I  have  not  made  myself  known  to 
the  Misses  Forster.  I  have  delayed  to  do  this,  partly  because  I 
fear  they  would  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  claim  pecuniary  help 
from  them  in  bringing  up  my  children.  It  is  impossible  that  I  could 
ever  think  of  making  my  relationship  known  to  them  till  they  have 
learned  to  respect  me, — I,  who  have  caused  them  so  much  sorrow. 
Yet,  I  have  thought  that  my  daughter  Dora  might  be  a  blessing 
to  them  in  their  old  age  if  they  knew  her,  and  could  forgive  her 
mother.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  this.  Even  your  Grandmamma 
says  that  they  will  never  forgive  Dora,  or  allow  her  name  to  be 
uttered  in  their  presence,  and  so  she  keeps  my  secret 
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"  But  for  your  dear  grandmamma  herself,  Mary,  need  I  say  a 
word  more  to  prove  to  you  how  dear  she  is  to  me,  and  how  gladly 
I  would  consent  to  anything  that  gives  her  pleasure  ?  I  have 
sent  for  Godfrey  and  Dora  because  she  wishes  to  know  them, 
— has  plans  for  them.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  love  and 
venerate  her. 

"Now,  my  child,  I  have  no  more  to  say;  but  when  your 
grandmamma  tells  you  some  particulars  of  my  life  and  hers,  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  know  how  much  of  my  wrongdoing 
and  her  own  goodness  she  suppresses." 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  he  said,  "Shall  we  walk  on  now 
to  the  Lodge  ?    Perhaps  she  is  returned/' 

I  rose  immediately,  and  as  I  walked  beside  Mr.  Bennett  I 
spoke  thus, — 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  tell  me  all  that — to  believe  me  old  enough 
— ^for  I  am  so  glad  to  know  now  that  my  dear  grandmamma  has 
suffered  so  much.  I  will  never,  never  pain  her !  But  you  are 
wrong  about  the  Misses  Forster  not  forgiving  their  sister,  not 
loving  her  still." 

Why,  Mary,  what  can  you  know  about  it  ?" 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  promised  not  to  tell.    But  they  love 
her — ^their  sister.    They  are  sorry  for  having  been  cross  to  her." 

"  Mary  Kenrick  !  what  are  you  saying  ?"     He  asked  eagerly. 

I  had  been  reflecting.  Suddenly  I  stopped,  and  said,  "  I  must 
not  tell  any  more  now ;  I  shall  break  a  promise  if  I  do.  Will 
you  go  on  to  see  grandmamma,  and  let  me  go  to  the  Vicarage 
to  see  Miss  Bennett  ?  I  want  to  see  her  very  much ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  her." 

Mr.  Bennett  replied,  "Your  conduct  is  strange,  Mary;  but 
Mrs.  Kenrick  tells  me  that  you  have  sense  beyond  your  years, 
therefore  I  do  not  repent  having  spoken  wtat  I  have  to  you,  and 
you  may  go  and  see  Dora  if  you  will." 

I  walked  fast  to  the  Vicarage.  Miss  Bennett  was  at  home, 
but  readily  agreed  to  my  proposition  that  we  should  take  a  walk 
together.  I  led  her,  without  telling  her  where  I  was  going,  to 
the  gate  of  the  Hall. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  here,"  I  said  as  1  rang  the  bell. 
— "  Can  I  see  either  of  the  Misses  Forster  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Kenrick  is  with  them  just  now,"  said  the  man. 

"  Never  mind,  I  must  see  them  !"  I  exclaimed. — "  You  must 
come  too,"  I  added,  seizing  Miss  Bennett's  arm  and  dragging  her 
within  the  gate. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  wait  for  you,''  she  said,  laughing,  "but 
you  need  not  be  so  violent." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  come. — Show 
us  to  the  Misses  Forster,"  I  said  to  the  footman  who  had  now 
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appeared.  We  followed  him  in  silence,  Miss  Bennett  wondering 
what  I  was  about  to  do,  and  looking  amused,  but  retaining  her 
pleasant  dignity,  as  of  a  young  queen.  I  still  held  her  arm,  lest 
she  should  escape  from  me,  and  as  soon  as  the  drawing-room 
door  was  opened  I  rushed  in  with  Dora  Bennett.  Seeing  the  two 
old  ladies  seated  one  on  each  side  of  my  grandmamma, 
apparently  in  deep  conversation,  I  dragged  her  up  to  them,  and 
said — 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Miss  Forster ;  I  must  speak  to  you.  I 
have  not  broken  my  promise.  But — ^but — ^here  is  Miss  Bennett 
—Dora ;  your  lost  sister's  daughter  !" 

I  then  burst  into  tears,  long  suppressed. 

My  grandmamma  rose  and  kissed  me.  I  was  too  much 
moved  to  see  how  the  Misses  Forster  behaved  at  first.  I  listened 
to  the  dear,  kind  old  lady. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear ;  I  have  heard  about  the  dressing-case. 
They  know  you  have  kept  your  promise.  You  were  right  to 
bring  Dora  Bennett  with  you;  they  know  of  her  mother's 
death.     See  how  glad  they  are  to  have  her." 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  two  Misses  Forster  standing,  with 
outstretched  arms,  looking  at  the  new-comer. 

"  Dora !  Dora !"  they  cried,  in  feeble  accents.  ''  Child  of  our 
dear  lost  Dora !  Come :  we  will  love  you !  We  will  never  be 
hard  to  you,  as  we  were  to  her. — Speak  to  her,  Mrs.  Kenrick. 
Tell  her  how  we  have  grieved  for  her  mother — how  ready  we  are 
to  make  amends." 

Dora's  look  soon  showed  grandmamma  that  she  had  no  know- 
ledge of  her  connection  with  these  agitated  speakers.  She  then 
went  to  Dora,  and  said  softly,  "  These  ladies  are  your  aunts — 
your  mother's  sisters.  They  were  very  good  to  her ;  they  loved 
her  tenderly.  They  are  anxious  to  transfer  their  love  and  ten- 
derness to  you,  who  are  her  living  image — to  your  father,  whom 
she  loved  so  well ;  for  whom  she  gave  up  all  her  former  ties  ; 
to  all  her  children.  They  need  no  farther  proof  that  you  are  their 
Dora's  child ;  they  saw  her  dressing-case  yesterday;  and  now  they 
see  you.    They  scarcely  saw  you  before." 

Dora  had  by  this  time  taken  a  hand  of  each  Miss  Forster, 
and  kissed  it.  They  put  their  arms  round  her  neck,  and  wept 
bitterly.  Poor  Miss  Lucy  sank  down  on  the  sofa  in  a  fainting 
fit,  and  Sophia  herself  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Kenrick  drew 
me  away,  saying  to  Miss  Bennett,  as  she  passed  her — 

"  Comfort  them,  my  dear  girl,  they  have  had  much  grief  on 
your  mother's  account.  Stay  with  them  till  I  send  your  father 
here." — "  You  will  all  be  happier  now  that  you  are  reunited," 
she  said  aloud.  "  I  will  tell  Mr.  Bennett  that  you  expect  him 
here." 
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''Grod  bless  you,  Grace  Kenrick  !"  said  Miss  Sophia.  '^This 
happiness  is  all  through  you.  You  are  a  good  woman,  and  we 
have  behaved  to  you  as  if  you  were  bad — as  we,  alas  !  have 
been." 

My  grandmamma  and  I  left  the  Hall  in.  her  pony-chaise  and 
drove  to  the  Vicarage.  Mr.  Bennett  had  returned.  A  few 
minutes'  conversation  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts.  He 
looked  at  my  grandmamma's  face  as  I  had  seen  him  look  last 
night. 

^'Yes,  Harry,"  she  concluded,  "it  is  ended  now.  Would 
that  poor  Dora  had  lived  to  go  with  you  to  her  sisters  !  Go 
to  them — ^take  Godfrey.  Their  hearts  are  opened  now  to  you 
and  yours." 

What  a  pleasant  drive  home  to  the  Lodge  we  had,  grand- 
mamma and  I !  The  dear  old  lady  told  me  her  version  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dora  O'Brien,  but  in  it  there  was 
no  accusation  of  either.  She  dwelt  on  their  remarkable  qualities 
of  person  and  mind — how  exactly  suited  to  each  other.  It  was 
not  their  fault  if  they  had  been  beloved  by  others — ^by  two  of 
her  own  children — ^who  had  mourned  an  imrequited  love.  How 
gay  and  amiable  Harry  Bennett  had  been  !  and  how  lovely  and 
winning  Dora  O'Brien  !  They  had  been  blamed — punished  by 
the  coldness  of  friends  without  reason.  If  Mr.  Bennett  had 
told  me  all  that,  it  was  kind  in  him,  because  she  was  saved  the 
pain  of  the  narration.  I  was  to  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible ; 
I  v/as  to  prepare  to  love  Dora  Bennett.  If  she  would  under- 
take the  charge  of  teaching  me,  with  her  father's  help,  I  was  to 
remain  at  Silverdown  for  the  next  two  years.  No,  I  was  not 
going  back  to  Mrs.  Maitland ;  if  Dora  would  consent  to  be  my 
governess,  I  was  to  live  at  the  Lodge  with  her,  till  papa  sent 
for  me  to  go  to  India,  or  came  to  fetch  me  himself. 

Here  was  an  amount  of  joyful  news  enough  to  bewilder  me 
with  joy.  I  cried ;  T  threw  my  arms  round  the  dear  old  lady ; 
and  I  thanked  God  in  my  heart  for  all  His  goodness  to  me — and 
for  making  her  His  instrument. 

Yes,  my  dear  girls,  I  did  remain  at  the  Lodge  with  grand- 
mamma ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dora  did  their  very  best  to  make 
an  accomplished  young  woman  of  me.  Grandmamma  helped 
them,  and  so  did  Tippett ;  and  even  the  Misses  Forster  gave 
me  instruction  in  deportment.  By  the  time  I  was  nearly 
eighteen  papa  arrived  in  England,  and  it  had  been  settled  long 
before  that  I  was  to  return  to  India  with  him.  But  things 
turned  out  differently.  He  became  reconciled  to  his  old  friend, 
Harry  Bennett,  and  he  gave  his  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
his  son  Godfrey. 

Thus  ended   grandmamma's  story.    She  continued  to  the 
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end  of  her  life  the  best  Mend  we  all  had.  She  left  her  house 
at  Silverdown  to  your  papa  and  me.  When  he  has  had  a  few 
more  years  of  a  physician's  life  in  London  we  intend  to  go  and 
live  at  the  Lodge.  Your  aunt  Dora's  dressing-case  is  still  kept 
in  its  old  leather  cover,  and  stands  on  her  toilette-table  at  the 
HalL  The  Misses  Forster  left  her  that  fine  property,  the  Silver- 
down  estate ;  and,  as  you  all  know,  she  lives  there  still  as  "  Miss 
Bennett  Forster  of  the  Hall ; "  aunt  Dora  to  many  nephews 
and  nieces,  who  look  upon  her,  as  I  used  to  look  on  grandmamma 
Keniick,  as  "  the  dear  old  lady." 


%\t  TOb  |Iants  of  m  Sukrlrs— Itar^ 

No.  3. 

BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 


Most  of  us^  I  suppose,  are  not  unwilling  to  greet  the  sturdy 
month  of  March  when  it  approaches,  and  offers  at  least  some 
improvement  upon  the  sharp  cold  we  so  frequently  experience 
in  January,  and  the  humidity  and  dullness  of  February.  As- 
suredly, the  voice  of  March  is  not  melodious,  when  he  chooses 
to  elevate  it ;  and  though  a  peck  of  the  dust  which  he  delights 
to  whirl  about  in  the  air,  or  drift  into  heaps  on  the  earth  is 
said  to  be  worth  "a king's  ransom" — i.e.,  an  almost  fabulous  sum 
— the  proverb  arising,  it  is  conjectured,  from  the  benefit  gained 
by  the  land  through  the  drying  efiect  of  his  gusts — my  own 
private  estimate  of  its  value  diminishes  considerably  when  I 
have  received  several  instalments  of  it  in  my  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth!  Then,  though  March  brings  us  a  small  garland  of 
flowers,  he  is  so  rough  that  in  the  very  act  of  presenting  them 
to  us  he  crushes  them  in  his  hands  ;  still,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  his  brief  annual  career,  he  gives  us  some  pleasant 
and  even  sunny  days,  and  retires  when  he  has  ushered  in  the 
more  spring-like  April. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  shrubs  to  put  forth  leaves  is  the  well- 
known  Elder,  which  fills  up  a  nook  in  many  a  suburban  garden, 
and  may  be  seen  also  growing  wild  in  the  hedgerows.  We 
cannot  call  it  an  ornamental  shrub  or  tree,  for  it  has  a  fancy 
of  twisting  its  branches  into  singular  and  fantastic  shapes ;  yet 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  when  covered  with  its  starry  blossoms 
or  bedecked  with  clusters  of  dark  fruit.  No  shrub  appears  so 
eager  to  hail  spring  as  is  the  Elder ;  deceived  by  a  sudden  mild^ 
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ness  in  January,  the  buds  often  expand,  and  the  young  leaves 
which  appear  are  as  speedily  cut  off,  and  this  may  occur  several 
times  in  early  spring  before  it  can  get  fairly  into  leaf.  The 
peculiar  smell  of  the  leaves  of  the  Elder  is  unpleasing  to  most ; 
the  flowers  have  a  faint  and  rather  different  odour,  which  some 
have  admired.  From  these  flowers,  in  former  days,  were  made  a 
variety  of  medicinal  applications,  and  the  distillation  of  them 
with  water  is  still  practised  by  chemists  and  perfumers,  the 
product  having  some  cosmetic  value.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
tough,  the  pith  remarkably  light,  but  also  close,  and  used  to 
make  little  figures  which  are  used  in  electrical  experiments,  and 
the  school-boy  or  country  lad  constructs  a  primitive  style  of 
whistle  by  cutting  and  shaping  a  branch  of  it. 

Another  plant  which  grows  on  our  suburban  commons,  inter- 
mixing its  boughs  with  the  branches  of  the  Furze  and  the  Black- 
berry, and  appearing  in  some  hedges  is  the  favourite  Honeysuckle, 
also  known  as  the  Woodbine-^-or  more  properly,  it  is  said.  Wood- 
liTid,  from  its  twisting  its  tendrils  round  the  stems  of  trees. 
Shakespere  remarks  the  ''Woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle,  doth 
gently  entwist  the  maple."  It  has  also  been  called  the  Eglantine. 
The  species  of  honeysuckle  which  occurs  mostly  near  London, 
is  known  to  botanists  as  Lonecira  Periclymenum ;  and  in  March 
the  leaves  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  at  the  points  of  its 
long,  straggling  branches.  The  flowers  do  not  appear  tiU  May 
or  June ;  but  still  the  first  green  leaves  which  the  Honeysuckle 
presents  as  its  offering  to  the  vernal  season,  rejoice  the  heart  of 
the  naturalist,  who  sees  in  them  a  promise  of  the  glories  of  the 
approaching  summer-time.  It  is  notable  and  curious  that  the 
Honeysuckle,  like  other  climbers,  has  a  certain  direction  in  which 
it  turps,  and,  following  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  it  twines 
its  tendrils  from  the  left  towards  the  right. 

Growing  profusely  along  the  banks  of  our  little  bye-lanes,  and 
decorating  even  the  borders  of  the  wider  roads,  we  see  springing 
up  in  March  numberless  young  plants  of  the  Ladies*  Bedstraw, 
or  Cheese  Eennet  {faluivi  verum),  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the 
rains  of  February.  The  leaves,  which  are  in  circles  of  eight,  are 
small  and  delicate,  and  the  stems  presently,  if  not  cut  off  by 
cold  winds,  produce  small  and  golden  flowers,  from  which  are 
developed  those  curious  little  double  fruits  which  we  call  burrs 
— ^though  this  name  is  applied  also  to  the  heads  of  another 
plant.  When  our  ancestors  desired,  as  they  occasionally  did,  to 
refresh  themselves  by  strewing  over  their  simple  couches  some 
fragrant  plant,  they  would  make  choice  not  unfrequently  of 
this,  and  hence  its  name  of  "  Bedstraw,"  because  it  was  "strawed" 
or  "  strewed  "  on  floors  or  on  couches ;  not  that  it  was  at  all  sup- 
posed to  resemble  what,  in  modern  phrase,  is  known  as  straw, 
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This,  and  its  allied  plants,  also  possesses  a  property  similar  to 
that  of  rennet.  Another  very  common  species  oi  Jaluim  is  the 
Goose-grass  or  Cleavers. 

Though  the  Violet  is  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  next 
raonth,  in  some  sheltered  spot  in  our  half-rural  suburbs,  we  may 
find  a  blossom  or  two  appearing  at  this  time,  and  should  gather 
it  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  poor,  withering  street  specimen, 
though  offered  to  us  in  winter,  is  likely  to  awaken.  I  have  never 
met  with  the  sweet-scented  Violet  growing  wild  within  what 
may  be  denominated  our  suburban  range ;  the  Dog  Violet  occurs 
in  various  places,  handsome  but  scentless,  and  wearing  a  rather 
audacious  aspect,  as  compared  with  the  "  Meek  Maid,"  which 
hides  in  the  woodlands  of  remoter  districts.  Did  I  hear  some- 
one  whisper  that  our  modern  belles  are  rather  inclined  to  imitate 
the  flaunting,  inodorous  flower,  rather  than  the  shy  blossom 
which,  with  more  reason  to  be  proud,  is  yet  modest  and  unassum- 
ing ?  Spiteful  insinuation,  which  can  surely  have  no  foundation 
in  fact ! 

I  must  not  forget  that  conspicuous  amongst  the  flowers  of 
early  spring  is  the  Lesser  Celandine,  which  has  furnished 
Wordsworth  with  a  theme  for  one  of  those  poems  which  delight 
both  the  child  and  the  man  oif "  rothe  and  riper  ears."  The  early 
Bong  of  lark  and  thrush  may  warn  us  to  glance  round  the 
meadows  in  search  of  this  golden  bloom,  which  continues  to 
adorn  the  meadow  until  the  time  when  haymaking  commences ; 
and  then  Celandines  innumerable  fall  amid  the  grass,  beneath 
the  steady  sweep  of  the  mower's  scythe.  On  dull  days  the 
flowers  expand  but  slowly,  and  are  always  closely  shut  from 
about  five  in  the  evening  until  nine  in  the  morning.  Well  may 
another  poet  delight  in 

"  Its  star-like  disc  of  burnish'd  gold  \ 
Star-like  in  seeming  form,  from  far 
It  shines  too  like  a  glistening  star." 

By  the  banks  of  the  river  or  brook,  should  we  walk  along 
them,  an  occasional  grey  or  yellow  catkin  will  be  noticed  on 
some  willow  or  osier,  reminding  us  that  Easter  is  approaching. 
The  handsomest  bloom  put  forth  by  any  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  great  round-leaved  wil- 
low {Salix  capred)  which  occurs  also  in  the  woodlands,  and  the 
golden  globes  set  off  charmingly  against  a  background  of  fresh 
foliage.  These  are  called  "  yellow  goslings  "  in  some  counties. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  the  willow  should  have  been  chosen  as 
the  representative  at  Easter  of  the  oriental  palm,  for  the  species, 
we  know,  have  little  connection  Tr:t!i  the  East,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  weeping  willow,  which  is  known  to  botanists  as  the 
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Salix  Bahylonica,  and  is  not  a  native  of  our  land.  Probably 
this  is  the  species  which,  in  its  dark  shade  and  bending 
branches,  seemed  to  the  sorrowful  Israelites  almost  symbohc  of 
their  own  condition.  Amongst  various  nations  the  willow, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  been  associated  with  religious  cere- 
mony, with  poetry,  and  especially  with  sorrow.  Thomas  Fuller 
remarks,  that  "the  willow  is  a  sad  tree,  whereof  such  as  have 
lost  their  love  make  their  mourning  garlands ;  and  we  know  that 
exiles  hung  their  harps  on  such  doleful  supporters  :" — 

"  When  once  the  lover's  rose  is  dead, 
Or  laid  aside  forlorn, 
Then  willow  garlands  round  the  head 
Are  worn,  with  tears  forlorn." 

In  the  plantation,  or  showing  here  and  there  amongst  the  bare 
hawthorn  hedges,  some  hazel  may  be  noticed  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  March,  displaying  its  drooping  blossoms,  with  their 
crimson  styles.  As  the  season  advances  more  of  these  catkins 
appear,  and  gladden  the  eye  of  the  stroller  when  flowers  of  other 
kinds  are  as  yet  scarce.  Few  of  the  hazels  near  London  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  a  bush,  but  if  we  want  to  see  this  tree  in  per- 
fection we  must  visit  some  of  our  southern  counties,  where,  on 
sandy  patches,  trees  of  this  sort  of  large  size  rear  their  heads, 
often  amongst  the  quarries  occurring  in  some  of  our  laiger 
woods,  and  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  landscape,  as  seen  in 
spring,  pleases  the  eye  of  the  artist,  or  indeed  of  any  lover  of 
natural  scenery. 

We  may  stoop  with  some  satisfaction,  and  gather  a  flower 
of  the  Grermander  Speedwell  should  it  appear  in  view  while 
March  is  with  us.  A  welcome  little  flower  is  this,  distinguished 
from  other  "Speedwells,"  of  which  we  have  several,  by  its 
notched  leaves,  something  like  those  of  the  rose  in  shape.  The 
brilliant  blue  of  the  flowers  often  leads  persons  ignorant  of 
botany,  to  call  it  the  Forget-me-not,  a  very  different  plant  in 
form  and  habit  This  plant  was  named  by  some  old  observers 
the  "Eyebright"  and  the  "Cat's  Eye;"  but  there  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  sound  of  its  name  of  "Germander  Speed- 
weU;"  significant,  it  was  thought,  in  other  days  of  the  good 
speed  (or  success)  which  the  sight  of  it  promised  to  the  wan- 
derer. Ebenezer  Elliott's  encomium  of  it  is  high  indeed,  for  he 
says : — 

"  Blue  Eyebright !  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England !    Flower  whose  hedgeside  gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's !    What  heart  does  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank,  where  plays 
The  early  sunbeam  ? " 
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I  WONDER  whether  ifc  is   true  that  women  have    more  heart 

memories  than  men — not  only  heart  memories  for  their  own 

dead  loves  and  sorrows,  over  whose  graves  the  turf  has  grown 

green,  and  the  daisies  have  sprung  through  many  a  season,  but 

for  the  great  griefs  and  soul-trials  of  others,  seen  only  from  afar, 

and  throwing  no  shadow  on  them  but  that  which  human  svm- 

1  ** 

patny  must  needs  cast. 

My  lonely  old  age  sometimes  travels  far  back,  gropes  through 
bygone  years,  peopled  with  men  and  women,  who,  to  my  mind's 
eye,  are  very  unlike  those  that  cross  my  path  now. 

I  fancy  we  were  simpler  folks  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
than  we  are  in  its  second  half.    We  then  looked   up  to  the 
great  men  we  had  among  us  with  a  sort  of  wondering  awe,  and 
when  some  fine  poem  came  out,  we  received  it  as  a  kind  of 
lesser  revelation.    It  was — ^let  me  see — yes,  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  year  1816,  it  might  have  been  a  year  or  two  later,  or 
earlier,  I  was  a  very  young  woman  then,  dreaming  dreams  and 
seeing  visions ;  I  was  walking  down  Piccadilly  with  my  grand- 
father, and  he  was  leaning  on  my  strong  arm.     Suddenly  he 
stopped ;  I  thought  a  fit  of  asthma  had  come  on  ;  he  was  subject 
to  them  in  those  days,  as  I  am  now.     He  stopped  short.     He 
had  been  talking  to  me  of  Sterne's  story  of  "  The  Dead  Ass,"  and 
praising  its  tenderness. 

My  grandfather  did  not  cough  as  I  expected,  but  said :  "  Child, 
we  have  many  dead  heroes  gathered  into  the  temple  of  fame ; 
we  are  like  the  Eoman  Catholics,  they  canonise  saints  after 
death,  who  would  have  thanked  them  much  more  for  a  little 
human  happiness  while  living.  We  have  great  men  among  us 
still,  Deborah,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  treat  them.  They  are 
either  neglected  and  starved,  starved  of  bread,  or  of  the 
word  of  praise,  which  is  bread  to  the  generous  soul,  or  we  put 
them  on  pedestals  and  incense  them  as  gods,  till  fickle  fancy 
makes  us  knock  them  down  into  the  mire,  to  set  up  a  new  idol 
in  their  place.  Look  there,  Deb."  I  looked  as  my  grandfather 
directed  me,  and  saw  a  crowd  gathering  on  the  footway  against 
the  Green  Park.  Some  of  the  young  men  among  them  had 
climbed  on  the  rails,  and  all  were  intently  gazing  on  the  dull- 
looking  house  opposite,  before  which  a  cumbersome  post-chaise 
was  drawn  up. 

"  Who  lives  there,  grandfather  ? "  T  risked.  "  Is  it  some  great 
nobleman,  or  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  Eussian  ambassador  ? 
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"  No,  child,"  he  answered,  "  a  poet." 

"  A  poet !"  I  cried.  "  0,  then,  do  let  us  wait,  if  we  have  any 
chance  of  seeing  him,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  poet  in  my  life. 
What  is  he  like  ? " 

"  What  do  you  fancy  him  like,  Deb  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  grandfather,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  must 
look  like  one  whom  God  has  made  different  to  other  men,  but 
yet  like  one  whom  the  world  might  spoil  in  his  genius,  just  as 
the  bad  spirit  ruined  Adam  in  Eden  ! " 

"  You  are  right,  Deb,"  said  my  grandfather ; "  but  there  is  the 
poet — ^look/' 

I  held  my  breath  in  real  awe,  and  held  my  grandfather's  arm, 
too,  very,  very  tightly.  Then  I  saw  a  gentleman  appear  at  the 
door  of  the  dull  house ;  he  paused  upon  the  threshold.  His  hat 
was  off,  and  I  saw  him  very  distinctly.  It  was  a  beautiful  face, 
thick  curls  clustered  over  a  lofty  brow,  his  features  were  finely 
moulded,  and  his  expression  was  proud  and  melancholy,  a 
little  sarcastic  too,  as  if  he  were  mocking  his  own  history. 
He  was  quite  young,  only  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  his  figure 
was  slight,  he  stooped  a  little,  and  he  limped  as  he  came  down 
the  steps.  ''  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  how  that  little  infirmity  must 
have  awakened  his  mother's  and  his  wife's  tenderness !  " 

Before  entering  the  coach,  he  paused  again,  and  cast  one  long 
lingering  glance  at  the  gloomy  house,  a  glance  tliat  said  plainly, 
"  Farewell  for  ever  !  "  Then  he  hurried  into  the  vehicle,  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  was  gone. 

Ah,  I  knew  well  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so  lately  set 
all  hearts  beating  to  his  wild  music ;  the  man  who  had  grown 
famous  in  a  day,  and  who  had  been  alternately  the  idol  and 
the  scapegoat  of  society. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  Deborah  ? " 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  his  heart  is  broken,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  grandfather, "  The  world  has  served  him  as  his 
mother  used  to  serve  him, — by  turns  the  sugar-plum  and  the 
rod ;  an(J  now  he  is  going  into  voluntary  exile,  and  there  lies 
before  him  sin  or  sorrow,  it  may  be  both." 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  I  answered, "  his  wife  will  comfort  him." 

"  His  wife  gives  him  up." 

"Ah,  but  you  will  see  it  will  all  come  right,  grandfather; 
good  women  are  always  pitiful  and  tender-hearted;  she  will 
rejoin  him,  draw  him  away  from  his  errors,  as  God  draws  his 
sinning  children,  by  overmastering  love,  and  will  comfort  him." 

"All  fine  talldng.  Deb.,  but  you  are  forgetting  a  woman's 
wounded  pride." 

"  Sir^  I  was  only  thinking  of  a  woman's  tenderness ! " 

Deborah  Doughty. 
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BY  AN  officer's  WIFE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Arrived  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Venables  found  the  head-quarters  of 
the  regiment  established  in  the  Linen  Hall  Barracks,  the  very- 
worst,  it  was  believed,  in  Ireland.  Fancy  living  in  the  Seven 
Dials  in  London.  She  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  an  hotel  in  Sackville-street,  but  anxiety  and  exposure  had 
told  severely  upon  her  husband,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  lodgings  as  near  the  barracks  as  possible.  To  procure  a 
house  was  out  of  the  question,  but  she  at  length  obtained  rooms 
over  a  shoemaker's  shop,  with  the  permission  of  having  the 
apartments  thoroughly  cleansed  and  furnished  with  her  own 
things — all  most  necessary,  though  not  perfectly  successful,  pre- 
cautions. Jfearly  all  the  soldiers'  children  had  taken  the 
mumps,  and  four  or  five  of  the  greatest  invalids  were  had  into 
the  house  to  keep  them  warm;  and  the  poor  Captain  being 
always  fond  of  children,  and  at  that  time  entirely  disbelieving 
in  infection,  had  taken  one  of  them  on  his  knee  to  share  his 
tea. — He  took  the  infection  when  recovering  from  a  bad,  low, 
feverish  cold,  and  had  he  remained  on  the  sick-list  in  Dublin, 
he  might  have  recovered.  But  it  has  been  mentioned  before 
that  there  is  no  state  of  convalescence  allowed  in  the  army; 
both  officers  and  soldiers  must  perform  the  whole  of  their  duty 
or  remain  confined,  in  the  soldier's  case  to  the  hospital,  in  the 
officer's  to  their  rooms.  Now  no  man  ever  lived  who  disliked 
confinement  more  than  the  officer  in  question ;  he  was  as  active 
as  a  squirrel,  as  full  of  fun  as  any  schoolboy  who  ever  existed, 
and  to  be  pent  up  in  a  little  poky,  smoky  room  was  purgatory 
intolerable ;  and  with  all  this  no  man  ever  more  disliked  asking 
the  slightest  favour  for  himself,  especially  one  which  he  knew 
would  have  been  refused  to  any  soldier  under  his  command; 
so  he  persisted  in  doing  his  duty,  and  that  mumps  turned  into 
quinsey.  and  that  to  the  latter  was  soon  added  low  fever,  were 
merely  cause  and  effect.  In  soon  became  no  question  of  doing 
duty  or  not;  confinement  to  bed,  the  attendance  of  both  the 
regimental  doctors,  with  an  abundance  of  leeches,  soon  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  the  kind-hearted 
General-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  had  sent  frequent 
invitations  to  different  parties,  which  had  been  accepted,  and  it 
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was  thouglit  more  respectful  that  Mrs.  Venables  should  herself 
explain  the  serious  indisposition  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  these  engagements  being  fulfilled.  Lady  Blakeney  was  not 
at  home,  but  Sir  Edward  was;  and,  after  saying  the  kindest 
things  of  his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Captain 
Venables  had  performed  the  delicate  duties  entrusted  to  him, 
and  reading  to  Mrs.  Venables  the  letters  of  several  magistrates, 
and  from  the  high-sheriff  of  a  county,  inquired  about  the 
medical  treatment  pursued,  and  the  doctors  in  charge.  The 
answer  was  that  two  regimental  surgeons  were  attending  the 
patient. 

"  Would  you  not  prefer  additional  advice  in  so  serious  a  case  ?"' 
he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  but  I  fear  it  is  against  the  rules  and  regulations," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Not  if  you  write  to  them  to  require  that  they  shall  call  in 
Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Surgeon- General  to  the  Forces,"  said  Sir 
Edward.  ''  He  will  be  here  in  half-an  hour,  and  if  you  choose 
I  will  warn  him  to  expect  a  summons  from  you ;  and  remember, 
in  case  of  the  slightest  difficulty  of  any  kind  you  are  to  regard 
me  only  in  the  light  of  an  old  friend.  And  now  tell  me  about 
your  soldiers'  wives.'' 

The  surprise  at  the  question  was  great,  for  it  was  the  last 
subject  in  which  some  English  generals  took  an  interest ;  and 
that  any  information  should  be  desired  upon  the  subject  was 
somewhat  perplexing  to  poor  Mrs.  Venables,  who  was  by  no 
means  certain  how  far  her  various  experiments  would  meet 
with  official  approbation.  No  formal  official  appeared  to  exist 
on  the  occasion — only  the  kind  old  friend  and  adviser  he  had 
constituted  himself.  In  reply  it  was  explained  that  there  was 
more  difficulty  in  getting  employment  and  aid  in  Dublin  than  in 
any  of  the  country  towns.  The  explanation  given  was  that 
there  were  far  more  women  competent  to  do  work  cheaply  in 
Dublin,  and  also  that  domestic  harass  had  prevented  Mrs. 
Venables  visiting  personally  the  different  shops,  &c.  Sending 
messageb,  and  writing  notes  was,  as  Sir  Edward  remarked,  quite 
another  thing.  He  also  suggested  a  mode  of  employment  not 
thought  of  before — that  of  sending  those  who  were  sober  and 
willing  to  learn,  to  the  hospitals,  where  they  might  become  sick 
nurses,  and  this  plan  was  aiterwards  found  to  answer  admirably. 
He  undertook  to  send  a  respectable  woman  that  afternoon  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  most  helpless  of  the  cases,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  plain  sewing  before  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  even  if  le 
were  obliged  to  hire  out  the  said  work  from  some  of  the  fashion- 
able shops.  He  also  promised  that  he  would  take  the  greatest 
care  that  no  religious  susceptibilities  were  wounded,  and  that 
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no  one  should  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trans- 
action. 

In  less  than  two  hours  Sir  Philip  Crampton  arrived.  The 
two  best  nurses  on  his  list  were  engaged,  and  Sir  Philip 
announced  his  intention  of  repeating  his  visit  every  three  hours. 
He  was  evidently  much  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  rooms 
and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  when  on  Lis  second  visit, 
he  was  again  offered  his  usual  fee  of  a  guinea,  he  took  Mrs. 
Venables  aside,  and  gave  her  a  list  of  the  gallant  young  officers 
he  had  attended  without  any  fee  whatever.  The  illness,  he 
said,  was  quinsey  in  its  very  worst  form ;  if  the  patient  once  got 
his  head  back  instant  death  would  occur.  Sir  Philip  added 
that  he  should  come  himseK  at  least  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  perhaps  remain  the  whole  night,  and  he  begged 
that  he  might  never  again  be  offered  a  fee ;  and  it  was  only 
when  it  was  distinctly  proved  to  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
case  that  he  consented  to  receive  the  accustomed  remuneration. 
Sir  Philip  Crampton  and  Sir  Edward  Blakeney  are  both  dead. 
The  exigencies  of  the  service,  and,  after  a  time,  residence  in 
England,  prevented  Mrs.  Venables  from  meeting  them  after  her 
husband's  recovery  to  express  all  the  obligation  she  felt. 

{To  be  continued) 


%xM%  in  ^nglanir. 


That  we  have  a  large  and  real  school  of  true  art  among  us  now, 
is  at  once  a  pleasant  and  a  proud  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pleasanter 
and  a  prouder  fact  still  that  our  sculptors  and  painters,  many  of 
whom  are  graving  their  names  on  the  rock  of  immortal  fame,  are 
in  most  instances  men  of  generous  hearts  as  well  as  of  fine 
genius. 

About  the  noblest  trait  discernible  in  the  large  body  of  gifted 
men  whom  we  boast,  is  that  active  sympathy  with  an  unfortunate 
brother,  so  largely  found  among  them.  We  are  led  to  these  re- 
marks by  an  occurrence  at  once  most  painfully  touching  and 
most  pleasurable  to  contemplate,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  an  elderly 
artist  of  equal  merit  and  modesty,  long  patronised  by  Her 
Majesty  and  the  good  prince,  was  suddenly  struck  down  by- 
paralysis  a  few  months  ago,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  possi- 
bility of  pursuing  his  art,  on  the  exercise  of  which  all  the  present 
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comfort  and  future  hopes  of  himself  and  his  family  rested.  Thus 
far  all  of  the  story  is  pain.  The  pleasurable  part  is  that  a 
handful  of  professional  brethren  instantly  formed  a  slender  com- 
mittee to  devise  a  scheme  for  Mr.  Herbert  Smith's  assistance. 
This  committee,  at  first  consisting  of  three  or  four  members,  has 
grown  into  a  formidable  body  of  sympathising  and  energetic 
men,  among  whom  we  recognise  the  names  of  several  acade- 
micians, Eedgrave,  Horsley,  Frith,  &c.  The  list  is  led  by  the 
time-honoured  name  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Art  Journal, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  to  whom  the  modern  school  of  art  in  England 
owes  almost  its  existence,  and  certainly  most  of  its  merit. 

These  gentlemen  have  formed  an  Art  Union  for  the  sale  by 
shares,  of  Fuch  of  Mr.  Herbert  Smith's  paintings  as  were  not 
disposed  of  before  his  sudden,  calamitous  illness.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  scheme  are  most  excellent,  and  the  greatest  praise 
is  due  to  the  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Mercier,  the 
portrait  painter,  whose  generous  exertions  have  in  a  great 
measure  organised  the  whole  machinery.  The  thing  has  started 
so  well  and  so  few  of  Mr.  Herbert  Smith's  professional  brethren 
have  held  back  from  giving  assistance  either  by  personal  co- 
operation, or  by  subscriptions  that  we  can  fairly  hope  the  result 
will  be  a  permanent  life  provision  for  the  worthy  but  aflflicted 
artist. 

%*  Subscriptions  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier, 

21,  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
(Continued  from  page  92.^ 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  you  must  always  have  your  own  way, 
Bess,  you  are  accustomed  to  it !"  said  the  father,  relaxing  into  a 
tender  smile,  while  all  the  while  he  was  making  foolish  efforts 
(because  unsuccessful  ones)  to  look  stern  and  vexed ;  *'only  if  we 
should  be  murdered  in  our  beds  to-night?" 

"  Cojne  in,  pray  come  in,"  said  Elizabeth,  hurrying  to  the  door. 
"  I  would  not  have  kept  you  so  long  waiting,  only — *' 

"  Only  you  have  made  my  welcome  a  thousand  times  sweeter 
by  your  gentle  pleading  1"  replied  Nicholas,  following  his  fair 
conductress  into  the  little  sitting-room.     He  bowed  respectfully 
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to  the  old  officer,  and  in  a  few  brief  words  informed  him  of  the 
distressing  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  through  his 
Idte  capture  by  a  French  privateer.  "  Sir,  you  are  most  welcome 
to  such  accommodation  as  my  poor  dwelling  affords ;  I  beg  you 
will  be  seated,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  risen,  and 
returned  the  young  man's  salute  with  military  precision,  for, 
as  Elizabeth  had  predicted,  despite  his  sordid  garb,  her  father  had 
recognised  a  gentleman  and  an  equal  in  the  wanderer.  Nicholas 
needed  not  a  second  invitation,  but  gladly  took  the  proffered  chair, 
and  drew  near  the  cheerful  fire.  "  We  have  not  yet  supped," 
continued  Bessie's  father.  "  Our  fare,  sir,  is  humble,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding in  luxury  that  of  the  camp  (for  we  are  poor  folk)  ;  but 
such  as  we  have  we  will  gladly  share  with  yoiu" 

"  Any  fare  will  be  most  acceptable  to  me,  sir,  I  thank  you,'' 
replied  Nicholas,  thaugh  something  withheld  him  from  saying, 
"1  have  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday  morning.' 

But  some  way  Bessie  guessed  the  truth,  and  set  about  preparing 
supper  with  such  alacrity  and  despatch,  that  a  neat  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  our  hero,  a  very  plentiful  meal  was  on  the  table 
immediately.      "  We  are  our  own  attendants,"  said  the  officer 
apologetically,  wlrile  a  flush  of  inextinguished  pride  crossed  his 
pale  cheek.     "  We  live  quite  alone,  and  have  almost  forgotten 
the  ways  of  the  world.   But  you  do  not  eat,  sir  ;  pray  let  me  help 
you."     Nicholas  was  very  far  from  meriting  the  reproach  of  his 
hospitable  entertainer;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  eating  very  much 
like  a  hungry  if  not  a  famished  man.  "Shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  a  glass  of  October  with  you,  sir  ?    But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  have  not  yet  the  honour  of  knowing  by  what  name  to 
address  you." 
"  Vanderblitzen,"  said  our  hero,  bowing. 
"  Vanderblitzen  ?"  repeated  his  host ;  "  you  are  doubtless  of 
Dutch  descent  ?"  (Nicholas  assented.)    "  The  Van  prefixed  to  the 
name  is  very  honourable  in  the  Low  Countries,  I  believe ;  but 
doubtless  your  family  has  been  so  long  settled  in  England  as  to 
make  you  indifferent  to  foreign  distinctions  ?" 
"  I  am  not  an  Englishman,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  "  to  what  singular  cir- 
cumstances, then,  can  we  attribute  the  perfection  at  which  you 
have  arrived  in  the  language  ?" 
"  I  am  an  American,  sir." 

"An  American!"  repeated  the  officer,  starting,  and  with  so 
great  a  change  of  countenance  that  Nicholas  plainly  saw  he  had 
gained  very  little  in  his  host's  opinion  by  avowing  his  origin, 
for  most  people  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Americans  more  as  rebels  than  patriots.  "We  area  young 
people,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  I  am  willing  to  adinit  that  we 
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have  some,  if  not  much  of  youth's  presumption ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  give  us  credit  for  being  not  quite  unworthy  of  the 
freedom  our  patriots  have  gained/' 

"Sir/'  replied  the  old  gentleman  with  dignity,  "an  old 
soldier  is  the  last  man  who  should  prove  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  valour,  even  when  employed  in  a  doubtful  cause. 
Our  gracious  Sovereign  has  acknowledged  your  independence, 
it  would  ill-become  his  subjects  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
he  has  made.  Pray  let  me  help  you.  I  have  not  yet  introduced 
you  to  my  daughter,  sir.  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,  my  daughter 
Elizabeth." 

Nicholas  bowed,  and  the  fair  Elizabeth  also  rose  and  made 
a  reverence,  with  a  blush  on  her  cheeks  which  came  she  knew 
not  why.  Then  the  adventure  with  the  French  privateer  was, 
at  the  request  of  the  veteran,  related  more  in  detail,  and  Eliza- 
beth, like  another  Desdemona,  "  did  seriously  incline  "  to  hsten 
to  the  tale ;  she  listened  with  so  much  interest,  that  had  not 
their  acquaintance  been  of  the  shortest,  and  had  it  not  been 
destined  to  be  very  soon  terminated,  Nicholas  might  perchance 
have  learnt  to  say,  like  the  Moor  of  Venice,  *'  she  loved  me  for 
the  dangers  I  had  passed,  and  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity 
them."  The  host  listened  with  pleased  attention  to  the 
animated  narrative  of  our  hero,  and  he,  forgetful  of  his  fatigues 
in  the  charming  presence  of  Elizabeth,  would  willingly  have 
recommenced  the  recital,  when  he  marked  with  what  increasing 
interest  she  listened  to  his  tale.  At  length  the  warning  voice 
of  the  clock  informed  both  host  and  guest,  that  it  was  time 
to  retire.  And  here  we  must  note  than  when  the  old  officer 
did  so,  he  was  overheard  to  mutter,  "  A  very  pleasant  young 
man  indeed ;  a  great  pity  he's  a  Yankee  !" 

The  cottage  contained  but  four  rooms ;  our  hero  was,  however, 
accommodated  with  (what  seemed  to  him  after  his  late  hard- 
ships) a  luxurious  bed  on  a  couch,  and  he  slept,  attended  by 
the  most  agreeable  visions,  till  the  bright  beaming  sun  awoke 
him  to  the  realities  of  his  situation,  though  even  they,  stem  as 
they  were,  had  not  the  power  of  entirely  depressing  his  spirits, 
while  he  still  (though  he  knew  that  enjoyment  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief)  enjoyed  the  charm  of  the  lovely  Elizabeth's 
presence.  Despite  his  years,  the  old  soldier  was  on  foot 
betimes.  He  pressed  his  guest  to  share  an  early  breakfast 
with  himself  and  his  child,  as  courteously  as  though  that  guest 
had  been  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction,  instead  of  an  unfor- 
tunate adventurer,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant.  When  the 
meal  was  finished  he  desired  his  daughter  to  withdraw,  and  then, 
with  as  many  apologies  and  as  much  apparent  confusion  as  if  he 
had  been  soliciting  instead  of  conferring  a  favour,  he  forced  Van- 
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derblitzen  to  accept  a  guinea,  quite  ashamed,  he  said,  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  sum  he  offered  to  his  necessities.  He  did  not  tell 
him,  though,  that  it  was  his  last  guinea,  that  generous  old  man,  or 
that  he  and  his  beloved  chUd  would  in  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fice fare  more  sparingly  for  some  weeks  to  come.  He  would 
not  listen  to  a  refusal  when  Nicholas  hesitated  to  accept  his 
hberality,  but  with  true  delicacy  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel.  Tears  such  as  misfortune  of  a  personal 
nature  could  never  have  wrung  from  Vanderblitzen,  suffused  his 
eyes  when  he  reverently  pressed  the  venerable  old  man's  hand, 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  on  his  noble  countenance,  which 
remained  firmly  impressed  on  his  memory,  though  he  was  never 
more  destined  to  see  it  on  earth.  As  he  uttered  his  few  words 
of  gratitude  and  farewell,  the  old  gentleman  hastily  returned  the 
grasp  of  the  young  man's  hand,  and  turned  away ;  in  retiring  he 
again  informed  himself  (for  there  was  no  one  else  to  hear 
him)  that  Vanderblitzen  was  "  a  most  pleasant  young  man ;  it 
was  a  thousand  pities  he  was  an  American!"  Nicholas  was 
permitted  imreproved  to  raise  the  fair  hand  of  Elizabeth  to  his 
lips,  immediately  after  which  he  departed  in  sorrowful  silence. 
As  he  closed  the  little  wicket-gate,  and  cast  one  "  longing,  linger- 
ing look  behind  "  at  the  cottage,  almost  embowered  in  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  flowers,  he  felt  something  like  our  first  father 
driven  from  Paradise.  His  step  was  slow  and  sad,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  turned  to  gaze  at  the  haven  of  peace  and  rest  he  had  just 
quitted.  So  slow  and  reluctant  was  his  walk,  that  some  minutes 
had  elapsed  ere  he  reached  the  part  of  the  road  at  which  the 
enclosed  garden  of  the  little  cottage  terminated,  and  when  he  did 
so,  he  started,  at  once  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  on  hearing  a 
sweet  voice  (heard  for  the  first  time  within  the  last  few  hours, 
and  yet  already  familiar)  calling  him  timidly  by  his  name. 
How  quickly,  and  with  what  a  joyous  pulse  he  turned,  and  drew 
near  the  low  hedge  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  road. 
"  You  have  still  a  very  long  way  to  walk  before  you  reach  Ply- 
mouth, sir,"  said  the  charming  Elizabeth,  "  perhaps  you  will  not 
find  an  inn  on  the  road ;  should  you  mind  carrying  this  little 
basket?  I  have  put  some  bread  and  fruit  in  it  for  you,"  and  here 
she  made  a  long  pause,  and  grew  rosy  red  with  a  bright  blush  as 
she  drew  a  little  ring  from  her  finger  and  gave  it  to  him.  "  I  do 
so  wish  you  would  take  this,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,  and — and — if  you 
should  be  in  distress  (as  those  wicked  men  have  taken  all  your 
money  from  you, )  you  could  sell  it,  you  know !  You  are  not 
offended  ?"  she  added  quickly.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  offended ! 
I  should  be  so  sorry  if  you  werel" 

"  Offended  !"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  fairly  overcome ;   "  sweet 
excellence,  who  could  ever  feel  offended  with  yoii  ?    I  will  not 
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take  your  little  jewel  to  barter  it ;  but  if  I  may  wear  it  for 
your  sake,  I  will  sooner  part  with  life  and  life's  brightest  hopes  1" 

"  But  1  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Elizabeth,  blushing  yet  more 
deeply ;  "  it  would  not  be  right,  perhaps.  I  am  afraid  not,  at 
least." 

"  Fear  not,  sweet  Elizabeth,"  said  Vanderblitzen,  "  gratitude, 
the  severest  virtue  could  not  condemn ;  let  me  wear  this  little 
ring,  then,  for  your  gentle  sake,  until  we  meet  again." 

"  Till  we  meet  again  ! "  said  Bessie  musingly  ;  then  she  added, 
more  quickly,  "  But  do  you  think  we  shall  ?  I  am  glad — but  I 
suppose  I  should  not  say  so  ! " 

"You  should  say  all  your  innocent  heart  prompts,  it  will 
never  guide  yon  astray ! "  said  Nicholas  enthusiastically. 
"  Yes.  1  am  confident  we  shall  meet  again,  and  under  happier 
auspices !     Farewell ! " 

The  ring  was  on  our  hero's  finger,  Elizabeth  hastily  with- 
drew her  hand  from  his,  and  darted  away.  Nicholas  stooped, 
picked  up  the  little  basket,  and  with  more  hope  in  his  heart 
and  more  alacrity  in  his  step  than  he  had  known  for  a  long 
time,  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  had  about  eighteen  miles  to 
walk  before  he  could  reach  Plymouth,  when,  if  nothing  better 
offered,  he  was  resolved  to  go  before  the  mast,  and  as  within  the 
last  half-hour  some  of  his  old  ambition  had  (he  knew  not  how) 
been  roused  from  its  long  sleep,  he  felt  assured  he  should  be  enabled 
to  perform  some  brilliant  action,  to  distinguish  himself  in  some 
way,  which  would  rescue  him  from  obscurity  and  crown  those 
ardent  aspirations,  which  however  dormant  and  apparently 
crushed  of  late  years,  had  never  in  reality  ceased  to  exist.  Vau- 
derblitzen's  appearance  now  was  rather  more  singular,  and 
certainly  less  picturesque  than  it  had  been  when  he  had  arrived 
at  the  old  officer's,  clad  in  coarse  trousers,  a  blue-striped  shirt, 
and  without  either  shoes  or  stockings  ;  the  few  clothes  he  wore 
ragged,  the  only  article  of  dress  which  he  could  boast  at  all  in 
a  sound  condition  being  his  straw  hat,  with  its  narrow  blue 
ribbon  tied  in  a  bow  on  one  side.  Now  he  wore  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  considerably  too  large  for  him, 
and  was  wrapt  in  an  old  undress  uniform  coat,  which  adapted 
itself  very  ill  to  his  figure.  The  only  becoming  article  was 
still  the  straw  hat,  which  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  show  to 
advantage  the  handsome  face,  and  the  rich  black  curls  under 
it  Ever  and  anon  our  hero  glanced  at  the  slender  ring  he  wore ; 
it  was  gold,  with  a  few  small  emeralds  set  in  the  shape  of  two 
hearts,  lovingly  resting  together,  as  if  they  were  growing  into 
one,  and  whenever  the  wanderer  looked  on  the  little  talisman, 
a  smile  lit  up  his  face,  and  he  felt  a  warmth  circling  round  his 
own  heart  that  forbade  despondency. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NICHOLAS  BECOMES  ACQUAINTED  WITH  A  PERSON  OF  DISTINCTION, 
WHO  MAKES  HIM   SPLENDID   OFFERS   OF  ASSISTANCE. 

Vanderblitzen  pursued  his  journey  in  higher  spirits  than  he 
had  known  for  years,  and  consequently  not  only  did  the  road 
appear  less  irksome,  but  his  progress  was  much  more  expeditious 
than   it  had  been  on  preceding  days.     He  soon  found  himself 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  Plymouth,  when,  feeling  tired,  he 
halted  for  awhile  at  a  turnpike-gate.    The  toll-collector  cordially 
invited  him  in,  he  happened  to  have  a  christening  in  his  family; 
it  was  a  day  of  general  rejoicing,  and  the  tired  stranger  was  a 
welcome  guest.     Nothing  loath,  our  hero  joined  in  the  merry- 
making, which  consisted  principally  of  a  very  good  tea,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  muffins,  toast,  and  other  articles,  which  find 
a  ready  welcome  with  a  hungry  man.     Of  course  the  baby,  in 
whose  honour  the  feast  was  held,  was  an  infant  prodigy,  as  all 
infants  have  been  ever  since  the  creation,  and  the  tiny  features 
were  to  be  critically  examined,  and  all  that  was  expected  from 
the    hospitably-entertained  guests  was  to  find  that  baby  had 
its  mother's  mouth,  father's  eyes,  grandfather's  nose,  &c.     Our 
hero,'  having  had  an  excellent  tea,  felt  it  would  have  been  base 
incrratitude  not  to  make  some  little  return  for  all  the  kindness 
lie  had  received :  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  that  the 
baby  possessed  the  counterpart  of  its  good-humoured  father's 
upper  lip.     While  the  new  prodigy  was  under  discussion,  an  old 
beggar,  with  long  silvery  hair  proclaiming  his  lengthened  pilgrim- 
age, stopped  at  the  turnpike,  and  with  the  tremulous  accents  of  age, 
implored  charity.     His  feeble  limbs  seemed  scarcely  capable  of 
supporting  his  weight,  and  altogether  he  was  so  pitiable   an 
object  that  every  heart  would  have  been  touched,  even  if  it  had 
been  a    less  festive  occasion.      A  number  of  halfpence  were 
showered  into  his  tattered  hat ;  he  was  requested  to  drink  the 
health    of   the    hero   of  the   day,  Master  Timothy  Jeremiah 
Swaddlelove,  and,  readily  complying  therewith,  he  uttered  a 
number  of  grateful  benedictions,  and  pursued  his  way.    Nicholas 
was  the  only  person  present  who  had  bestowed  nothing  on  the 
mendicant.      In  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  begged  his  kind 
entertainer  to  change  his  solitary  guinea,  and  offering  a  crown- 
piece  to  the  infant  prodigy  (who  with  the  utmost  intelligence 
clutched  it  in  his  fingers),  he  also  pursued  his  journey  with  the 
intention  pf  sharinsr  his  little  remaining  store  with  the  beggar. 
He  soon  overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  was  gently  reminded  by 
the  cracked,  feeble  voice,  that  he  only  of  all  the  party  assembled 
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at  the  merrymaking  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  little  collec- 
tion of  halfpence  which  had  been  made  for  him.  "  And,  indeed, 
your  honour/*  he  added,  "  you  may  think  IVe  reaped  a  pretty 
harvest,  but  when  you  come  to  be  a  married  man  and  a  father, 
and  mayhap  a  grandfather,  and  a  dozen  mouths  that  you  can't 
fill  looking  to  you  for  bread,  you  too  may  come  to  feel  what 
poverty  is." 

"  I  have  felt  it  already,  my  good  friend,!'  said  Nicholas.  "  I 
am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  country,  and  am  even  now  travelling 
to  Plymouth  on  foot,  to  try  for  a  berth  on  board  one  of  the 
ships.  I  have  but  sixteen  shillings  in  the  world,  but  I  will 
cheerfully  share  them  with  you.  Your  necessities  can  scarcely 
be  greater  than  mine,  but  you  have  the  burden  of  age  and 
infirmities,  while  I  have  youth  and  vigour  to  sustain  me  in 
misfortune.  Let  us  sit  down  a  moment  by  the  roadside,  and 
my  store  shall  be  divided  between  us." 

The  mendicant  complied  with  Vanderblitzen's  request,  first, 
however,  carefully  looking  both  ways  to  see  that  no  one  was 
coming,  then  while  his  dim  eye  suddenly  assumed  a  singular 
brightness,  his  stooping  form  became  erect,  he  snatched  off  a 
snowy  wig,  and  displayed  the  head  and  countenance  of  a  young 
man.  The  transformation  was  so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary 
that  Vanderblitzen  started  to  his  feet  in  surprise. 

"  Pray  sit  down  again,  sir,"  said  the  beggar,  with  all  the  tone 
and  accent  of  a  man  of  education,  and  in  a  voice  as  strangely  altered 
as  his  person.  "  You  are  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  have 
ever  met  with,  you  interest  me  greatly,  and  I  should  much  like 
some  conversation  with  you." 

"Surely  I  may  return  the  compliment,  sir!"  said  Vander- 
blitzen, laughing  ;  "  you  are  the  most  extraordinary  person  I  have 
ever  met  or  ever  expect  to  meet.  I  must  acknowledge,  my 
curiosity  is  strangely  excited  by  finding  a  person  of  your  evident 
attainments  roaming  the  country  in  this  singular  masquerade, 
and  enacting  a  part  for  which  (however  well  qualified  by  your 
imitative  talents)  your  birth  and  education  never  designed  you." 

"And  my  curiosity  is  equally  .excited,"  said  the  other,  with 
careless  familiarity,  "  to  learn  why  a  person  of  your  apparent 
condition  should  be  wandering  on  foot  in  so  motley  a  costume, 
a  sailor's  straw  hat,  a  threadbare  military  coat,  which  hangs  on 
you  like  wet  linen  on  a  clothesline,  and  might  from  its  anti- 
quity have  been  worn  by  Marlborough  in  his  retirement." 

"  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  your  remarks,  sir," 
replied  Nicholas,  laughing,  "  and  though  the  days  are  past  in 
which  travellers  were  wont  to  relate  their  adventures  on  the 
roadside  to  those  whom  they  usually  met,  if  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  confidence  in  return,  I  have  not  the  lea^t  objection 
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to  give  you  some  reasons  for  the  peouliarities  in  my  position  and 
attire  which  strike  you  as  so  singular/' 

''  First,  may  I  ask,"  said  the  stranger,  "  don't  be  offended — ^are 
you  a  cadger  ? " 

*'  A  what  ? "  said  Nicholas. 

"A  cadger,  sir." 

"  I  really  must  profess  ignorance,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "  I  am  a 
New  Yorker,  and  perhaps  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  old  country  in  its  entire  extent." 

*'  Well  then,  sir,  in  words  more  suited  to  ears  polite,  are  you  a 
beggar  ?  " 

"  Not  professionally,"  answered  Nicholas,  smiling  and  colouring 
at  the  same  time,  "  though  my  necessities  in  the  last  few  days 
have  been  relieved  by  the  hand  of  charity,  I  must  acknowledge ; 
but  that  charity  has  been  forced  on  me  by  the  gentle  sjrmpathy 
of  generous  beings,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  humi- 
liation of  professional  begging."  Without  waiting  for  his  eccen- 
tric companion  to  set  him  the  example,  Nicholas  then  proceeded 
to  relate  as  much  of  his  past  adventures  as  he  cared  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  stranger.  The  man  listened  with  fixed  attention,  and 
when.  Vanderblitzen  had  concluded,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  are 
a  fine  fellow ;  whatever  else  you  are,  you  have  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  though  spiced  with  spirit ;  but  no  one  can  reproach 
you  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  You  have  let  your 
property  slip  nicely  through  your  fingers  !  It  never  would  have 
happened  to  me  !  " 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  Nicholas,  at  once  piqued  and  amused  by 
his  mendicant  friend. 

*'  Why,  I  should  have  contrived  to  pitch  all  those  piratical 
fellows  overboard ! " 

"  But  how  could  you  have  mastered  such  superior  numbers 
with  a  handful  of  men  ? '' 

"  Not  by  force,  certainly,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  by  stratagem 
— ^stratagem,  my  good  sir ;  stratagem  is  a  divinity,  and  deserves 
the  homage  the  world  pays  to  genius,  which  is  always  simple- 
witted  and  helpless.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  if  I  were  a  heathen, 
had  I  flourished  among  the  old  Greeks,  I  should  have  raised  a 
temple  to  stratagem.  The  Athenians  were  deficient  in  it,  their 
sickly  fancy  for  the  falsely-named  fine  arts  demoralised  them. 
Tlie  Spartans  were  far  more  accomplished,  they  did  know 
*  something  of  stratagem,  and  were,  as  you  may  remember,  early 
trained  to  thieving,  with  so  delicate  an  art  that  discovery  was 
next  to  impossible  ! "  Here  Vanderblitzen  began  to  think  that 
he  was  in  even  more  singular  company  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed,  but  curiosity  still  induced  him  to  listen.  "  I  see  what 
you  are  thinking  of,"  said  his  companion,  laughing,  "  you  are 
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thinking  that  you  are  in  queer  company ;  so  you  are — ^about  the 
queerest  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  yet,  sir,"  he  added, 
assuming  an  air  of  well-counterfeited  dignity,  "  though  you  are 
far  from  supposing  it,  you  are  speaking  to  a  person  who  not 
only  is  of  distinction,  but  who  enjoys  that  which  men  love 
almost  as  well  as  they  love  gold  ! " 

{To  be  continued.) 


^mrg, 


Breezes  of  evening,  do  ye  bring 

The  scent  of  jasmine  flowers. 
The  starry  jasmine  pure  and  pale, 

The  crown  of  happier  hours? 

0  gentle  love,  what  weary  days, 

What  wearier  eves  have  past, 
Since,  hand  in  hand,  we  plucked  these  stars. 

Each  fairer  than  the  last ! 

And  other  hands  have  claspfed  mine, 

And  other  hearts  beat  near. 
And  truant  fancy  almost  dreamt 

Those  hands  and  hearts  were  dear ! 

But  blessings  on  thee,  odorous  flower, 

Whose  balmy  breath  doth  free 
My  spirit  from  its  idle  trance. 

To  lead  it  home  to  thee ! 

Xoved  perfume  from  the  silver  star, 

0,  bear  my  willing  soul 
A  thousand  leagues  or  more,  across 

The  ocean  to  its  goal ! 

A  thousand  leagues  0  bear  my  heart. 

Thou  gentle  jasmine  spray  ! 
Bear  it  unto  the  tried  and  true 

A  thousand  leagues  away  ! 
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OE,   HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kobtright. 


Lord  Fitzlongline  having  continued  his  lover-like  attentions  to 
May,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  his  addresses,  by  two  or  three  unmistakable 
evidences  of  attachment.  She  argued  with  other  people,  with 
Wm  never ;  contradicted  many,  not  so  did  she  contradict  him ; 
in  fact,  he  seldom  made  an  observation  without  elicting  a  smile 
from  her ;  indeed,  his  mere  appearance  as  he  entered  a  room  had 
precisely  the  same  effect.  She  did  not  blush  when  she  saw  him, 
no,  she  did  not  blush,  but  then  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
that ;  certainly  there  must  be  a  reason. 

At  length  May's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  that  a  coronet 
scarcely  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  considerable  fortune,  were  at 
her  feet,  not  to  mention  the  human  heart  that  would  be  also 
flung  into  the  scale.  She  smiled  with  a  lofty  contempt  at  her 
coming  offer,  and  as  for  the  heart,  she  turned  it  round  and 
^ound  in  imagination,  on  this  side  and  that  side,  and  inside  and 
out,  and  appraised  its  worth,  and  settled  in  her  own  mind  that  a 
feather  would  be  heavier,  and  a  bit  of  tinsel  truer.  Then  May 
hegan  to  anatomise  the  few  ounces  of  brains,  too,  that  might  be 
reckoned  part  of  the  bargain,  but  while  she  dissected,  the  light 
^d  of  her  scornful  laughter  blew  the  little  bits  of  brains  away 
like  chaff  from  winnowing,  only  no  solid  grain  remained  behind ! 
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And  yet  she  would  not  fling  out  of  her  hands  the  heart  which 
Fitzlongline  had  brought  her ;  perhaps  she  kept  it, to  examine  the 
poor  thing  a  little  further ;  perhaps  she  had  some  reason  for 
strengthening  the  report,  already  flying  about  Eome,  that  she 
was  soon  to  be  Lady  Fitzlongline.  All  the  while  May  was 
cleverly  pretending  not  to  understand  the  lover's  meaning, 
fencing  off  his  attempts  to  speak  more  plainly,  so  that  when  the 
day  came  in  which  he  would  reproach  her,  she  might  safely  fling 
bis  fatuity  in  his  face  as  a  counter-accusation. 

No  letter  came  from  the  man  to  whom  May  had  condescended, 
as  she  had  never  condescended,  and  never  would  condescend,  to 
any  other. 

Still  she  made  excuses  to  linger  in  Some,  to  breathe  the  same 
air  he  breathed,  though  her  proud  heart  chafed  to  desperation 
at  its  slavery,  and  the  world  said  that  she  had  stayed  because 
the  graceless  roue  Fitzlongline  also  remained.  When  several 
weeks  had  rolled  away,  and  still  no  word  or  token  came  from 
Fulton,  May  almost  resolved  to  fling  away  her  life  and  happiness, 
as  many  a  foolish  woman  has  done  before  her,  to  wreak  the 
despite  of  a  bitter  hour. 

"  Three  days  more  I  will  wait  I "  she  murmured,  "  yet  three 
days  more ;  then  if  he  preserve  this  contemptuous  silence,  Fate 
may  do  with  me  what  she  will !  My  life  must  be  a  blank,  any 
way ;  what  matters  in  whose  company  it  is  passed,  provided  he 
never  pities  me  ? " 

The  three  days  were  nearly  gone,  and  the  angry  resolution 
was  more  flrmly  taken. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  Miss  de  Bonneville  rode  with  Lord 
Fitzlongline,  listening,  or  seeming  to  listen,  to  his  puerilities. 

The  poor  man  was  really  in  love,  his  past  life  of  coarse 
pleasures  looked  hideous  to  him  now,  he  wished  to  cast  it  away 
from  him,  once  and  for  ever,  so  purifying  is  the  influence  of  a 
real  passion.  It  depended  on  May  de  Bonneville  whether  he 
should  become  a  respectable  member  of  society,  or  return  to  the 
miry  slough  of  vice  through  which  he  had  dragged  his  nobility, 
almost  eflacing  its  proud  escutcheon. 

And  now  May  smiled  on  him!  What  conversation  could 
they  have  together  ?  None,  one  would  suppose.  May  had  no  talent 
properly  so  called,  but  she  had  taste,  imagination,  and  reflnement. 
Fitzlongline  was  destitute  of  all  these,  but  love  always  inspires 
a  certain  degree  of  eloquence,  and  during  their  ride  he  contrived 
to  keep  up  something  like  a  spirited  dialogue,  which  May's 
recklessness  of  manner  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted. 

Of  course,  the  servants  were  at  a  respectful  distance,  fancy- 
ing all  the  while  that  the  noble  pair  were  making  love,  cutting 
a  sly  joke  at  their  expense,  wondering  at  Miss  de  Bonneville^s 
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taste,  and  finally   accounting  for  it  by  his   lordship's    large 
fortune. 

Little  knew  Fitzlongline,  when  May's  gay  laugh  rang  in  his 
ears,  that  it  was  the  echo  of  the  deep  scorn  she  could  not  help 
feeling  for  him ;  he  thought,  nay,  he  was  sure,  that  her  unusual 
animation  sprang  from  the  happiness  she  experienced  in  his 
society,  and  his  air  and  voice  grew  doubly  tender  and  assiduous. 
At  length  he  stammered  out  a  few  words  that  might  be  taken  as 
a  declaration  of  love  or  not,  as  you  pleased.  May  smiled,  and 
her  smile  expanded  into  a  laugh. 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me.  Miss  de  Bonneville  ? "  asked  Fitz- 
longline, in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

'•  How  can  you  fancy  such  a  thing  ? "  was  the  rejoinder,  May 
looking  round  on  him  with  innocent  wonder,  and,  he  imagined, 
a  little  tenderness,  though  the  smile  still  lingered  round  her 
rosy  lips. 

"Ah,  you  are  laughing  because  you  are  in  high  spirits; 
because  you  are  happy.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"Of  course  ;  I  am  the  happiest  creature.'* 

"  May !  I  am  too  happy." 

"  Are  you,  my  lord  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  happiness 
i&not  a  very  common  commodity  in  this  world  !" 

"No ;  therefore  let  us  enjoy  ours  the  more  !" 

"Ours !  what  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? " 

"Ah  !  you  must  know,  you  must  have  understood  me,  May ; 
you  have  answered  me ! " 

"  Understood  you !  why  I  don't  remember  anything  we  have 
been  talking  about.  Let  me  see  ;  you  said  it  was  very  hot,  and 
that  Lady  Ellen  fell  from  her  horse  yesterday, — no,  from  her 
carriage,  and  that  the  coachman's  arm  was  broken." 

"  Miss  de  Bonneville,  you  won't  understand  me ! " 

*'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  till  you  speak  more  plainly." 

"  Give  me  the  opportunity." 

"  How  can  I  ?  It  is  not  I,  but  nature  must  do  that.  We  had 
better  turn  now.'* 

"  Must  the  happiness  of  this  day  end  so  soon  ? "  sighed  the 
young  man. 

"Yes,  and  its  misery,  too !  how  many  are  longing  for  night- 
shadows  to  fall  over  them  1 " 

"  When  may  I  speak  to  you.  May  ?  '* 

"  Whenever  you  please." 

"  Now  ? " 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Will  you  consider  my  offer  ? " 

"  About  that  little  King  Charles  ? " 

"  No,  no ;  about  our  future  prospects." 

l2 
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"  Perhaps  I  will." 

"  My  beloved  May  ! " 

"  Don't  rash  to  conclusions,  my  lord.  I  said  I  would  con- 
sider the  thing,  no  more;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  very  much 
flattered  and  honoured  by  your  preference.  We  had  better 
return  to  Rome,  the  sun  will  soon  set." 

"  Let  us  stay  and  enjoy  the  glorious  scene  together.  May." 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  scarcely  think  sunsets  are  in  your  way.  I 
am  sure  you  like  flashing  lamps  better ;  now,  don't  you  ? " 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do ;  lamplight  is  merrier,  more  social ;  don't 
you  think  so  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly,*'  said  May ;  "  for  my  part,  I  renounce  sunsets 
and  sentiment,  and  poetry  and  poetising  of  all  sorts;  why 
should  people  sadden  their  lives  by  the  indulgence  of  romantic 
tastes  ? " 

"  Why,  indeed  1 "  said  Fitzlongline  ;  "  those  sort  of  things  are 
of  no  manner  of  use,  except  to  romance-writers,  and  poets,  and 
painters,  in  fact,  those  who  have  to  get  their  living  by  torturing 
everything  into  a  sentiment," 

May's  horse  grew  rather  restive ;  Lord  Fitzlongline  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  seize  the  bridle,  but  she  thrust  it  back,  not  over  gently. 

"  I  am  alarmed  for  you,  May." 

"  Pray  don't  be ;  *  nought  is  never  in  danger ! ' "  and  she  called 
a  groom  to  her  assistance.  She  preferred  his  help  to  that  of 
the  man  who  was  likely  soon  to  be  her  husband ;  nay,  she 
liked  the  man  himself  better,  for  he  was  not  a  fool. 

They  went  on  towards  the  Eoman  city,  the  fair  woman  and 
her  lover,  and  not  a  pulse  was  stirred  in  either  heart  by  the 
haunted  ground  over  which  they  trod. 

They  overtook  a  man  walking  slowly,  very  slowly,  in  the 
road,  with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm.  He  was  glad  in  a  shabby 
grey  suit,  and  stooped  much ;  a  straw-hat  was  drawn  down 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  or  to  hide 
their  owner  from  the  gazes  of  indifferent  strangers,  gazes  cast 
half  in  pity  at  the  pale,  almost  sickly  face  beneatL 

In  an  instant  May  recognised  Fulton,  and  so  great  was  her 
emotion  that  she  had  nearly  fallen  from  her  horse.  As  she  passed, 
with  her  noble  lover  at  her  side,  the  painter  turned  fully  round ; 
he  lifted  his  hat  with  involuntary  respect  to  the  lady,  he  raised 
his  eyes  one  moment  to  her  face,  but  their  expression  was 
severe  and  grave,  even  reproachful.  May  coldly  returned  his 
salutation,  and  turning  immediately  to  Fitzlongline,  said,  with 
blanched  and  quivering  lips,  though  a  firm  tone, 

"  My  lord,  I  have  considered." 

"  And  you  have  decided  on  our  happiness  ? "  he  exclaimed 
eagerly. 
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''Oyes!  on  our  Itappineas," 

"  Tour  hand.  May,— only  one  moment.*' 

May  put  her  hand  into  that  of  her  lover,  hoping  all  the    time 
that  Herman  saw  what  she  was  doing. 

But  at  home  May  found  a  note  from  Herman,  written  hut  a 
few  hours  before  they  had  met  sojsadly  in  the  dusty  highway; 
thus  it  ran : — 

''  I  cannot  thank  you  worthily,  dear  Miss  de  Bonneville,  for 
the  kindness  and  frankness  with  which  you  have  written,  and 
I  should  have  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  your  note,  with  the 
assurance  that  all  was  forgotten,  only  that  unfortunately  I  was 
very  ill,  and  even  absent  from  Eome  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  found  the  little  missive 
in  a  book,  wherein  it  must  have  lain  for  ;j7eeks.  To-morrow  I 
shall  be  in  the  studio  all  day ;  any  hour  at  which  you  like  to 
come  will  suit  me ;  you  can  judge  yourself  as  to  light.  Will 
you  be  as  simple  in  dress  as  possible  ? 

"  EespectfuUy  and  faithfully  yours, 

"Hebman  Fulton." 

"Ah,  how  cruelly  I  have  wronged  him !  how  ill  and  sad  he 
looks !  how  reproachful  too  !  but  no  wonder,  when  he  saw  me 
riding  and  flirting  with  that  idiot.  And  I  have  tied  myself  to 
the  fool !  I  have  undone  myself !  No,  no,  a  thousand  noes  ; 
better  be  tied  to  a  festering  corpse  than  to  him.  I  will  write, 
I  will  undo  it  all — ^but  how  can  I  ?  Charles — ^no,  he  will  not 
always  help  and  uphold  me  through  my  sins  and  foUies.  He 
would  know  why  I  did  it,  why  I  would  now  undo  it ;  he  seems 
to  read  my  very  thoughts.  0,  Fulton  I  Fulton !  sweeter  would 
be  a  dinner  of  dry  herbs  with  you,  in  your  humble  dwelling, 
watching  you  as  you  climbed  up  the  hill  that  will  set  you 
above  all  titles  man  can  give,  than  a  stalled  ox  in  Fitzlongline's 
great  mansion  !" 

A  night  of  agitation  was  succeeded  by  a  morning  of  restless 
emotion.  Lord  Fitzlongline  appeared  early,  with  the  air  of  a 
privileged  suitor ;  he  was  closeted  for  some  time  with  the  old 
general,  and  came  forth  from  the  interview  with  so  beaming  a 
countenance  that  the  conversation  must  have  been  peculiarly 
satisfactory. 

Hay  had  already  assumed  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  sum- 
moned her  attendant  to  go  with  her  to  Herman's  studio. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  May  ? "  asked  Fitzlongline,  as  though 
ie  had  all  the  right  to  inquire. 

*'  Where  am  I  going,  my  lord !  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because  I  should  like  to  go  with  you." 

"I  can't  oblige  you  by  taking  you." 
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''  No !  really,  can't  you  ?  •' 

*'  I  can't." 

"  But,  I'll  tell  you  what.  May,  I  shall  be  jealous ! " 

"  Jealous !  by  what  right,  my  lord  ? " 

*'  That  of  your  future  husband ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Lord  Fitzlongline,  do  learn  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  common  words." 

*'  Miss  de  Bonneville ! " 

"  Yes,  I  repeat,  do  learn  to  know  the  meaning'of  common  words. 
Some  men  take  a  life  to  puzzle  out  what  a  dictionary  would 
teach  them  in  five  minutes.  There  has  been  no  mention  of-M)f 
marriage  been  us." 

"  May ! " 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  that —  " 

"  You  accepted  me  yesterday  ! " 

"  God  forgive  me  if  I  did  ! " 

"  0  May !  have  you  no  heart  ?" 

"  No  ;  none  to  give  you :  why  did  you  think  of  me  at  all  ? " 

"  Why,  indeed ! "  said  the  young  man  bitterly ;  "  you  have 
cruelly  wrecked  my  happiness,  Miss  de  Bonneville ;  beware,"  he 
added,  with  a  degree  of  agitation  which  lent  some  dignity  to  his 
usual  insignificance ;  "  beware  lest  your  heartlessness  be  one  day 
visited  on  your  own  head.  I  wish  you  no  worse  retribution 
than  to  feel  as  I  do  at  this  minute  ! "  He  was  rushing  from  the 
room,  but  May  sprang  forward  to  detain  him. 

"  0,  my  lord,  forgive  me,  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  you 
pain,  of  grieving  you — I  did  not  mean,  indeed  I  did  not  mean, 
to—" 

"  You  meant.  May  de  Bonneville,  to  gratify  your  vanity,  at 
any  cost,  by  a  new  conquest,  to  parade  it  before  the  world,  and 
then —  But  never  mind,  a  man  is  a  fool  who  can  find  no  way  of 
drowning  the  remembrance  of  an  ungrateful  and  false  woman ;  if 
I  choose  unworthy  means  for  that  purpose  the  sin  and  shame  be 
yours ! " 

He  left  May  shedding  bitter  tears,  perhaps  feeling  the  first 

pangs  of  self-reproach  which  she  had  ever  experienced. 
*  *  «  *  «  «  • 

"  Ah,  her  amiable  mood  has  passed  away ;  she  wrote  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  like  her  other  caprices,  her  hastily-formed 
resolution  is  forgotten ! "  said  Herman  to  himself :  "  she  will  not 
come,  after  all.  I  am  sorry  I  humiliated  myself  by  writing ; 
yesterday  her  looks  showed  indifference,  if  not  scorn.  How 
sorry  I  am  I  wrote !  There  is  too  much  red  in  this  drapery ; 
how  soon  the  hand  is  betrayed  into  gaudiness,  the  mind  almost 
as  soon.  How  one  catches  at  tinsel!  how  one  flings  away 
honest  iron  to  clutch,  in  its  place,  a  little  gilded  brass  !  Perhaps 
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I  have  passed  by  many  a  noWe  heart  indiflferently,  while  I  have 
attached  myself  to  a  worlding  with  a  fair  exterior.  Yet  how 
incomparably  lovely !  how  angelic  in  form  and  face !  at  least 
what  one  dreams  of  angels.  But  has  she  any  heart  ?  Who  can 
go  through  the  great  world  day  after  day,  subduing  every 
emotion  of  the  soul  to  the  rigid  repose  of  aristocratic  breeding, 
and  keep  one  warm,  fresh  feeling  ?  Fool  that  I  am  I  While  I 
dream,  my  brush  stands  still,  or  chance  guides  it  into  distor- 
tions. Let  me  say  to  myself,  Herman,  Herman  Fulton,  remember 
thou  art  all  but  a  Lazarus,  and  if  thou  sittest  not  at  Dives'  door 
to  gather  crumbs  falling  from  the  rich  man's  table,  it  is  only 
that  thy  soul  lacks  the  humbleness  of  a  Lazarus.  Labour, 
Herman  Fulton!  labour!  and  let  thy  travail  be  for  higher 
guerdons  than  a  woman's  lips  ever  gave." 

But,  however  resolutely  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  Herman 
could  not  work  that  day.  He  laid  down  his  brush,  and  attempted 
to  read,  vainly;  to  write,  but  the  pen  fell  from  his  nerveless 
hand.  At  last  his  head  sunk  down  on  his  foMed  arms,  resting 
on  the  little  broken,  table  propped  against  the  wall,  and  he 
became  so  lost  in  thought  that  the  light  knock  on  the  studio 
door  did  not  rouse  him. 

It  was  only  when  May  stood  before  him,  and  timidly  uttered, 
"Mr.  Fulton !"  that  Herman  looked  up,  and  knew  that  he  was 
no  longer  alone.  He  started  up  in  confusion,  while  a  deep  flush 
coloured  his  pale  face.  There  was  none  of  their  usual  greeting, 
no  stately  courtesy  from  the  lady,  no  low  bow  of  the  professional 
man;  involuntarily  two  trembling  hands  met  and  clasped,  and 
Herman  and  May  looked  at  each  other  with  a  kind  of  eager 
inquiry  which  said  more  than  a  thousand  words ;  spoke 
promises  of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  of  happiness  to  come  in  the 
future,  happiness  beyond  and  above  the  world.  The  presence  of 
May's  attendant  restrained  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  but 
both  felt  that  they  loved  and  were  loved  with  no  common 
affection,    "  You  have  been  ill,  very  ill  ?  "  said  May  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  earth  looks  fairer  to  me  than 
ever.     I  did  not  know  till  now  how  fair  it  could  look." 

"  Ah,  life  is  very  sweet ! "  ejaculated  May.  "  God  is  good  to 
give  us  life." 

"  And  hearts  ! "  said  Fulton.  "  Ah,  you  are  altered ! "  he 
exclaimed,  when,  on  placing  a  chair  for  May,  he  saw  the  light 
fall  full  on  her  face. 

"  Altered  ?  '* 

"  Yes — yon  are  paler,  thinner ;  has  no  one  noticed  it  to  you  ? " 

"  0,  no,  there  is  no  one  interested  enough  in  me  to  observe 
such  trifling  variations." 

"  No  one  ?  "  said  Herman. 
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"  None  with  whom  my  lot  is  cast.  Emotion  is  not  etiquette ; 
then  how  can  we  sympathise  ?  Still,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
fate ;  though  I  wish  mine  were  to  be  poorer  and  happier." 

"  Yet  you  said  life  was  pleasant ! " 

"  True,  for  it  has  pleasant  moments,  infinitesimal  points  in 
existence  it  may  be,  but  bright  enough  to  be  stars  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  dusky  road  we  travel." 

"  Yes,  life  is  sweet ;  I  witnessed  the  truth  of  that  the  other 
day,"  said  Fulton.  "  A  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— " 

"  Who  ? "  asked  May  quickly. 

"  An  Italian.  I  have  known  her  long  and  well.  The  poor 
girl  has  suffered  almost  every  misery  that  fate  can  heap  on  the 
defenceless.  She  has  a  wretched  mother,  a  father  whose  name  she 
might  blush  to  bear ;  through  them  she  has  known  deep  poverty ; 
and  even  deeper  disgrace,  yet  she  smiles  on  life  and  clings  to  it." 

"  She  must  have  some  wonderful  source  of  consolation ! "  said 
May,  with  a  little  pique. 

"  She  has  a  lover,"  said  Herman,  "  separated  from  her  by 
penury ;  perhaps  they  may  never  be  united,  and  they  meet  only 
at  rare  intervals,  yet  those  precious  interviews  are  gratefully 
hailed  by  both  as  the  oasis  of  their  lives ;  perhaps  they  are  like 
the  infinitesimal  points  of  happiness  you  were  speaking  of.  Miss 
de  Bonneville." 

"  Is  the  lover  an  Englishman  ?  "  asked  May. 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Mr.  Fulton  ? " 

"  Very  intimately." 

"  I  think  the  young  lady  is  mistaken,  and  that  life  is  sadder 
than  she  thinks." 

"  But  what  will  you  do,  then,  with  your  own  late  opinion, 
Miss  de  Bonneville  ? " 

"  Ah  !  I  was  talking  at  random  ;  I  often  do  so.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  long  that  Italian  would  keep  faithful  if  circum- 
stances separated  her  and  her  lover  for  years,  or  if  they  were 
parted  by  death  ?  ** 

'*  I  think  she  would  be  true  to  his  memory." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Fulton ;  I  believe  she  would  console  herself 
by  another  love.    Do  you  happen  to  know  the  lines — 

"  *  L'herbe  pousse  moins  vite,  an  pied  de  la  tombe, 
Qu*un  autre  amour  dans  I'&me,  et  la  pleur  qui  tombe, 
N*est  pas  s^ch^e  encore,  que  la  bouche  sourit, 
Et  qu*  aux  pages  du  coeur,  un  autre  nom  s'inscrit'  ?  *' 

"  You  s.^em  to  have  studied  the  subject  of  inconstancy,"  said 
Herman^  w  ith  an  involuntary  smile. 
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''  It  is  as  well  to  know  what  life  can  give,  and  what  it  may 
bring/'  said  May. 

"  By-the-bye,  IVe  had  a  visit  from  a  friend  of  yours  to-day, 
Miss  de  Bonneville." 

"Ah !  who  can  that  be  ?  my  cousin  ? " 

"Lord  Fitzlongline ;  he  came  in  early  this  morning  and  re- 
quested me  to  begin  his  portrait  immediately." 

"And  you  refused  ?    I  hope  you  refused  ! " 

"  I  did  so ;  though  I  afterwards  quite  resolved  to  retract  my 
refusal,  should  you  desire  it." 

"  Mr.  Fulton  I  why  should  I  desire  it  ? "  exclaimed  May  angrily. 

"  I  understand  that  the  portrait  was  intended  for  a  lady,  and 
as  the  gossiping  world  has  for  some  time  said — " 

*^  I  hate  the  world,  and  all  in  it;  chiefly  Lord  Fitzlongline." 

Herman  smiled  oddly ;  it  was  seldom  such  a  smile  crossed  his 
grave  face,  perhaps  ill-natured  people  might  have  called  it 
self-satisfied.  "Eeally  his  lordship  seemed  to  me  the  most 
harmless  and  inoffensive  of  men ;  I  should  not  think  he  could 
ever  inspire  such  a  feeling  as  hatred ;  but  I  do  believe  you  hate 
Italians,  though  most  of  them  stand  beyond  your  world,  which 
does  not  probably  answer  to  the  geographical  definition  of  the 
word  world." 

"  Yes,  I  do  hate  Italians,  and  life  itself." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Herman,  who  was 
very  cool,  and  perhaps  a  little  amused  with  the  spoilt  beauty's 
pettishness,  which  did  not,  he  thought,  diminish  her  beauty. 
"  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  for  I  was  just  going  to  ask  your  permission 
to  repeat  a  little  sonnet  to  you  on  the  blessedness  of  living. 
Turn  your  face  a  little  further  to  the  light,  if  you  please.  Miss 
de  Bonneville.  Pray  banish  all  objects  of  hatred  from  your 
memory,  and  only  think  of  pleasant  things  till  the  sitting  is  over. 
The  little  poem  I  refer  to  is  by  an  obscure  author ;  you  will  not, 
on  that  account,  despise  it, — ^it  is  on  the  oft-quoted  line  from 
Wallenstein — '  Ich  hale  gelebt  und  geliebt*  " 

"  I  thank  Thee,  God !  I  thank  Thee  I  have  lived 
To  see  the  green  earth,  and  the  glorious  sky. 
And  the  unfettered  ocean,  tossing  high 
Its  foaming  waves  in  grandeur;  I  have  hived 
A  treasury  of  rich  thoughts,  and  have  derived 
So  large  a  wealth,  'twill  last  me  till  I  die. 
I  thank  Thee  I  have  lived — however  nigh 
life's  petty  cares  may  press,  I  have  beUeved 
That  life  was  good !  and  I  do  thank  Thee,  too, 
That  I  have  loved!  who  says  that  love  is  vain? 
Its  warmest  pulse  to  end  in  fever'd  pain, 
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Its  flowers  to  turn  to  cypress  or  to  yew  ? 
O,  life  and  love,  whatever  ye  have  proved, 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  have  lived  and  loved !  *' 

When  Herman  Fulton  ceased  his  animated  recitation,  May's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  she  raised  them  timidly  to  his  face. 
"  Is  the  Italian  girl  you  speak  of  in  Rome  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No ;  at  Turin." 

*'  Is  she  very,  very  beautiful  i  *' 

"  I  think  she  is." 

"And  the  Englishman,  her  lover,  is  he  in  Home,  Mr. 
Fulton  r 

I  believe  he  is  in  England  at  this  moment." 
Ah,  poor  girl!"    said  May,  with  a  sigh  that  was  not  all 
compassion.     "Can   nothing   be  done  to  make  them  happy? 
I'm  so  sorry  for  them !     Can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  to  make  a  sacrifice,  which  an  individual 
would  scarcely  be  willing  to  do,  however  generous,  in  favour  of 
a  stranger." 

•*  What  is  that  sacrifice  ?  *' 

"  Melville  is  a  subaltern  oflBcer ;  he  wants  interest,  or  money — 
probably  both — to  help  him  up  fortune's  ladder." 

"  He  shall  have  both  if  I  live  to  be  of  age  ! "  exclaimed  May. 
"0,  Mr.  Fulton,  life  is  indeed  pleasant  when  we  can  help  anyone 
to  be  happy/* 

Herman  looked  very  much  as  if  he  thought  May  an  angel, 
and  she  blushed  beneath  the  gaze  of  admiration  and  love  which 
he  involuntarily  cast  upon  her. 

When  the  sitting  was  over,  May  approached,  without  per- 
mission, to  examine  the  portrait.  Herman  and  she  stood  some- 
what shaded  by  the  large  canvas  from  the  eyes  of  the  chaperon ; 
besides.  May  had  just  given  her  a  diamond  ring,  and  the  good 
old  lady  was  too  conscientious  to  cut  herself  off  from  the  chance 
of  a  ruby  or  an  emerald.  Herman  ventured  to  take  the  little 
white  hand  in  his ;  he  should  have  remembered  May  was 
an  heiress,  but  he  saw  no  gold  save  the  ^gold  of  her  hair,  and 
he  whispered,  forgetting  he  spoke  to  a  De  Bonneville, — 

"  May  I  say  one  word  to  you  ? " 

"  Don't  disturb  my  happiness  to  day  by  words  !  "  said  May. 

"  Only  tell  me,  then,  how  does  the  world  of  rank  and  fashion 
seem  to  you  now  ? " 

"  Less  than  an  ant-hill  I "  said  May,  with  tears  and  smiles 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Truly  life  is  good,  and  God  is  gracious  ! "  murmured  the 
painter.    "  0,  May  !  may  I  dare  to  say — " 

"  0,  say  nothing  now !    Let  us  rest  in  the  present  sunshine 
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awhile.  I  dread  a  word,  a  breath,  that  may  cloud  it  Farewell 
till  to-morrow ! ' 

"Till  to  morrcfw!"  repeated  the  fond,  foolish  lover,  as  their 
clasped  hands  parted,  and  lingeringly  his  eye  followed  her  re- 
treating figure  till  she  had  left  the  house ;  then  he  leaned  on  the 
rough  casement  among  the  vine-branches,  and  gazed  after  the 
luxurious  carriage  that  bore  her  swiftly  from  him. 

"I  would  rather  have  seen  her  walking  from  my  door  in 
humbler  array  than  rolling  away  in  that  rich  chariot  I "  he  ejacu- 
lated. "There's  something  in  her  position  and  fortune  that 
saddens  me ;  they  are  hateful  barriers  between  us.  Her  family  will 
of  course  look  down  upon  me,  and  treat  her  love  as  the  romantic 
fancy  of  a  girl !  Is  it  so  ?  is  it  a  mere  dream,  a  trick  of  the  imagi- 
nation ?  No,  she  does  love  me ;  but  will  she  when  she  has  seen  the 
outer,  wider  world  ?  when  she  really  knows  life  in  its  splendour, 
and  sees  it  near  me  in  its  nudity  and  darkness  I  God  knows 
how  this  will  end  !  I  know  I  ought  to  be  prouder,  I  ought  to 
uphold  my  dignity  and  independence  ;  but  how  overcome  this 
fond,  foolish  love  ?  Yet  why  should  I  overcome  it  ?  Let  her 
fortune  go!  I  will  snatch  her  from  the  false  glare  of  the  great 
world,  I  will  fill  her  life  with  flo)vers  and  sunshine,  and  make  my 
arms  so  happy  a  prison  that  she  will  have  no  time  to  regret 
what  she  loses  for  me.  But  that  night  at  the  duke's  festival, 
—what  wretchedness !  How  she  flirted  and  smiled  upon  all 
near  her !  No ;  it  was  my  jealous  madn(5ss  made  me  dream  it. 
She  was  only  innocently  gay,  though  I  dared  to  accuse  her  of 
levity  and  heartlessness.  No  more  of  such  wild  suspicions  ! 
She  is  pure  as  God's  angels ;  my  mother's  soul  when  it  went 
to  heaven  was  not  purer  1 " 

{To  he  coniintied,) 
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%  Stillk. 


A  Million  !  mighty  number,  which 
Oiir  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend, 

And  yet  of  it  the  world  is  rich 
In  instances  that  never  end. 


n. 


Millions  on  millions  are  the  forms 
Of  life,  both  past  and  present  round. 

In  earth,  air,  sea,  which  did  exist, 
And  still  on  every  side  are  found. 


m. 


Millions  on  millions  are  the  stars 
Transcendant  in  the  milky  way. 

The  blessed  Sun  himself  is  near 
A  hundred  milUon  mHes  away ! 


IV. 


Within  a  cubic  inch  of  stone 

A  million  insects'  tombs  are  laid ; 

How  infinitely  smaU  and  great 
This  picture  in  a  word  conveyed ! 


V. 

0,  mighty  Million !  guaged  by  thee 

How  puny  seems  this  life  of  ours ! 
For  he  who  lives  a  hundred  years 

Does  not  live  a  million  hmrs !  * 

*  A  life  to  endure  d  million  hours,  must  extend  somewhat  beyond  one 
htmdred  and  eleven  years. 

A.  E.  A. 
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When  my  inclination  prompted  me  to  the  writing  of  a  "brief 
paper  upon  the  above-named  spot,  my  judgment  whispered 
that  the  first  thing  I  had  better  do  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  it. 
Trae,  I  had  been  over  the  ground  before,  and  round  about  it 
many  times,  but  then  I  had  not  the  particular  object  with 
reference  to  it  which  I  have  at  this  moment.  Certainly,  I 
might  have  tried  other  expedients  to  get  information  about  the 
locality,  say  an  advertisement  in  some  district  paper  to  this 
effect:  "A  gentleman,  engaged  upon  an  important  literary  work 
in  connection  with  Campden  Hill,  seeks  information  on  the 
subject  from  any  present  residents.  All  commimications  of 
interest  will  be  fiberally  paid  for  by  return  of  post."  So  doubt 
I  should  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  answers,  begiimiiig  perhaps 
with  some  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  knew  the  hill  for 
fifty  years ;  and  ending  with  the  precocious  youngster,  who 
rattles  off  a  few  sentences  describing  its  jolliness  when  you  are 
spending  a  "recess"  there  with  some  "bricks"  (erUre  notes, 
there  are  a  gres^t  many  more  bricks  there  than  a  ruralist  likes  to 
see),  but  still,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  I  might  not  have  gained 
much.  So,  acting  on  the  axiom,  that  if  you  want  a  thing  done 
it  is  better  to  do  it  yourself,  if  you  can,  I  explored  in  propria 
persona  the  hill  and  its  surroundings. 

Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  the  dwellers  there  are  concerned, 
Campden  Hill  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  quietest  and 
most  respectable  parts  of  a  quiet  and  respectable  suburb.  How 
&r  this  "  respectability  "  is  combined  with  "  gig-keeping,"  as  in 
the  rather  hackneyed  joke  of  Carlyle's,  I  really  cannot  say; 
apparently,  the  neighbourhood  is  not  so  prolific  in  stable  accom- 
modation as  some  other  suburbs  which  I  have  noticed.  Quiet- 
ness and  order  mark  its  roads  and  avenues ;  few  vehicles,  save 
cabs  and  private  carriages,  pass  and  re-pass;  the  cats  stroll  forth, 
with  little  apprehension,  to  do  a  bit  of  bird-hunting,  or  to 
enjoy  the  chance  gleams  of  winter  sunshine,  with  nothing  to 
alarm  them  worse  than  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  passing  butcher's 
boy,  whose  fun  the  cats,  if  thev  knew  the  whole,  would  be 
willing  to  excuse,  seeing  that  they  have  a  "  reversionary  interest " 
in  the  meat  which  he  brings.  It  fares  not  so  well,  however, 
with  the  pet  dogs,  which  their  owners  will  occasionally  indulge 
in  a  brief  run  up  and  down ;   as  in  similar  neighbourhoods. 
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tramps  and  beggars  are  frequently  on  the  look-out^  and  a  pet 
who  has  lived  on  the  "  fat  of  the  land/*  performs  sometimes  an 
impromptu  journey,  not  at  all  to  his  satisfaction,  closing  in  a 
dismal  confinement,  and' the  coarsest  of  dog  fare. 

After  perambulating  about,  surveying  vflJas,  lodges,  mansions, 
of  modem  date  for  the  most  part,  I  stood  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  call  up  memory- pictures  of  the  olden  time,  as  pourtrayed  in 
histories  and  biographies,  virhich  have  various  allusions  to  this 
spot.  The  hill  owes  its  name  to  a  worthy  city  merchant  of  the 
days  of  James  I.,  a  mercer  of  some  note  at  the  sign  of  the 
White  Bear  (signs,  as  is  well  known,  being  attached  then  to 
nearly  every  shop),  at  the  end  of  Soper  Lane,  Cheapside.  Bap- 
tist Hicks,  for  that  was  his  name,  no  doubt  made  a  good  round 
sum  of  money  out  of  his  calling,  for  he  rose  to  be  a  viscount, 
taking  the  name  of  Campden  ;  why,  I  cannot  say.  Here  he 
built,  in  1612,  a  house  which,  after  its  proprietor,  was  called 
Campden  House,  and  was  for  many  years  the  chief  point  of 
interest.  In  the  days  of  Cromwell,  a  committee  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  met  here  to  "sequestrate"  certain  estates,  and 
Charles  XL,  though  not  owning  the  house,  is  reported  to  have 
visited  it  in  his  moments  of  relaxation — which  were  tolerably 
frequent,  if  historians  are  to  be  believed.  Queen  Anne,  when 
Princess  of  Denmark,  lived  in  Campden  House,  and  a  room 
bore  her  name,  which  was  lined  with  crimson  tapestry.  The 
mansion  was  to  some  extent  modernised,  as  is  evident  from  a 
view  of  the  north  front  published  in  1837. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Campden  House 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  first-class  finishing  establishment  for 
young  ladies.  The  professor  of  dancing  is  said  to  have  received 
at  one  time  as  much  as  £600  per  annum  in  fees.  About  the 
year  1825,  as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  account  of  this 
house  given  by  an  old  pupil  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  some 
years  back,  it  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Steed,  who,  to  an  extent, 
changed  the  character  of  the  school,  but  continued  it  until  the 
mansion  passed  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Waugk  It  was 
accidentally  burnt  to  the  ground  March  23,  1863.  The  writer 
of  the  above-named  account  speaks  with  warmth  in  her  reminis- 
cences of  her  school  days,  of  the  pleasant  associations  which 
linked  themselves  in  various  ways  with  this  old  Stuart  mansion. 
The  principal  rooms  were  those  called  the  chapel,  the  long- 
room,  and  the  great  school-room  ;  from  the  chapel  a  stone  stair- 
case led  to  the  terrace-walk.  The  little  school-room  had 
beautiful  carvings  in  the  paneling.  In  the  governess's  private 
apartment  the  portraits  of  former  scholars  were  thickly  clus- 
tered, even  in  those  days  when  photographs  were  not.  Nor  was 
there  lacking  a  bit  of  mystery  attached  to  the  house,  for  in  the 
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frarden  a  commencement  of  some  subterranean  passage  was 
perceivable,  which  was  supposed  to  lead  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  elevated  situation  afforded  agreeable  views  from  the 
windows,  and  beyond  the  garden  boundaries  there  were  walks 
in  lanes  and  in  the  adjacent  parks,  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  the 
school-girl  of  any  type.  Well  might  an  old  pupil  give  expres- 
sion to  her  regrets  at  her  departure  in  some  stanzas,  of  which  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  few  lines : — 

"Farewell  to  Campden !  yes,  we've  learnt  to  spell 
That  sad,  that  melancholy  word.  Farewell ! 
Each  day  and  hour  of  this  quick  passing  year 
Has  had  its  kneU  to  strike  upon  our  ear, 
And  every  flower  a  voice  which  seemed  to  say, 
'  We  bloom  no  more  to  cheer  you  on  your  way !  * 
Perhaps  we  loved  too  well  thy  pleasant  nest. 
And  needed  to  be  taught  'twas  not  our  rest ; 
Perhaps  we  loved  too  well  thy  trees  and  flowers. 
Thy  terraced  walk,  thy  shady  wood  and  bowers. 

If  there  is  an  unconsciously  ludicrous  touch  in  the  first  line, 
when  we  connect  it  with  the  purpose  for  which  Campden 
House  was  then  used,  our  smile  passes  ere  we  reach  the  close 
of  the  verses.  Not  much  of  "  shady  wood  "  is  now  extant,  still, 
there  are  many  scattered  trees,  chiefly  poplars,  elms,  and  limes, 
on  and  about  the  hill. 

But  Campden  Hill,  in  this  good  year  (1870),  bears  upon  its 
summit  what  would  have  greatly  astonished  the  quondam 
Cheapside  mercer,  could  he  have  peeped  into  the  future  when 
he  was  building  here  in  the  days  of  James.  Here  two  water 
companies  have  reservoirs,  arched  over  to  exclude  d^st,  from 
which  water  is  forced  by  the  agency  of  steam  through  miles  of 
the  surrounding  districts.  An  observatory,  too,  has  its  position 
here,  and  its  history,  astronomical  and  otherwise,  which  cannot 
now  be  expounded.  There  are  "  nurseries,"  too,  still  surviving, 
though  sadly  cramped  in  space,  with  their  displays  of  plants  to 
tempt  the  wealthy  residents  of  the  neighbourhood.  These,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  more  fortunate  in  the  names  attached  to 
their  dwellings  than  are  some  surburban  residents.  Few  of  the 
absurdities  which  amuse  the  bypasser  and  lighten  an  otherwise 
tedious  walk,  offer  themselves  to  our  inspection  on  Campden  Hill. 
Altogether,  it  must  be  a  pleasant  place  to  live  at,  if  one  is  not 
apprehensive  of  thieves,  and  from  its  gravelly  soil  it  is  reputed  to 
be  healthful. 

Chelsea  Juniob. 
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Bt    Jenxie    Andebson. 


0,  WOMAN !  bards'  and  minstrels'  theme, 

To  you  I  dedicate  my  song ; 
In  your  defence  I  raise  my  voice. 

To  vindicate  your  rights,  your  wrong. 
Ah  well,  your  wrongs  have  oft  been  sung 

By  tongues  more  eloquent  than  mine ; 
So  Woman's  Eights  shall  be  my  theme ; 

Whoe'er  had  subject  more  divine  ? 

That  she  has  rights,  who  dare  deny  ? 

Bights  given  by  Grod,  revered  by  man ; 
Unalterable,  fixed  and  free — 

A  part  of  Nature's  own  great  plan. 
And  he  who  would  those  rights  contest, 

Attacks  the  sacred  laws  of  heaven, 
With  Nature's  self  must  interfere, 

A  fault  that  never  is  forgiven. 

Woman  leads  man,  her  influence  is 

A  star  or  cloud  upon  his  life ; 
She  may  be  to  his  fate  a  curse, 

Or  else  his  leader  in  the  strife. 
But  not  with  swords  or  flash  of  guns. 

Not  in  the  rostrum,  pulpit,  field. 
But  in  the  sacred  realms  of  home 

She  may  a  regal  sceptre  wield. 

Hers  is  the  right  to  reign  supreme. 

Empress  of  fireside,  queen  of  home ; 
Maintain  its  rule,  dispense  its  laws. 

So  that  her  subjects  may  not  roam. 
The  right  to  work,  to  watch,  to  weep. 

To  walk  in  sorrow's  bitter  ways  j 
To  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure, 

To  hope  for  dawn  of  brighter  days- 
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The  right  of  mother,  sister,  wife, 

To  rear  her  .sons  to  manful  fight 
The  battle  fierce  and  wild  of  life ; 

To  serve  their  country,  God  and  right. 
To  teach  her  husband,  father,  sons. 

To  reverence  a  woman's  name, 
By  showing  how  a  woman  true 

Can  honour  both  her  name  and  fame. 

The  right  to  walk  in  wisdom's  path, 

To  learn,  to  teach,  advise  and  pray ; 
To  live,  that  no  reproach  may  come 

To  be  a  block  in  other's  way. 
To  teach  ambition  to  her  sons. 

To  win  and  wear  the  wreath  of  fame ; 
And  her  reward — to  sit  at  rest, 

While  nations  bless  and  praise  their  name. 

0,  woman,  sisters,  from  your  hearts 

Dismiss  unwomanly  desires ; 
Your  altars  are  too  holy  far 

To  dim  their  sacred  vestal  fires 
With  base  ambitions,  or  wild  dreams 

Of  what  is  mockery  at  the  best ; 
Eagles  may  soar  up  to  the  sun, 

But  doves  are  safer  in  the  nest. 

0,  shame  on  those  who  would  condemn 

Our  name,  our  sex,  to  this  disgrace, 
By  vile  pretence  of  sovereign  right, 

Wrong  written  plainly  on  its  face, 
0,  know  you  not  that  woman's  sphere 

Is  wide  enough  for  being  good ; 
And  acts  and  works  which  man  may  do, 

Prove  all  "too  much  for  womanhood"  ? 

Let  us  be  happy  and  content 

With  what  God  has  for  us  designed ; 
And  bear  the  witness  in  our  lives 

Of  a  pure,  true,  and  honest  mind. 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  the  trust, 

So  then  our  rights  none  shall  gainsay ; 
And  spite  of  wrong  and  vile  pretence 

True  "  Woman's  Eights  "  shall  win  the  day. 

New  T(yrk. 

M  2 
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^t  Wab  ipiaiits  of  mx  Suburbs — ^Jpril^ 

No.  4. 


BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 


The  botanist,  like  other  students  of  Nature,  is  in  danger,  in  his 
enthusiasm  about  his  science,  of  getting  too  deep  a  hold  of  its 
intricacies  and  technicalities,  and  losing  his  grasp  of  its  surface 
glories.  What  appears  at  first  repulsive  in  system  and  structure, 
as  he  continues  to  investigate,  becomes  attractive,  and  is  likely 
enough  to  absorb  his  attention,  and  shape  him  from  a  lover  of 
plants  into  a  lover  of  botany  merely.  We  have  extant  many 
would-be  philosophers,  who  really  are,  in  the  poet's  words,  only 
"  fingering  slaves ;"  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  so  used  as  to  increase  our  love  for  Nature,  yet 
its  influenee  on  the  minds  of  a  considerable  number  is  of  that 
kind  as  not  to  make  them  by  any  means  pleasant  or  desirable 
companions  for  a  day's  or  even  an  hour's  ramble.  No ;  when  I 
go  out  into  the  country,  give  me  as  a  brother  stroller  such  a  man 
as  Bernard  Barton  describes,  having 

"  The  love  of  Nature,  quiet  contemplation. 

In  meadows  where  the  world  is  left  behind ; 
Still  seeking  with  a  blameless  recreation, 
In  troubled  times,  to  keep  a  quiet  mind/' 

And  one  who  is  able  to  impart  what  Nature  has  impresed  upon 
his  mind ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  all  who  can  deeply  appreciate  her 
sights  and  sounds,  to  convey  successfully  to  other  heads  and 
hearts  those  feelings  excited  within  them.  In  the  glad  month 
of  April,  how  delightful  is  it  to  have  a  walk  with  one  who  can 

"  Murmur  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own ;" 

and  who  is  also  a  good  pedestrian.  Then  to  walk  and  ta&t 
taking  a  start,  perhaps,  where  human  pulses  beat  fiercest,  in  the 
centre  of  London^  and  proceed,  mile  by  mile,  till,  in  slovr 
gradations,  town  melts  into  country;  the  people  you  pass 
get  fewer  and  fewer,  and  change  somewhat  in  their  appearance; 
and  the  air  you  draw  in  invigorates  you,  and  as  you  look  around, 
you  think  the  outer  suburbs  of  London  not  so  bad  after  all. 
Sometimes  indeed,  you  will  find,  if  you  investigate  nooks  and 
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comers^  you  will  come  upon  a  spot  which  seems  so  unlike 
proximity  to  a  great  metropolis,  that  only  the  sound  of  St.  Paul's 
in  the  distance  can  convince  you  of  the  fact. 

The  posy  which  Flora  offers  us  in  April,  is  in  most  seasons  not 
much  larger  than  we  receive  in  March,  for  the  nipping  easterly 
winds  of  springdo  not  favour  thedevelopment  of  flower-buds,  and  it 
is  to  the  "  April  showers  "  that  we  must  look  to  produce  the  "  May 
flowers/'  which  will  by-and-bye  greet  us  in  profusion.  Still, 
there  are  some  fresh  arrivals  from  flower-land  which  will  greet 
us  even  in  London  suburbs ;  and  conspicuous  amongst  the 
favourite  flowers  of  April  is  the  wallflower,  now  sold  commonly 
in  our  streets,  and  which  grows  profusely  in  many  a  suburban 
garden,  though  no  longer,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  "  wild  plant  of 
our  suburbs,"  as  once  it  was.  Some  have  thought  that  the  plant 
is  no  true  native,  but  the  very  varied  localities  in  English 
counties  where  it  has  been  found,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
is  reaUy  a  "  Britisher."  And  perhaps,  in  other  days — ^who  knows  ? 
— ^the  New  Zealander  who  has  gazed  to  his  heart's  content,  as 
Macaulay  presses,  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  from  a  shattered 
arch  of  London-bridge,  thereafter  threading  his  way  through 
desolate  streets,  past  deserted  houses,  until  he  reaches  the  out- 
skirts of  the  City,  will  again  pause,  and  pluck  the  wallflower  from 
the  ruin  already  green  with  lichens,  and  wonder  how  it  came  to 
grow  there  ?  Sad,  and  yet  half-pleasing,  too,  are  the  associations 
which  cluster  about  tlus  plant,  .with  its  clustering,  delicately- 
tinted  flowers,  of  agreeable  odour.  To  the  wallflower  has  the 
poet  again  and  again  addressed  his  lay,  and  asserted  that 

"  The  rude  stone  fence,  with  fragrant  wall-flowers  gay, 
To  me  more  pleasure  yields. 
Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  survey." 

What  is  a  flower  without  its  legend  ?  The  wallflower  has  a 
love  romance  attached  to  it,  and  we  are  told  in  an  old  tradition, 
that  a  fair  maiden,  who  had  been  long  imprisoned  by  a  cruel 
kinsman,  in  attempting  to  escape  by  a  silken  cord  from  the 
window  of  a  turret,  assisted  by  a  youth  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  love,  lost  her  hold,  fell  and  died,  but  was  transformed  into 
this  gentle  plant,  called  henceforth  the  "  Flower  of  the  Wall,"  in 
memory  of  the  cause  of  her  death. 

Growing  plentifully  in  some  places  along  the  banks  of  the 
fiiver  Thames,  and  in  patches  also  on  clayey  ground,  we  find  the 
coltsfoot,  which  had  early  in  March  thrown  up  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  is  now  displaying  its  large  leaves,  thick  on  the  under 
side  with  cottony  down,  which  are  constantly  trampled  upon  by 
the  by-passer,  yet  do  not  seem  much  the  worse  for  it.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant  are  known  in  many  country 
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districts,  though  modem  medical  science  is  rather  disposed  to 
scoff  at  this  and  other  simples.  It  is  supposed,  from  a  remark  of 
Pliny's,  that  the  coltsfoot  was  known  also  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  smoked  the  leaves  through  a  reed-pipe  to  relieve  cough.  At 
first,  when  the  flower  .has  bloomed,  the  seed-heads,  which  are  then 
moist,  and  thick  with  down,  bend  towards  the  ground;  and 
as  the  dampness  goes  out  of  it,  the  size  of  the  ball  of  down 
increases,  it  rises  again,  and  appears  very  similar  to  the  seed-head 
of  the  dandelion.  Those  favourite  plants  the  cranesbills  are 
beginning  to  display  themselves  by  the  hedge-row,  or  on  the 
grassy  bank,  coming  cautiously  into  view,  however,  as  if  half- 
afraid  of  the  freshness  of  the  air.  We  may  find  the  dove's-foot 
cranesbill,  (Qeranium  moUe),  which  continues  to  flower  until 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  small  and  bell-shaped,  of  a  dark 
roseate  hue,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  soft,  velvety 
hairs.  The  herb  Eobert  {Qeranium  Robertianum),  has  blossoms 
of  a  pink  tint,  and  mingles  these  sometimes  with  the  yellow 
primroses ;  but  though  pretty,  it  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  The 
leaves,  which  are  finely  cut,  are  reddish,  and  as  the  summer 
advances  they  darken  in  colour  considerably. 

By  roadsides,  and  on  pasture-fields,  the  ground-ivy  (Olechoma 
hederacea),-mB.j  now  be  seen  in  blossom;  of  which  Bishop  Mant 
observes  that 

"  Upon  the  sod  below, 
Ground-ivy's  purple  blossoms  show. 
Like  helmet  of  Crusader  knight. 
Its  anther's  cross-like  form  of  white." 

These  curious  flowers,  which  grow  in  threes,  disappear  towards 
the  end  of  May,  but  fresh  leaves  come  out  thickly  upon  the 
plant  all  the  summer  through.  The  ground-ivy  is  powerfully 
scented,  and  this  odour,  which  is  aromatic,  is  as  agreeable  to  some 
persons  as  it  is  unpleasant  to  others.  Farmers  believe  that  this 
plant  is  injurious  to  the  grasses,  and  it  is  certain  that  most 
animals  avoid  it.  In  old  English  times,  this  was  called  Ale-hoof, 
and  used  to  give  a  bitter  flavour  to  beer,  before  hops  became  the 
staple  article  used  for  that  object.  The  strawberry  clover, 
{Trifolium  fragiferum)  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  meadows,  and  on 
some  of  our  suburban  commons,  its  curious  flower-heads,  the 
"  bracts "  surrounding  the  closely-packed  blossoms,  giving  it  a 
singular  appearance.  This  plant  prefers  a  chalky  soil.  Often 
beside  it  grows  the  common  yellow  trefoil,  with  its  small  modest 
flowers ;  and  many  who  are  not  botanists  have  picked  and 
admired  the  triple  leaf,  another  trefoil,  or  clover,  marked  as  they 
are  in  the  centre  with  a  spot  shaped  like  a  crescent.  The  purple 
clover  {Trifolium  pratense)  closes  its  leaves,  like  others  of  its 
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brethren,  when  the  sun  has  withdrawn  from  the  landscape,  and 
the  dew  begins  to  fall ;  yet  it  has  been  stated  sometimes  to  expand 
them  to  the  rays  of  the  moon  when  at  its  full. 

The  common,  stitchwort,  {Stellaria  holosteoi)  is  seen  in  woods 
and  by  roadsides  in  April,  gay  with  its  large  white  flowers, 
which  from  their  glossy  appearance,  gave  to  the  plant  its  old 
name  of  "  satin-flower."  The  leaves  are  long  and  delicate,  and 
the  stems  square.  The  lesser  stitchwort  is  smaller  in  every 
respect,  and  is  sometimes  found  growing  in  the  same  localities.  In 
a  few  of  the  little  patches  of  woodland  still  remaining  near 
London,  the  ground  will  now  be  seen  almost  blue  with  the  wild 
hyacinth — ^in  fact,  in  some  places  in  Kent,  they  grow  in  such 
profusion  as  to  present  at  a  distance  the  illusive  appearance  of  a 
lake  of  blue  water.  These  flowers  are  sometimes  called  "hare- 
bells," though  erroneously,  the  true  harebell  of  the  poets  being  a 
species  of  Campanula,  and  flowering,  not  in  spring,  but  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season.  The  stem  usually  is  about  a  foot 
high,  and  the  drooping  blue  flowers,  which  are  all  ranged  on  one 
side  of  the  stalk,  though  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  have  no  perfume, 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  favourite  garden  hyacinth, 
the  product  of  Oriental  climes. 

In  several  places  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  the  yellow  bugle 
{Ajug§b  Chamicepitys)  blossoms  through  this  and  the  following 
month.  The  long  and  narrow  leaves  cluster  together,  and  almost 
conceal  the  yellow  flowers,  which  are  tinged  with  red.  The 
common  bugle  {Ajuga  reptans)  is  a  hardier  plant,  occasionally 
putting  forth  its  purple  flowers  in  January,  and  seeming  to  prefer 
to  grow  on  moistTiedgebanks.  Formerly  it  was  called  the  sickle- 
wort,  being  supposed  to  heal  rapidly  a  wound  received  from  the 
sickle,  or  any  other  agricultural  instrument.  Though  the  main 
stem  of  this  plant  is  upright,  the  shoots  frequently  extend  along 
the  ground.  Gardeners  in  our  suburbs  are  annoyed  sometimes 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dog's  mercury,  or  "  town-weed," 
{Merawrialis  perennis)  spreads  and  grbws.  The  flowers  are  green, 
in  long  clusters,  and,  like  others  with  green  flowers,  is  of  a  poison- 
ous nature,  and  has  been  known  seriously  to  injure  sheep,  though 
dogs  were  supposed  to  be  partial  to  it.  In  other  languages,  the 
word  "  Mercury  "  is  connected  with  it  as  with  us,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed formerly  to  be  sacred  to  the  "  messenger  of  the  gods^"  And 
with  this  rather  sombre  plant  I  must  close  our  April  list. 
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Night  thickens  round,  and  desolation  is 

Within  me,  like  the  frost-bound  earth's  decay ; 

My  love,  my  love !  in  such  an  hour  as  this 
Thy  spirit,  angel-guarded,  passed  away. 

The  leafless  elm-trees  'neath  the  weeping  sky 
Steeped  their  bare  heads  in  heavy  drops  of  woe; 

The  soughing  wind  made  moan  for  thee,-while  I- 
I  knew  it  not — expected  not  the  blow. 

Why,  why  was  I  not  there  ?  thy  head  had  lain 

Pillowed  in  love's  own  sweetness  on  my  breast: 
One  word  had  more  than  paid  my  life  of  pain. 

One  kiss  immortal  winged  thee  to  thy  rest! 

^. 
Can  I  forget  ? — 0,  never,  never  more 

Thy  virgin- widow's  heart-pangs  shall  surcease ; 
Though  till  the  agony  of  life  pass  o'er 

Grief  cannot  kill — or  I  had  gone  to  peace. 

Still,  "  young  and  fair,"  men  call  me,  and  my  ear  j 

Bums  with  the  hot  blood's  tingling  when  some  sound,  | 

Too  like  that  voice  the  living  may  not  hear, 
Eenews  the  anguish  of  the  bitter  wound. 

I 

0  memory  of  the  yearning  heart's  desire. 

Sweet  life  of  life  outbreathed  in  mingling  sighs,  ^ 

Undying  flame  of  love's  soul-piercing  fire,  i 

Shot  by  the  lightning-flash  of  wondrous  eyes ! 

O  time  of  love !  for  mortal  mould  too  much 
9  The  wealth  of  joy  thy  wild  emotions  bring ;  ! 

How  the  soft  pressure  of  His  lightest  touch 
Stirred  in  my  veins  the  tumult  of  the  spring ! 

0  death,  what  is  in  thee  that  I  should  fear  ? 

Thy  bitterness  is  passed — ^thy  sting  forgot ; 
Hath  thy  dark  realm  a  prison-house  more  drear, 

More  cold  than  this  dull  world  where  love  is  not? 
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I  know  that  "  he  shall  not  return  to  me, 

But  I  shall  go  to  him  " — 0,  my  lost  love  ! 
Could  I  believe  the  All  Merciful's  decree 

But  parted  here  to  make  us  one  above ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  though  vanished,  ever  dear ; 

Farewell,  my  only  love !  remember  me 
Where'er  with  God  thou  bidest,  far  or  near, 

Till  He,  our  God,  shall  gather  me  to  thee  ! 

iEMILIA  JUMA. 


f  i&ing  %ui\m. 


DINAH  MULOCH. 

Better  known  as  "  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,' ' ' 
this  lady  may  be  considered  as  almost,  or  quite,  the  head  of  a 
peculiar  school  of  fiction,  seldom  dealing  with  the  sensational, 
always  appealing  to  the  best  side  of  our  nature,  averse  to  the 
prosaic  in  life,  believing  firmly  in  its  poetry, — ^in  fact,  the 
school  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  the  senti- 
mental. 

Miss  Muloch  was  bom  about  the  year  1822,  in  Staffordshire, 
of  a  respectable  family,  certainly  owing  their  origin  to  Scotland. 
She  has  passed  many  years  of  her  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  comparative  retirement,  evidently  devoted  to  study 
and  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  her  powers. 

She  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  1849,  with  the  roman- 
tic novel  of  "  The  Ogilvies,"  which  did  not  obtain,  and  probably 
did  not  merit,  the  same  degree  of  success  as  her  subsequent 
literary  productions,  though  it  bore  ample  evidence  of  the  author's 
talents,  and  gave  the  promise  of  much  higher  excellence  to  be 
attained. 

"Olive"  appeared  the  foUowing  year,  full  of  beauty  of 
thought  and  style,  but  defective  in  construction.  In  1850  Miss 
Muloch  brought  out  "  The  Head  of  the  Family,"  the  hero  of 
which  is  one  of  those  rarely  noble  characters  who  rather  dis- 
gust us  with  the  realities  of  the  world  around  us.  "  Agatha's 
Husband,"  which  came  out  in  1852,  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  two 
predecessors,  yet  possesses  a  vein  of  most  enjoyable  satire,  in  the 
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portraiture  of  the  man  who  is  always  on  the  defensive  against 
supposed  matrimonial  speculators. 

Miss  Muloch  appears  to  have  given  her  powers  a  rest  for 
five  years,  and  the  result  was  most  happy,  as  it  gave  the  world 
the  most  perfect  novel  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  for  many 
years,  "  John  Halifax,"  a  novel  which  in  itself  would  make  a 
great  reputation,  and  deserves  to  live  while  purity  of  style,  in- 
terest of  narrative,  and  noble  sentiments,  are  valued, 

"  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  "  Christian's  Mistake,"  "  Two  Marriages," 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  "  A  Noble  Life,"  all  appeared  in  the 
year  1866. 

"A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women  "is  a  volume  of  most 
healthy  tone,  yet  scarcely  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  John  Hali- 
fax." It  is  suggestive,  but  might  be  something  more.  We  can 
but  wish  that  Miss  Muloch  had  given  us  three  times  as  much 
on  the  subject  of  woman,  and  that  she  had  thought  out  the 
subject  more  profoundly  before  writing ;  if  she  had,  she  might 
have  told  us  more,  and  given  us  a  good  lesson,  which  a  woman 
has  a  right  to  offer  to  her  sisters,  when  her  own  course  has  been 
blameless  and  womanly. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  at  a  period  when  our 
country  is  flooded  with  pestilential  literature,  a  large  portion 
of  it  emanating  from  female  pens,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  a  writer  who  gives  us  works  of  the  highest  moral 
tendency,  and  whose  teachings  are  at  one  wise,  beautiful, 
and  womanly. 

Miss  Muloch  was  married,  about  seven  or  eight  years  since, 
to  Mr.  Craig,  who  became  subsequently  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  publishing  firm. 


By  Mns,  Havill. 


Among  the  many  little  fishing-villages  which  originally  nestled 
in  the  western  bays  of  England,  and  which  of  late  years  have 
sprung  up  into  fashionable  towns  by  the  sea,  is  one  that  remains 
stiU  a  "Uttle  fishing-village ;"  one  that  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  times,  but  exhibits  yet  the  primitive  aspect 
of  the  olden  days.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock,  in  a 
series  of  terraces  among  hanging  woods,  and  the  main  village 
street  is  literally  a  flight  of  steps. 
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Behind  it  spreads  a  large  plain  of  turf,  sweetened  with  the 
apple-scent  of  the  little  white  camomile-flowers,  over  which  the 
invigorating  sea-breezes  pass,  healthgiving  in  their  course,  and 
before  it  stretches  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Some  two  miles  off  seaward  is  an  island  surrounded  by 
precipitous  and  almost  inaccessible  rocks — ^part  of  it  is  a  rabbit- 
warren — on  which  woodcocks  and  snipes  arrive  earlier  than  on 
any  other  portion  of  our  kingdom ;  part  contains  the  ruios  of 
an  interesting  castle  and  chapel ;  and  part  is  cultivated, 
producing  corn  of  luxuriant  growth.  On  this  lone  place  in 
the  sea,  the  wild  peony — scarcely  known  elsewhere — ^has  for 
centuries  lifted  its  red  blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening  in  August  of  the  year  18 — ,  a  broad 
harvest  moon  threw  its  reposeful  radiance  over  the  picturesque 
clifif-scenery  surrounding  the  village,  and  over  the  sleeping  island 
just  beyond.  All  was  sUence  except  the  murmuring  soft  whisper 
which  the  waves  kept  up  to  each  other,  in  quiet  monotone, 
through  the  night,  and  hark  !  a  sound  of  muffled  oars. 

Still  the  village  and  the  island  slept  on.  Along  the  former  a 
dark  figure  was  flitting  cautiously^  and  off  the  latter  a  strange- 
koking  boat  lay  to. 

*'  K  a  cloud  would  just  cover  the  moon  awhile,  we'd  be  all  right, 
mates/'  said  the  captain  of  the  boat,  in  a  low  voice  to  his  crew : 
"Keep  close  in  for  a  time.  What's  that,  fellows?"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly ;  "  a  dead  body  on  the  rock,  or  what  ?" 

The  men  turned  with  one  impulse  towards  the  island.  At 
the  extreme  point  of  a  projecting. rock  lay  apparently  the 
corpse  of  a  young  man,  face  upwards.  The  moonlight  threw  his 
features  into  clear  relief,  and  the  pallid  countenance  seemed  of 
unearthly  beauty  imder  its  pure  silvery  gleam. 

"  He's  not  quite  gone,  I  think,  Captain,"  whispered  the  mate, 
who,  with  one  or  two  others,  had  leaped  noiselessly  on  to  the 
rock,  and  was  examining  the  inanimate  form. 

"lift  him  on  board,  then,  and  be  sUent,  men.  We'll  be  off  with 
the  first  shadow  before  dawn.  Hist !  There's  the  echo  of  footsteps 
on  shore." 

A  breathless  silence  followed;  then  the  boat  pushed  off, 
entered  the  deep  sea;  and  the  English  isle  and  village  still 
slept  on. 

«  «  «  *  ''^  «  « 

Two  years  went  by.  Events  moved  on  quickly — what  human 
power  can  stay  them  ? — and  changes  of  every  kind  flashed,  with 
the  suddenness  of  lightning,  on  their  course.  But  that  "  little 
fishing  village  "  seemed  outwardly  unaltered. 

It  is  a  true  observation  that  the  beauty  or  homeliness  of  a 
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scene  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  our  own  feelings  at  the 
time  of  visiting  it. 

To  Helen  Gwylliam  the  coast  scenery  near  her  home,  though 
picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  seemed  all  dreary  that 
August  evening,  just  two  years  after  the  mysterious  incident  to 
which  we  have  aUuded. 

The  sunset  was  throwing  floods  of  gold  and  crimson  over  the 
rocks  and  the  waves,  but  she  saw  only  neutral  tints  and  spectral 
shadows  over  both,  A  peal  of  bells  rang  merrily  across  the  sea, 
but  she  heard  only  the  wild  plaint  of  the  curlew  coming  up  from 
marshes  far  away. 

Two  years  ago  she  had  been  joyously  expecting  the  arrival  of 
her  betrothed  lover,  John  Ambrose !  Now  she  had  accepted  the 
profiPered  affection  of  another !  The  earlier  and  dearer  love  had 
been  drowned  in  his  passage  from  the  island  to  visit  her  at  her 
village  home.  James  Wilmot — her  present  betrothed — ^was 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  he  had  proposed,  in  fact,  a  month 
previous  to  John  Ambrose's  declaration,  and  had  been  refused 
for  John's  sake. 

With  quiet,  feeling  respect,  he  had  stood  aside  through  these 
two  years ;  but  now,  time  passing  wearily  for  both,  the  same 
monotonous  daily  round  advancing,  neither  of  them  in  profit  or 
comfort,  he  renewed  his  proposals,  and — was  accepted. 

Endowed  with  much  beauty,  both  personal  and  mental, 
Helen  Gwylliam  was  an  object  of  some  attraction  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. She  resided  with  her  widowed  mother  in  a  cot- 
tage of  their  own,  called  "  The  Ferns,"  nestling  midway  be- 
tween pinnacles  of  rock.  Myrtles,  and  other  delicate  plants 
from  warm  climates,  flourished  luxuriantly  round  it  the  whole 
year  through.  Its  garden  was  filled  with  strawberries  and 
cherries,  which  two  years  back  it  had  been  Helen's  pride  to 
cultivate ;  but  these  two  years  had  aged  her  prematurely. 

"  Helen,  darling,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  living  alone,  un- 
cared  for,  in  this  cottage  when  I  am  gone,  and  perhaps  has- 
tened out  of  life  in  your  last  illness  by  some  mercenary  hand, 
with  no  witness  by.  Such  thoughts  as  these  are  often  before 
me  now,  and  quite  break  me  down." 

"  0,  mother,  mother !  have'  you  not  often  said  that  He  who 
careth  for  the  sparrow  and  the  lily  will  care  much  more  for 
us .2  let  us  leave  our  future,  in  trust,  to  Him" 

"  Yes,  Helen,  dear ;  and  yet  I  wish,  0,  so  fervently,  to  see 
you  united  to  some  good  man,  some  kind  earthly  protector, 
before  I  die." 

**  You  wish  I  would   accept  James  Wilmot's  offer,  mother  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  child,  I  do  indeed  !  Think  how  steadfast  he  has 
been ! " 
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So  had  her  mother  pleaded  but  a  few  days  before,  and  Helen 
had  obeyed  her  mother,  and  accepted  JamesWilmot. 

Now,  through  field-paths  impregnated  with  saline  particles, 
down  to  the  little  rocky  bay,  had  Helen  wandered  mechani- 
cally, thinking,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  of  the  past  than  the 
present.  It  was  low  water,  and  the  sands  were  ten  and  level 
for  some  distance.  She  looked  back  towards  the  village.  The  sun- 
set was  lighting  up  the  hollows  with  pink  and  gold  streaks,  and 
the  cottage  windows  were  ablaze  with  elfin  fires.  The  whole 
scene  was  flooded  with  glory,  as  that  celestial  artist,  bearing 
lustrous  tints  upon  his  palette,  touched  it  up  with  pencils  of 
Ught. 

But  all  this  was  lost  upon  Helen  Gwylliam,  not  so  the  noisy 
return  of  a  party  of  fishermen,  with  their  haul  of  cod  and 
plaice.  Craving  solitude,  she  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  on 
the  sands,  when  a  more  disturbing  element  met  her  view  in 
the  shape  of  James  Wilmot  ^himself,  standing  full  in  the  sun- 
set, on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  He  had  not  seen  her,  so  she 
hastily  bent  her  steps  up  a  little  intricate  path  she  knew  of  to 
an  arbour  in  her  own  garden,  facing  the  sea. 

"  Here  I  shall  have  quiet  at  least,  I  hope,"  and  pushing  aside 
the  creepers  which  clambered  up  its  sides,  and  hung  from  every 
crevice,  in  picturesque  contrast  with  *  the  grey  stone  beneath 
them,  she  seated  herself  on  the  bench  within, 

**  I  must  read  it  again,  if  it  is  for  the  last  time  ! "  she  mur- 
mured, drawing  from  the  pocket  of  her  black-silk  dress  an  old, 
old  letter,  the  sight  of  which  filled  her  eyes  with  sudden 
tears. 

Only  that  morning,  at  the  urgent  prayer  of  her  lover,  seconded 
by  her  mother's  anxious  entreaty,  had  she  consented  that  her 
marriage  should  be  solemnised  on  the  coming  Christmas-eve ; 
and  James  Wilmot,  in  joyful  acknowledgment  of  her  promise, 
had  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  gold  locket,  his  first,  and,  so 
far,  only  gift  to  his  betrothed. 

It  was  very  handsome  and  massive,  with  space  for  a  thick 
lock  of  hair.  That  Wilmot  had  not  already  filled  it  with  one 
of  his  own,  seemed  proof  of  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  grati- 
fied her. 

"I  must  ask  him  to  do  so,  of  course,"  she  thought  with  a 
heavy  sigh  ;  "  but  I  must  read  this  old  letter  first.*' 

It  may  have  been  for  the  thousandth  time ;  no  matter,  she 
must  pore  it  over  once  more,  and  then  set  her  heart  wisely  to 
her  new  duties. 

"  August,  18— 

"  Look  out  for  me  to-morrow,  my  own  darling  !  for  my  chief 
has  given  me  a  holiday,  and  a  friend  has  lent  me  his  canoe,    I 
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shall  start  with  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  just  land  on  the 
island,  as  I  row  by  it,  for  a  chance  shot  at  a  few  woodcocks 
for  you.  I  am  longing  to  see  your  dear  face  again,  and  am 
working  harder  than  ever,  Helen,  now  that  the  prospect  of  the 
next,  the  very  next  May-day  is  shining  so  brightly  before  me. 
I  have  undertaken  an  herculean  task  for  the  coming  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  feel  like  a  Hercules  at  it,  too ;  for,  if  I 
succeed — and,  with  steady  perseverance,  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not— I  am  promised  a  double  income  from  next  April 
onwards!  Here's  good  news  for  the  dear  mother,  since  it 
makes  me  a  little  worthier  of  her  peerless  child.  Adieu,  sweet 
Helen,  till  to-morrow  afternoon ;  and,  trust  me,  darling,  I'm  not 
a  man  to  creep  up  under  adverse  circumstances,  where,  with 
courage  and  energy,  I  might  spring  over  them!  My  sister 
Effie's  love  to  you,  with  that  of  your  devoted 

"John  Ambrose." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  Helen  had  received  just  two  years 
ago.  And  John  Ambrose  had  never  been  heard  of  since !  It 
was  proved  that  he  had  started,  as  he  promised,  on  his  visit  to 
the  Ferns,  but,  from  that  hour,  no  tidings  of  his  fate  ever 
reached  the  shore.  The  canoe  was  seen  floating,  empty,  some 
distance  out  to  sea ;  was  picked  up,  and  restored  to  its  owner, 
and  the  only  possible  inference  that  could  be  drawn  was,  that 
John  Ambrose  had  perished  in  the  waters. 

Long  was  Helen's  reason  despaired  of ;  long  even  her  life; 
but  she  recovered  at  last ;  recovered,  to  know  she  must  look  for 
John  Ambrose  no  more  till  that  day  when  the  sea  shall  give 
up  its  death. 

And  she  grew  resigned  ;  tranquilly,  if  not  cheerfully,  went 
about  her  hourly  work ;  devoting  herself  to  the  mother  who  had 
suffered  so  much  with  and  for  her ;  and,  in  one  way  or  another, 
brightening  up  every  fisher's  hut  in  that  little  Anglo-Alpine 
village. 

She  is  now,  however,  to  do  a  wife's  duty,  show  a  wife's  love 
to  another.     Will  the  task  be  hard  ?    Will  she  fail  in  it  ? 

Unconsciously  her  thoughts  have  wandered  into  dreamland, 
while  she  has  sat  in  that  little  romantic  arbour,  overarched 
by  the  gold  and  rosy  lights  of  autumn  sunset,  and  surrounded  by 
flowers  that,  having  drank  in  the  dewdrops,  were  now  returning 
sweet  odour  as  their  thanksgiving. 

May-day !  how  wild  a  fancy  has  possessed  her  slumber !  She 
dreams  that,  in  one  of  the  holy  churches — a  church  she  has  never 
seen,  but  only  read  of — she  is  married  to  John  Ambrose ! 

There  are  children  throwing  reft  cherry-blossoms  on  her  path, 

••y  infants  scattering  closed  buds,  creamy  white,  before  her 
;  the  spring  flowers  of  a  sunny  May  are  blooming  out  for 
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her ;  a  magic  halo  of  prismatic  colours,  delicately  pure,  trans- 
cendently  beautiful,  fills  the  scene  around.  But  one  dark 
figure  creeps  into  the  church,  crawls,  bends  before  her,  and 
stealthily  clasps  a  snake  of  gold  about  her  wrist.  There  is 
blood  upon  the  gold ! 

With  a  sudden  start  she  wakes,  frightened,  from  her  dream ; 
and,  from  some  impulse  she  cannot  explain,  flings  the  gold 
locket  from  her  hand  upon  the  gravel  at  her  feet.  She  is  awake 
now,  indeed !  a  secret  spring  in  the  locket  has  been  jerked  open 
by  the  fall,  and — ^what  is  disclosed  ? — a  miniature  !  The  painted 
likeness  of  John  Ambrose  !  and  under  It  a  strange  am^gama- 
tioD  of  initials : — 

"J.  A,  to  H,  G.,  August,  18—/' 

It  may  have  been  some  twenty  minutes  later  that,  not  having 
made  her  appearance  at  the  usual  tea-hour,  Mrs.  Gwylliam 
went  to  look  for  her  daughter  in  the  garden,  and  foimd  her  in 
a  deep  swoon  in  the  harbour. 

"Effie,  Effie!"  she  called  frantically  to  Effie  Ambrose,  who 
was  paying  a  visit  at  the  Ferns.  "Effie  !'*  cried  the  poor 
mother  again,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  "  Come,  come  !  my  child  has 
fainted ! " 

Effie  flew  to  the  harbour  and  assisted  Mrs.  Gwylliam  in 
restoring  Helen  to  consciousness.  Under  their  tender  ministra- 
tions, she  gradually  revived. 

"The  locket!  look  at  that  locket,  mother !  Effie,  pick  it  up 
quickly,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  as  she  recovered  reason. 

"  What  locket,  Helen,  dear  ?  where  shall  I  look  for  it  ? 

"There,  there!  on  the  gravel  it  dropped — I  mean,  I  threw 
it — see  ! "  and  Effie  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  locket,  which 
was  now  passed  tremblingly  from  one  hand  to  another  of  the 
little  agitated  group. 

"  It  is  the  very  one  my  brother  showed  to  me  the  evening 
before  that  dreadful  day ! "  exclaimed  Effie,  turning  deadly  pale, 
as  a  frightful  suspicion  entered  her  brain.  "  It  had  only  just 
come  down  from  London ;  he  showed  me  the  picture  with  such 
delight ;  thought  you  would  value  it  so  much ; — strange  !  strange 
how  it  could  have  come  into  Mr.  Wilmot's  possession ! 

Helen  shivered.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  cottage,  mother ;  I  am 
not  welL" 

Another  beautiful  August  morning  rose  on  the  sea-side 
village.  The  fishermen  had  turned  reapers,  and  were  busier  in 
the  harvest-field  than  in  their  boats  ;  exchanging  straight  oars 
and  silvery  fish  foi'  bending  ears  and  golden  sheaves.    Gleaners 
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were  rejoiciog  in  their  free  share  of  heaven's  bounty.  Children 
gathered  crimson  poppies,  and  bright  corn-cockles  in  place  of 
sea-weeds  and  other  treasures  of  pools ;  the  whole  village  was 
a  picture  of  rural  industry  and  peace,  while,  still  at  its  base, 
the  waves  murmured  continuously  their  own  quiet  tale  of  the 
sea. 

About  noon  James  Wilmot  called  at  the  Ferns.  He  was 
told  that  Miss  Gwylliam  was  Ul,  and  unable  to  see  him.  He 
repeated  his  visit  in  the  eveniog,  with  like  result.  The  next 
day  he  was  shown  into  the  little  parlour,  where  he  was  received 
by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  the  other  was  a  stranger  to  Wilmot. 

"Good-morning,"  he  began,  in  an  easy  tone,  when  the 
gravity  apparent  in  both  their  faces  inspired  him  with  an  un- 
defined uneasiness. 

"  You  gave  this  locket  to  Miss  Gwylliam,  I  believe,  did  you 
not  ?''  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  clear,  calm  voice,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  replied  Wilmot,  with  some  degree  of 
hauteur ;  but  suddenly  an  unaccountable  presentiment  of  coming 
evU  took  possession  of  him  ;  "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  '*  he  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  I  will  show  you  why  ! "  and  touching  the  unseen  spring, 
the  mysterious  sUde  flew  open  and  disclosed  the  miniature  of 
John  Ambrose. 

If  ever  guilt  betrayed  itself  in  mortal  face,  if  ever  super- 
stitious fear  filled  its  expression  with  horror,  they  did  so  now 
in  that  of  James  Wilmot.  He  turned  ashy  pale,  beads  of 
perspiration  started  on  his  forehead,  his  knees  gave  way  under 
him,  and  he  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  overcome  with  the 
sudden  and  terrible  violence  of  the  unexpected  shock. 

"  It  is  so,  then !  it  is  so  ! "  sorrowfully  said  the  old  clergyman ; 
"  rash,  miserable  young  man,  you  are-self-convicted  of  a  deadly 
crime.  Cruel,  cruel !  and  with  his  blood  upon  your  head,  you 
seek  the  hand  of  his  betrothed !" 

"  Give  me  water,"  gasped  Wilmot,  "  and  listen  to  me,  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

He  was  nearly  fainting ;  they  gave  him  wine,  which  revived 
him. 

"  I  loved  Miss  Gwylliam  madly,"  he  began,  "  and  as  madly 
hated  Ambrose.  For  him  she  refused  me ;  passion  and  jealousy 
goaded  me  to  frenzy ;  there  were  moments  when  I  could  have 
felled  him  to  earth  and  trampled  his  life  out  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  demon!  But  on  the  day  when  that  happened  I 
can  vow,  before  heaven,  that  I  had  no  murderous  feeling  in  my 
^eart.    I  was  on  the  island,  shooting  rabbits ;   suddenly  he  ap- 
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peared  before  me,  steering  his  canoe  for  the  same  spot.  He  landed, 
secured  the  boat,  and  loaded  his  fowling-piece ;  then,  with  all  the 
energies  of  strong  young  manhood,  with  all  the  gay  bright  look 
of  a  happy  lover,  he  began  bounding  up  the  rocks.  The  spirit 
of  Cain  seized  upon  me ;  I  stood  aside,  frantic  with  hate  and 
rage ;  he  was  just  springing  over  a  little  ravine,  when  I — I — I 
gave  him  a  blow  with  the  stock  of  my  gun.  He  fell  almost 
stunned,  not  quite.  Then  terrible  words  ensued ;  I  know  not 
what  I  did ;  but  the  next  thing  I  became  conscious  of  was  that 
he  lay  dead  on  the  rock  at  my  feet.  Then  a  great  remorse  struck 
me.  I  hastily  unfastened  his  waistcoat  to  see  if  still  the  heart 
beat,  when  that  locket — that  fatal  locket — caught  my  eye.  I 
knew  at  once  who  it  was  for — his  gift  to  her  !  I  seized  it  with 
the  clutch  of  a  maniac.  No  more  mercy  softened  my  heart ; 
I  spumed  the  lifeless  body  with  my  foot  over  the  next 
ledge  of  rock."  Wilmot  paused  ;  a  choking  sensation  seemed  to 
come  over  him,  but  hastily  gathering  up  his  hardihood,  he  re- 
sumed :  *'  I  heard  steps  approaching,  people  were  strolling  about 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel — chapel  ?  how  I  had  desecrated  every- 
thing that  was  holy  ! — they  might  come  my  way  before  I  could 
make  good  my  escape.  I  sprang  down  to  where  the  canoe  was 
secured,  cut  its  fastenings,  and  let  it  off  loose  to  sea,  then  ran 
round  the  other  side  where  my  own  boat  was  moored,  leaped  in, 
and  got  quietly  back  to  the  village.  It  was  a  moonlight  night, 
everyone  was  asleep,  I  thought  I  would  just  steal  down  to  the 
beach  and  look  at  the  island.  A  restless  feeling  of  fear  oppressed 
me ;  I  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  strained  my  eyes,  but  could 
see  nothing ;  it  must  have  been  a  disturbed  fancy,  so  I  walked 
home  and  tried  to  forget  what  had  happened  that  day.  Early 
next  morning  I  took  my  gun  and  crossed  over  again  to  the 
island,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  I  loitered,  shooting  gulls ; 
a  few  sportsmen  I  met  going  about  as  usual,  on  the  look-out 
for  snipe,  and  by-and-bye  I  stole  down  to  the  marked  spot.  Not 
a  trace  remained !  and  all  was  safe  !  The  body  had  evidently 
been  washed  into  deep  sea  by  the  tide ;  watch,  money,  all  would 
help  to  sink  it ;  only  that  locket  removed,  which,  under  just 
retnbution,  was  to  sink  me  ! "  He  groaned,  put  his  hands  over 
his  face,  and  seemed  once  more  overcome  with  his  emotion. 
His  auditors,  too,  were  visibly  affected.  Presently  Wilmot  con- 
tinued :  "  The  inquiries  attending  Ambrose's  disappearance  went 
on,  and  I  kept  myself  aloof  from  sight  of  Miss  Gwylliam.  At 
length  the  finding  of  the  empty  canoe  put  the  whole  matter  to 
rest,  and  I  began  to  breathe  freely  again.  I  had  hitherto  con* 
cealed  the  locket  in  my  desk.  Now  I  opened  it,  and  found  a 
lock  of  hair — I  knew  too  well  whose — I  burnt  it,  and  thought 
all  safe,  little  dreaming   that  within  that  thin  inner  case  lay 
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evidence  that  would  disclose  the  tragedy,  and  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  my  guilt.  So  I  put  it  by  till  my  day  of  doom!" 
With  difficulty  Wilmot  continued ;  "  It  is  all  over  with  me 
now,  I  give  myself  up  to  justice.  A  righteous  providence  has 
indeed  punished  an  idolatry  which  led  to  such  crime.  If  any 
excuse  can  be  found,  it  is  in  my  wild,  jealous  love — a  love 
stronger  than  death !  John  Ambrose  is  avenged  !  Gentlemen, 
I  have  no  more  to  say."  He  bowed  his  head,  and  sunk  back 
exhausted  in  the  chair. 

The  gentlemen  were  both  touched  at  this  wretched  recital  of 
sin  and  remorse, 

"  We  have  authority  to  commit  you  for  trial,  James  Wilmot," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  gravely.  "  You  must  take  your  place 
in  a  felon's  cell  until  the  spring  assizes,  and  then  your  verdict 
will  be  manslaughter  or  murder,  as  the  best  judgment  of  your 
fellow  men  shall  decide  in  your  case.  I  pity  you,  while  I 
abhor  your  unjustifiable  crime.  You  can  make  no  atonement 
for  that,  but  you  can  pray  that  the  great  atonement  which 
has  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  may  cancel  the  enor- 
mity of  yours,  and  show  you  the  mercy  you  did  not  show 
your  poor  victim." 

It  was  a  benevolent  old  man  who  spoke  thus,  a  magistrate 
and  clergyman.  James  Wilmot  was  removed  to  the  county 
prison,  there  to  await  his  earthly  sentence,  and  that  little  sea- 
side village  beheld  him  no  more. 


^twlledions  of  ^arrack  fife  in  %xthA 


CHAPTER  Y.— {Continued). 

That  night  friends  were  written  to  in  England,  and  desired  to 
come  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Mrs.  Venables  was  told 
that  the  crisis  was  past  instead  of  coming  on,  and  that,  how- 
ever improbable  it  might  seem,  in  twenty-four  hours  they  would 
be  able  to  move  her  husband,  and  that  her  own  presence  was 
wanted  immediately  in  the  old  house  at  home  to  prepare  it 
properly  for  the  invalid.  Her  uncle  was  to  take  her,  and  return 
for  the  patient.  The  wife  was  completely  deceived,  though  she 
still  consented  to  the  plan  with  some  reluctance. 
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She  had  been  much  touched  for  some  days  previously  by  the 
endless  enquiries  from  his  brother  ofiBcers  as  to  how  the  invalid 
was  progressing,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  proof  of  their 
regard  and  respect  for  him,  and  was  surprised  when  an  old  major 
bluntly  volunteered  the  information,  after  an  inspection  of  cards, 
that  the  enquiries  were  mostly  from  juniors,  and  the  anxiety 
was  due,  not  to  a  wish  for  his  convalescence,  but  that  a  step 
without  purchase  might  occur  in  the  regiment. 

We  all  remember  hearing  of  an  officer  laying  a  bet  that  he 
would  cause  a  Dublin  jaunting-car  driver  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  fare.  He  jumped  in,  drove  fifty  yards,  and  gave  the  man  a 
sovereign.  The  answer  was,  "  Shure  an*  yer  honour,  give  a  poor 
divil  a  trifle  to  drink  the  like  of  yer  honour's  health  without 
breaking  into  the  golden  shilling."  So  the  bet  was  lost.  One 
day  when  her  husband  was  on  guard,  Mrs.  V.  wished  to  know 
how  he  was  getting  on ;  she  therefore  took  a  jaunting-car  and 
drove  to  the  place.  The  fare  was  sixpence.  Determined  to 
have  no  contention,  she  tendered  half-a-crown ;  the  car  man 
immediately  demanded  half-a-sovereign.  The  reply  being, 
*'  Why,  your  fare  is  only  sixpence,"  the  rejoinder  was, "  That  may 
be,  lady  :  but  an  ye  don't  give  me  what  I  ask  for,  111  summons 
you  before  the  justices,  and  that  won't  be  a  nice  thing  for  a  lady 
like  you  to  be  summoned  by  a  car-driver."  The  lady,  unfor- 
tunately not  being  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  it  ended  in  the  car-driver  walking  off  with  the 
half-crown  as  well  as  the  half-sovereign,  he  decidedly  refusing 
to  refund  the  former,  having  got  possession  of  the  latter,  telling 
the  unfortunate  victim  that  "an'  shure  she  might  say  her 
prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin  that  she  had  got  off  so  cheaply." 

The  following  is  also  an  instance  of  how  readily  an  expert 
Irishman  adapts  himself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  very  midst  of  the  severe  sickness  which  threw 
such  gloom  over  the  tiny  household  a  man,  apparently  from 
the  country,  with  an  enormous  hamper  of  eggs,  poultry,  &c., 
demanded  to  see  the  mistress.  He  said  he  had  arrived  direct 
from  the  mess-sergeant,  who  had  told  him  of  the  master's  illness, 
and  how  he  was  ever  so  much  better,  and  how  the  doctor  had 
said,  that  very  morning  at  breakfast,  as  how  he'd  want  all  the 
feeding  possible  in  no  time,  and  that  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Virgin,  shure  the  Colonel  was  dining  out  that  day,  and  the 
luess-butler,  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  chickens,  had  sent  that 
hamper  for  the  missus  to  buy.  The  hamper  was  purchased  at 
au  exorbitant  price.  Paddy  said  he  was  going  back  to  the 
barracks,  and  likely  the  missus  would  like  to  send  the  mess- 
butler  a  trifle  for  his  thoughtfulness.  This  was  also  done,  when, 
as  it  happened,  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  mess-butler  came. 

N  2 
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The  man  had  been  turned  out  of  the  barracks  for  ofifering  things 
for  sale  quite  unfit  for  human  food,  had  heard  of  the  Captain's 
illness  accidentally,  and  had  acted  upon  it  with  the  usual 
inventive  faculties  of  a  Paddy. 

On  one  occasion  a  woman  sent  word  that  her  husband  was 
lying  dead  in  her  cabin,  and  every  article  of  furniture  had  been 
sold  to  procure  the  comforts  necessary  for  his  illness.  -A  person 
was  sent  to  investigate.  The  cottage  was  apparently  almost 
denuded  of  furniture,  and  there  was  a  man  in  bed  who  appeared 
to  be  dead.  Great  was  the  disappointment  at  finding  that  no 
money  was  forthcoming.  They  were  informed  that  the  food  and 
necessary  articles  should  be  sent,  and  the  proper  authorities 
communicated  with  in  reference  to  the  burial. 

The  woman  sent  to  investigate  had  forgotten  some  question 
which  she  had  been  told  to  ask,  and  she  returned-  Great  was 
her  surprise  at  hearing  voices,  the  "lone  widow  "  being  the  only 
inmate  of  the  cabin  when  she  left,  and  still  much  more  was  she 
surprised  to  hear  loud  abuse  of  "the  cuteness  of  them  hard-hearted 
Saxons,  at  not  relieving  at  once  with  gould  so  piteous  a  tale." 
On  her  tapping  for  admission,  the  corpse  himself  opened  the 
door,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  flour  still  on  his  face,  and 
the  grave  clothes  still  around  him,  while  chairs  and  similar 
things  had  already  re-appeared  from  their  hiding-places. 


Stranger  i\u  Jfittioii, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

(Continued  from  page  138.^ 

"  And  what  is  that  ? "  said  Nicholas. 

**  Power,  yoimg  man ;  have  you  yet  to  learn  that  ?" 

"  Power ! "  repeated  Nicholas,  involuntarily  glancing  over  the 
uncouth  figure  beside  him. 

"  Yes,  power,"  said  the  man,  growing  more  erect. 

"  Are  you  a  comedian  ? "  asked  our  hero. 

"  No,  and  yet  I  play  a  part,  and  many  parts ;  to  quote  the  Bard 
of  Avon's  silver  stream — '  I  am  not  what  I  seem  1 '  But  you 
were  saying  you  would  share  your  slender  purse  with  me  ? '' 

"  Willingly,  if  you  are  in  real  distress,"  said  Nicholas. 

'*  Young  man,  you  may  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  yet  you 
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are  a  novice  in  the  world's  ways,"  said  the  stranger.  "  But  you 
are  frank,  generous,  and  honorable,  and  though  I  have  lost  all 
pretensions  to  what  men  call  honour,  I  have  still  a  lingering 
veneration  for  its  name,  as  some  have  for  the  relics  of  thrones 
and  altars  their  own  hands  have  plucked  down.  You  are  in- 
deed generous,  and,  unsuspecting  fraud,  would  have  shared  your 
little  all  with  me !  I  have  said  I  possess  power,  I  will  add, 
wealth  is  at  my  command.  Let  me  return  your  intended  kind- 
ness. Help  yourself  to  whatever  sum  your  wants  may  require," 
he  continued,  handing  a  well-filled  purse  to  our  hero, "  dive  deeply, 
take  what  you  can  grasp,  the  loss  I  shall  not  feel.  I  stole — 
(nay,  do  not  start  so,  I  only  use  a  figure  of  speech)  early  in  life 
I  stole  Aladdin's  lamp ;  the  philosopher's  stone  was  a  dream, 
Aladdin's  lamp  is  a  bright  reality,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
beggar's  wallet!" 

"A  thousand  thanks  ioi  your  generosity," said  Nicholas,  "but 
I  must  not,  cannot  avail  myself  of  it,  nevertheless." 

"  You  are  scrupulous,  or  more  likely  proud,"  said  the  stranger, 
"you  will  not  receive  a  favour,  though  so  ready  to  bestow  one ! " 

*'  Pardon  me/'  replied  Nicholas  frankly,  "  the  few  shillings  I 
possess  were  given  to  me,  and  I  received  them  from  the  kind 
donor  with  only  such  reluctance  as  the  fear  of  yet  further  strait- 
ening his  already  narrow  means  occasioned.  Yes,  I  unscrupu- 
lously accepted  his  assistance,  but  then  I  knew  it  was  that  of — " 
And  here  our  hero  paused,  with  natural  reluctance  to  injure  the 
feelings  of  his  extraordinary  companion. 

*'  Let  me  finish  your  speech  for  you,"  said  he,  without  evincing 
the  least  vexation.  "  You  were  sure  it  was  that  of  an  honour- 
able man  ?  True,  I  am  not  exactly  what  the  world  classes  as  such. 
'Honour  among  thieves,'  you  know,  is  an  old  saying,  and 
doubtless  founded  on  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  I 
assure  you  there  is  a  rude  sort  of  honour  among  cadgers — I  beg 
pardon,  you  are  not  familiar  with  our  vocabulary — among  beg- 
gars, I  mean.  For  instance,  we  are  faithful  to  each  other,  and  as 
a  body  are  loyal  to  our  elected  king." 

"  Your  king  ! "  repeated  Nicholas. 

"  0,  yes  !  we  do  not  form  a  republic,  there  is  a  sovereign 
among  the  beggars,  who  legislates  more  like  an  autocrat  than  a 
limited  monarch,  and — ^let  me  deprecate  your  surprise — I  am 
he !  My  power  is  extensive,  my  revenue  considerable,  exclu- 
sive of  my  private  fortune.  But  I  fear  you  will  suppose  me  a 
fugitive  from  some  lunatic  asylum  unless  I  give  you  a  more  suc- 
cinct account  of  my  position.  To  begin  as  story-tellers  always 
do,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  particularly  sober,  staid 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  named — no  matter  what ; 
but  he  was  an  excellent  man,  of  unimpeachable  character,  and 
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of  good  family,  even  nobty  coanected.  He  always  did  his  duty, 
and  usually  succeeded  in  inducing  other  people  to  do  theirs ; 
but  he  had  a  son,  with  whom  his  example  and  exhortations 
failed ;  he  was  a  wild,  reckless  prodigal,  who  was  guilty  of 
various  misdemeanours  ere  other  boys  of  a  similar  age  had 
learnt  that  there  is  a  safe  or  pleasant  spot  on  earth  beyond 
the  shadow  of  their  mother's  wing.  I  was  that  unfortunate 
delinquent.  At  an  early  age,  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind 
and  morals,  I  was  entered  at  T Grammar-school,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  former  was  improved  in  the  reverse  ratio  of  the  latter. 
Ere  I  had  been  a  scholar  many  months  I  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  farmers'  poultry-yards  than 
was  consistent  with  my  duties  as  a  diligent  student,  or  with 
my  character  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  and  a  divine.  Many  a 
dark  night  I  spent  poaching  on  the  said  farmers'  preserves  of 
niceties,  and  my  comrades  eagerly  regaled  themselves  on  the 
dainties  my  daring  had  procured,  though  many  were  wanting  in 
courage  to  join  in  my  adventures,  or  to  share  the  shame  and 
penance  which  discovery  would  entail.  Meanwhile,  they  sup- 
posed they  were  not  bound  to  know  whence  I  procured  such 
supplies  of  ducks,  fowls,  &c.,  any  more  than  the  old  crone  who 
cooked  them  without  question,  so  that  she  was  well  paid. 
Many  a  youth  who  shared  in  those  petty  pilferings,  some  who  even 
assisted  in  their  execution,  are  now  honourable  men,  standing 
high  in  the  world's  estimation,  while  I,  who  had  not  more  sin, 
only  more  daring,  am  an  outcast  from  society  and  a  beggar ! 
But  I  must  rememember  I  am  a  sovereign,  and,  like  Lear, '  every 
inch    a  king.'       Our    depredations    at  last  became  notorious. 

T School  had  long  been  under  such  lax  discipline  that  an 

internal  reform  (such  as  public  opinion  required  and  demanded) 
would  have  been  impossible  without  expelling  some  of  the 
youths.  I  really  believe  I  was  far  from  being  the  worst  among 
them.  I  had  my  moments  of  soft  contrition,  when' the  remem- 
brance of  my  mother  and  of  her  tenderness,  would  melt  even 
my  nature,  and  had  she  been  at  hand  to  remonstrate,  had  any 
one  with  a  kindly  nature  been  near  to  persuade  and  warn  me, 

?erchance  I  might  have  been  snatched  from  ruin.  As  it  was, 
,  being  the  boldest  spirit,  w^as  marked  as  a  ringleader,  and 
fully  expecting  some  denouement  as  offensive  to  my  pride  as  to 
my  feelings,  I  took  to  the  greenwood  one  starry  night,  and,  both 
weary  in  mind  and  body,  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  beggars,  who  made  the 
woods  ring  with  their  shouts  of  merriment.  Perhaps  taking 
pity  on  my  youth  (for  I  was  scarcely  fifteen)  an  old  woman  of 
the  party  had  covered  me  in  my  sleep  with  her  woollen  cloak, 
and  had  raised  my  head  on  a  pillow  of  moss,  both  of  which  had 
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doubtless  tended  to  procure  me  a  much  more  comfortable  sleep 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed  in  the  night  air.  The 
b^ars  invited  me  to  partake  of  their  repast,  which  seemed  to 
me  very  luxurious,  considering  the  professed  poverty  of  their 
fraternity.  I  had  some  scruples,  too,  as  to  how  far  I  was  jus- 
tified in  sharing  in  that  which  had  probably  been  procured  by 
dishonest  means,  being  almost  unconscious  that  my  own  practices 
had  been  equally  objectionable,  and  that  the  frolic  of  the  gen- 
tleman's son  is  just  as  blamable  as  the  larceny  of  professional 
pickpockets.  But  the  pleadings  of  my  conscience,  such  as  they 
were,  were  speedily  stopped  by  the  imperative  clamours  of 
appetite.  I  joined  in  the  beggars'  feast,  and  ere  it  concluded^ 
had  heard  so  many  glowing  accounts  of  the  delights  of  their 
varied  and  adventurous  life,  that  I  fully  resolved  to  break 
every  tie  which  bound  me  to  civilised  existence,  and  to  embrace 
a  career  which  promised  all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  a  con- 
tinued series  of  romantic  adventures.  In  fact,  I  immediately 
discarded  my  usual  attire,  assumed  that  of  picturesque  distress, 
stained  my  face  considerably  darker  than  nature  had  made  it, 
and  rendered  myself  quite  unrecognisable,  unless  perchance  to 
the  eye  of  my  mother,  had  she  seen  me.  In  oui*  profession,  as 
in  others,  there  are  grades  ;  I  rose  rapidly  in  mine,  and  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  was  chosen  King  of  the  Beggars.  A  talent 
for  personating  various  characters,  the  cast-away  sailor,  the 
bumt-out  farmer,  the  distressed  mechanic,  the  veteran  dis- 
charged soldier,  &c.,  was  my  stepping-stone  to  fortune,  together 
with  a  reckless,  daring  spirit  that  stopped  at  nothing,  however 
difficult.  I  have,  by  these  means,  succeeded  in  realising  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  hope  to 
retire  and  enjoy  it  with  my  family." 

"  You  are,  then,  married  ? "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  King  of  the  Beggars ;  "  and  my  marriage 
was  about  the  strangest  part  of  my  adventures.  I  married  for 
love,  and  had  the  happiness  of  winning  a  bride  as  lovely  as  she 
was  amiable  and  accomplished.  You  look  astonished,  but  you 
will  be  more  so  when  I  tell  you  that  I  wooed  and  won  her  in 
the  disguise  of  an  old  mendicant,  in  fact,  as  you  see  me  now, 
exactly  in  my  present  costume,  which  has  been  a  favourite  one 
with  me  ever  since.  I  one  day  happened  to  solicit  charity  in  a 
more  than  usually  pathetic  manner  at  the  open  window  of 
a  countiy  house ;  near  that  window  a  young  lady  was  seated 
reading.  She  was  very  lovely,  and  as  she  gazed  on  my  apparent 
misery,  compassion  lent  such  an  added  charm  to  her  counten- 
ance, tJiat  it  fairly  won  my  heart.  I  fell  in  love,  as  the 
saying  is,  at  first  sight.  But  I  will  not  inflict  on  you  the 
recital  of  my  love-making,  so  will  only  add  that,  after  a  few 
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weeks,  during  which  I  had  had  numerous  conversations  with 
ray  inamorata,  and  had  received  various  marks  of  her  benevo- 
lence, I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself  and  to  throw  off  my 
disguise.  Her  surprise  equalled  my  assurance,  but  I  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her  that  my  part  had  been  assumed  as  one 
of  those  stratagems  allowable  in  love  and  war,  and  then  satisfied 
her  scruples  by  appearing  for  awhile  in  a  character  to  which  my 
birth  and  education,  if  not  my  conduct,  gave  me  some  claim, 
— that  of  a  gentleman.  I  slipped  into  it  with  a  perfect  feeling  of 
ease,  and  dismissed  it  as  readily  when  my  marriage  was  con- 
cluded, and  I  had  spent  a  few  months  of  great  happiness  with 
my  charming  bride.  During  the  interval,  I  had  very  nearly 
been  deposed  from  my  kingly  power,  but  appearing  again  among 
my  subjects,  all  their  loyalty  reawoke,  and  I  resumed  my  former 
habits,  occasionally  seeking  my  wife's  society  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time.  I  really  think  that  our  frequently  suspended  intercourse 
has  done  much  towards  keeping  up  the  good  understanding 
which  has  continued  to  exist  between  us.  I  have  never  im- 
parted to  her  the  source  of  my  fortune ;  she  believes  me  to  be 
absorbed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  consequently  accounts  to 
herself  for  my  frequent  absences  by  supposing  that  I  make 
journeys  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  confided  to  an  agent.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  I  approach  my  own  door,  and  ask  charity,  in  one  of  my 
numerous  disguises,  to  be  assured  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
my  family,  for  I  love  them  fondly ;  but  such  is  my  attachment  to 
the  adventurous  life  I  have  so  long  led,  that  I  cannot  yet  sum- 
mon resolution  to  abandon  my  royalty,  and  devote  myself  to 
home.  The  day  of  my  abdication  will  certainly  come,  but  when, 
I  know  not.     Meanwhile,  what  think  you  of  my  history  ? " 

"Frankly, I  think  it  a  most  lamentable  one,"  said  Nicholas; 
"  a  life  of  (forgive  the  words)  fraud  and  dissembling,  can  never 
produce  self-respect  or  happiness." 

"  True,"  replied  the  beggar,  sighing ;  "  but  it  would  be  morti- 
fying to  find  one's  talents  lying  idle  for  want  of  a  theatre  on 
which  to  display  them." 

"  Still  more  mortifying  to  find  one's  virtues  corroding  for  want 
of  proper  exercise,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Virtues !  I  never  had  any  in  my  life,  unless  you  reckon 
ambition  one,"  said  the  beggar. 

"  Ambition  !  Surely  you  have  never  listened  to  its  voice  ? "  said 
Vanderblitzen. 

"  But  indeed  I  have,  though,  and  at  one' time  I  could  not  sleep 
for  the  fame  of  a  celebrated  man  whom  I  wished  to  emulate." 

"  Indeed  !  who  might  he  be  ?  " 

"  Bampfield  Moore  Carew,  who,  born  a  century  before  my  time, 
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ran  very  much  the  sort  of  career  I  have  run.    Like  me,  a  clei^- 

man's  sou ;  like  me,  a  scholar  of  T Grammar-school;  like  me, 

a  wandering  beggar ;  like  me,  a  crowned  monarch,  but  happier 
than  I,  his  memory  will  live  when  mine  is  forgotten.  But  I  fear 
my  narrative  has  not  had  the  effect  on  you  which  T  intended. 
I  had  meant  it  to  convert  you  entirely." 

"  To  what  ? "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  To  a  jolly  beggar." 

"  I  hope  for  a  less  irksome  and  more  honourable  employment," 
said  Nicholas ;  "  pardon  my  reflections  on  your  profession." 

*'  Pardon  you,  my  good  fellow?  of  course  I  do;  we  must  be  indul- 
gent to  human  weakness  ;  but  I  pity  you,  indeed  I  do,  or,  rather, 
I  pity  the  want  of  spirit  which  will  induce  a  man  to  immure 
himself  in  prison  (a  ship  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  prison), 
and  resign  himself  to  labour  for  life,  when  he  might  enjoy  ease, 
independence,  fun  and  frolic  as  I  do,  and  hope  to  do,  for  many  a 
long  year  to  come,  my  good  friend." 

"  You  pity  me  I "  said  Nicholas. 

"Yes,  as  I  did  the  silly  fellow  who  could  not  bear  confine- 
ment, and  so,  by  way  of  a  free  existence,  went  to  take  care  of  the 
lights  at  the  Eddystone." 

"  And  from  my  heart  I  compassionate  you,  sir,"  said  Nicholas, 
seriously ;  "  but  I  hope  time  will  alter  your  views,  and  give  you 
to  see  things  in  a  different  light,  as  it  has  me,  for  I  feel  that  my 
existence  has  been  vainly  spent  so  far." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  saying  what  time  may  produce,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  under  different  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  trust  we  may,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  cannot  do  other  than 
wish  every  good  in  life  to  one  so  generous.  Will  it  be  indiscreet 
if  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name,  that  I  may  at  least  know  to 
whom  my  gratitude  is  due  for  the  kindness  you  offered  me  so 
freely  ?" 

"  My  name  ! "  said  the  beggar,  with  a  start.  "  My  name,  sir  ? 
I  have  no  name.  I  am  sorry, — I  am  grieved  that  you  will  not 
accept  my  assistance ;  but  pray  remember  if  you  ever  want  a 
friend  in  need,  and  can  obtain  none  better  than  myself,  you 
will  find  what  you  seek  on  inquiring  for  Tinking  Km,  at  the 
sign  of  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  Plymouth.    Farewell !  " 

"Farewell!"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  as  he 
contemplated  the  wasted  life  and  talents  of  the  unfortunate  man 
(for  our  hero  had  lately  acquired  the  habit  of  amusing  his  mind 
by  philosophy) ;  "  farewell ! " 

They  separated,  each  pursuing  a  different  route,  each  turning 
back  to  look  again  at  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN  HONOURABLE   OLD    FRIEND    IS   BETTEB   THAN   A  DOUBTFTTL  NEW 

ACQUAINTANCE. 

Our  hero  entered  Plymouth  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood, 
alternately  dwelling  on  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  Juana's 
death ;  the  scarcely  less  sad  fate  of  her  fair  young  sister ;  the 
interruption  of  his  correspondence  and  friendship  with  his  early 
friend,  Jefferson ;  the  image  of  sweet  Elizabeth — for  whom  he 
knew  no  other  name ;  his  late  singular  road-side  acquaintance, 
and  finally  his  possible  disappointment  in  finding  a  berth ; — with 
all  these  subjects  of  cogitation  his  mind  could  not  be  troubled 
with  vacuity.  Still  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  hope  certainly 
predominated  over  his  other  feelings.  Plunged  in  deep  thought, 
he  was  walking  along  the  high-street  of  Plymouth.  The  day 
was  close  and  sultry ;  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and,  quite 
unconsciously,  walked  on  with  his  head  uncovered.  An  officer 
in  naval  uniform  passed  him,  looking  very  attentively  at  his 
face  all  the  time.  But  Nicholas  was  too  deeply  lost  in  a  reverie 
to  notice  the  scrutinising  attention  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
He  was  roused  by  a  smart  tap  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  words 
"  There's  a  berth^now,  on  board  the  Leander,  messmate  !  What ! 
won't  you  heave  to  ?  " 

Nicholas  turned  round,  and  his  surprise  equalled  his  joy  as  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  Frank  Weston,  whose  open, 
cordial  face,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Years  had  not 
altered  him  the  least,  and  it  was  some  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
Vanderblitzen  to  find  that  he  too  was  still  recognisable.  Of 
course  the  friends  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  a  great 
many  explanations  to  give  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  their 
mutual  long  stories,  Frank  Weston  exclaimed,  "  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  bursting  with  curiosity  to  know — pray  do  tell  me 
— ^what  this  ajosurd  masquerade  means  ^  for  you  are  rigged  in  a 
most  astonishing  fashion  ! " 

*'It  means,"  said  Nicholas,  ''that  I  was  naked,  and  a  good 
Christian  clothed  me  in  the  best  he  had  ! " 

Frank  immediately  grew  serious.  The  friends  adjourned  to  a 
private  room  at  an  inn,  where  they  could  more  conveniently 
carry  on  their  conversation.  Nicholas  related  all  his  personal 
adventures  to  his  friend,  only  omitting  such  parts  as  trenched 
on  those  too  deeply  deplored  to  be  lightly  spoken  of.  Frank 
Weston  was  too  impetuous  to  listen  to  the  tale  without  various 
exclamatory  remarks,  and  when  Nicholas  had  finished  he  cried, 
"  Listen  to  me,  my  fine  fellow,  now  your  yarn's  spun ;  throw 
care  to  the  dogs !     There's  a  vacant  berth,  as  I  told  you,  on 
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board  the  Leander.  If  you'll  condescend  to  the  cockpit,  apply 
for  it.  Captain  Warrenne  still  commands  her,  or  rather,  com- 
mands her  again.  You  were  always  a  favourite  of  his  only 
speak  the  word,  and  the  business  is  done  !  *' 

''  I  should  apply  most  gladly,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  there  are 
so  many  chances  against  my  success.  Condescend  to  the  cock- 
pit, Weston  !  I  should  think  myself  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
much  humbler  berth  under  present  circumstances;  but  you  know 
I  am  so  much  past  the  age  for  a  middy  ! " 

•^  You  don't  look  a  day  older  than  you  did,"  exclaimed  Frank ; 
"and  besides,  no  difficulties  are  made  about  age  nowadays. 
We  want  men,  not  boys,  for  hard  work  is  expected  ere  long  for 
the  navy.  You  shall  sleep  where  you  are  to-night.  To-morrow 
I  shall  manage  to  be  on  shore  early,  and  will  bring  with  me  the 
means  of  rigging  you  out  creditably.  Then  you  shall  present 
yourself  to  the  Captain,  and  the  bargain's  struck.  Come,  shake 
hands  upon  it." 

"  I  can't  thank  you  as  I  would,  Frank,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
emotion. 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  more  sensibly,  Vanderblitzen,"  said 
Weston,  "  and  choose  a  pleasant  theme.  Now  do  pray  answer  a 
question  on  a  subject  which  you  have  slily  avoided.  What  has 
become  of  that  handsome  Spanish  lady,  with  such  a  regal  name, 
that  you  used  to  rave  about  long,  long  ago  ? " 

"  She ! "  said  Nicholas,  changing  colour,  "  she  has  gone  to 
heaven,  to  be  an  angQl  still."  He  spoke  in  a  tone  which  pre- 
cluded further  questioning. 

"  And  your  Pylades  ?  or  your  Damon,  Jefferson  something, 
that  you  used  to  talk  of  so  incessantly  ?  " 

''  Ah,  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  years  !  "  said  Nicholas  with 
a  sigli,  "  he  returned  to  New  York ;  of  his  subsequent  fortunes  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  am  ignorant. .  I  have  lost  all — all  my  early 
friends  by  death  or — " 

'^  Come,  come  !  don't  be  downhearted,'*  interrupted  Frank,  "a 
cruise  in  the  Leander  will  lift  your  spirits  mast-high  !  I  declaire, 
anyone  would  think  that  you  were  in  love  for  the  seventeenth 
time !  Perhaps  you  are ;  but  never  mind,  you'll  certainly  get 
over  it  this  once.  The  last  love  is  the  thing  to  be  dreaded,  some- 
one told  me  the  other  day ;  it  clings  to  a  man  like  a  limpet  to  a 
rock.  Good-bye  !  good-bye !  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  picked 
you  up,  still  more  so  to  have  got  you  in  tow ! "  So  saying,  the 
kind-hearted,  but  rattling  Frank  Weston,  hurried  off  to  find  the 
means  of  equipping  his  companion.  He  did  not  tell  him,  when 
he  put  a  couple  of  bank-notes  in  his  hand  the  next  morning,  the 
perplexing  expedients  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  raise  the  money,  he  did  not  even  hint  at  having  had 
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any  difficulty  about  the  matter,  nor  did  our  hero  surmise  the 
truth,  until  he  had  heard  several  times  from  Frank  (in  the 
course  of  their  cruise)  in  answer  to  the  plain  question,  "What 
o'clock  is  it  by  your  chronometer  ? " 

"  0, 1  left  my  watch  at  Plymouth  for  repairs/' 

As  Weston  had  predicted,  Captain  Warrenne  gladly  received 
Vanderblitzen,  having  borne  him  well  in  remembrance  since 
their  parting  in  Jamaica.  "  You  find  us  looking  much  as  when 
we  parted,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,"  said  the  Captain  (whom  never- 
theless a  few  years  had  changed  from  a  middle-aged  man  into 
an  old  one) ;  "  I  mean,  with  regard  to  standing,"  he  added,  "  for  I 
know  time  has  done  more  than  its  work  on  my  old  hulk.  I  am 
still  a  captain,  and  have  no  prospect  of  advancement,  unless  the 
war  does  me  a  good  turn ;  but  most  likely  I  shall  be  shot  first 
Mr.  Weston  still  has  the  prefix  of  lieutenant ;  but  he  is  quite  a 
younker,"  said  the  old  captain  with  a  mischievous  smile,  "  and 
has  time  before  him.  You  must  not  think,  though,  that  we  have 
been  cruising  about  in  the  Leander  ever  since  the  old  times  in 
Jamaica  !  I  have  had  some  changes,  and  have  tried  the  sweets 
of  half-pay  with  a  large  family.  It  is  but  lately  that  a  singular 
chance  has  given  me  the  command  of  the  Leander  again,  and  for 
'auld  lang  syne'  every  plank  of  her  is  dear  to  me.  Mr. 
Weston,  with  his  usual  good  heart  (though  he  is  a  thoughtless 
younker),  applied  to  be  appointed  under  me,  though  I  think  he 
might  have  got  a  much  better  berth.  I  have,  moreover,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  number  of  my  old  crew;  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  be  surrounded  by  old  familiar  faces.  I  am  indeed 
gratified  to  put  your  name  on  ray  books,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  not  find  your  subordinate  situation  irksome, 
which  is  very  likely,  as  you  are  no  longer  a  younker  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  your  orders 
will  always,  I  hope,  find  me  prompt  to  obey,  though  I  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  command.  I  love  the  sea  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  without  relinquishing  one  iota  of  the  love  I  bear 
my  native  land,  I  hope  to  prove  myself  a  loyal  subject  in  the 
country  of  my  adoption,  for  such  England  is.^' 

"You  like  England,  then,  sir  ? "  said  the  captain. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "  though  my  little  know- 
ledge of  it  has  been  gained  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time ;  but  that  short  interval  has 
brought  me  acquainted  with  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
humanity  I  have  ever  met  with.  If  they  are  samples  of  your 
countrymen,  Britain  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  sons." 

Captain  Warrenne's  weak  point  was  a  very  amiable  one,— 
strong  nationality.  Nicholas,  by  his  praises  of  England,  had 
unwittingly  gratified  him  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  and 
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the  captain  very  handsomely  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
expressing  very  high  opinions  of  the  young  republic  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  fought  against  America  during  her 
glorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  it  was  precisely  those 
who  had  so  fought  that  knew  how  to  appreciate  their  brave 
opponents, — foes  it  would  be  unnatural  to  call  them,  considering 
their  near  relationship. 

Our  hero,  as  Frank  Weston  had  remarked,  was  scarcely 
changed ;  years  had  swept  over  him  with  little  effect.  His 
countenance  had  lost  nothing  of  its  animation,  but  had  gained 
in  manly  thought,  and  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was,  as  his 
friend  TVank  declared,  "  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  naval  officer,  and  as  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  noble 
character  of  a  British  sailor."  Being  already  experienced  in  sea 
matters,,  he  had  no  nautical  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  his  native 
ingenuity  and  quickness  of  apprehension  soon  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  minor  information  necessary  for  his  present  position. 
In  adopting  a  situation  in  life  usually  assumed  in  actual  boy- 
hood, Vanderblitzen  had  the  advantage  'of  bringing  with  him, 
not  only  manly  courage,  but  more  maturity  of  judgment,  while 
his  elastic  spirits  almost  taught  him  to  travel  back  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  boyhood.  They  were  stirring  times  in  which  he  entered 
the  British  navy ;  his  whole  soul  centred  ere  long  in  his 
profession.  He  had  no  time  for  melancholy  retrospection. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  fleet  who  looked  forward  with  a 
greater  thriU  of  enthusiasm  to  the  great  struggle  which  was 
about  to  take  place,  the  throes  of  which  were  already  felt. 
America  was  still  dear  to  him,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
her  were  unbroken ;  but  some  mysterious  charm,  the  source  of 
which  was  hidden  from  himself,  seemed  to  attach  him  to  the 
country  on  whose  hospitable  shores  he  had  been  thrown  in  the 
most  hopeless  condition  of  destitution  and  misery.  That  charm 
he  did  not  unravel  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  powerful  enough 
to  mould  his  destiny  for  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  NEW   EXISTENCE,   IN   WHICH   OUR    HEKO   FINDS    FULL   SCOPE   FOK 

HIS   ENEKQIES. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  February,  1797,  broke,  the  morning  of 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  British  history, 
the  day  which  crowned  one  hero  with  immortal  laurels,  and  wove 
the  first  green  leaves  in  the  proud  circlet  of  another,  destined  to 
surpass  him  in  celebrity.  Need  we  name  Jervis  and  Nelson  ? 
The  English  fleet  had  throughout  the 'preceding  night  kept  in  a 
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state  of  readiness  for  action,  and  at  daybreak  the  enemy  were 
in  sight.  An  enemy  every  way  despicable,  except,  perhaps,  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  for  the  Spaniards  had  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  to  oppose  to  fifteen  British  ships  ;  but,  however 
superior  in  numerical  force,  they  had  not  the  hearts  of  oak  within. 
Degenerate  in  every  w^ay  since  the  days  when  Spain  had  held  a 
high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  was  not  now  for 
national  independence,  or  at  the  sacred  word  of  freedom,  that 
she  unsheathed  her  rusted  sword ;  no,  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  a 
tyrannical  and  powerful  neighbour,  who,  under  the  specious 
name  of  an  ally,  was  proceeding  to  enslave  Spain  through  the 
pusillanimity  of  her  semi-imbecile  monarch.  What  hope  could 
she  have  of  victory,  while  fighting  in  so  unrighteous  a  cause  ? 
What  had  she  to  nerve  her  arm  for  the  struggle  ?  What  could 
she  expect  but  shame  and  ignominious  defeat  ?  It  is  generally 
known  that  it  was  with  faint  hearts  and  despairing  spirits  that 
the  Spanish  navy  engaged  in  the  unwilling  contest  of  the  14th 
February.  In  fact,  such  was  their  degraded  condition  that 
about  this  time  a  pasquinade  came  out  in  Madrid  offering  the 
officers  (civil  and  military)  of  Spain  for  sale,  to  which  was 
appended  an  offer  of  the  naval  officers  for  nothing,  in 
fact,  that  anyone  willing  to  take  them,  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  gratuity,  over  and  above  the  precious  gift !  To  return  to 
our  tale.  A  fog,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  haze,  had  for  a 
while  concealed  the  number  of  the  enemies  from  each  other. 
Probably  the  force  of  Sir  John  Jervis  was  greatly  over-estimated 
by  the  Spaniards.  When  the  mist  cleared  off,  the  British  ships 
were  found  lying  in  a  compact  body,  while  those  of  Spain  were 
scattered,  and  apparently  in  confusion.  Jervis,  the  veteran 
British  commander,  by  a  press  of  sail  and  a  skilful  manoeuvre, 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  thus  cut  off 
nine  of  their  number  from  the  main  body.  They  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  rejoin  their  friends  by  passing  to  leeward  of 
the  British,  at  least ;  but  one  of  the  nine  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  and  that  under  cover  of  the  dense  smoke ;  the  other 
eight  must  have  heard  somewhere  that  "  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour,"  for  they  took  to  flight,  and  only  reappeared  as  the 
action  drew  to  a  close.  Still,  however,  the  Spaniards  consider- 
ably out-numbered  their  foes,  and  in  weight  of  metal  surpassed 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  au 
engagement  with  the  British.  The  signal  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  given  for  the  ships  to  tack  in  succession.  One  man, 
one  man  only,  whose  ardent  genius  was  as  quick  to  conceive,  as 
his  energetic  will  was  strong  to  execute  his  bold  designs,  dared 
to  disobey  the  signal.  That  man  was  Commodore  Nelson. 
His  ship  (the  Captain),  wa's  in  the  rear  of  the  fleet ;  instead  of 
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tacking,  his  orders  were  to  loear,  and  never  were  orders  more 
joyfully  obeyed  by  a  crew,  for  his,  to  a  man,  adored  him.  This 
daring  manoeuvre  brought  him  into  action  with  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  The  Culloden,  under  the  brave  Trowbridge, 
immediately  joined  in  the  strife,  and  gloriously  supported  Nelson 
in  the  seemingly  unequal  contest.  For  one  long  hour,  the  two 
British  ships  maintained  the  struggle,  and  maintained  it  success- 
fully, though  receiving  a  murderous  fire  from  the  enemy, 
especially  from  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  the  Salvadar  del 
Mundo,  and  the  San  Isidro.  Then  came  a  little  respite  for  the 
devoted  men  who  had  shown  themselves  so  heroic.  The 
Blenheim  passed  between  them  and  the  enemy,  pouring  a  broad- 
side on  the  latter;  Captain  Collingwood  then  undertook  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo  and  the  San  Isidro,  which  had  dropped 
astern.  At  that  moment  Nelson's  ship  was  receiving  the  fire  of 
three  first-rates  !  Not  long  after,  having  been  nobly  supported 
by  Collingwood,  who  had  pressed  forward  to  the  help  of  his 
old  and  valued  friend.  Nelson  was  enabled  to  resume  his  station 
abreast  of  the  San  Josef  and  San  Nicholas,  Then  came  the 
startling,  spirit-stirring  cry  for  the  boarders !  Indeed,  to  board 
was  the  only  thing  of  which  the  crippled  Captain  was  capable. 
The  spirit  within  had  proved  too  bold  for  its  tenement. 

The  Captain  had  lost  her  topmast-sails,  ropes  were  gone,  even 
her  wheel  was  shot  away ;  but  though  the  dwelling-place  was 
worn,  the  struggling,  energetic  spirit  was  unbound  and  vic- 
torious. Captain  Berry,  who  had  been  Nelson's  first  lieutenant, 
was  the  first  man  that  leaped  into  the  enemy's  mizen  chains. 
A  taXL  young  man  with  a  countenance  of  glowing  animation, 
and  whose  whole  soul  was  centred  in  the  scene  before  him,  was 
in  the  act  of  springing  after  him.  "  Stay,  sir,"  said  the  Commo- 
dore, touching  him  on  the  arm,  "  stay,  you  shall  follow  me  ! " 
A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  young  man's  ex- 
pressive face,  but  it  was  only  momentary.  He  was  not  to  be 
even  the  second  in  boarding  the  San  Josef,  when  he  had  ardently 
wished  and  hoped  to  be  the  first ;  but  then  he  was  to  "  follow 
Nelson  ! "  apd  those  words  he  took  not  only  as  a  sheet-anchor  of 
hope,  but  as  a  prophecy.  The  honour  Vanderblitzen  had  coveted 
of  being  the  second,  since  he  could  not  be  first,  in  boarding  the 
enemy,  was  reserved  by  blind  destiny  for  a  soldier,  who  dashed 
in  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window,  and*  leapt  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Love's  Beauty. — (To  Bella.) 


I. 


Beauty's  refining  influence 

In  Bella  reigns  supreme ; 

There  is  a  charm  dwells  in  her  eyes 

More  bright  than  poet's  dream. 


II. 


Now  in  their  liquid  lovelight  gleams 
A  thought  I  fain  would  read, 
Yet  not  for  me  those  rainbow  beams, 
To  others  I  must  cede. 


III. 


0,  happy  lips  !  how  brilliantly 
Their  red  curves  shade  the  smile 
That  flits  from  eyes  to  mouth ;  alas ! 
Not  me  they  would  beguile. 


nr. 


Caught  in  those  meshes  of  brown  curls 
The  silken  snare  I  dread; 
Captive  my  heart,  although  my  breast 
May  ne'er  support  that  head. 


V. 


A  blush  now  spreads  the  pale,  soft  cheeks, 
A  dimple  stirs  their  calm. 
The  long  dark  lashes  drop — 'tis  thus 
Love  sounds  his  first  alarm. 


VI. 


Not  I  the  knight  who  hopes  to  win. 
Yet  Bella  lets  me  stay. 
To  worship  at  those  tiny  feet, 
With  this  my  poor  love  lay. 

Blanche  Medhurst. 


THE 
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MAY,  1870. 


lerman ; 

OE,   HIS    OWN    NOBILITY 
By  F,  Aikin-K  oktright. 


How  light  a  shadow  clouds  the  heaven  of  love,  puts  out  its  sun 
and  stars,  and  leaves  darkness  visible — darkness  that  may  be 
felt! 

May  failed  in  her  appointment  for  the  next  day,  and  two  more 
passed  without  her  appearing,  but  on  the  fourth  she  wrote 
hurriedly : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fulton, — If  you  do  not  see  me  for  a  few  days,  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  the  fault  mine.  I  am  beset  with  visitors; 
among  them  are  several  new  arrivals  from  England,  whom  I 
must  perforce  entertain.  I  weaiy  of  this  empty  sort  of  life,  emd 
sigh  for  something  beyond  it ;  but  I  must  submit,  I  suppose,  to 
what  I  hear  called  *  the  duties  of  my  station.'  Happy  those 
who  are  born  to  something  humbler  and  more  genial !  No 
wonder  the  Lady  of  Burleigh  died  when,  from  the  freedom  of 
natural  life,  she  was  brought  to  golden  chains,  to  wear  a  heavy 
coronet  instead  of  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Be  assured  that  I  will 
come  the  moment  I  can. — Ever  yours, 

''May  de  Bonneville." 

But  a  week  was  gone,  and  no  May  returned.     Was  she  false  ? 
fickle  ?    or  only  wanting  in  courage — that  sort  of  courage  that 
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we  expect  to  meet  even  in  a  weak  woman  ?  Ill  she  was  not, 
for  she  had  been  seen  in  a  carriage,  or  riding  out  surrounded  by 
a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seemingly  the  gayest  of 
the  gay.  Could  she  have  quite  forgotten  him  ?  or  had  he  en- 
tirely misinterpreted  her  looks,  and,  through  her  looks,  her 
feelings  ?  Ah,  that  could  not  be  !  Herman's  mind  was  at  once 
irritated  and  wearied  by  conjectures,  but  in  the  midst  of  disap- 
pointment, of  weariness  of  spirit,  he  turned  with  untiring  fond- 
ness to  the  art  which  he  regarded  not  merely  as  a  profession  by 
which  he  might  hope  to  gain  more  or  less  reputation  and  money, 
but  as  a  holy  thing,  a  purifying  essence,  above  and  apart  from 
life's  vulgar  usages,  and  bringing  with  it  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward. 

So  Herman  laboured  on  with  a  holy  faith  that,  if  earthly 
idols  fell  away,  angels  would  comOi  and  minister  unto  him.  Yet 
pain  sat  gnawingly  in  his  heart's  core,  the  worst  of  all  pains — 
slighted  love — ^though  he  took  a  firm  resolution  that  the  £igh 
purposes  of  his  life  should  not  be  overthrown  by  the  smUes  or 
frowns  of  a  woman. 

Just  then  God  gave  him  fresher,  grander  inspiration  than  he 
had  ever  known  before,  and  he  felt  in  his  soul  that  his  hand 
was  destined  to  add  another  to  the  great  works  of  the  immoital 
masters,  who  made  the  glory  of  their  times,  and  effaced  the 
names  of  kings  and  priests  by  their  colossal  shadows.  Eapidly 
Herman  threw  on  the  canvas  the  conceptions  that  crowded  on 
his  mind  ;  he  had  dreamt,  either  waking  or  sleeping,  he  scarcely 
knew  which,  of  the  gracious  angel  that  had  led  the  beloved 
disciple  through  the  wonders  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  a 
strong  desire  grew  up  in  his  heart  to  depict  the  seraph  leading 
the  privileged  son  of  earth  even  to  the  confines  of  the  world 
that  man  dare  not  paint  if  he  could.  His  soul  grew  strangely 
calm,  and  his  passions  crouched  down  like  chained  lions,  while 
he  wrought  the  work  which  he  hoped  was  to  crown  his  name 
with  hard-earned  fame. 

Herman  could  not  forget  his  love,  but,  while  he  laboured,  he 
thought  of  her  with  subdued  grief,  remembering  that  love  is  not 
all  of  life,  and  cannot  be  its  goal. 

At  length  May  appeared ;  but  she  came  accompanied  by  two 
ladies  of  fashion,  a  dashing  fop,  and  her  uncle,  the  General 
Miss  de  Bonneville  could  only  bow  to  Herman  in  the  presence 
of  her  friends,  and  inquire,  in  conventional  phrases,  if  it  would 
suit  his  convenience  for  her  to  sit  that  day. 

She  was  not  false,  not  fickle,  but  only  afraid  of  her  friends, 
only  a  little  ashamed  of  her  artist-lover — yet,  no,  not  of  him, 
but  of  his  profession.  Dear  heaven!  ashamed  of  a  man's  exer- 
cising the  genius   God  has   made,  the  noble  gifts  which  the 
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Creator  dispenses  to  so  few,  and  so  often  calls  back  early  to 
Himself,  as  if  too  precious  to  lend  for  long. 

Well,  0  world,  if  thou  art  ashamed  of  the  stars,  and  delightest 
in  flickering  torches,  go  on  in  thy  strange  worship !  If  heaven's 
canopy  be  vulgar  to  thee,  cover  in  thine  own  murky  chambers  ! 
'Next  to  possessing  genius,  is  probably  the  power  of  appreciating 
it  at  its  true  worth ;  perhaps  the  power  of  appreciation  is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  gift  itself.  ^ 

The  two  fashionable  ladies  did  not  happen  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  or  favourable  specimen  of  their  own  class.  They 
looked  at  the  painter  with  easy  assurance,  and  he  returned  their 
looks  with  a  quiet  dignity  which,  for  awhile,  made  the  bold, 
well-bred  eyes  droop.  The  fop  bit  the  head  of  his  cane  harm- 
lessly, and  the  ladies  proceeded  to  criticise  the  angel  in  the 
picture  as  they  would  have  criticised  a  court  dress  or  a  wedding 
trousseau. 

"  Very  sweet ! "  said  one.  "  Exquisite ! "  exclaimed  the  other, 
glancing  as  she  spoke  rather  at  the  noble  head  of  the  painter 
than  at  his  work. 

"  But,"  said  the  yellow-gloved  fop,  advancing  and  examining 
the  painting  through  an  eye-glass,  "  I  scarcely  think  the  angel  is 
natural !  " 

"Did  you  ever  see  an  angel,  or  even  dream  of  one?"  asked 
May,  with  a  little  flush  of  scorn  which  momentarily  brought 
back  her  spirits  to  their  usual  flow. 

"  Really,  Miss  de  Bonneville,  you  are  too  severe,  now,  far  too 
severe  !  I  only  meant  to  say  that  this  angel  is  quite  unlike  any- 
thing one  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing." 

"  So  I  suppose  ! "  said  May. 

"  And  therefore  cannot  be — " 

"  In  conformity  with  your  taste  and  ideas  ?  Of  course  not," 
said  May  ;  "  they  only  tend  to  such  objects  as  can  be  touched 
and  felt.  I  daresay  you  never  saw  anything  like  Canova's 
Venus  ? " 

"No;  but  then — "  here  the  man  paused  and  lowered  his 
voice,  with  a  sort  of  indistinct  shame,  which  would  not  let  him 
throw  the  poor  artist's  obscurity  quite  in  his  fece,  "  but  then, 
one  takes  what  Canova  gave  on  trust,  for  he  had  a  name." 

"  And  so  will  he  have  one  day ! "  exclaimed  May,  though  she 
also  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  designating  Herman  by  a  quick,  brief 
glance,  while  her  fair  face  flushed  with  emotioiL 

"  There  are  so  many  jostling  each  other  already  in  the  market," 
said  Mr.  Glenville. 

"  In  what  market  ? "  asked  May  sharply, 

"  In  the  picture-market." 

"  Don't,  pray  don't,  Mr.  Glenville  ! " 

0  2 
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"  May  I  aalc.  Miss  de  Bonneville,  what  it  is  I  must  not  do  V 

"  Don't  talk  of  what  you  don't  understand.  New  fashions  tor 
collars,  cravats,  and  waistcoats  are  more  in  your  way." 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  come  to  you,  Jliss  de  Bonneville," 
exclaimed  the  vexed  dandy. 

"  What  has  come  to  me  ?  I  was  dead,  and  ara  alive  ^ain, 
and  am  ashamed  and  impatient  of  the  graveclothes  in  which 
society  swaddles  its  children." 

Meanwhile  General  de  Bonneville  was  using  his  double  eye- 
glass pretty  freely.  He  was  examining  every  object  in  the 
shabby  studio  with  the  minute  attention  which  an  antiquary 
might  bring  to  the  examination  of  a  ciiriosity-shop.  He  was  a 
good-hearted  man,  and  spoke  to  the  painter  with  condescending 
kindness,  wishing  to  set  hiui  at  his  ease,  or  at  least  to  diminish 
the  embarrassment  which  he  thought  he  perceived  in  his  manner. 
He  had  even  some  vague  notion  of  asking  Herman  to  dinner, 
if,  on  inquiry,  he  should  learn  that  the  young  man  was  now 
considered  as  the  least  distinguished  from  the  common  herd. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  his  minute  examination,  the 
General  took  it  in  his  head,  as  elderly  people  even  of  the 
highest  breeding  will  sometimes,  to  touch,  by  way  of  exten  ling 
his  researches,  the  poor  ricketty  table,  propped  against  the 
wall;  thereon  ensued  a  crash,  in  which  books  and  colours,  and 
two  or  three  old  china  plates  containing  fruits,  and  various  un- 
mentionable articles,  fell  in  a  confused  mass,  profusely  watered 
by  the  mingled  contents  of  a  jar  of  milk  and  a  carafe  of  water, 
jar  and  carafe  being  shattered,  and  adding  to  the  hetert^neouE 
hi'ap.  The  General  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  accident,  and 
made  many  apologies,  too  sincere  not  to  be  courteously  express»l, 
but  he  spoilt  all  by  offering  to  pay  for  the  damage  he  had  oc- 
casioned. It  was  but  just  and  reasonable  that  he  should  in- 
demnify the  poor  man  for  his  losses  in  crockery,  &c..  but  he 
had  no  tact  in  his  way  of  putting  things  ;  at  least,  he  had  none 
unless  dealing  with  his  equals  ;  his  Mndness  to  other  people 
caine  handed  down  from  such  a  height  that  it  got  cool  on  tlie 
road,  yet  he  did  not  know  how  frozen  it  was,  and  he  ofien 
wondered  at  people's  blindness  or  ingratitude.  Herman  coloured 
at  the  mention  of  payment,  and  his  thin  white  hands  twitched 
nervously  together;  but  he  glanced  at  May,  who  was  eagerly  try- 
ing to  repair  the  mischief  by  picking  up  the  books  from  the 
ruins,  while  the  other  ladies  di-ew  back  their  silken  ilounces  from 
contact  with  the  diiris, 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Herman,  after  an  uneasy  pause  ;  "  boots 
do  not  break.  Pray,  Miss  de  Bonneville,  do  not  trouhle  your- 
self to  stoop," 

"  But  see !  this  beautiful  Guarini  is  quite  wet,"  said  May. 
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"  Nobler  things  than  books  aie  dashed  to  earth,  and  sometimes 
trampled  on  there,"  said  Herman,  in  a  low  tone,  meant  only  for 
the  ear  of  one ;  but  May  hung  her  head  down  with  a  deepened 
colour. 

"I  am  afraid  you  don't  want  me  to  sit  to-day,  Mr.  Fulton," 
said  she. 

"I  do  not." 

"  To-morrow,  then  ? " 

'^  I  am  sorry,  but  I  shall  be  engaged. 

'*0n  Monday? 

"  On  Monday  week.  Miss  de  Bonneville,  if  that  will  suit  you. 

"  I  may  be  going  to  England  then !  "  Herman  started.  "  It 
is  very  possible  that  I  may  go." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  repeated,  "  but — " 

"  You  cannot  name  an  earlier  day,  Mr.  Fulton  ?  '* 

"  It  is  not  possible,  without  failiug  in  my  word  to  others.  I 
can  only  say  Monday  week,  and  I  believe  that  that  will  be  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you.  Miss  de  Bonneville ; 
your  portrait  will  be  then  almost  completed,  I  hope." 

May's  eyes  swam  m  tears,  but  Herman  would  not  see  them  ; 
he  turned  to  answer  some  trivial  inquiries  from  Miss  de  Bonne- 
ville's friends.  One  of  them  asked  him  "How  he  managed  to 
make  such  charming  portraits  ?  She  had  a  great  mind  to  have 
hers  taken ;  was  he  equally  successful  with  all  sitters  ?  Did 
he  like  fair  or  dark  models  ?  Did  he  require  a  sitting  every 
day  ?  His  studio  was  delightful !  Might  she  come  again  ?  She 
adored  pictures ! "  though  aU  the  time  she  had  only  gazed  on 
his  face.  That  face  was  truly  beautiful,  quite  unlike  anything 
the  lady  was  accustomed  to  see,  and  she  admired  it  accordingly, 
with  the  same  cool,  unblushing  attention  which  she  would  have 
given  to  a  china  vase.  Herman  loathed  such  looks,  loathed  the 
woman  who  could  cast  them  on  a  stranger.  His  eye  fell  upon 
May ;  what  a  contrast  her  innocent  face  bore  to  that  of  th^  ex- 
perienced woman  of  the  world,  who  had  forgotten  how  to  blush, 
if,  indeed,  she  had  ever  known  how !  Would  May  grow  like 
her  one  day?  Would  she,  too,  as  years  rolled  on,  assume,  and 
wear  with  ease,  that  nonchalance  of  countenance  and  mien, 
that  cool,  self-confident  bearing,  which  can  only  be  learnt  in  a 
particular  school,  and,  practised  by  imitators,  would  be  mere 
vulgar  confidence.  How  he  longed  to  snatch  her  from  the 
hardening  influence  of  the  world  aroimd  her,  and  to  keep  her 
pure  and  innocent  from  the  taint  of  fashionable  foUies  and 
vices,  even  as  Gk)d  had  made  her  I  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Was 
not  the  poison  already  working  within  her  soul'  ?  Were  not  the 
seeds  of  the  pride  of  life  already  springing  up  within  her? 
If  not,  why  was  she  already  ashamed  o£  tbe^  mute  betrothal 
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which  bad  taken  place  between  i^ieir  sofuls?  Why  was  she 
^fiaid  or  unwilling  to  give  him  even  a  warm,  Mendly  greeting 
in  tb^  presence  of  her  Mends,,  when  she  had  been  all  sweetness 
at  their  last  meeting  ? 

May  eotdd  know  little  of  love  if  she  could  make  hers  bend 
in  a  moment  to  the  etiquette  of  the  great  world,  if  she  aoukL 
be  cold  or  strange  because  under  the  observation  of  two  or  tjiree 
flutterers  of  fashion.  Herman  told  himself  to  forget  the!  fair 
girl,  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  dream,  to  wipe  it  out  efifectaally 
from  heart  and  brain ;  he  set  himself  the  task  of  beginning 
earnest  life  afiresh,  as  though  there  had  been  no  vision  May 
ppased  ,Qut  of  his  presence  looking  meek  and  humble  as  a  shriven 
saint,  only  sadder,  and  the  yoong  man  gave  himself  up  to 
labour  with  a  strong  will,  yet,  despite  himself,  he  thought  of 
the  day  when  love  was  growing  into  conscious  being  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  had  heard  a  voice  singing  like  prophecy  of 
one  who  had  asked  for  roses,  and  to  whom  had  been  given, 
instead  of  them,  the  flower  that  svmbolises  grief ! 

♦  ♦  *  "       #  9  • 

The  day  for  the  last  sitting  came,  but  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture did  not  appear. 

**  She  is  again  capricious;,  or  worsen  forgetful ! "  sighed  Herman, 
and  perceived  that  he  was  working  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
had  quite  disfigured  a  portion  of  his  .best  picture. 

"  What  else  must  I  expect  t  And  why  am  I  so  unmanly  ? 
Why  let  the  serious  business,  the  best  aims  of  life,  be  inter- 
rupted bv  a  whimsical  girl,  whose  only  merit  is  a  fair  form  ? 
But  yet  how  fair  it  is  !  fair  enough  for  the  dwelling  of  an  angel 
spirit!  Two  o'clock!  She  is  not  coming;  begone,  wild  fancies- 
mad  dreams— let  me  labour,  and  labour  in  earnest ! " 

But  the  lady  was  not  capricious.  She  was  ill,  seriously  so ; 
not  forgetful,  for  she  sent  a  few  hastily- written  but  kind  words 
to  aooount  for  her  absence. 

IVliay  bad  been  summoned  to  England.  Her  refusal  of  Lord 
FitzlongHne  had  disgusted  her  father,  and  even  inspired  her 
uncle  with  some  degree  of  uneasy  suspicion  that  one  of  those 
needy,  fortune-hunting  foreigners  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
niece's  senseless  conduct.  Entestaining  this  dreadful  though 
shadowy  apprehension,  the  old  gentleman  would  not  think  of  in- 
curring responsibility  by  retaining  his  niece  on  such  dangerous 
ground  as  Borne. 

In  vain  May  prayed  to  remain ;  her  very  warmth  of  entreaty 
was  an  evidence  that  some  soft  folly  urged  her  persistence,  and 
QOHsequently  brought  about  a  contradiction  of  her  wishes. 

Unaccustomed  to  be  thwarted,  the  spoilt  beauty  chafed  herself 
into  a  serious  fit  of  illness  while  the  preparations  for  a  hurried 
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journey  were  making.  Gladly  she  welcomed  the  buming  fever 
when  first  the  wild  visitant  appeared,  but  when  it  had  made 
sufficient  ravages  to  impair  the  clearness  of  her  reason,,  she 
would  have  trembled  with  apprehension  could  she  have  divined 
how  many  of  her  heart's  secrets  she  was  unconsciously  laying 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  curiosity  and  irritated  pride.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  evidence  of  her  voice, — her  heart,  her  whole  being 
was  madly  given  to  some  despicable  wretch,  unworthy  to  ua- 
loose  the  shoe-latchet  of  a  De  Bonneville,  a  miserable  foreigner 
the  man  must  be ;  alas,  for  the  departed  glories  of  an  ancient 
house !  alas,  for  their  tarnished  escutcheon  ! 

It  was  a  Grerman  the  wretched  girl  was  dreamily  of;  sleeping 
or  waking,  she  waS' calling  upon  the  name  of ''  Herman;"  could 
it  be  the  singing-master  with  the  red  beard?  How  hard  it  would 
be  to  say  which  caused  the  deepest  anxiety  in  the  breast  of 
General  de  Bonneville — ^the  danger  to  which  his  niece's  life  was 
exposed,  or  the  probability  that  May's  infamous  secret  might 
tiansplr&y  truly  as  infamous  in  his  eyes  as  the  tarnished  reputa-^ 
tion  of  an  idoHsed  child  would  be,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  father 
who  lived  for  true  honour. 

*'  He  is  there  !  I  hear  his  footstepj;  I  should  know  it  among  a 
thousand !"  exclaimed  the  frantic  girl,  bursting  from  the  restrain- 
ing hands  of  the  attendants.  "  He  is  calling  me  :  I  will  go!  I  will 
answer  him !  When  our  hearts  are  broken,  what  will  you  give 
us  in  exchange — ^titles  ?  they  are  words — air — I  fling  them 
from  me.  Herman  has  a  brighter  coronet  than  any  you  could 
give !     Ah,  you  have  never  heard  his  voice  ! " 

"Confound  the  singing-master!"  raved  the  General,  "111  have 
him  up  before —  No,  no,  that  would  expose  us.  My  dear  May, 
do  be  composed ;  do  pray  think  what  people  will  say ! "  But 
May  only  struggled  the|  more  to  get  to  the  casement,  and,  as 
she  struggled,  sang, — 

"  II  narciso,  ch'^  fior  di  dolor  !" 

In  came  the  doctor,  and  the  General  took  that  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  so  disagreeable  a  scene,  though  he  first  hurriedly 
whispered,  "Miss  de  Bonneville's  mind  wanders  sadly,  doctor;  of 
course  you  will  only  attribute  any  nonsense  she  may  talk  to — 
to—" 

"  To  natural  causes,  General,"  said  the  doctor  drily ;  "  I  advise 
you  to  leave  her  as  much  as  possible  to  her  maid." 

"My  son — my  eldest  son — is  anxious  to  see  her,"  said  the 
General ;  "  do  you  think  it  would  be — " 

"Advisable?  no,  it  would  not;  let  her  see  as  few  faces  as 
possible;  the  quietyer  she  is  kept  the  sooner  her  fancies  will 
subside." 
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"And  do  you  think  she  is  very  ill?"  asked  the  Oeneial 

anxiously. 
"  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  case.  General." 
"  Good  heavens !  really  in  danger  ?  what  will  her  father  say  ? 
aud  with  her  expectations  !" 

"  What  the  fether  of  a  poor  girl  with  no  expectations  would  say, 
I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  doctor,  liuirying  to  cut  short  the 
colloquy,  for  be  felt  that  he  waa  wanted  in  the  sick-room  as 
much  to  enforce  reasonable  conduct  in  the  attendants  as  in  the 
patient. 

The  presence  of  a  rational  being  did  more  to  calm  the  poor 
girl  than  anything  else  could  have  effected.  Under  Insi  mild 
control  she  suffered  heiself  to  be  replaced  on  her  bed,  and  her 
wild  delirium  appeared  to  subside  suddenly  into  gentler  mur- 
murs. "  Poor  cMId  !"  said  the  doctor  abstrai^edly,.  aa  if  his  mind 
wandered  into  the  secret  cells  of  her  heart. 

She  turned  towards  him  with  a  sudden  start,  and  exclaiming 
"  Herman !"  stretched  forth  her  little  hands  eagerly  towards  him. 
"  Herman !  Herman  !  stay  with  me;  all  these  are  strangers ; 
dou't  leave  me  alone  with  them, — the  General  is  gone ;  he  is 
angry  that  I  love  you,  Herman, — but  I  am  proud  that  I  do. 
Poor  Charley  I  he  is  gone  too — perhaps  he  is  angry.  You  won't 
kiave  me  ?  you  will  stay,  and  lay  your  cool  hand  on  my  hot, 
burning  head  ?"  The  doctor  humoured  the  sick  girl's  fancy, 
though  there  came  a  flush  on  his  grave  kind  face  as  he  felt  his 
hands  clasped  by  May's.  "  I  will  stay  if  you  will  try  and  sleep," 
said  he ;  "otherwise  1  must  go  directly," 

"I  will  do  all  you  tell  me,"  said  May  meekly. 
The  attendants  stared,  as  well  tliey  might,  but  the  doctor 
waved  them  all  from  the  room  but  one,  Mid  they  glady  eaeaped, 
partly  to  rest  from  the  watching,  partly  to  impart  to  the  rest  o( 
the  establishment,  that,  "  after  all,  it  wasn't  a  needy  foreigner, 
but;  the  grave  doctor  that  had  turned  the  young  lady's  bead. 
How  was  it  all  to  end  1"  Perhaps  none  guessed  but  the  doctor 
himself.  He  was  a  poor  man  who  had  come  with  the  De 
BoQuevilles  from  England  as  medic^  attendant,  aJid.  eke  to  be 
pun  to  any  other  uses  which  a  gouty  c^d  gentleman  might  require. 
Yes,  very  poor  was  he,  but  he  still  dared  to  call'  his  sold 
his  own,  and  his  breath  never  grew  short  when  his  patroa 
talked  to  him. 

Miss  de  Bonneville  recovered  slowly,  but  surely,  and  ker 
attentive  physician,  the  moment  she  was  decidedly  convalescent, 
received  witji  no  great  emotion  of  surprise,  whatever  his  regr«( 
might  have  been,  the  frigid  thanks  of  the  General,  a  bank-note 
of  rather  more  value  than  the  amount  due  to  him,  and  a  formal 
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The  doctor  was  a  generous  man,  and  a  prond  one.  He 
departed,  seeking  no  explanation,  not  even  inquiring  why 
Charles  de  Bonneville  did  so  much  to  facilitate  his  homeward 
journey. 

But  when  he  whispered  farewell  to  his  late  patient,  he  added, 
"  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,  the  blame  rests  on  the  wrong  man; 
so  let  it  be,  for  it  may  shelter  you.  Yet  take  a  friend's  advice — 
act  as  your  heart  dictates,  don't  sacrifice  your  happiness  to  a 
breath !" 

The  imprudent  doctor  might  have  retained  his  credit  and 
appointment,  might  have  improved  his  fortunes,  by  shifting  the 
onus  of  censure  from  his  own  broad  shoulders  to  those  stooping 
ones  of  the  yellow-bearded  man  who  had  walked  like  a  sentinel 
through  many  a  night  under  the  balcony  of  May's  sick  chamber, 
and  had  so  fervently  blessed  him  for  a  word  of  hope  dropped  oft 
and  again  as  he  passed  in  and  out  of  the  house.  How  many  a 
time  in  after  years  did  that  tomb  of  secrets  the  doctor,  muse 
over  the  secrets  of  those  two  hearts,  and  wonder  whether,  if  he 
had  been  less  faithful,  it  would  have  weighed  aught  in  the 
balances  of  their  destiny.* 

But  he  was  gone,  the  preserver  of  Miss  de  Bonneville's  life, 
under  Providence,  the  supposed  culprit  who  had  brought  a 
shadow  over  the  name  of  the  aristocratic  family  of  De  Bonneville ; 
yes,  he  was  safely  gone,  and  his  fair  patient  had  been  seen,  with 
tears  and  blushes,  to  force  a  rich  ring  upon  his  acceptance. 
Suspicion  and  watchfulness  were  for  a  time  disarmed.  Since 
"  the  snake  in  the  grass  "  was  gone,  May  regained  even  more 
freedom  than  she  expected,  though  she  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  moment  she  was  strong  enough  for  the  journey, 
{  le  would  be  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  very  affectionate 

ther. 

How  delightful  were  those  hours  of  recovered  freedom  to  poor 
May,  while  she  retained  just  enough  of  indisposition  to  warrant 
a  little  caprice,  to  silence  reprof,  and  to  disarm  remonstrance. 
The  General  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  scold  the  fair  young 
creature,  who  was  still  weak  and  delicate,  so  he  exhausted  his 
ire  by  sundry  angry  ejaculations  directed  towards  the  insolent 
fellow  who,  being  nothing  beyond  a  gentlemanly  scholar,  had 
dared  to  win  his  niece's  heart ;  it  never  occurred  to  the  old  man 
that  she  might  have  given  it  quite  unsought. 

Charles  was,  as  usual,  kind,  but  he  rather  shunned  than  sought 
Majr's  society,  and  her  thoughts  were  too  fully  occupied  to  make 
his  presence  desirable  or  his  absence  noted.     He  suddenly  t'ouiul 

*  The  stupid  man  signed  his  receipt  for  General  de  Bonneville's  cheque 
"  H.  Brownlow;"  the  fatal  *'  H.,"  corresponding  with  **  Herman,"  proved 
his  delinquency  beyond  »  doubt. 
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out  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  movements  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  set  ofif  by  himself  for  England. 

At  length  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  long-meditated  departure. 

The  General  and  his  family  were  dining  out.  May  had  been 
excused,  as  still  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  society.  She  was 
sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo,  amid  the  green  leaves  and 
in  the  mimic  daylight  that  the  moon  made.  Herman  was  by  her 
side,  and  both  her  hands  rested  confidingly  in  his;  they  felt  that 
momentary  spell  of  happiness  which,  taking  no  count  of  time, 
cannot  fear  a  to-morrow.  They  had  but  just  met,  how  could 
they  talk  of  parting,  how  think  of  it  ?  All  doubts  and  fears 
seemed  for  awhile  annihilated;  secure  oi  each  other's  hearts, 
what  could  they  want  more  ?  Love  :needs  no  words,  though 
hate  may;  surely  happiness  should  be  jpainted  silent  as  well 
as  grief!  What  could  Herman  and  May  want  to  say  at  that 
minute  ?    Their  meeting  eyes  and  clasped  hands  spoke  all. 

"  I  hear  the  carriage,"  gasped  May,  growing  suddenly  pale 
with  fear.     "  Go,  go,  dear  Herman  !*' 

"But  first  promise  me.  May — ** 

'*  What  can  I  promise  ?  have  I  not  already  promised  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,  but  let  your  promises  to  me  be  spoken  in  the 
face  of  day." 

"Give  me  time,  dear  Herman;  only  a  little  time!'* 

"  Time  r 

"  Yes,  only  wait  till  I  am  of  age,  then  — ' 

"  What  will  you  do  then,  May  ?" 

"  T  will  be  so  brave !" 

"So  brave.  May?  does  it  want  so  much  courage  to — "  he 
stopped  short,  for  May's  face  grew  deadly  pale  as  the  carriage 
actually  reached  the  gates. 

"Go,  go,  Herman;  go,  or  we  are  ruined.  I  hear  my  uncle's  voice, 
I  know  I  hear  it." 

But  Herman  who  had  started  to  his  feet,  compressed  his  lips,and 
stood  still, yet  holding  the  girl's  trembling  hands  in  his;  yes, he 
stood  quite  still,  an  obstinate  man,  or  a  brave  one. 

"I  shall  die!  you  will  kill  me,  Herman!"  He  relaxed  his  hold, 
gave  one  long  intent  look  on  the  fair  face,  and  turned  away.  May 
sunk  on  the  seat  more  dead  than  alive.  Herman  rushed  back.  "No, 
no — go !  but  be  faithful  to  me,  Herman !" 

"  Faithful !"  repeated  he  ;  as  he  sealed  the  unspoken  vow  by 
one  lingering  kiss,  words  could  have  said  no  more. 

The  lover  retreated  through  the  green  olive-boughs,  and  May 
rushed  into  the  house,  fear  supplying  the  impetus  of  strength. 
She  had  time,  however,  to  hear  her  uncle  mutter,  "  Never  been 

the   same  girl   since  that doctor  put  his   foot  in  the 

house." 
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The  General  was  wroth;  but  had  he  been  simply  a  Smith,  a 
White,  a  Thompson,  a  Watkins,  or  a  Watson,  instead  of  a  De 
BonnevUle  of  eight  centuries,  he  would  have  been  considerably 
more  incensed  at  plebeian  presumption. 

{To  he  continued!) 


By  W.  F.  Bock. 


Flowsb  of  the  morning  sun. 

Thy  worship  is  begun ; 

To  bless  thy  anxious  and  impassioned  gaze 

Thy  radiant  god  appears, 

To  dry  up  all  thy  tears 

With  the  first  glance  of  his  refulgent  rays. 

Mower  of  the  noonday,  turn 

To  where  his  beauties  bum 

In  splendour  and  in  light,  enthroned  high ; 

He  from  his  throne  of  gold, 

Thy  service  duth  behold. 

And  blesseth  with  his  smile  horn  farthest  sky. 

Flower  of  the  evening  sun 

Thy  task  of  love  is  done; 

Farewell !  a  last  farewell  to  all  thy  sorrow. 

Constant  throughout  thy  day, 

Thy  God  in  parting  ray 

Promised  to  smile  again  on  thee  to-morrow. 
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From  Chadwell's  cliffs  o'erhung  with  shade^ 
From  Widbury's  prospect-yielding  hill ; 

Sweet  looked  the  scenes  we  then  surveyed. 
While  fancy  sought  for  sweeter  stilL" 

Scott,  like  many  other  authors  of  the  last  century,  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  OentkmarCz  Magazine. 
In  a  year  or  two  after,  about  1760,  he  published  his  four  elegies, 
which  are  not  lengthy,  ajxd  for  many  years  subsequently  refraiDed 
from  putting  himself  forward,  writing  with  industry  and  patience, 
and  carefully  and  repeatedly  revising  what  he  produced.  It  is 
a  matter  of  slight  interest  to  be  informed  by  his  biographer  that 
he  otten  preferred  to  write  when  the  rest  of  the  fieumly  were  in 
bed ;  he  would  sit  in  a  dark  room,  compose  a  number  of  lines, 
and  then  go  into  another  apartment,  and  place  them  upon  paper. 
Of  his  garden,  it  is  said  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  practical  part  of  the  pursuit.  Amongst  other 
pleasing  toils,  there  was  that  of  the  formation  of  a  grotto  in  a 
shady  dell,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  and  decorated  with 
fossils,  pieces  of  spar,  &c.  This  was,  after  Scott's  decease,  long 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from  far  and  near. 

Scott's  first  marriage  was  in  1767;  but  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  and,  in  a  month  or  two  after,  of  the  infant  child  she  left  her 
sorrowing  partner,  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  his  spirits  that  he 
was  induced  for  a  time  to  quit  his  beloved  Am  well,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Upton.  In  1770  he  married  again,  and  having  returned 
to  his  former  home,  prepared  to  describe  more  fully  the  lovely 
scenery  about  it.  His  poem  "  Amwell"  was  published  in  1 776,  and 
his  biographer  (doing  a  bit  of  gratuitous  criticism  on  the  way) 
pronounces  it  a  failure,  though  full  of  excellence,  because,  as  he 
thinks,  in  such  a  performance  the  reader  wiU  only  attend  to  the 
reflections  and  the  digressions;  and  will  neglect  the  descriptive 
matter,  which,  he  adds,  "is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  delineate  by  the 
pen  what  can  only  be  done  by  the  pencil."  Erroneous  as  this 
opinion  is,  I  must  not  stay  to  disprove  it.  Besides  engaging  in 
poetical  tasks,  Scott  wrote  various  papers  on  political  and  social 
topics,  and  entered  with  warmth  into  the  Chatterton  controversy, 
asserting  the  genuineness  of  the  Eowley  antiques.  In  1782,  he 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  including  "Amwell,"  and  numerous 
shorter  pieces ;  this  was  criticised  rather  unkindly  by  some  of 
the  reviewers  of  the  time.  Scott  also  heartily  interested  himself 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived ;  he 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  new  road  from  Ware  to  Hertford, 
and  suggested  some  important  improvements  in  the  streets  of 
the  former  town.  While  on  a  visit  to  London,  ho  was  seized 
^^ith  a  fever,  and  died  rather  suddenly,  in  the  year  1783. 
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A  very  favourite  walk  of  Scott's  was  to  Widbury,  a  short 
distance  &om  Amwell,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive,  and  not  far  off  was  a 
delightful  vale  known  as  Langley  Bottom,  affording  a  pleasing 
contrast.    I  append  as  a  finish  some  lines  descriptive  of  these : 

"  My  roving  sight 
Pursues  it  pleasing  course  o'er  neighbouring  hills. 
Where  frequent  hedgerows  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  different  hue. 
Bright  with  ripe  com,  or  green  with  grass,  or  dark 
With  clover's  purple  bloom : — o'er  Widbury's  mount 
With  that  fair  crescent  crowned  of  lofty  elms. 
Its  own  peculiar  boast,  and  o'er  the  woods 
That  round  immure  the  deep  sequestered  dale 
Of  Langley,  down  whose  flower-embroidered  meads 
Swift  Ash  through  pebbly  shores  meandering  rolls, — 
Elysian  scene  !  as  from  the  living  world 
Secluded  quite,  for  of  that  world,  to  him 
Whose  wand'rings  trace  thy  winding  length,  appears 
No  mark,  save  one  white  solitary  spire 
At  distance  rising  through  the  tufted  trees." 

Chelsea  Junior. 


Ut  WMa  fjants  of  mi  Suburbs— Paj. 

No.  5. 
By  John  Clifford. 


Conspicuous  amongst  the  popular  misapprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  weather  as  now  experienced  in  our 
country,  is  the  supposition  that  May  is  a  much  more  unpleasant 
month  than  in  former  times.  Perhaps  two  thiugs  may  be  men- 
tioned as  largely  contributing  to  this  mistake:  the  first  of 
these  being  the  sufficiently  patent  fact  that  a  number  of  poets 
have  agreed  together  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  May  in  glow- 
ing language ;  but  however  beautiful,  grand,  or  terrific  a  poet's 
description  may  be  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  who 
would  think  of  consulting  him  if  about  to  compile  a  weather 
table  ?    We  would  not  accuse  the  bards  of  inaccuracy,  but  some 
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allowauce  must  be  made  for  poetic  diction,  and  their  commen- 
dations of  the  "merry  month  of  May"  have  sometimes  been 
a  little  too  rapturous.  (Moreover,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  spring,  and  especially  of  the  month  of 
May  as  the  prime  of  that  spring,  have  been  penned  in  the 
winter  season,  which  would  account  for  some  inaccuracy.)  Then, 
moreover,  and  secondly,  be  it  remembered,  that  English  folks 
are  a  grumbhng  set  of  people,  and  if  bad  habits  grow  upon 
individuals,  may  they  not  also  increase  upon  nations,  and  we 
in  this  nineteenth  centurv  be  three  times  as  much  given  to 
complaining  of  the  weatner  in  spring,  the  lack  of  sun,  the 
east  winds,  &c.,  as  were  the  sturdy  men  and  women  of  two  or 
three  centuries  back  ?  We  live  in  a  time  of  greater  bustle,  and 
(possibly)  of  greater  wisdom  ;  yet,  amidst  all  our  activities,  we 
find  time  to  bestow  abundant  criticisms  upon  our  fickle  climate, 
forgetful  of  its  many  advantages. 

However,  variable  as  May  frequently  is,  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  month  for  the  display  of  the  wild-flowers  of  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  "  April  showers  "  have  somewhat  to  do 
with  this,  no  doubt,  and  the  increasing  warmth ;  yet  even  if 
the  weather  be  ungenial,  leaf  and  blossom  wiU  still  appear 
tardier  than  usual,  and  less  rich  and  full,  but  true,  year  by  year, 
to  the  ancient  and  Divine  law,  that  each  successive  season 
shall  develop  its  treasures  of  vegetable  life,  let  man  neglect 
them  if  he  will.  For  in  spite  of  modem  botanical  tastes,  the 
generality  of  us  do  not  seek  the  simple  offerings  of  nature 
(wild-flowers)  as  our  ancestors  did,  at  a  time  when  "  sweets  and 
simples "  were  in  vogue,  and  our  native  plants  were  esteemed 
for  their  numerous  medicinal  and  domestic  uses,  though  their 
beauties  were  not  forgotten  also.  Eagerly  in  May  did  the 
youths  and  maidens  roam  through  the  meads  and  woods  to 
gather  garlands,  and  we  have  seen,  not  many  years  ago,  a  reUe 
of  an  old  custom,  still  jsurviving  in  a  Hertfordshire  village,  not 
far  remote  from  London,  where,  in  the  early  days  of  May,  the 
children  collect  and  weave  together  into  tasteful  garlands  the 
wild-flowers  of  the  districts  around,  and  in  little  parties  travel 
from  house  to  house  to  exhibit  their  treasures,  and  ask  small 
donations. 

What  can  be  more  acceptable  to  all  of  us  than  heart's- 
ease  ?  It  was  supposed  formerly  that  there  was  some  charm  at- 
tached to  the  little  pansy,  which  is  still  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  the  remoter  London  suburbs  ;  yet  the  name  pansy  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French  pensee,  i,e.,  thought,  and  we  know  that 
much  thinking  does  not  conduce  to  ease  of  heart  or  head/  especi- 
ally in  the  old  meaning  of  it,  being  equivalent  to  anxioiis  thougU» 
It  was  also  styled  sometimes,  ^'  Three  faces  under  a  hood ; "  and 
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though  the  Latin  name  (Viola  tricolor)  would  imply  that  it  ex- 
hibited three  tints,  we  find  it  very  commonly  with  all  the 
petals  of  a  pale  yellow.  Blue  and  purple  streaks  often  adorn  it, 
and  it  is  occasionally  found  almost  entirely  purple.  Our  bard  of 
Paradise  associates  it  with  two  other  flowers  of  more  showy  ap- 
pearance in  his  mention  of  it  in  Camus :— - 

"  The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  their  good  deeds  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland-wreaths  into  the  stream^ 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  dafifodils/' 

One  of  the  commonest  of  our  wild  plants  is  the  knot-grass,  in- 
conspicuous as  far  as  its  blossoms  are  concerned,  for  these  are 
small,  and  placed  close  upon  the  stem,  and  a  succession  of  them 
appears  untU  September.  But  the  plant  itself  is  familiar  to  our 
eyes,  for  it  springs  up  in  the  much-trodden  highways,  and  yet 
few  know  it  by  name.  Multitudes  of  our  little  songsters  resort 
to  the  knot-grass,  and  regale  themselves  on  its  seeds  and  buds. 
Domestic  animals  will  also  eat  it,  and  hence,  in  some  countries,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  hog-weed — ^not  particularly  compli- 
mentary— and  Shakespeare  somewhere  calls  it  the  "  hmdering  " 
knot-grass. 

A  more  modem  poet  sings  its  praises  thus : — 

"  By  the  lone  quiet  grave. 
In  the  wild  hedgerow  the  knot-grass  is  seen, 

Down  in  the  rural  lane, 

Or  on  the  verdant  plain. 
Everywhere  humble  and  everywhere  green." 

In  clayey  places,  and  on  the  borders  of  some  grass  meadows 
to  the  north  of  London,  the  crimson  vetchling  {Lathyrus  hissoKa) 
is  occasionally  met  with,  called  also,  from  its  grassy  leaves,  the 
grass  vetch ;  unlike  most  of  the  species  of  vetch,  it  has  no  ten- 
drils. The  meadow  vetchling  is  to  be  found  in  much  greater 
abundance,  adorning  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivulets.  This, 
however,  does  not  flower  till  July,  the  blossoms  being  yellow, 
and  in  clusters  of  six  or  eight.  This  species,  known  to  botanists 
as  Z.  pratensis,  has  wonderful  vitality,  and  increases  so  rapidly 
that  a  few  plants  will,  in  a  short  time,  overrun  a  whole  field. 
The  lesser  periwinkle  {Vinca  minor)  also  has  a  partiality  for 
places  which  are  damp  and  shady,  and  occurs  in  some  copses  in 
our  suburbs.  The  stem  creeps  along  the  earth,  enriching  it  for 
some  extent  with  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  while  the  deep-blue 
flowers  contrast  singularly  with  the  pale  primroses  often  grow- 
ing close  at  hand,  and  still  exhibiting  their  flowers.  The 
Dutch  call  this  sinn-green  (evergreen),  because  it  is  never  en- 
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tirely  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  Italians  use  the  shoots,  which  are 
wonderfully  tough  and  strong,  to  stretch  over  the  graves  in  their 
churchyards,  just  as  the  bramble  runners  are  employed  even  yet 
by  our  villagers. 

Cold  and  insensible  must  be  the  man  or  woman  in  whose 
breast  no  emotion  is  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  posy  of  cow- 
slips. There  are  yet  meadows  in  our  outlying  suburbs  where  we 
may  find  this  favourite  flower,  though  not  growing  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Very  poetical — ^perhaps  too  poetical  to  be  true — is  the 
idea  that  nightingales  are  in  some  way  attached  to  these  flowers, 
and  haunt  those  spots  where  they  grow  plentifully.  The  cow- 
slip has  also  been  called  the  paigle  and  the  palsy- wort,  probably 
because  used  in  that  particular  malady  by  old  herbalists.  The 
leaves  have  been  used  as  an  application  to  the  skin  when  sun- 
burnt or  tanned,  and  appear  really  to  have  some  utility.  We 
have  all  of  us  heard,  though  few  of  us  have  probably  tasted, 
cowslip  wine,  and  those  who  have  not  done  so,  need  not  suppose 
that  they  have  missed  a  treat,  for  the  "  smack  "  thereof  is  not 
palatable  to  most.  Cattle  always  avoid  this  plant,  and  therefore 
fanners  regard  it  with  no  favour.  When  transferred  to  gardens, 
as  is  often  done,  in  a  little  time  the  colour  is  transmuted,  turning 
first  an  orange  brown  and  terminating  in  a  deep  red. 

Some  species  belonging  to  the  very  curious  orchis  family  occur 
in  the  month  of  May.  Two  we  are  almost  sure  to  light  upon, 
growing  usually  under  the  shadow  of  trees.  The  purple  orchis 
{orchis  mascula)  prefers  woods,  and  is  very  fragrant ;  the  leaves 
are  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  flowers  of  a  dark  pink.  The 
meadow,  or  green-winged  orchis,  grows  where  its  name  implies, 
with  blossoms,  fawn-coloured  sometimes,  though  more  fre- 
quently purple,  and  half  concealed  amongst  the  long  grass.  In 
the  roots  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  orchis  is  contained  a  good 
quantity  of  a  starchy  substance,  which  furnishes  a  drink  called 
"saloop,"  still  patronised  in  eastern  countries,  and  Qold  com- 
monly in  London  streets  in  the  "  good  old  days,''  being  admired, 
we  are  told,  by  porters  and  coal-heavers.  Perhaps  they  regarded 
it  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  chocolate. 

The  wood  strawberry  {Fragaria  vesca)  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
the  delicate  white  flowers  are  succeeded  in  two  months'  time, 
or  less,  by  the  small  fruit,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  of  all  our 
native  berries.  These  are  slightly  acid,  even  when  fully  ripe ; 
but  when  removed  to  a  garden,  where  the  sun  has  more  effect 
than  in  the  shady  woodlands,  they  become  sweeter.  The  hautboy 
strawberry,  though  sometimes  growing  wild,  is  not  a  true 
native.  Much  speculation  has  been  expended  upon  the  name 
wind-flower,  by  which  the  wood  anemone  (Anemone  nemorosa) 
was  formerly  designated.      It   might  have    been   because  the 
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fragile  flowers  cannot  long  resist  the  breath  of  a  keen  and  strong 
wind ;  or,  as  some  think,  the  reference  was  to  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  brave  the  wind  by  growing  on  wooded  mountain  sides, 
as  well  as  in  less  exposed  situations.  When  rain  falls,  the 
petals  droop,  and  seem  as  if  they  sought  to  hide  themselves 
under  the  dark-green  leaves.  This  interesting  plant  appears 
scarcer  than  formerly  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  nor  is  the  cir- 
cumstance astonishing  considering  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
few  remaining  woods  and  plantations.  A  singular  little  plant, 
displaying  its  flowers  in  May,  is  the  procumbent  pearlwort 
[Sajina  procumbers),  with  its  small  stem,  seldom  four  inches 
long,  and  its  slender  leaves.  Though  growing  by  the  road- 
side, and  in  waste  places,  it  is  most  partial  to  the  old  wall  or 
the  chalky  bank,  where  it  fixes  itself  in  some  crevice,  and 
scatters  its  seeds  liberally  throughout  the  summer. 


%  llomanct  of  i\t  Sea-s^ott. 

By  Mus.  Havill. 


Christmas  passed.  A  new  year  dawned ;  snowdrops  peeped  up 
here  and  there  in  the  cottage  gardens,  early  primroses  opened 
their  chaste  buds  under  sheltered  banks ;  and  the  days  grew 
longer  and  brighter. 

"  We  shall  be  looking  for  violets  soon,  '*  said  EflBe  Ambrose 
to  Helen,  "  then  for  Lent  lilies,  and  then  for  Easter  flowers." 

Helen  sighed.  They  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  a  sick  child 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  and  were  now  taking  a  round- 
about ramble,  by  way  of  variety,  in  returning  home. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Efl&e  gaily :  "  There  now,  that's  just  the 
exact  place  to  suit  me !  See,  Helen,  that  wilderness  hermitage, 
all  smothered  with  trees,  just  after  my  heart !  '* 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Helen,  pointing  to  the  porch  which  was 
bespangled  with  the  golden  stars  of  the  jasmine :  "  if  it  were 
all  smothered,  you  would  not  see  that ;  and  you're  too  fond  of 
flowers  to  choose  a  place  where  they  could  not  grow,  excluded 
from  heaven's  light," 

"Why,  Helen,  how  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  flowers  grow  in  the 
Very  depths  of  the  forest  ?  " 

"  No,  only  fungi,  and  a  few  of  the  shade-loving  race,  such  as 
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mosses,  and  perhaps  fern,  but  not  flowers ;  even  the  little  wood- 
sorrel  wants—" 

**  Why,  bless  me,  Helen,  you  amaze  me ;  do  you  mean  that 
wood-anemones,  and  blue-bells,  and  the  orchis  tnbe,  and  prim- 
roses, don't  grow  under  thick  forest-trees  ?" 

"  Under  trees,  I  grant  you,  dear  Effie,  but — '* 

"  Why,  I  have  been  in  a  wood  literally  carpeted  with  blue- 
bells !  "*  interrupted  Effle. 

"I  daresay  you  have,  and  so  have  I  too;  but  then  some 
sunny  slope  or  glade  must  have  been  open  to  them ;  they  could 
not  breathe  under  only  the  green  forest  light ;  they  need  air  in 
motion  about  then,  and  plenty  of  sunshine." 

"Well,  you've  given  me  an  idea  to  ponder,  Helen;  I  shall 
certainly  think  twice  before  I  take  a  mansion  quite  smothered  in 
with  trees,  fond  as  I  am  of  them, — and  you  know  it  positively 
pains  me  to  see  one  felled.  Ill  peep  into  this  wilderness 
hermitage,  though,  and  overtake  you  before  you  get  home." 

Over  the  large  plain  of  turf  behind  the  village  there  was  a 
little  boy  speeding  his  way,  whistling  firom  very  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  as  he  came  nigher  and  nigher  the  village,  and 
caught  the  first  breath  and  sight  of  the  sea. 

"  Please  'm,  can  you  tell  me  where'bouts  is  Ferns  ? " 

"  The  Ferns,  my  boy  ?  Yes ;  go  through  that  wood-path,  and 
then  down  the  steps  of  the  village  street,  till  you  come  to  some 
holly-trees  on  the  right.  Close  by,  on  the  rising  ground,  is  The 
Ferns ;  youll  see  the  name  on  the  gate ;  but  what  do  you  want 
there,  dear  ?  " 

"  I've  got  a  letter  for  the  lady." 

«  Mrs.  Gwylliam  ? " 

"  No,  'm.  Miss  Ellen  Williams ; "  he  held  up  the  letter : 
"  Helen  Gwylliam."  The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  her. 
"  It  is  for  me,  my  boy ;  I  am  Helen  Gwylliam." 

"  Be  you,  'm  ?  an'  what  be  I  to  do  ?  The  gemipan  said  par- 
tickler  as  I  wor  to  take  it  to  Ferns,  and  see  Miss  Ellen  Williams, 
an'  wait  if  there's  no  answer." 

A  coherent  message,  certainly.  "Well,  come  with  me  to  The 
Ferns,  I'm  going  on  there  now;  but  who  gave  you  the  letter? 
have  you  walked  far  ?  are  you  hungry  ?"  asked  Helen  in  one 
breath.  She  was  strangely  nervous;  her'physical  strength  having 
been  greatly  shaken  by  the  trials  she  had  gone  through. 

The  little  boy  looked  up  at  her  with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  his 
young,  eager  face. 

"I  think  I'd  like  somethin'  to  eat,"  he  said  naively. 

"You  shall  have  it,  child.  But  tell  me  who  gave  you  the  letter 
— ^how  far  have  you  walked  this  morning  ?" 

The  child  seemed  a  greater  philosopher  than  the  lady  to-day. 


!J- 
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^'Hov?  (ax,  'm  ?"  said  he,  answering  the  last  question  first.  "From 
the  big  town  yon ;  'bout  six  mile,  I  s'pose.  I  never  wor  here  afore ; 
au'  the  gemman's  *coming  this  way  he  self,  I  guess,  come  by — " 

"The  gentleman!  what  gentleman?  who  is  he,  child  ? 

**Don't  know  'm,  never  seed  him  afore;  'spose  he  lives  in  the 
town  yon ;  he's  a  beard,  an'  a  'stachio." 

They  at  length  reached  the  cottage,  and  now  sending  the  boy 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  meal,  Helen  turned  into  her  own  little 
sanctum,  to  see  what  her  strange  despatch  might  contain.  She 
tore  open  the  envelope ;  a  mist  swam  before  her  eyes;  her  breath 
came  quickly,  could  she  believe  her  sight  ?  was  the  writing  inside 
really  in  a  <Ufferent  hand  from  that  on  the  cover  ? 

"Take  heart,  my  own  Helen!  a  merciful  providence  has 
preserved  the  life  of  your  faithful  John ;  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
dear  one,  this  evening,  about — " 

Helen  read  no  mora  It  is  well  known  that  excessive  joy  is 
sometimes  as  fatal  as  excessive  grief.  But  Helen  did  not  die. 
The  deep  swoon  passed  off;  and  though  her  head  was  aching 
with  the  blow  it  had  received  in  her  fall,  her  heart  was  dancing 
like  a  butterfly  in  sunbeams  giddy  with  joy.  And  her  happy 
mother  bent  over  her,  bathing  her  brow,  kissing  her  cheek,  and 
all  the  while  lifting  up  a  heart's  incense  of  gratitude  to  the  good 
Providence  who,  out  of  such  darkness,  had  brought  such  light ; 
even  as  out  of  the  wintry  earth  He  brings  the  glorious  verdure 
and  sweet  blossoms  which  flood  that  earth  with  brightness,  and 
annually  proclaim  the  beneficence  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

It  was  long  past  midnight.  The  village  and  the  island  were 
again  asleep.  But  John  Ambrose  and  Helen  still  sat,  hand 
clasped  in  hand«  by  the  fireside  at  The  Ferns.  Opposite  them  was 
the  dear  mother,  too  happy  to  close  her  eyes,  only  occasionally 
she  stirred  the  fire,  over  which  a  bright  copper  kettle  was  singing 
its  cheery  song,  occasionally  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  occasionally 
sipped  her  glass  of  mulled  elder-berry  wine.  At  her  feet  the 
skye-terrier  and  a  black  kitten  lay  sleeping  together  on  the 
hearth-rug,  while  presiding  over  a  simple  supper-table  sat  Effie, 
absorbed  in  the  narrative  her  brother  was  relating,  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  voice  again  which  she  had  never  thought  to  hear  more. 

John  Ambrose  had,  in  truth,  he&a  stimned  by  the  murderous 
assault  of  Wihnot ;  two  ribs  were  broken  by  his  fall,  and  con- 
cossion  of  the  brain  had  followed  upon  the  last  savage  thrust 
over  the  rock-side.  He  was  perfectly  insensible  when  picked 
ttp  by  a  strange  boat's  crew  some  short  while  after,  and  knew 
not  how  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  when,  amid  the  ravings  of 
fever,  and  a  sudden  perception  of  acute  pain,  a  momentary 
gleam  of  consciousness  displayed  to   him  a  world  of  watera 
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around,  a  number  of  strange  dark  faces  moving  near,  and  a 
rough  but  kindly  voice  persuading  him  to  taste  some  unseen 
beverage.  Then  darkness  supervened  once  more.  At  last,  after 
many  such  partial  gUmmerings  of  memory,  his  brain  grew 
steadier,  and  he  began  by  degrees  to  recall  the  past,  dating  from 
his  landing  on  the  island  to  shoot  some  woodcocks  for  Us 
Helen.  Ah  became  cleared  at  length ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to 
suffer  much  mental  pain ;  he  lay  exhausted  on  a  deck  that 
swayed  soothingly  over  sea- waves,  asking  no  questions,  till  one 
morning  when  a  sailor  shouted  "  Land ! " 

•'  Land  ?  what  land  ? "  "  Havannah  ! "  and  then,  by  the 
mystery  adopted  by  the  crew,  he  knew  he  was  not  in  a  lawful 
British  ship.  He  knew  that  the  men  were  engaged  in  a  contra- 
band trade. 

Yet  what  hearty,  generous  kindness  he  had  received  ftom 
them  aU,  besides  being  indebted,  humanly  speaking,  to  them  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life  ! 

The  mate  had  been  a  student  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  had 
passed  his  examination  with  some  credit ;  but  managing  to 
offend  his  family  in  some  trifling  matter  which  he  thought 
did  not  justify  their  offence,  he  darted  off,  in  a  moment  of 
hasty  anger,  to  sow  his  "  wild-oats  "  among  a  crew  of  smugglers, 
and  dissipate  his  sense  of  injustice  in  the  company  of  the 
swift  Witch  of  the  Seas,  Their  daring  headlong  sort  of  life 
chimed  in  with  his  own  reckless  spirit,  while,  to  them,  in  return, 
his  knowledge  of  surgery  had  often  proved  useful;  to  John 
Ambrose  it  had  been  invaluable.  This  yoimg  mate  it  was  who 
had  set  his  broken  ribs,  and  doctored  and  attended  him  with  the 
skill  of  a  scientific  practitioner. 

The  JVitch  lay  off  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  large  supplies  of 
cassia,  wild  cinnamon,  and  world-famed  cigars,  found  their  way 
into  its  hold,  from  the  beautiful  plains  or  superbly  furnished 
houses  of  Havannah.  Eich  mysterious  prizes  of  other  sorts,  also, 
were  brought  into  it  silently  from  time  to  time,  generally  about 
midnight. 

John  Ambrose  was  far  too  weak  to  go  ashore ;  he  lay,  hour 
after  hour,  on  deck,  dreaming  of  his  distant  love  and  native 
land,  lulled  by  the  soft  rolling  motion  of  the  water  under  him, 
and  inhaling  air  which  brought  to  him  the  odour  of  tropical 
flowers.  He  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  that  he  might  send  a 
letter  to  England.  The  request  was  complied  with  at  once,  and 
the  mate  promised  to  post  it  wheo  he  next  went  into  Havannah. 
But  that  evening  something  occurred  which  induced  the  captain 
to  put  out  suddenly  to  sea ;  aU  sails  up,  all  hands  at  work,  in 
stem  silence.  They  were  evidently  chased,  but  the  swift  Witch 
of  the  Seas  distanced  her  pursuers,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned. 
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So  time  again  passed  ;  there  were  contrary  winds,  violent  storms, 
and  the  vessel  was  often  in  imminent  danger,  but  eventually 
touched  Mexico  in  safety.  Here  Ambrose  landed  for  the  first 
time,  and  posted  his  letter  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  letter,  however, 
was  never  received, — and  the  surgeon-mate  supported  his  steps, 
in  various  rambles,  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  unaided. 
A  sincere  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  the  real 
goodness  of  Alfred  Hills'  nature  shone  out  in  this  brotherly 
intercourse  on  the  Mexican  shore. 

Now  Ambrose  confided  to  him  the  story  of  his  engagement 
with  Helen  Gwylliam,  and  that  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  found  that  night  on  the  island  rock,  had  arisen  notfroni 
acdderd,  but  from  a  rejected  suitor's  revenge.  "Ah,  I  was 
sure  there  had  been  another  hand  in  the  business,'*  Alfred 
HiUs  had  said,  "  from  the  character  of  your  injuries,  though  I 
forbore  to  dive  into  what  might  be  painful,  as  you  did  not 
name  it  yourself."  "  But,  my  loved  Helen,"  continued  John 
Ambrose,  "  I'm  making. so  long  a  tale,  the  dear  mother  will  be 
wearied  out,  and  we  shall  hear  the  morning  cock  crow.  I'll 
hasten  over  the  rest  The  saddest  part  of  my  exile  from  you 
occurred  now.  I  was  bounding  along  a  short  but  dangerous 
cut  to  the  town  Math  a  letter  I  had  just  written  to  prepare 
you  for  my  coming  home,  at  last,  with  my  good  friends,  within 
the  following  eight  weeks— rfor  I  was  quite  dependent  upon 
them  for  everything,  not  a  guinea  of  mine  could  avail  me  out 
there — ^when  I  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and 
carried  off,  I  knew  not  whither.  I  thought  I  should  have  lost 
niy  senses  at  this  unexpected  blow  to  all  my  hopes ;  for  now* 
I  was  a  prisoner  indeed,  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  my 
old  comrades,  without  the  possibility  of  their  finding  out 
where  I  was.  Heaven  forgive  me !  I  almost  lost  faith  in 
Providence  at  that  time.  The  Indians  did  not  treat  me  badly, 
they  found  me  useful  as  a  marksman,  and  I  brought  down 
birds  for  them  in  plenty  among  the  marshy  bogs  on  the 
Eastern  shore,  Helen,  dear,  it  was  almost  eighteen  months 
before  I  could  manage  my  escape.  But  I  did  it  though,  at 
last,  and  made  my  way  to  the  coast.  I'U  tell  you  all  my 
intermediate  adventures  another  time,  they'd  make  a  thrilling 
romance  for  boys  to  read  ;  but  now  I'll  only  say  that,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  T  effected  my  escape,  found  an  English  sMp 
in  harbour,  threw  myself  on  board  her,  told  my  tale,  and  worked 
my  passage  home.  Think  no  aspen-leaf  could  ever  have  trembled 
more  than  my  heart  did  when  I  first  caught  sight  again  of  the 
dear  English  shore  !  Every  hour  seemed  a  year  to  me.  I  grew 
frightfully  anxious  lest  some  impossible  harm  had  come  to  you  ; 
it  quite  unmanned  me,  wore  out  body  and  mind,  as  anxiety 
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always  does.  Then  I  turned  with  double  diligence  to  my 
work  on  board ;  this  cheered  my  spirits,  and  braced  my  energies, 
and  when  at  last  I  stood  on  the  old  land,  heard  the  birds  sing, 
saw  the  wUd-flowers  coming  out,  the  cattle  feeding  in  green 
fields,  I  felt  that  even  they  rebuked  me  for  my  faithless  anxiety. 
Then  a  feeling  of  joy  sprang  up  within  me,  and  my  heart  rose 
in  grateful  conviction  that  He  who  had  preserved  life  to  them 
hod  preserved  my  Helen  to  me  ! " 

The  May-day  prefigured  in  Helen's  dream  was  drawing  on. 
Little  woodland  flowers  peeped  up  everywhere  above  the  green 
mosses.  The  fragile  cherry-blossoms  were  out  in  gay  profusion 
at  The  Ferns,  and  Helen  and  Effie's  hair  were  decked  with  them 
as  for  2i,fiio  champitre, 

John  Ambrose  had  just  returned  from  the  assizes  at  a  town 
where  the  trial  of  James  Wilmot  had  issued  in  a  sentence  of 
transportation  for  ten  years. 

A  stranger  accompanied  Ambrose  back  to  the  village;  a 
handsome,  stalwart  young  fellow,  whose  face  was  tanned  with  sea 
breezes,  and  radiant  with  good-temper.  It  was  Alfred  HiUs,  the 
surgeon-mate,  who,  abandoning  his  wild  companions,  had  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  there  settled  down,  a  steady  and  respec- 
able  young  surgeon. 

At  the  trial  he  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  old  friend, 

heard  him  speak,  and  listened  to  what  he  said.    It  was  but  the 

work  of  a  moment  to  rush  to  his  side,  grasp  his  hand  and  lead 

him  off  in  triumph  to  his  own  modest  residence  in  the  town ; 

#ind  next  day  the  two  came  off  together  to  the  seaside  village 

whereof  we  have  written  so  much. 

*  *  ♦  •  •  *  * 

It  was  May  at  last !  There  were  delicious  white  lilies  in  bloom, 
honeysuckles  pouring  out  nectar  from  their  little  amber  trumpets, 
bees  humming  drowsily  about  the  kitchen-farms,  peopling  the 
pear-blossoms,  bounding  into  the  cowslips,  buzzing  about  the 
lilacs,  and  then  winging  their  way  off  to  the  sweet  clover-fields 
and  hawthorn  banks — ^little  labourers  at  their  work  all  day! 
Birds  singing  joyful  May  glees  in  the  woods  to  the  soft  accoin- 
panient  of  sea  waves ;  the  delicate  flushed  petals  of  the  wild 
rose  mingling  their  sweet  breath  with  that  of  the  hay-field,  and 
the  Devonshire  myrtles  still  further  enriching  the  air  with  their 
fragrance — when  suddenly  a  clang  of  church  bells  broke  across 
the  water  to  the  island,  came  back  again  in  dreamy  echoes  to 
the  village,  where  it  met  another  joyous  peal  on  its  way  out 
— another  and  another,  as  fast  as  the  ringers  could  send  them 
— telling  every  one  in  their  course,  that  a  wedding  had  been 
solemnised  in  that  village  church.     Quickly  it  became  known 
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that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  Helen  Gwylliam  and  John 
Ambrose. 


"  Eing  out,  sweet  bells,"  but  not "  across  the  snow." 
Wake  holy  thoughts,  and  happy  dreams,  and  May-flowers  "  as 
ye  go 


I" 


Some  two  days  after,  Effie  Ambrose  sauntered  to  the  arbour 
facing  the  sea,  a  little  sorrowful,  she  could  not  tell  why.  "Ah 
me!"  she  thought,  "I  must  not  be  idle  thus,  it  is  wasting  life.  I 
must  set  myself  in  earnest  to  some  good  work.  I  shall  never 
do  anything  worthy  of  my  existence  in  the  world  if  I  keep  on 
dreaming  only  of  what  I  might  do,  or  harping  on  what  I  might 
have  done,  if  only — if  only — '* 

"Miss  Effie !"  said  a  voice  niBar  her,  in  careful  tones,  to  avoid 
startling  her  with  surprise,  "  IVe  just  found  these  honeysuckles 
on  the  south  wall ;  they  are  very  sweet,  will  you  wear  them  ?" 

And  Alfred  Hills  seated  himself  beside  the  soliloquising  Effie, 
and  they  talked  of  the  recent  wedding,  and  the  scenery,  and 
many  other  interesting  topics  of  the  day;  and  when  they  returned 
to  The  Ferns,  it  transpired  that  another  event  of  happy  import 
had  occurred  to  mark  the  May  time  in  that  seaside  village,  Effie 
Ambrose  having  betrothed  herself  to  the  young  surgeon  who  had 
preser\'^ed  her  brother's  life. 
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Once  more  the  promise  of  the  year 
Is  verdant  on  the  shrub  or  tree. 

And  Nature's  sounds  salute  the  ear. 
And  green  and  glad  is  all  we  see ; 

While  with  the  coming  of  the  bud, 
Soft  blow  the  breezes  of  the  west, 

And  life  is  full  in  field  and  wood. 

Though  Winter's  frost  did  earth  invest 

For  many  long  and  dreary  days ; 

Yet  he  has  fled,  and  with  him  all 
That  sadden'd  lovely  Nature's  face. 

Or  hung  the  sky  with  funeral  pall. 
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Nor  can  I  in  this  fresh  spring  dawn, 

When  every  thought  should  have  its  worth, 

Forget  that  thou  art  in  thy  morn, 
A  bud  of  promise — though  on  earth. 

As  now  thou  dweUest,  yet  with  bands 
Unseen  but  firm,  still  linked  to  sky, 

To  one  who  holds  thee  in  His  hands. 
And  can,  yes,  will,  all  wants  supply 

Which  womanhood  and  riper  years 
May  hold  in  time's  most  rapid  flow  ; 

While,  mingling  sometimes  smiles  and  tears, 
Friendships  and  loves  shall  come  and  go. 

And  I,  who  for  a  longer  space. 
With  feet  oft  weary,  oft  delay'd. 

The  course  of  life  have  had  to  trace. 
While  friendship's  hand  has  rarely  stayed : 

I  fain  could  wish  that  no  mistrust 

Or  dark'ning  shade  should  cross  thy  way, 

Nor  he,  the  serpent  of  the  dust. 

With  fears  and  wiles,  thy  hopes  betray. 

But  to  thy  loving,  trustful  heart. 
All  truth  and  honour  ever  flow. 

That  every  traitor  should  depart. 
And  year  by  year  thy  joy  still  grow. 

It  cannot  be,  for  as  the  flower 

Now  bright  with  Spring's  rejoicing  dress 

Must  suffer  storm,  and  wind,  and  shower, 
Which  mar  or  change  its  loveliness 

Till  from  it  grows  the  fruit  or  seed, 
So  over  thee  must  pass  the  hour 

Of  sadness,  doubtfulness,  or  need. 
And  slight  the  help  of  earthly  power. 

Be  thine  the  blessing  from  above, 
The  peace  within  which  He  bestows 

Whose  gifts  and  mercy  prove  His  love. 
Nor  can  desert  till  life  shall  close. 


J.  C. 
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(Continued  from  page  183.^ 

The  next  to  follow  was  the  Commodore  himself,  and  close  behind 
him  came  the  young  New  Englander.  The  doors  of  the  cabin 
were  found  to  be  secured.  To  burst  them  open  was  the  work  of  but 
a  few  seconds,  but  even  in  that  brief  interval  the  Spaniards  had 
found  opportunity  to  discharge  several  pistols  at  the  boarding- 
party,  who  nevertheless  rushed  triumphantly  forward,  and  found 
Captain  Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop.  The  Spanish  colours 
were  already  hauling  down.  Nelson  pressed  onward  to  the  fore- 
castle, meeting  several  Spanish  officers,  who  tendered  their 
swords.  The  San  Nicholas,  and  the  proud  glory  of  her  capture, 
were  his  own !  But  just  as  the  last  feeble  effort  of  resistance 
ceased,  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  opened  on  the  victors  from  the 
San  Josef,  To  board  her  from  the  decks  and  ports  of  the 
captured  San  Nicholas  was  an  instantaneous  resolve  of  the 
Commodore.  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey ! "  cried  the 
heroic  leader,  as  he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  board,  and  led 
the  way,  as  he  best  loved.  "  Forward,  as  thou  wert  wont !"  quoted 
his  nearest  follower,  who  would  have  followed  so  glorious 
a  leader  in  enthusiastic  admiration  into  the  very  jaws  of 
destruction.  "  Aye,  this  is  life  worth  living  for !  "  added  our  hero, 
regardless  of  the  blood  fast  flowing  from  his  wounded  arm.  Yet 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  Commodore,  master  of  the  San  Josef, 
stood  in  calm  dignity  on  her  deck,  receiving  the  swords  of  the 
Spanish  officers.  Their  Admiral  lay  below,  dying.  A  shade  of 
sympathetic  sadness  crossed  the  face  of  the  generous  victor. 
Not  such  a  shadow  darkened  that  of  the  old  veteran  (formerly 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  Agamemnon),  who  stood  by  "  bundling 
up  "  the  swords,  which  the  Commodore  as  he  received  them  gave 
into  his  keeping,  "  with  as  much  coolness  and  composure  as  he 
would  have  made  a  fagot,  though  more  than  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy  were  still  within  gun-shot."  The  glorious  battle  of  the  14th 
of  February  might  then  be  considered  closed.  The  Spaniards  had 
still  eighteen  or  nineteen  ships  comparatively  little  injured,  and 
<iuite  capable  of  renewing  the  action;  but,  alas  for  the  honour  of 
the  once  queenly  Spain,  they  had  not  men  who  would  fight  them. 
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In  the  whole  fleet,  but  two  ships  were  found  willing  to  wipe  off 
the  stain  their  country's  arms  had  received  by  renewing  the 
struggle.  How  must  the  few  brave  hearts  have  burnt  with 
shame  and  indignation  to  find  that  they  would  meet  with  no 
support !  The  Captain  had  done  her  duty  nobly,  and  now  lay  a 
helpless  wreck  alongside  her  prizes.  Nelson  hastened  on  board  the 
Admiral,  Sir  John  Jervis  hurried  forward  to  meet  him  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  with  an  effusion  of  feeling  unhabitual  to 
the  self-command  of  an  Englishman,  threw  his  arms  round 
Horatio  Nelson,  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  again  and  again 
thanking  him  for  the  glorious  part  he  had  borne  in  the  day's 
triumphs.  But  not  alone  would  the  generous  hero  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  equally  generous  Jervis,  who,  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  possibility  that  his  well-earned  renown  might  be  partially,  if 

j  not  wholly,  eclipsed  by  the  growing  celebrity  of  such  a  rival,  con- 

tinued to  load  him  with  panegyrics.     No;  Nelson  must  share  his 

J  glory  with  the  brave  hearts  that  had  stood  by  him  in  the  hour 

of  peril,  and  each  and  all  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  contest  under  his  observation,  were  pointed 
out  to  the  notice  of  the  admiraL  Not  the  last  on  the  long 
list  came  the  New  Englander,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  Sir  John's  lips — "  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  crown  your  merit 
as  it  deserves," 

That  day  won  for  the  brave  admiral  the  earldom  of  St. 
Vincent,  for  the  immortal  Nelson  knighthood,  and  for  our  hero 
his  first  step  in  the  British  navy,  his  lieutenant's  commission, 
which  he  then  thought  a  very  great  prize,  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
our  friend  Vanderblitzen  had  still  very  much,  to  speak  in 
nautical  phraseology,  of  the  "  younker  "  in  his  composition. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

VANDERBLITZEN  MEETS  WTTH  A  DBEADFUL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A  NAVAL  officer  in  uniform,  with  an  air  which,  while  it  savoured 
nothing  of  vanity  or  ostentation,  most  plainly  said  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  those  stirring  and  glorious  scenes  which 
had  lately  added  so  much  to  the  renown  of  our  sea-girt  isle, 
was  seen  driving  through  Plymouth.  The  navy  has  natu- 
rally always  been  the  popular  favourite  of  the  English,  and 
most  deservedly  so,  but  of  late  the  brilliant  achievements  of  her 
leaders  had  rendered  her  doubly  such.  To  the  populace  every 
veteran  officer  was  a  St.  Vincent,  every  younger  aspirant  for 
ocean  glory  a  type  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  Horatio  Nelson.    So 
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it  happened  that  the  handsome  young  officer  (though  he  only 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  with  its  solitary  epaulette) 
was  cheered  and  huzzaed  to  more  than  his  heart's  content 
Moreover,  it  had  transpired  by  some  means  in  the  town 
that  he  was  one  of  Nelson's  officers,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  admiral  As  for  himself,  he  looked  the  image  of  animated 
happiness,  arrising  from  some  present  inward  vision,  which  had 
little  to  do  with  past  glory  or  present  applause,  in  which  his 
absent  mind  took  little  share,  though,  with  the  usual  liberality 
of  a  sailor,  he  was  lavishly  flinging  pence  and  little  silver  coins 
among  the  merry-faced  urchins  who,  catching  the  tone  of  their 
elders,  were  vociferously  shouting,  **  long  live  Nelson's  sea-lions!" 
But  though*  the  young  man  saw  laughing  faces,  and  noted  the 
hands  held  up  for  a  gift,  he  scarcely  heard  the  exclamations ; 
heart  and  head  were  revelling  in  the  sunshine  of  coming  happi* 
ness,  on  which  he  seemed  to  rely  as  confidently  as  if  it  were 
abeady  within  his  grasp.  Ever  and  anon  a  Inright  smile  passed 
over  his  lips,  as  he  glanced  at  a  little  ring  on  his  finger,  and 
thought  of  the  fair  hand  from  which  it  had  been  transferred  to 
his.  Hope  is  so  beautiful,  so  captivating  ;  no  realisation  can 
convey  the  rapture  of  young  hope.  And  to  our  hero,  Hope 
appeared  that  day  fairer  than  he  had  ever  known  her,  like  a 
serene  heaven  lit  by  a  myriad  of  stars  !  O,  beautiful  Hope,  he 
saw  but  thy  brightness,  and  believed  not  thy  treachery !  Yet  had 
he  known  thy  allurements  and  thy  faithlessness  oft  and  again  in 
former  days !  But  still  thy  reign  is  immortal  as  our  soids,  and 
we  must  perforce  bow  to  thy  power. 

"  Drive  faster ! "  cried  the  officer  to  the  postboy. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  haven't  yet  told  me  where  I  am  to  drive 
to!'* 

"  True,  true ;  I  had  forgotten ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  don't 
myseK  know  the  name  of  the  place.  Drive  on  as  fast  eis  you  can 
without  cruelty  to  your  horses,  and  keep  the  straight  road  till  I 
desire  you  to  turn." 

"  You  know  the  road  then,  sir  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  if  I  had  travelled  it  a  hundred  times,  though  I 
have  but  once  cruised  in  these  seas."  The  traveller  now  roused 
himself  firom  his  pleasant  abstraction,  and  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  busily  engaged  himself  in  what  he  would  have  called 
"taking  the  bearings"  of  the  road.  The  horses  were  excellent, 
their  dnver  a  first-rate  whip,  but  the  progress  made  seemed  very 
slow  to  the  impatient  traveller;  it  would  have  seemed  still  dower 
could  he  have  caught  a  distant  vision  of  the  iron  age  in  which 
we  privileged  modems  fly  over  the  ground  on  the  marvellous 
Tails  with  the  celerity  of  magic !  After  directing  and  re-directing 
the  postilion  without  once  losing  his  road,  so  tenacious  was  the 
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young  man's  memory,  he  arrived  at  a  small  village,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  hamlet.  "  To  the  left!"  said  he  impetuously; 
"  fifty  paces  down  the  lane,  draw  up  at  a  cottage  with  a  poplar-tree 
each  side  of  the  gate."  As  he  spoke  his  breath  came  quickly 
with  excitement,  and  involuntarily  he  pressed  the  little  talismanic 
ring  to  his  lips. 

The  postilion  drew  up  as  he  directed,  and  Vanderblitzen  darted 
from  the  carriage,  through  the  well-remembered  little  gate,  with  the 
same  bright,  happy  smile  playing  round  his  mouth,  but  with  a 
heart  beating  as  if  each  throb  would  be  the  last,  so  great  was  his 
excitement  of  joy,  for  now,  now  he  was  about  to  realise  the 
dream,  the  cherished  dream  of  months,  of  years !  The  dream 
that  had  followed  him  with  its  soft  allurements  through  the  perils 
of  the  midnight  storm,  and  the  more  tremendous  perils  of  the 
ocean  fight,  the  dream  that  had  nerved  his.  arm  and  made  victory 
doubly  triumphant !  His  hand  touched  the  latch  in  eager  expec- 
tation, but  none  answered  his  summons.  Again  and  again  it 
was  repeated,  but  all  was  silence.  Then,  while  a  sharp  pang  of 
disappointment  shot  through  his  breast,  he  began  to  observe 
what  in  his  excitement  had  before  escaped  his  observation — that 
the  whole  of  the  little  tenement  now  wore  an  air  of  abandon- 
ment and  desertion.  The  creeping  flowers,  though  in  luxuriant 
bloom,  trailed  neglected  on  the  ground,  the  garden  was 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  several  panes  of  glass  were  broken 
in  the  lower  windows,  and  over  others  the  spiders  had  woven 
their  melancholy  webs.  Within,  all  appeared  to  wear  the  same 
deserted  aspect.  Vanderblitzen,  fairly  overcome  by  vexation  and 
disappointment,  felt  his  eyes  suffused  with  regretful  tears  as  he 
looked  in  at  the  little  room  in  which  he  had  been  so  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  old  officer,  and  in  which  his  pressing  wants 
had  been  ministered  unto  by  the  gentle  Elizabeth.  All  that  had 
happened  since  then  seemed  wiped  away  from  memory's  tablet, 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  his 
kind  friends  might  have,  and  probably  had,  removed  from 
their  country  solitude.  Xo;  the  whole  scene  wore  such  an  appear- 
ance of  death  and  desolation,  that  he  could  image  to  himself 
nothing  less  formidable  than  that  death  had  indeed  snatched 
from  him  those  whom  he  loved  and  valued  before  he  had  even 
had  the  opportunity  of  gladdening  them  with  his  successes.  So 
full  was  he  of  this  thought  that,  leaving  the  wondering  postilion  to 
dtaw  his  own  conclusions,  he  leapt  the  low  hedge,  and  walked 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  whose  slender  spire  rose 
amid  a  cluster  of  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage.  He  entered 
the  churchyard  with  the  vague  idea  that  there  some  gravestone 
would  meet  his  eye  which  instinctive  feeling  would  point  out  as 
that  of  Elizabeth. 
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The  sexton  was  plying  his  calling  in  an  already  deep  grave, 
not  singing  (as  some  people  feign  that  sextons  do),  but  ever 
and  anon  a  hollow  cough  sounded  up  from  the  pit,  w:hich 
spoke  ominously  that  another  would  soon  perform  for  him  the 
office  he  now  rendered  the  dead.  Vanderblitzen  shuddered; 
never  had  he  done  so  in  the  smoke  of  battle.  His  spirits  were 
weakened  and  overwhelmed.  He  trod  noiselessly  onward, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  read  an  epitaph,  or  rather  a 
name.  At  length  he  came  to  one  that  transfixed  his  c^ttention. 
On  a  tombstone  a  broken  lily  had  been  rudely  carved,  under  it 
the  simple  words  "  Elizabeth.  Such  she  was."  The  story  was 
told.  Vanderblitzen  threw  himself  down  beside  the  grave,  for- 
getful of  time,  forgetful  of  everything,  but  only  conscious  of 
some  great  calamity.  The  hollow  cough  came  forth  from  the 
new-made  grave  and  roused  him  from  his  trance  of  grief,  A 
vague  hope  darted  into  his  mind  that  he  might  have  been 
deceived.  He  rose  impetuously,  and  approached  the  old  sexton. 
'*  Friend  1"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  deep  agitation,  "  tell  me, — who 
sleeps  yonder  ? " 

"  Who  V  said  the  old  man,  looking  up  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
and  a  most  ghastly  smile.  "  Why,  the  curate's  wife,  sir, — Mrs. 
Grey." 

"Was  she  young?  Was  she  newly  married?"  faltered 
Nicholas. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  sir !  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children ! 
I  made  her  grave  myself,  and  as  handsome  and  comfortable  a 
grave  there  ain't  in  the  churchyard." 

"Thank  you  for  your  information,"  said  Nicholas,  throwing 
the  old  man  half-a-crown,  which  he  picked  from  the  noisome 
earth,  and  held  between  his  teeth  wlule  he  fumbled  for  an  old 
leather  purse  in  which  to  deposit  it.  Our  hero  now  breathed 
more  freely.    "  So  you  make  comfortable  graves  here  \"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  shall  be  proud  to  serve  you." 

"  My  grave  will  not  be  one  of  these  little  grass-bound  hillocks, 
I  beUeve,"  said  Nicholas;  "  far  more  likely  the  broad  ocean.  But 
surely,  my  friend,  you  would  not  wish  for  a  solitary  stranger's 
death  that  you  might  have  the  pleasure  of  digging  his  grave?" 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly ;  but  you  see,  sir,  if  your  hour  was 
come,  I'd  as  soon  our  parish  had  the  fees  as  another.  Besides,  I 
always  think  if  s  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  living  man  to  choose 
the  grave  he'U  fill  when  he's  a  dead  one.  That's  just  what 
the  old  gentleman  at  the  cottage  down  yonder  did.  He  was 
an  old  soldier,  sir,  and  walked  as  stiff  and  straight  as  a  poplar- 
tree  would,  sir,  provided  it  could  walk  at  all.  Many's  the  day 
he  used  to  creep  down  here  (for  at  the  last  he  was  sadly 
afling),  and  then  he  used  to  come  leaning  on  the  young  lady's 
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arm,  and  would  sit  down  on  a  gravestone,  and  look  about  him,  to 
pick  and  choose,  I  take  it,  for  what  else  could  he  come  for  ?  At 
last  he  said  he'd  like  to  lie  there,  under  that  yew-tree.  '  Well, 
sir,*  said  I,  'I'll  dig  your  grave  for  you  with  pleasure.* 

"'  Thank  you,  good  friend,'  says  he,  'you'll  not  dig  it  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  should  lie  down  in  it,  but  for  my  poor  girl!'  The 
young  lady  cried  and  sobbed  fit  to  break  her  heart,  but  it  wasn't 
no  manner  of  use,  for  the  old  gentleman's  time  was  come,  and 
my  words  came  true  enough.  I  laid  him  down  comfortable,  as 
I  hope  I  shall  many  more  for  these  thirty  years  to  come,  for  I'm 
but  little  past  sixty,  and  come  of  a  long-lived  family." 

"Ah,  who  can  count  on  life!"  said  Nicholas,  as  he  approached 
with  sad  reverence  the  spot  in  which  the  veteran  soldier's  ashes 
rested  after  a  warring  life.  There  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  his  generous  benefactor — Captain  Wentworth.  He  noted 
too,  with  thankful  feelings,  that  no  second  name  was  inscribed  on 
the  stone.  He  scarcely  liked  to  profane  the  names  of  those  he 
held  so  dear  by  questioning  farther  concerning  them,  the  loqua- 
cious and  unfeeling  gravedigger. 

At  length,  overcoming  his  reluctance,  he  said, "  Can  you  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  Miss  Wentworth?" 

"No,  indeed,  sir,  not  I;  but  some  folks  said  they  were  very 
poor.  After  the  old  gentleman  died,  she  took  on  so,  and  grew 
so  thin  and  pale,  that  I  thought,  and,  most  of  the  pailsh  thought, 
she'd  soon  come  into  my  hands;  but  she  didnt,  though;  and  after 
a  while  she  went  away  all  alone,  nobody  laiowed  where,  and 
the  very  last  I  ever  saw  of  her  was  kneeling  by  her  father's  grave 
on  a  bright  moonlight  night;  and  only  she  was  all  in  black,  not 
white,  I  should  have  took  her  for  a  ghost,  though  they're  a  sort 
of  folks  I  don't  much  believe  in.  I  never  seed  a  ghost,  not  I!" 
Here  the  sexton  plunged  into  the  grave,  and  no  more  was  heard 
of  him  but  the  deep  hollow  cough,  and  the  faU  of  the  shovel- 
ful of  dark  mould. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OUR  HERO   PURSUES  HIS   RESEARCHES   FOR  MISS  WENTWORTH,  AND 

MEETS   SOME  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

After  renewed  futile  enquiries  in  the  hamlet  of  Lyncross,  as 
to  the  destination  of  Miss  Wentworth,  Vanderblitzen  threw 
himself  into  the  post-chaise  completely  disheartened,  and 
looking  so  rueful,  that  none  would  have  recognised  in  him 
the  dashing  young  officer  of  the  morning.  But  absorbing  as 
the  remembrance  of  his  disappointment  proved,  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  prevent  his  making  a  brief  stoppage  at  the  toll- 
house, in  which  he  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained  some 
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years  before.  In  the  morning  he  had  passed  in  his  eager  haste 
unrecognised;  so  he  would  have  passed  now,  but  he  recalled  him- 
self to  his  kind  quondam  hosts.  The  exclamations  of  Mr. 
Swaddlelove  and  his  fat,  round,  rosy,  good-tempered  wife,  were 
too  numerous  to  record,  and  they  appeared  so  truly  rejoiced  to 
see  their  old  guest  again,  despite  the  brevity  of  his  former  visit, 
that  Vanderblitzen  felt  himself  constrained  to  spend  a  half-hour 
under  the  roof  of  the  toll-house,  which  half-hour  was  extended 
to  two  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  he  related,  at  his  host's 
request,  some  of  his  warlike  adventures,  and  answered  as  many 
as  he  could  of  their  questions  as  to  Sir  Horatio's  performances 
and  personal  habits.  The  good  dame  was  particularly  anxious 
to  know  whether  he  wore  whiskers,  how  tall  he  was,  and  if  he 
had  black  eyes.  Mr.  Swaddlelove  preferred  enquiring  how 
much  prize-money  he  had  gained,  and  whetiher  it  was  true  that 
Sir  Horatio  was  going  to  hang  Bonaparte  when  he  took  him. 
Vanderblitzen  replied  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Of  course  he 
had  long  before  assented  to  the  remark  that  Master  Timothy 
Jeremiah  Swaddlelove  was  grown,  an  assertion  not  to  be  denied, 
as  he  now  carried  about  with  him  a  portentously  large  person, 
and  uttered  his  precocious  ideas  (all  of  which  were  astonishingly 
clever)  in  a  thundering  voice  worthy  of  an  old  Agamemnon 
veteran.  He  said  he  would  be  a  sailor,  and  exacted  a  promise 
from  our  hero  that  he  would  one  day  take  him  as  such  on  board 
Ma  own  ship,  which  suggestion  set  our  friend  Nicholas  wonder- 
ing whether  he  should  ever  have  an  "  own  ship,"  or  was  destined 
to  pass  his  life  as  Lieutenant  Vanderblitzen.  While  he  was  con- 
versing with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swaddlelove,  and  their  young  prodigy, 
for  a  prodigy  Timothy  Jeremiah  still  was,  no  other  little  Swaddle- 
love having  arisen  to  usurp  his  place,  a  beggar  approached  the 
door  and  held  out  a  tattered  hat  for  alma  "  Well,  now,  ain't  that 
strange,  altogether  strange!''  exclained  Mrs.  Swaddlelove.  "The 
first  time  that  ever  you  darkened  this  door,  sir,  if  just  the  same 
thing  didn't  happen !    Well,  I  never  did — " 

"  A  poor  castaway  sailor,  sir ! "  said  the  beggar,  whose  appear- 
ance corroborated  his  assertion. 

*'  Indeed ! "  said  our  hero,  immediately  puting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  giving  the  man  a  coin.  "  How  did  it  happen,  my 
friend  ?     I  too  am  a  sailor,  and  shall  understand  your  story." 

On  this  the  man  related  circumstantially  a  most  painful 
scene  of  shipwreck,  using  such  correct  nautical  phrases,  and 
connecting  his  simple  narrative  so  well,  that  had  a  doubt  of 
possible  imposture  lingered  in  our  hero's  mind,  it  would  have  been 
immediately  dispersed.  "And  how  long  had  you  served  on 
hoard  ? "  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"0,  but  a  little  time,  sir,   just  a  matter  of  three    weeks i 
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slie  only  made  short  runs,  the  Nancy,  quite  a  little  coaster,  air. 
I  am  like  yourself,  sir,  a  king's  sailor,  and  long  life  to  you  and 
Uomraodore  Nelson  too,  and  I've  no  doubt  you'll  live  to  hoiat 
your  flag,  sir." 

"  Whom  did  you  serve  with  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  First  of  all,  sir,  under  Captain  Nelson,  that  was  in  the  old 
Agamemnon,  and  last  on  boara  the  Commodore's  own  ship,  the 
Captain." 

"That  is  singular  enoughl"  said  Vanderblitzen;  "and  pray 
how  did  you  come  to  part  comptmy  with  the  Commodore  I " 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see,"  continued  the  beggar,  in  ti-ue  nautical 
fashion,  twitching  up  his  unbraced  canvas  trousers,  and  rolling  a 
quid  in  his  mouth  most  naturally  ;  "  why  you  see,  sir,  I  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  right  leg,  couldn't  keep  my  figure-head  up  the 
least  bit,  so  I  was  sent  home.  I  had  a  shorter  spell  than  usual  at 
the  hospital,  for  my  hulk,  though  crazy  enough,  wasn't  so  crazy 
as  it  had  been  (indeed,  I  thought  it  would  have  foundered),  and 
having  nothing  to  do  better,  and  longing  to  get  afloat,  I  entered  on 
board  a  collier  one  unlucky  day,  and  here's  the  consequences." 

"  You  were,  then,  in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  my 
friend?"  said  Vanderblitzen. 

"  To  be  sure  I  was,  sir,  on  the  glorious  14th  of  February.  Twas 
there  I  got  my  wound." 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,"  said  Vanderblitzen,  with  an  incredulona 
smile,  "but  the  Captain  happened  to  be  my  ship,  and  I  remember 
(numerous  as  our  crew  was)  not  only  each  man's  fece,  but  even 
their  voices;  yours  is  quite  strange  to  me." 

"  What,  Bot  remember  Tom  Oldington,  air  ? "  exclaimed  tiis 
man  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  astonishment;  "not  remember  that 
name,  air!" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  the  saying's  true  enough, '  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind!'  But  I  remember  you  well  enough,  your  honour,  and  either 
J  'm  talking  to  Lieutenant  Vanderblitzen,  or  he's  gone  to  Davy's 
locker,  and  has  sent  his  ghost  above  to  see  how  the  land  lies  in 
these  latitudes." 

This  proof  of  recognition  staggered  our  hero,  who  began  to 
think  that  his  usually  strong  memory  had  indeed  failed  him,  but, 
still  determined  to  give  the  man  one  more  test,  he  asked  suddenly, 
"  Pray,  friend,  when  the  Commander-in-chief  gave  a  signal,  just 
before  the  Captain  got  into  action,  was  it  to  tack  or  wear  1 " 

"To  tack,  air,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  man. 

"  And  did  Commodore  Nelson  tack ! " 

"  No,  sir,  or  he  never  would  have  taken  a  prize  that  day !  be 
wore,  air,  on  what  he  called  his  own  sponsorbility,  air,  and  the 
~^ow8  at  home  made  him  Sir  Horatio  Nelson." 
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"  Very  extraordinary,  very  extraordinary  indeed ! "  muttered 
Nicholas,  •'  I  mnst  never  again  boast  of  my  memory ! "  So,  throw- 
ing an  extra  coin  to  the  sailor,  and  receiving  a  hearty  "God 
bless  your  honour!"  in  exchange,  he  turned  to  say  farewell  to  the 
good-natured  Swaddlelove  family,  bestowed  a  golden  guinea  on 
Master  Timothy  Jeremiah,  re-entered  the  post-chaise,  and  gave 
the  word  of  command,  "  Back  to  Plymouth!"  On  the  road  the 
postilion  was  observed  to  lash  his  whip  several  times  behind  him 
in  impotent  wrath,  for  he  could  not  reach  his  object,  who  was 
clinging  to  the  back  of  the  coach. 

"  Who  are  you  lashing,  or  trying  to  lash  ?"  asked  Vanderblitzen. 

"  The  beggar,  sir." 

"What  beggar?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  sailor  you  was  talking  to  at  the  pike." 

"  Let  him  alone,  pray,"  said  Nicholas;  "  the  poor  fellow  is  tired 
aad  footsore,  perhaps  he  could  climb  the  root  At  all  events,  a 
sailor,  and  one  of  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Captain,  shan't  be 
lashed  like  a  cur." 

"  Thank  your  honour!"  cried  the  man,  running  beside  the  coach- 
window;  "  didn't  I  know  that  Lieutenant  Vanderblitzen  wasn't 
the  man  to  let  an  old  shipmate  be  flogged  for  only  asking  him 
for  a  bit  of  a  convoy ! " 

"  Here,  fellow,  open  the  door!"  said  Nicholas  to  the  postilion. 

"  Why,  surely  sir,  you  ar'n't  thinking  of  taking  up  a  vile  tramp 
to  ride  beside  you  I" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  managing  my  own  business ;  be  so  good  as 
to  confine  yourself  to  yours,"  said  Nicholas  sternly. — "Here, 
jump  in,  my  good  fellow,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the  sailor. 
"  Postilion,  drive  onward  quickly,  I  must  reach  Plymouth  early." 

"God  bless  you,  lieutenant!"  repeated  the  beggar  with  an 
accent  of  the  deepest  feeling,  but  with  so  altered  a  tone  that  our 
hero  started.  "  The  same  generous,  frank,  unsuspectiug  nature 
as  ever  I"  added  the  mendicant. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Nicholas ;  "  you  have  twice 
puzzled  me,  my  good  friend." 

"Well,  sir,  I  will  puzzle  you  no  longer,  but  own  myself  a  base 
impostor  unworthy  of  your  kindness,  but  still  grateful,  very 
grateful  for  it." 

"  What !  have  you  then  imposed  on  my  credulity,  fellow  ?  " 
exclaimed  Nicholas.  "Are  you  not  really  one  of  the  Com- 
modore's men  ?  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Cajptain  ?** 

"  Never  trod  the  planks  of  the  Captain,  and  never  saw  the  Com- 
modore in  my  life,  sir !"  said  the  man  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
and  even  smiling.    "  Never  was  afloat." 

"  You  impudent  villain !"  cried  Nicholas.  "  Off  with  you !  off, 
I  say,  this  instant,  or  I'll  break  my  sword  over  youi*  shoulders !" 
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"  No,  that  you  won't,  sir ! "  said  the  beggar. 

"Pray  what  should  hinder  me?  you  deserve  a  cat-o-'ninie-tails, 
I  think." 

"  Always  had  an  aversion  to  cats,  sir,  a  natural  antipathy.  I 
hope  you  wont  bring  me  acquainted  with  one." 

"  Depend  upon  it  you  sha'n't  escape,  fellow,  without  a  good 
thrashing ! " 

"  I  really  think  I  shall,  sir;  I'll  tell  you  what  will  restrain  your 
indignation, — ^the  natural  sympathy  every  man  feels  for  talent;  and 
besides,"  he  added,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  "I  know  something 
of  your  late  business  at  Lyncross,  and  perhaps  can  help  you  to 
find  your  Dulcinea." 

The  colour  rushed  to  Vanderblitzen's  temples ;  it  seemed  to  him 
an  irreverence  that  thus  Elizabeth  Wentworth  should  be  named, 
but  he  curbed  his  irritated  feelings,  and  satisfied  himself  by 
exclaiming,  "Who  are  you,  who  thus  pry  into  my  affairs,  even  into 
the  secrets  of  my  bosom?" 

"  I  am  an  old  acquaintance,  lieutenant,  whether  you  will 
recognise  me  as  such  or  not,"  replied  the  man,  pulling  off  a  huge 
black  patch  which  covered  his  right  eye,  and  disfigured  his  whole 
appearance.  "  I  think  if  you  wUl  tax  your  memory,  you  will 
recall  the  name  of  Tim  the  Tinker,  and  will  not  be  much  sur- 
prised after  our  interesting  though  brief  acquaintance  in  former 
years,  that  I  should  seek  to  renew  it  now." 

"  My  singular  and  eccentric  companion  of  some  hours,  several 
years  back ! "  said  Nicholas.  "  I  indeed  remember  you  well,  and 
am  sorry  we  should  meet  again  under  unchanged  circumstances 
on  your  part." 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  that  we  do  so  under  very  altered  ones  on 
yours,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,"  cried  the  beggar,  grasping  the  hand 
of  Nicholas  while  he  spoke.  "  I  am  acting  no  part,  but  speak- 
ing in  all  sincerity  when  I  declare  that,  from  the  moment  of  your 
generous  conduct  when  supposing  me  a  helpless  being  in  actual 
distress,  you  (unmindful  of  your  own  necessities)  would  have 
despoiled  yourself  for  me.  I  have  never  thought  of  you  without 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest  and  regard,  and  now,  if  I  can  in 
any  way  serve  you,  you  may  command  me  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abiUty." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Nicholas,  who  was  touched  and 
pleased  with  the  fervour  of  his  singular  friend.  "  I  think  it  very 
possible  that  you  can  help  me, — ^you  adverted  to  Miss  Wentworth 
at  Lyncross  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  were  in  search  of  her." 
"  You  jumped  at  rather  too  hasty  a  conclusion  with  regard  to 
her,"  said  Nicholas,  colouring  very  much,  as  he  had  done  at  six- 
j^een,  "  but  I  am  indeed  very  anxious  to  trace  out  her  present 
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abode.  I  was  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  her  excellent 
father ;  but  for  his  humanity,  instead  of  gaining  an  honourable 
position,  I  might— indeed,  I  must  have  perished  for  want.  Cap- 
tain  Wentworth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  gratitude  (though  it 
is  as  fervent  as  man  ever  felt),  but  I  feel  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  in  snatching  my  benefactor  from  earth  ere  I  had  time  and 
oppportunity  to  thank  him.  Heaven  is  papng  my  debt  for  me 
with  rich  interest.  You  may  feel  assured  I  am  anxious  to  trace 
out  Miss  WentwortL" 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  very  natural ;  she  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture." 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then  V*  said  Nicholas. 

"  Certainly,  very  often ;  and  each  time  I  saw  her,  I  learnt 
more  of  the  beings  with  whom  the  sky  is  peopled.  Seen  her  ? 
yes,  indeed,  many  a  halfpenny  she  has  dropped  in  my  hat." 

•'  I  suppose  you  know  all  the  country  through,  don't  you  ?" 
said  Vanderblitzen. 

"  Yes,  all ;  not  a  house  above  a  rent  of  £10  a-year  that  I 
don't  know." 

"And  do  you  know  where  she  now  lives?"  asked  Nicholas 
eagerly. 

"I  can't  say  I  do  just  at  the  moment,"  replied  the  man, 
colouring  as  if  detected]in  culpable  ignorance,  for  he  greatly  prided 
himself  on  his  talents  ;  "  but  only  give  me  a  week  to  look  about 
me,  appoint  me  a  rendezvous,  and  I  engage  to  bring  you  certain 
news ;  and  if  I  do  ?  " 

*'If  you  do,  I  shall  owe  you  the  gratitude  of  a  life,  and  recant 
all  I  have  said  against  the  itinerant  fraternity  of  beggars,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  Stop,  fellow, — put  me  down  here  ! "  said  the  impostor  to  the 
postilion. 

"No,  no,  come  and  dine  with  me  in  Plymouth,"  said  Nicholas, 
now  ready  to  vow  his  singular  companion  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world. 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  an  engagement,"  he  replied  with  a 
comical  expression,  as  he  jumped  out,  '^  Vale !  The  next 
time  I  shall  add,  et  pkmdite ! "  He  then  flung  a  crown-piece 
to  the  astonished  postilion,  shook  his  hand  at  him  menacingly, 
and  humming  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  walked  off.  The  hopes  of  our 
hero  reawoke.  He  spent  several  days  of  pleasurable  excitement 
in  the  expectation  of  coming  good  news.  The  week  had  aU  but 
expired.  One  day  more,  one  long  day  to  wait ;  but  he  had  full 
confidence  in  his  Mercury.  He  felt  sure  that  he  would  not 
fail  in  his  researches  or  his  word.  Alas,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
which  Nicholas  expected  to  be  so  eventful,  came  an  order  from 
authority,  which  he  could  not  resist,  without  forfeiting  honour, 
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to  join  his  ship  immediately.    The  only  resource  available  in 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  was  to  write  to  his  eccentric 
friend,  under  his  cognomen  of  Tim  the  Tinker,  and  leave  his 
missive  at  the  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  of  course  taking  care  to  give  full 
directions  for  forwarding  any  information  he  might  obtain.     Our 
unfortunate  hero  entered  on  his  professional  duties  depressed  in 
spirit  to  the  utmost  degree,  but  not  the  less  did  he  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prevent  natural  regret  from  damping  the 
ardour  with  which  he  desired  to  serve  his  adopted  country.    He 
loved  his  profession  enthusiastically,  and  the  hope  of  acting 
under  the  immediate  eye,  and  with  the  approbation  of  his  elect 
hero,  supported  him  somewhat — at  least,  prevented  his  sinking 
into  actual  despondency.     His  ship  was  among  the  number  then 
bound   for  the  Mediterranean.     She   sailed  the  very  day  he 
joined,  and  several  weeks  had  elapsed  ere  the  following  laconic 
epistle  from  the  singular  unknown  reached  his  hands : 

"  My  dear  and  valued  friend, — Miss  Wentworth  is  alive,  well, 
and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  She  lives  with  some  old  friends  of  the 
Captain's — Major  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  at  Grape- Vine  Cottage, 
near  Plymouth.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  bring  home  a  pair  of  epaulettes,  make  her  strike 
her  colours,  and  you  *11  soon  carry  off  the  prize  ! — Ever  yours 
faithfully,  Tim  the  Tinker. 

"  Club  night  at  the  '  Jolly  Beggars.' 
Huzzah  for  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ]  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

VANDERBLITZEN  MAKES  BAHD   PROGRESS   IN  THE  FAVOUR  OF 

NELSON. 

Seventeen  HUNoaED  and  ninetv-eight  had  been  destined  by 
its  brilliant  victories  almost  to  overshadow  the  glories  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  after  a  triumph  unequalled  in  its  perfection 
of  success,  the  greatest  naval  hero  England,  or  indeed  the  world 
had  ever  known,  turned  from  the  theatre  of  his  fame  to  the 
arduous  task  of  supporting  his  country's  reputation  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  very  unequal  means  of  ensuring  the  high  object 
at  which  he  aimed.  Nelson  always  relied  more  on  his  own 
genius  (of  which  no  one  could  be  more  conscious)  than  on  the 
tardy  assistance  and  supplies,  so  penuriously  granted,  to  enable 
him  to  execute  the  designs  his  bold  spirit  conceived.  Though 
his  ever-feeble  frame  was  greatly  worn  by  immense  exertion, 
his  mind  was  greatly  buoyed  by  victory,  and  a  victory  like  that 
of  the  Nile  the  world  had  not  seen  before.  With  his  never- 
flagging  generosity,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  he  was  himself  to 
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take  his  place  among  the  proud  nobility  of  his  native  land,  and 
to  circle  his  brows  with  a  coronet,  not  obtained  by  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  birth,  but  won  by  actions  that  would  immor- 
talise his  name  without  any  other  distinction;  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  wealth  and  honours  were  showered  on  him  ;  his 
brave  followers,  every  man  of  whom  had  shown  himself  a  hero 
in  his  own  sphere,  or  had  taken  a  bold  flight  to  another,  winning 
fame  by  assault,  they  must  all  share  with  him,  he  could  not  rest 
till  their  rights  were  recognised.  No  ofScer  in  the  fleet,  what- 
ever his  rank,  had  borne  a  more  gallant  part  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  than  Lieutenant  Vanderblitzen ;  and  he  had,  moreover, 
shown  that  a  gallant  spirit  may  be  a  gentle  one  also,  by  the 
humane  efforts  he  had  made  to  rescue  a  number  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  unfortunate  "  L'Orient."  The  story  of  that  ill-fated 
vessel  is  well  known ;  but  our  readers  will  perhaps  forgive  us, 
if  we  pause  momentarily  to  repeat  the  sad  tale.  A  tremendous 
fire  broke  out  on  board  the. Orient,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the 
French  fleet.  The  commander-in-chief  lay  cold  in  death  on  the 
deck  which  he  had  never  consented  to  quit. 

Up,  up,  the  fearful,  beautiful  flames  rushed,  up,  up  to  the 
very  top-gallant  mast,  lighting  up  the  sea  and  the  heavens 
with  so  grand  a  fire,  that  every  object  became  visible,  even  to 
the  floating  colours  of  France  and  England  on  their  respective 
vessels.  The  devoted  crew  still  thronged  the  scene  of  fire. 
Among  them  the  beautiful  boy,  Casa  Bianca,  on  whose  young 
brow  scarcely  ten  summers  had  scattered  their  roses.  At  ten, 
the  vessel  blew  up  with  a  fearful  explosion.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  crew  leapt  into  the  waves.  So  awe-stricken  were  the 
fleets  of  both  contending  nations,  that  for  a  brief  space  the 
strife  ceased,  simultaneously  and  instinctively  the  gunners 
paused  in  their  awful  labours,  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
paUid  cheeks,  stood  still,  breathless,  overwhelmed.  But  not  long 
was  that  pause.  A  number  of  English  boats  (forgetful  of  every 
feeling  of  animosity)  pushed  off  to  the  rescue.  By  this  means 
seventy  hands  were  saved,  and  some  as  they  struggled  in  the 
water,  were  dragged  into  the  port-holes  by  the  generous  blue- 
jackets. The  greater  number,  however,  perished ;  some  rending 
their  air  with  their  despairing  cries,  some  expiring  with  the 
wild  cry  of  "Vive  la  Eepublique."  On  a  piece  of  spar  there 
was  seen  floating  by  the  body  of  the  hero-boy,  Casa-Bianca, 
who  had  kept  to  the  burning  deck  til  the  last,  because  he  would 
resolutely  await  his  father's  orders  to  move ;  beautiful  in  death, 
the  only  calm  thing  in  the  scene,  was  that  fair  young  face, 
turned  upwards  to  the  quiet  heaven,  which  had  received  the  soul 
that  but  a  little  while  before  had  animated  the  now  lifeless  clay. 
Amid  the  renewed  fight,  the  boats  still  plied  their  benevolent 
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labour,  and  when  the  battle  had  finally  concluded  our  hero  had 
the  proud  pleasure  of  receiving  the  applause  of  Nelson,  at  once 
for  his  humanity  and  his  gallantry.  No  increase  of  rank  could 
have  given  the  exulting  glow  to  the  breast  of  Vanderblitzen 
which  the  applause  of  Nelson  had  conveyed.  Our  hero  was, 
we  have  said,  little  altered ;  he  was  still  the  enthusiastic  boy, 
still  the  glory-loving  child  he  had  been.  Nelson  was  to  his 
manhood  the  leading  star  which  the  great  Washington  had  been 
to  his  childhood.  The  one  had  all  the  brilliant  prestige  of  the 
modem  hero,  the  other  was  cast  in  the  severer  mould  of  antique 
virtue.  Vanderblitzen  never  paused  to  draw  comparisons  between 
his  two  idols — ^he  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  genius,  beyond 
all,  by  the  daring  personal  bravery  of  the  British  hero,  to  criti- 
cise in  him  the  man,  and  indeed  up  to  this  period,  the  reputation 
of  Nelson  was  as  unsullied  in  private  life  as  his  widespread 
renown  was  unimpeachable.  And  now,  after  astonishing  a 
world,  the  hero  bent  his  course  to  the  Neapolitan  coast,  to  give 
British  protection,  and  shed  British  blood  in  defence  of  a  sove- 
reign and  a  government  equally  weak  and  corrupt ;  but  then 
the  ulterior  object  was  to  check  the  devastating  progress,  to 
curb  the  proud  career  of  the  modem  Alexander,  whose  wings 
had  been  already  cUpped  by  Nelson's  hand  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile, 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

NAPLES,  THE  NEAPOLITANS,  AND  A  BEAUTY. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Nile  approached  the  shores  of  Naples 
with  a  shattered  vessel,  and  an  equally  shattered  frame ;  but 
he  was  sustained  by  his  glory,  and  the  certain  conviction  that 
that  glory  must  live  as  long  as  his  country  existed.  He  had 
received  munificent  and  regal  tokens  of  gratitude  or  admiration 
from  the  Sultan  and  his  mother,  from  Paul,  Emperor  of  the 
Bussias,  from  the  Ejng  of  Sardinia,  &c. ;  and  he  was  conscious 
that  fresh  honours  awaited  him  at  Naples,  but  the  extent  of  the 
homage  destined  to  be  oflered  him,  not  the  most  sanguine  ideas 
could  ever  have  anticipated.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  fervours  of  a  glowing  Italian  summer  are  not 
spent,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  beautiful  as  in  the  primeval  days 
of  creation.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples 
was  studded  with  countless  barges  and  boats  of  all  dimensions, 
adorned  with  the  gayest  flags  and  streamers,  and  bearing  bands 
of  musicians,  who  filled  the  soft  air  with  their  melodies.  All  of 
these  boats  were  about  to  start  and  bear  their  occupafits  to 
greet  the  laurel-crowned  hero  of  Aboukir.  A  richly  gilt 
state  barge  led  the  way,  bearing  the  British  ambassador 
at  the    court    of  Naples,   surrounded    by    a  brilliant  throng 
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of  gentlemen    in    various   uniforms.      By   the    side    of  the 
ambassador    reclined     a     lady    of    exquisite     beauty,     and 
most  commanding  mien.     Perhaps    her    air    was    rather   too 
imperious,  her  flashing  black  eye  lacked  womanly  softness,  if 
not  feminine  modesty ;  but  she  looked  born  to  reign,  and  her 
countenance  was  equally  expressive  of  passion  and  strong  mental 
power.     In  her  dress  she  rather  departed  from  than  followed 
the  reigning  fashion,  and  her  robe  had  somewhat  the  adjustment 
and  fall  of  the  drapery  of  an  antique  statue.    A  critic  would 
have  said  that  the  lady's  posture  and  bearing  were  also  copied 
from  the  art  of  the  statuary.     However  that  might  be,  both  were 
very  imposing ;  and  as  the  stately  barge  moved  majestically  over 
the  luminous  waters,  everyone  that  possibly  could,  bent  forward 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  ;  while  she, 
though  by  no  means  insensible  of  meaner  homage,  was  dreaming 
of  the  subjugation  of  a  hero.     The  height  of  her  ambition  was  to 
make  him,  who  had  subdued  so  many,  who  had  been  so  mighty 
a  conqueror,  the  slave  of  her  fatal  charms  ;  and  through  him  she 
probably  also  aimed  at  the  power  which  hearts  like  that  of 
Emma   Hamilton  covet.      The  ambassador's  barge  now  came 
alongside  the  Yangwird.     On  her  deck  stood  the  hero ;  his  eye 
amid  the  gay  assemblage  had  first  rested  on  the  beauty ; — hers, 
lustrous,  large,  and  dark,  all-unused  to  droop  beneath  her  black- 
fringed  eyelid,  was  fixed  on  the  hero  with  all  the  admiration  she 
probably  felt,  and  cared  not  to  conceal.      Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton  had  met  but  once  before,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days. 
Since  that  meeting  four  years  had  elapsed,  yet  they  met  as  though 
their  friendship  and  affection  had  been  cemented  by  the  intimacy 
of  a  life.     The  lady  started  from  her  queen-like  repose,  darted 
up  the  side  of  the  ship  with  equal  grace  and  agility,  and  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  ^tated  joy,  "  threw  herself  into  the  hero's 
omml^  says  the  chronicler ;  but  as  he  had  but  <mt  arm,  we  can- 
not reconcile  the  difficulty, — ^perhaps  the  reader  can.    The  beau- 
tiful cheeks  of  Emma  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  as  the  syren 
looked  up  through  that  softening  mist  into  the  face  of  the  hero, 
the  premeditated  conquest  was  instantly  accomplished,  and  the 
heart  which  through  every  change  of  fortune,  in  adversity  and 
prosperity,  through  long  years  of  absence,  had  faithfully  clung  to 
a  devoted  wife,  was  rudely  snatched  from  her  and  given  to  a 
triumphant  rival.     Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
though  henceforth    the  idol  of  admiring  multitudes,   Nelson 
never  again  knew  a  happy  day.     A  shadow  came  over  his  bright 
existence  which,  with  aU  his  heroism,  he  wanted  strength  to 
expel ;  and  who  that  looks  on  his  mournful  face  in  the  various 
portraits  extant  but  sighs  over  the  first  stain  on  a  name  once 
and  for  long  unsullied  as  a  spotless  mirror  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  was  on  an  old-established  holiday — a  bright  and  beautiful 
spring  day,  after  a  weary  and  bitter  winter — that  we  purposed 
to  drive  out  to  visit  "  The  Evangelical  Protestant  Deaconesses' 
Institute  and  Training  Hospital"  at  Tottenham.  The  city 
streets  were  thronged  with  hard-working  pleasure-seekers. 
Shops  were  closed  along  Bishopsgate  and  Shoreditch,  and  the 
shopmen  were  out  in  the  sunshine  with  their  wives  and  chil:?jen. 
It  might  be  a  little  pathetic  to  see  the  pale  faces  for  whom 
Gk)d*s  free  sunlight  and  breeze  were  too  generally  forbidden 
things, — to  notice  the  strange  delight  with  which  many  a  coun- 
tenance made  dumb  thanksgiving  even  for  such  shadowy 
recreation  as  could  be  found  on  the  dreary  city  pavement.  But 
it  was  such  pathos  as  must  always  be  in  this  world — that  sweet 
sad  shadow  which  throws  out  in  stronger  relief  the  unwavering 
sunshine  on 

"  That  happy  harbour  of  the  saints/ 
That  sweet  and  pleasant  soil  t 
Where  no  more  sorrows  may  be  found, 
No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

But  presently  the  crowd  thinned.  We  had  passed  the  old 
sordid  houses,  with  their  quaint  architecture,  so  redolent  of 
memories  and  '*  ideas,"  that  however  we  may  rejoice  when 
sanitary  progress  removes  them,  not  one  of  them  falls  without 
a  sigh.  Here  and  there  a  tree  cropped  up  in  the  tiny  garden 
of  some  small  private  dwelling  that  had  edged  itself  between 
the  shops,  like  a  precocious  child  in  a  crowd.  And  the  shops 
themselves  became  leisurely  shops,  where  competition  was  not 
too  sharp  for  an  occasional  gossip  on  the  doorstep.  No  parvenu 
suburb  is  this,  with  rows  of  "  villas,"  so  well  assorted  in  rent 
and  value,  that  nobody  has  a  chance  of  having  neighbours 
with  shorter  incomes  than  their  own.  This  is  a  jolly  old  place, 
made  after  the  fashion  in  which  God  made  the  world,  with  as 
much  variety  in  the  houses  on  the  roadside  as  there  is  in  the 
faces  on  Ludgate-hill.  Here  a  good  old  family  mansion,  stand- 
ing in  its  own  grounds,  there  a  kindly  old  inn,  with  a  swing- 
ing sign,  standing  back  behind  trees,  with  two  or  three  horses 
lazily  refreshing  themselves  at  the  horse-trough  in  front 
Then  some  substantial  red-brick  houses,  with  wrought-iron 
gates,  flanked  by   tiny  shops,  'delightful    with   sweeties    and 
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picture-books.  There  are  many  aim-houses,  single-storied  edi- 
fices, behind  their  long,  narrow  strip  of  pleasant  lawn.  There 
are  schools,  too,  more  ambitious  in  appearance — no  sound 
coming  through  their  open  windows  on  this  sunny  holiday. 
From  our  coach  we  cannot  decipher  the  worn  inscriptions  on 
their  tablets,  and  our  coachman  cannot  tell  us  who  was  the 
founder  of  each,  llie  good  people  are  nearly  forgotten,  except 
by  the  aged  or  youthful  recipients  of  two  of  the  most  merciful 
forms  that  charity  ever  takes.  Those  dates,  which  are  still 
fresh  enough  for  "him  who  drives  to  read,"  are  jdl  between 
1650  and  1750.  A  very  dark  age,  people  say ;  and  truly  enough, 
only  let  us  take  care  that  the  records  we  leave  of  our  enlighten- 
ment are  not  put  to  shame  by  the  works  thqj  did  in  what  we 
call  "  the  dark."  There  was  always  light  enough  for  love  to  sow 
her  crops,  and  what  avails  the  fairest  sunshine  if  there  are  no 
seeds  for  it  to  fructify? 

At  last  we  reached  our  destination.  It  is  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  building,  standing  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tottenham- 
green.  A  genuine  green  is  Tottenham-green,  not  yet  "  laid  out 
in  the  best  taste  for  the  refinement  and  recreation  of  the  masses,'' 
not  yet  a  poor  bit  of  country,  embalmed  in  the  best  manner  to 
look  as  unlike  life  as  possible. 

Bloomfield  wrote : — 

"  The  youths  of  a  more  polished  age. 

Shall  not  wish  these  rude  commons  to  see ; 
To  the  bird  that's  inured  to  the  cage. 
It  would  not  be  bliss  to  be  free." 

But  still  it  did  my  cockney  heart  good  to  see  that  honest 
"  green,"  with  its  white  guardian  posts. 

Our  ring  of  the  bell  brought  a  white-capped  sister  to  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Laseron,  the  good  founder  and  house-father,  and  we  had  to 
recall  to  his  memory  the  short  last  summer  acquaintance  in 
which  we  had  learned  to  take  interest  in  his  pious  work.  The 
''sisters"  being  just  then  at  tea,  he  did  not  immediately  surrender 
us  to  their  charge,  but  himseK  led  us  into  the  spacious  garden, 
explaining  the  details  of  his  Institutions  as  we  went. 

There  are  two  of  them ;  this  hospital  on  Tottenham  Green, 
and  an  Orphan  Home  and  ragged  school  higher  up  the  road,  near 
Edmonton. 

The  word  deaconess  means  simply  "  servant"  in  the  sense  that 
these  Christian  women  are  trained  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and 
the  nurture  of  the  young.  The  want  of  superior  trained  Christian 
nurses  is  a  want  which  every  one  will  acknowledge.  Here  they 
are,  not  merely  for  such  as  need  hospital-shelter,  for  these 
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"sisters"  will  go  wherever  they  are  called,  whether  to  the  bed- 
side of  prince  or  pauper.  The  demand  is  very  great.  The  field 
is  truly  white  to  the  harvest,  nothing  is  wanted,  as  the  good 
doctor  said,  with  his  quaint  German  accent,  except  more  •*Slthy 
lucre." 

Presently  we  were  introduced  to  a  "sister"  who  would  show 
us  over  the  house.  She  was  a  cheerful  German  lady,  evidently 
with  a  personal  knowledge  of  "Kaiserworth."  We  went  into 
the  cheerful  little  dispensary,  where  all  the  medicines  are 
prepared  by  a  young  "  sister*'  whose  thoughtful  bright  face  one 
could  well  trust  even  in  such  a  responsible  post.  I  wonder  how 
many  women  there  are  in  this  world,  of  whom  neither  the  "strong- 
minded"  nor  their  opponents  take  account,  who  are  yet  showing 
out  the  possibilities  of  womanhood,  by  doing  what  is  ordinarily 
called  "men's  work  "  bravely  and  efficiently,  and  thereby  serving 
the  interest  of  their  sex  far  better  than  those  who  screech  on 
platforms,  and  only  provoke  the  mockery  of  a  world  which  in  its 
worldliest  wisdom  does  not  ignore  the  scriptural  exhortation, 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

We  visited  the  separate  wards  for  men,  women  and  children, 
all  pleasant  oiry  places,  with  the  sunlight  coming  through  great 
windows,  bringing  cheery  messages  from  the  whispering  trees 
without.  The  patients  were  reading  or  working, — only  round 
one  couch  in  the  men's  ward,  there  was  the  sad  awing  screen, 
that  warned  us  that  one  behind  was  having  a  hard  wrestle  with 
the  last  foe  of  poor  mortality.  In  the  children's  ward  there  was 
active  use  of  dolls  and  picture-books,  but  one  poor  little  face  lay 
still  and  white,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  its  pillow.  "Only 
three  years  old,  and  it  has  been  with  us  nearly  all  the  time," 
whispered  our  "sister"  guide,  "It  is  a  great  poor  little  sufferer/' 
Yes,  there  was  one  of  the  problems  of  life  on  that  tiny  couch. 
How  should  we  bear  our  inability  to  solve  such,  could  we  not 
trust  His  love  who  said,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"? 

Afterwards  we  returned  to  the  garden  to  prolong  our  con- 
versation with  the  sister,  who,  in  her  simple,  unconscious  way, 
was  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  establishment.  "  We  have  the 
good  of  the  Bomish  system  and  of  the  Puse3dte  imitations, 
without  their  nonsense,"  she  said,  in  her  quaint  English.  "We 
come  here,  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  have  property  or 
not — (I  wish  I  had,"  she  added,  in  naive  parenthesis,  "  for  J 
see  many  opportunities  when  I  might  use  it  for  good) — we  are 
not  asked  to  give  up  our  property,  nor  even  to  dedicate  as  much 
as  might  maintain  ourselves — our  board,  our  raiment,  our  httle 
necessities  are  all  supplied,  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor.  We 
stay  here  a  time  on   probation,  then  if  we  become  'sisters,' 
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should  we  be  needed  at  home,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
that  moment  we  are  free  to  go.  We  must  not  be  '  engaged ' 
when  we  enter.  You  can  understand  the  reason  for  that  rule," 
she  said,  turning  to  me  with  shrewd  archness.  "  To  enter  rightly 
into  such  work  we  need  free  minds  and  hearts.  But  if  any 
'  sister '  is  led  towards  subsequent  engagement,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  her.  Only  she  must  not  do  it  slyly.  She  must  speak 
to  the  Directors,  as  she  would  to  her  parents  if  she  were  at 
home." 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  quote  from  the  artless  touching 
"Report"  which,  by  our  request,  was  given  to  us  on  our  de- 
parture.    On  this  particular  subject  Dr.  Laseron  writes : — 

"  One  sister  was  married  during  the  last  year ;  this  we  par- 
ticularly state,  to  prove  that  no  vows  are  required.  But  yet 
parental  care  is  indispensible,  and  therefore  no  sister  is  allowed 
to  enter  such  an  engagement  without  consulting  the  Directors,  or 
otherwise  she  would  forfeit  the  right  of  a  deaconess ;  but  this  is 
nothing  but  a  loving  control  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaconesses, 
as  well  as  also  a  guarantee  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
deaconess  that  their  relative  moves  in  a  well-conducted  circle, 
and  surely  this  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  well- 
thinking  parent  and  individual,  however  much  this  clause  may 
be  misconstrued  by  the  enemies  of  this  work." 

"  Some  people  object  to  our  wearing  a  special  dress,"  said  our 
"  sister,"  "  but  there  is  nothing  about  our  dress  except  just 
what  is  needed  in  sick-rooms — neat  and  quiet  clothes,  that 
will  not  spoil,  and  need  not  take  any  of  the  nurse's  care  or 
thought.  As  for  the  white  cap  and  the  one  or  two  other  little 
distinctive  features  which  show  that  we  belong  to  a  community; 
nobody  who  does  not  know  by  experience,  as  I  do,  can  tell  what 
a  comfort  they  are  to  women  who  must  go  alone  and  unprotected 
into  all  sorts  of  places  under  any  circumstances.  Only  last  year 
I  took  a  mad  lady  from  London  to  Belgium.  It  was  very  trying. 
But  everybody  who  saw  my  dress  seemed  to  understand  all  about 
it,  and  to  be  anxious  to  help  us.  It  is  the  same  if  we  have  to 
go  into  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city. 

"We  go  anywhere,"  she  said,  "wherever  we  are  wanted. 
We  take  no  pay,  only  our  travelling  expenses  must  be  paid, 
and  we  must  be  boarded  during  our  attendance,  nothing  else. 
If  our  patients  or  their  friends  are  rich,  and  wish  to  make 
an  offering,  they  must  make  it  to  the  institution  to  spread  our 
work.  We  should  get  much  more  help  than  we  do,  only  it  is 
often  thought  that  all  such  communities  have  a  Romish  tendency. 
If  any  who  think  so  could  lire  with  us  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
would  find  out  their  error." 

The  gold  was  dying  out  in  the  western  sky,  and  it  was  time 
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for  US  to  depart.*  Not  without  hope  of  some  future  visit  did  we 
leave  the  quiet  old  house  among  the  trees,  where  good  Christian 
women  were  walking  in  the  sheltered  path  of  womanly  service, 
in  joyful  hope  of  that  loving  welcome : — 

"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  For  I  was  an  hungred, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me: 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :- 1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  imto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.''  * 

Isabella  Fyvie. 
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Go  forth,  go  forth  upon  the  world's  rude  sea; 
I  send  thee  forth  with  many  a  lingering  look 
And  heart  high-beating,  0,  my  precious  book, 
That  hath  for  three  long  months  been  company. 
And  more  than  that,  yea,  £tll  in  all  to  me. 
So  much,  ajas  !  that  scarcely  can  I  brook 
Less  kindly  eyes  should  see  thee — I've  forsook 
AU  other  thoughts  to  bend  my  soul  on  thee. 
0,  my  heart's  child  !  my  inner  self,  I  feel 
like  a  fond  doting  mother  when  her  son. 
Goes  forth  unto  Life's  battle,  and  alone. 
She  stands  to  watch  the  issue,  if  his  steel 
In  conquest  glitters,  Dr  beneath  the  heel 
Of  the  rude  foeman  snap — ^beloved  one ! 
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*  Any  Airther  particulars  about  this  institution  may  be  learned  by 
writing  (enclosing  stamped  and  directed  envelo})e)  to  M.  Laseron,  Esq.* 
M.D.,  the  Ghreen,  Tottenham,  who  will  also  receive  any  subscriptions  or 
donations,  and  to  whom  Post-office  Orders  may  be  made  payable. 
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OR.   HIS    OWN    NOBILITY. 

By  F.  AlKIN-KORTRiaHT. 


The  soul  sometimes  grows  grander  while  the  clay  pines  and 
suffers,  even  while  the  heart  is  shrivelling  up  into  a  diy, 
iinread  scroll,  —  shrivelling  up,  that  is,  before  cold,  care- 
less eyes,  for  within  there  is  still  going  on  the  battle  between 
life  and  death,  or  rising  up  the  waS  of  the  mortally  wounded. 
A  man  of  genius  never  truly  recognizes  himself,  or  his  own 
powers,  till  he  has  loved  and  suffered,  for  never  till  then  is 
he  a  perfect  man.  So  found  Herman  Fulton  alone  in  the  night 
of  his  sorrow,  when  he  had  stood  in  the  dujsty  road  by  the 

Porta ,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  carriage- wheels  that 

We  away  his  daylight.  Somehow  in  the  midst  of  memory's 
^  leaves  there  arose  a  rustling  sound,  it  was  the  tread  of  his 
^^gel's  feet,  bringing  to  him  glad  tidings,  that  there  were  within 
Mm  the  things  of  which  a  great  man  is  made ;  not  a  man  to  put 
crosses  and  blue  ribbons  and  garters  upon  perchance — such  great 
^en  accident  sometimes  makes — ^but  one  of  God's  great  men,  a 
true-hearted  genius,  and  therefore  not  unworthy  the  love  of  any 
beautiful  woman,  were  she  bom  in  a  palace. 

May's  relations  might  never  recognize  in  him  that  fitness  and 
Worthiness,  but  May  herself  would  always  see  and  love  it,  better 
than  great  names  or  gold-lined  purses.     Besides,  Herman  be- 
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lieved  that  the  millennium  of  art  was  at  hand,  or  rather  the  return 
of  its  golden  age ;  why  should  he  not  live  to  see  it  ?  What 
young  artist  has  not  dreamt  the  same  sweet  dream,  till  having 
passed  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  whether  in  the  painter's 
studio  or  by  the  poets  lamp,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  emperor  will  ever  again  stoop  to  pick  up  a  painter's  brush, 
no  stately  king  unbend  to  talk  with  the  tuneful  minstrel  as  with 
a  loved,  familiar  friend, 

Tor  a  brief  space  Herman's  soul  was  sick  at  May's  departure, 
but  he  looked  up  and  took  courage  when  he  thought  of  the 
future,  when  the  world  should  at  least  respect  his  name,  when 
he  should  have  lived  down  the  petty  slanders  that  always  gather 
like  cobwebs,  round  the  reputation  of  those  in  whom  men  see 
something  above  and  apart  from  themselves. 

Had  love  been  the  sole  passion  of  Herman's  heart  no  doubt 
he  would  have  thrown  up  his  studies  in  disgust,  and  have 
rushed  at  any  cost  after  his  fair  clay  idol.  But  not  only  did 
the  hope  of  reaching  higher  in  art  by  remaining  for  a  time  in 
Eome,  restrain  his  impatience  to  foUow  May  to  England,  but 
somewhat  also  of  pride.  He  would  leave  her  to  decide  her  own 
fate  and  his ;  he  would  seek  no  fulfilment  of  her  promises  until 
she  should  b.e  of  age.  He  was  not  to  write  to  her,  but  that 
would  be  impossible ;  each  day  saw  him  pour  forth  his  other- 
wise silent  feelings  upon  paper,  which  was  then  to  life  by,  accu- 
mulating dust,  and  never  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  for  ever  present 
to  his  imagination.  Waiting  is' sad  and  painful  till  the  time  of 
age  has  coated  the  heart,  and  chilled  or  cooled  its  warm  pulses, 
yet,  in  life's  serious  business,  it  is  the  soul  of  success ;  in  love  it 
is  torture. 

From  time  to  time  came  a  few  kind  words  from  May,  timid 
and  constrained,  not  from  coldness  or  pride,  but  from  timidity, 
yet  in  the  midst  of  that  timidity  and  constraint  there  was  a 
half-hidden,  half-revealed  Eros,  peeping  out  as  from  among  white 
Hly  leaves,  then  trembling  at  its  own  audacity.  The  little  letters 
came  at  last  more  frequently,  longer  and  more  closely  written ; 
there  was  evident  painstaking  not  to  offend  the  artist  lover's 
taste ;  the  hand  was  small  and  elegant,  the  words — why  they 
might  have  been  written  by  any  other  girl  whose  heart  was  in 
love  a  good  deal,  whose  imagination  was  still  more  in  love. 
The  lover  thought  these  ordinary  compositions  beautiful  and 
perfect — it  was  well ;  writing  them  made  May  happy,  receiving 
them  consoled  Herman. 

During  six  months  this  one-sided  correspondence  continued 
regularly;  then  the  letters  arrived  fewer  between,  and  the 
painter's  heart  sank  a  little,  yet  not  much,  for  they  were  nearly 
as  warm  and  as  loving  as  ever ;   but  in  three  months  came 
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silence,  silence  so  entire  that  with  it  came  darkness  too,  dark- 
ness that  might  be  felt  The  young  man  brooded  over  his  lost 
idol  in  agony  of  doubt  and  dread,  but  still  he  laboured  on,  for 
"all  things,"  said  he,  "in  heaven  and  in  earth  work  to  do  God's 
will,  or  should  so  work ;  why  not  a  sorrowful  man  ?  Surely  it 
is  he  that  labours  best,  for  he  and  his  sorrows  sit  down,  folded 
beneath  the  wings  of  the  angels." 


London — a  dark,  time-stained  room,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  with 
an  ordinary  window  admitting  a  cloudy  sim,  in  the  first  days  of 
November ;  it  was  a  sad  change  from  the  glorious  Italian  sky. 
The  painter  had  been  poor  in  Rome,  where  poverty  is  picturesque, 
if  not  respectable ;  poorer  was  he  in  London,  more  nudely  so, 
and  he  stood  more  alone  in  the  world. 

Herman  had  returned  to  his  own  land  richer  in  genius  and 
knowledge,  with  a  more  perfected  taste,  but  he  brought  with 
him  no  patronage,  and  only  a  vague  reputation ;  many  in  the 
art-world  ignored  his  existence.  To  most  of  his  fellow-students 
he  had  been  a  reproach,  for  he  had  believed  that  success  and  a 
pure,  independent  life,  were  indivisible.  They  had  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  in  one  sense  the  children  of  this  world  were  wiser 
than  the  solitary  child  of  light;  their  names  were  in  men's 
mouths,  their  goblets  were  crowned  with  wine ;  he  stood  alone, 
lofty,  but  still  alone,  and,  like  St.  John  of  the  wilderness,  his 
meat  was  frugal.  There  was  the  yet  unfinished  picture,  which 
was  to  show  that  he  had  grown  from  child's  stature  into  full 
manhood  ;  but  when  next  May  came  round  would  it  find  a  place 
on  the  academy  walls?  If  so,  where?  Perchance  in  the 
octagon  room,  that  was  the  place  for  obscurities  a  few  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hung  high,  so  high  that  none  could 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  "portrait  of  a  lady"  and 
"portrait  of  a  gentleman  "  hanging  on  each  side. 

Supposing  the  academicians  proved  generous — supposing  they 
gave  him  space  to  show  his  picture,  who  among  the  crowd  would 
stop  to  look  ?  What  appreciating  eye  would  faU  upon  it  ?  Ah, 
one  I  Surely  one  would,  however  forgetful  in  other  matters: 
and,  as  she  stopped  to  gaze,  there  must  come  swelling  up  in  her 
heart  memories  of  past  days  of  love  and  confidence.  The  picture 
would  speak  doubly  to  May,  first  by  the  hand  that  had  drawn 
it,  next  by  its  subject ;  it  was  the  parting  of  a  pair  of  lovers, 
loving  each  other  as  they  did  centuries  back,  in  the  good  old 
past,  when  a  brave  noble  heart  made  nobility  in  a  man ;  a 
loving,  virtuous  one,  with  a  fair  face,  was  marriage  portion 
enough  for  a  woman.  The  scene  was  laid  in  an  Italian  garden, 
statues  and  vases  here  and  there  shining  out  pure  and  white 
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among  the  green  trees ;  the  sun  was  setting,  and  a  dial  lay  deep 
in  shadow,  and  half  ruined. 

While  Herman  was  painting  that  picture,  his  heart  had  been 
so  heavy  that  had  he  not  beUeved  firmly  in  a  coming  heaven, 
he  must  have  felt  that  the  burden  laid  upon  him  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear ;  but  as  his  work  came  forth  from  his  hand 
it  seemed  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  loving  comforter,  besides  it 
would  speak  for  him  to  May's  heart. 

Perhaps  the  best  inspiration  an  author  or  artist  can  have,  is 
the  feeling  that  the  work,  into  which  he  is  pouring  his  whole 
soul,  wiU  speak  for  him  to  some  loved  spirit  with  whom  he  has 
no  means  of  communicatiog,  this  side  of  eternity.  How  truly, 
then,  he  writes  or  paints  f^m  his  very  heart  of  hearts,  how  Ms 
very  blood  seems  to  flow  from  his  veins,  circulating  ^thin  the 
creature  of  his  mind,  and  giving  life  to  his  best  and  most  earnest 
labours !  What  inspiration  is  like  this !  what,  compared  to 
this,^e  possible  criticisms  of  a  host  of  unfeeling  book-worms ! 
Sather  let  one  heart  that  has  loved  me,  even  that  has  forgotten, 
but  still  has  loved  me  for  awhile  in  the  past,  be  my  critic,  than 
the  whole  press  of  the  world's  capital 

So  felt  Herman  of  his  picture  while  he  painted,  and  the 
thought  sustained  him,  now  that  he  was  obliged  to  gain  the  in- 
dispensable daily  bread  by  the  occupation  most  distasteful  to 
hiii.  porbrait-paiiiting. 

One  of  our  best  living  portrait-painters  has  the  art  of  render- 
ing distortion  and  deformity  into  beauty,  and  yet  producing  a 
likeness  of  his  sitter ;  he  is  bom  a  poet  upon  canvass,  and  is  the 
most  popular  and  prosperous  of  men.  Herman  could  not  flatter 
even  with  oU-colours ;  he  painted  people  as  they  really  were, 
added  nothing,  softened  down  nothing.  If  a  man  had  had  a 
wart  upon  his  chin  he  would  probably  have  painted  it  life- 
size  ;  had  he  squinted,  foolish  Herman  would  hiave  thought  it 
unconscientious  to  represent  him  with  a  straight  vision.  It  was 
plain  Fulton  could  never  be  popular  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  few 
people,  who  were  "  any  bodies  "  employed  him.  But  there  were 
some  people  of  no  consequence  in  the  world,  mere  nobodies,  who 
seemed  satisfied  to  come  to  him,  and  depended  for  beauty  on  the 
gold  frames  of  their  portraits ;  perhaps  they  were  right ;  more 
care  for  the  setting  than  the  canvass. 

May  came,  the  picture  was  accepted,  not  very  ill-hung,  nor 
yet  quite  overshadowed  by  unmeaning  portraits  in  gorgeous 
frames ;  it  was  overshadowed  by  something  more  formidable,  the 
work  of  an  acknowledged  great  master.  He  had  drawn  a  char- 
latan at  a  fair  balancing  a  hoop  on  his  nose.  The  painting  was  a 
chtfd!csun>r6\  people  formed  their  opinions  before  they  saw  it, 
formed  it  half  on  the ''  prestige^'  of  the  man's  name,  half  on  the 
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judgment  of  the  critics,  and  every  one  rushed  to  gaase.  How 
could  they  notice  the  modest  painting  that  hung  near  ? 

Herman's  work  was  not  dissected  and  annihilated ;  worse,  it 
was  unnoticed  while  it  hung  its  allotted  three  months  on  the 
walls,  and  came  back  to  the  room  in  which  it  had  been  painted, 
a  memorial  of  withered  hopes. 

Yet  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  sad  chances  that  befal  the 
aspirants  of  art,  who  struggle  in  a  crowd,  and  often  in  the  blind* 
ing  dust  raised  by  the  fierce  struggle  of  competition.  Happy 
the  man,  if  such  an  one  ever  existed,  whe  can  conceive  and 
create  beautiful  images,  only  for  the  pure  love  of  art,  only  from 
the  light  thereby  kindled  in  his  own  soul.  Well  has  the  young 
poet  sung : — 

"  The  truly  great 
Best  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  deserts. 
Nor  seek  the  confirmation  of  the  crowd." 

If  any  one  in  the  thronged  exhibition  had  had  time  to  notice  the 
man  in  shabby  black  who  stood  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour, 
as  if  sentinel  over  his  own  picture,  they  would  probably  have 
taken  him  for  some  wretched  egotist,  hungry  of  praise,  as  the 
vainest  of  vain  men  only  could  ba 

Long,  long  he  waited,  now  fancying  some  far-off  floating  robe 
that  of  May  de  Bonneville ;  on  a  nearer  approach  of  the  object, 
meeting  disappointment.  May  did  not  eome ;  perhaps  she  was 
not  in  town,  and  the  last  hope  of  their  ever  meeting  again  died 
in  the  heart  of  the  still  fond  lover. 

Time  passed  on.  Herman  continued  his  labours,  but  he  found 
no  patron ;  perhaps  he  had  not  sought  one.  He  had  a  proud, 
foolish  thought  that  ran  thus : — "  I  will  rise  by  my  merit,  or  I 
will  sink  into  nothing ;"  so  he  remained  poor. 

Herman  had  two  friends,  men  who  lived  by  their  pens.  One 
of  them  said  to  him,  with  the  cheerful  air  which  prosperity  can 
afford,  "  My  good  fellow,  you  have  genius,  and  aU.  that  sort  of 
thing ;  genius  is  well  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  still  it  is  a 
cluld,  and  must  have  a  cradle,  and  nurse,  godfathers,  godmothers, 
a  handsome,  embroidered  christening-robe,  and  a  rattle.  You 
want  what  you  have  never  sought." 

''  What  is  that  ? "  said,  Fulton,  looking  a  little  like  an  owl, 
only  not  so  wise. 

"The  countenance  of  a  great  man." 

'*  A  great  painter,  I  suppose  you  mean;  his  advice  would  be 
inestimable  to  me.'' 

"  A  great  painter  ?  fTonsense !  Who  in  his  senses  would 
afik  one  of  his  own  trade  to  push  him  up  the  ladder  of  fortime  ? 
No,  I  mean  what  the  world  recognizes  as  a  great  man,  ue.,  a  man 
of  rank  and  fortune." 
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*'  Genitis  is  no  longer  genius  when  it  stoops  to  forfeit  its  in- 
dependence," said  Herman. 

"  Nonsense  again,  sir  artist !  Old  Columbus  was  a  genius, 
but  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  divinity  within,  till  he  got  a 
more  terrestrial  sort  of  great  man  to  patronize  him.  What 
would  the  thoughts  of  his  brain  have  been  ?  Wild  chimeras, 
but  for  a  king  and  queen.  What  you  want,  depend  upon  it,  is 
a  patron,  and  an  influential  one." 

"  And  you,  Everard,  you  who  are  a  successful  man,  what  is 
your  own  experience  in  the  way  of  patronage  ?" 

"  Oh,  charming ;  but  put  down  that  eternal  brush  or  I  can't 
talk  to  you."  Herman  put  down  the  brush,  and  the  two  men 
sat  down  to  talk  by  the  dim  window. 

"  What  a  different  scene  I  looked  upon  a  couple  of  years 
back !  *'  said  Fulton,  with  a  sigh. 

"  A  more  picturesque  one  I  dare  say,"  said  Everard,  "  a  green- 
grocer's shop  is  a  less  pleasant  object  than  a  Boman  shrina" 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Eome,  Everard  ?  '* 

"  Never,  but  I  have  jujst  finished  a  series  of  sketches  of  Italian 
life,  chiefly  Eoman,  by  a  dweller  in  the  Eternal  City.    I  have 

written  it  for  *  The  ."     Before  undertaking  the  work  I 

really  did  go  to  see  some  cosmoramic  views  of  Bome ;  note  what 
a  conscientious  fellow  I  am !  What  can  you  want  with  that 
dirty  urchin  ?    To  sketch  him,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  that  the  other  day ;"  and  as  he  spoke  Fulton  con- 
tinued beckoning  to  a  little  Italian,  who  presently  appeared  in 
the  chamber,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  fantastically  bowing, 
while  he  displayed  a  family  of  white  mice ;  he  was  soon  seated 
in  a  comer  on  the  floor,  eating  a  huge  crust  of  bread  and  some 
apples.     "  Go  on,  Everard,  go  on,"  said  Herman. 

*'  Oh,  about  the  patronage !  WeU,  then,  thus  much.  I  had 
been  romantically  struggling  on  for  some  years,  subsisting,  on 
the  dole  meted  out  to  me  by  a  penny  paper  for  writing  para- 
doxical leading  articles,  and,  between  whiles,  amusing  my 
imagination,  perhaps  satisfying  my  heart — for  young  people 
usually  have  such  things  about  them  as  hearts — by  writing  sen- 
timental effusions,  destined  to  lie  by,  much  like  your  portfolios 
of  sketches,  when  suddenly  the  idea  seized  upon  me  that  the 
great  thing  I  wanted  was  a  hand  to  be  held  out,  to  drag  me  np 
the  hill.  An  acute  man  of  the  world  crossed  my  path,  and  told 
.  me  to  get  a  patron,  to  turn  toad-eater  even  if  necessary,  but  at 
all  events  get  a  patron.  On  that  hint  I  spake.  I  wrote  a  bold, 
though  flattering  letter,  to  a  spirited  nobleman,  hinting  how 
proud  I  should  be  to  place  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  some 
coming  literary  production,  and  to  state  that  the  dedication  was 
by  permission.     I  received  no  reply.     I  tried  three  more  great 
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men— no  answer  1  But  once  fairly  engaged  in  hunting  for  a 
noble  patron,  my  honour  was  piqued  to  find  one !  When  my 
hopes  were  growing  less  and  less,  indeed  beautifully  small,  I 
scented  my  game,  and  at  last  bagged  him.  I  obtained  permis- 
sion for  a  dedication,  the  marquis  was  a  patron  indeed.  My 
dear  Herman,  when  he  saw  my  MS.  what  do  you  think  he  did  ? " 

''  Improved  it  for  you,  no  doubt" 

"  Improved  it  ?  that  he  did  with  a  vengeance ;  and  yet  more, 
despite  his  parliamentary  labours — ^and  they  were  onerous,  as 
those  of  weak  senators  usually  are— he  put  aside  the  dedication, 
and  insisted  on  editing  the  book.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
lent  me  his  name  as  its  author,  and  have  paid  me  into  the 
bargain,  only  he  didn't  quite  like  to  propose  it." 

'*I  would  rather  have  thrust  the  book  into  the  fire ! "  said 
Herman.    "  How  did  he  improve  the  MS.  ? " 

"Poor  bantling !  how  pure  and  stainless  was  it  when  it  left 
my  hands,  neatly  written  on  best  satin  paper,  like  a  schoolgirrs 
copy  of  pet  verses  1  The  fellow  scored  through  some  of  my  best 
passages.  The  best,  the  very  best  thought  in  the  whole  book 
he  blotted  out ;  and  I  stood  by  and  saw  him  do  it,  while  he 
entertained  me  with  dilettante  criticisms  on  the  work.  Fancy 
some  one  coolly  walking  in  here,  seizing  a  sponge,  and  wiping 
out  that  little  Greek  nose  you  are  painting,  what  should  you 
do?" 

Knock  the  man  down,  I  think,"  said  Herman. 
And  ruin  your  patronage !  Not  so  ;  I  took  naturally,  the 
private  satisfaction  of  gnashing  my  teeth  behind  my  handker- 
chief, but  I  let  him  go  on,  and,  like  other  martjrrs,  I  was  re- 
warded. The  marquis  proved  a  real  friend.  I  sometime  ate  at 
his  table,  was  occasionally  seen  in  his  company,  and  the  mere 
feet  of  knowing  him  did  me  a  world  of  good,  indeed  made  me 
the  fashion.  How  could  I  ungratefully  regret  the  loss  of  a  few 
good  passages  wiped  out  by  such  a  hand !  I  prospered  wonder- 
fully." 

"  But  did  your  heart  and  mind  grow  ?" 

"I  scarcely  know,"  said  Everard,  with  a  momentary  sigh. 
"  I  was  a  poet  in  my  early  days,  and  the  women  noticed  me 
because  I  wore  a  turn-down  collar.  I  fell  in  love  with  a  lady 
above  me " — Herman  started  and  blushed — "  I  think  I  could 
have  won  her  if  I  had  let  my  moustache  grow ;  but  I  was  afraid 
of  offending  the  marquis." 

"  Was  she  his  daughter,  then  V 

"No,  no  relation,  but  it  would  have  been  an  offence  to  him 
to  invade  the  privileged  ranks,  so  I  gave  it  up." 

"And  the  lady?" 

"  She  ?  oh,  she  married  and  is  ha[)py,  as  happy  as  jewels  and 
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lace  can  make  a  woman ;  jewels  and  lace,  you  know,  are  enough 
for  any  of  them.  I  married,  soon  after  she  did,  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  with  a  little  money.  My  wife  would  not  exactly 
suit  me  as  a  model  if  I  were  a  painter,  but  she  is  a  good  little 
creature,  rather  proud  of  my  literary  reputation,  half  of  which 
came  by  accident,  and  she  is  content  to  stay  at  home  when  I 
go  into  places  where  she  would  not  be  received,  though  I  am." 

''  And  do  you  care  to  enter  society  on  such  terms,  Everard? " 

'<  Why  should  I  not  ?  Sentiment  is  dead.  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world.  Uteiataie  is  my  profession,  not  my  divinity.  Do 
with  your  talents  what  I  have  done  with  mine,  and  I  promise 
you  equal  success  in*  their  investment." 

So  spake  the  man  of  the  world ;  but  to  such  words  Herman 
was  deaf  as  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  he  turned 
away  from  Everard  to  watch  the  picturesque  little  imp,  who  sat 
mimching  the  dry  bread  and  half-ripe  apples  in  the  comer. 

Not  long  afterwards  Herman  saw  his  second  literary  friend, 
and  to  him  he  repeated  the  substance  of  the  worldly-wise  man's 
counsels. 

"  He  is  slaying  his  own  soul,  and  is  worse  than  a  devil-wor- 
shipper !"  said  Edmund  Treheme.  "  Don't  listen  to  him.  Pulton, 
be  honest  and  true  to  yourself,  if  you  die  without  winning  one 
breath  of  praise.  Don't  cling  on  the  skirts  of  another  man's 
coat,  or  the  web  will  be  rent  in  your  grasp,  and  leave  you  hang- 
ing over  an  abyss.  A  man  of  genius  is  above  trickery,  above 
being  patronised  at  the  expense  of  independence." 

"  I  would  listen  to  the  counsels  of  any  real  art-critic,  who- 
ever he  might  be,''  said  Herman ;  "  but  if  a  man  advises  me  to 
whom  the  poetry  of  art  is  a  closed  book,  I  should  turn  from 
him,  whatever  name  he  might  bear  among  men." 

*'  My  experience  in  life  shows  me,"  said  Treheme,  "  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  Englishmen  of  wealth  and  rank  merely  look 
upon  literary  men  and  artists  as  they  do  on  other  professionals, 
as  useful  and  respectable  people,  to  embellish  their  houses  just 
as  the  lawyer  repairs  a  breach  in  their  estate,  or  a  doctor  in 
their  constitution ;  but  quite  apart  from  and  beneath  themselves, 
as  much  as  the  upholsterer.  As  for  patronage,  even  when  libe- 
rally and  kindly  granted,  it  stifles  the  soul." 

''  Patronage,  as  you  call  it,  does  not  sound  pleasantly,"  said 
Herman ;  "  yet  coming  from  a  great  artist,  it  would  be  sweet, 
from  one  who  had  trodden  the  same  path,  felt  the  some  thorns 
prick  his  weary  feet.  He  could  really  enter  into  our  feelings, 
and  lay  his  hand  on  our  innermost  heart  to  soothe  its  beats.  Tre- 
heme, this  would  be  very  precious  1"  . 

"  Precious  indeed,  but  not  very  likely  to  be  obtained,"  said 
Treheme,  with  a  sigh.     "  At  least,  among  literary  men  it  would 
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be  next  to  impossible  to  meet  such  a  friend.  You  would  have 
less  difficulty  in  gaining  the  ear  of  a  dukq  royal !  The  elders 
in  the  guild  of  literature,  if  they  hear  of  a  poor  youngling 
author  starving  somewhere  in  an  obscure  garret  at  Hackney  or 
Islington,  are  often  ready  to  help  him ;  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  among  them  who  would  reftise  to  send  him  a  guinea,  espe- 
cially if  he  would  retire  into  Wales  with  his  guinea,  as  poor 
Savage  did  on  Pope's  rather  urgent  recommennation.  But  as  to 
holding  out  a  little  finger  to  help  him  up  '  the  steep  ascent,'  not 
one  of  them  would  dream  of  it,  I  fancy." 

"Walter  Scott  did  something  more  than  hold  out  a  little 
finger,"  said  Herman ;  he  "  gave  the  strong  gtasp  of  a  manly  hand 
to  help  lesser  authors  more  than  once." 

"And  he  died  a  bankrupt!"  said  Treheme.  "Moreover,  the 
world  discovers  that  his  later  works  are  feeble  ;  his  star  pales 
and  is  sick  unto  death.  '  Waverley '  and  '  Old  Mortality '  suc- 
cumb to  the  glories  of  '  Pickwick '  and  '  Little  Doirit.'  Even 
very  great  authors  cannot  afiFord  to  be  patrons,  though  they  can 
be  alms-givers ;  attention  may  be  for  a  moment  distracted  from 
Eoscius  by  a  Marionette ;  ergo,  Boscius  can't  afford  to  hold  the 
string  which  sustains  the  Marionette." 

"  Men  look  too  much  on  the  dust  of  earth,  too  little  up  to 
the  stars  of  heaven !"  said  Herman.  "  No  worldly-wise  maxims 
shall  ever  guide  me.  I  will  seek  no  patronage  but  God's 
blessing." 

"  And  in  the  end  V  said  Treheme,  with  a  sigh,  half-sympathy, 
half-compassion. 

"  In  the  end.  Heaven  will  send  me  sunshine  if  I  am  faithful ; 
or  it  wiU  take  me  home  ere  the  earth-clouds  grow  too  dark 
for  my  soul's  health." 

{To  he  contimied.) 


"faWs  Cmrasel." 

AFTER  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 


Ceas  girl,  I  thotight  I  saw  a  cloud 

Upon  thy  face  to-day, 
And  wished  mine  eyes  had  been  two  s 
To  melt  that  cloud  away. 


I  thought  I  saw  two  dew-drops  dim 
The  brightness  of  thine  eyes. 

And  wished  myself  a  thirsty  fiowei 
To  take  them  by  surprisa 


I  thoi^ht  I  saw  some  angry  lines, 
That  marred  thy  brow's  sweet  curve, 

And  wished  myself  a  zephyr  soft. 
To  cause  the  frown  to  swerve. 


I  thought  I  saw  a  coming  pout 
Upon  thy  lips,  and  cried — 

"Thus,  with  a  triily  loving  kiss. 
Thine  anger  is  defied  I " 


And  lo  !  the  charm  dispelled  the  cloud. 
Thine  eyes  once  more  outshone 

The  brightest  diamonds ;  then  they  smiled, 
The  victory  was  won  ! 


I  care  not  now  to  know  the  cause, 

Of  frown,  or  tear,  or  pout. 
Since  I,  with  Love  as  counsel,  found 

The  way  to  drive  them  out ! 

Blancub  Medhukst. 
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Makt  years  ago,  in  what  are  spoken  of  as  the  ''good  old 
times/  but  which  might,  perhaps,  in  certain  aspects,  be  just  as 
correctly  termed  the  "  bad  old  times,"  in  fact,  like  the  rest  of 
the  times  which  have  passed  over  our  earth,  there  was  an  in- 
termingling of  good  and  bad ;  in  those  days,  to  go  back  no 
farther  than  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first  George,  Chelsea 
was  a  very  pleasant  village,  with  meadows  and  corn-fields  run- 
ning down  towards  the  Thames,  and  a  fine  large  common  ex- 
tending towards  Knightsbridge,  and  scattered  over  its  vicinity 
were  palatial  residences,  surrounded  by  well-wooded  parks. 
Chelsea  was  remarkable,  too,  for  its  various  nurseries  and  gardens, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room,  for 
streets  and  squares.  The  name  of  Colvill  still  lingers  in  a  terrace 
in  the  King's-road,  which  terrace  is  built  on  part  of  the  extensive 
garden-ground  owned  by  a  Mr.  Colvill,  who  had  conservatories  of 
magnitude  devoted  to  exotic  and  choicJe  plants,  and  a  greenhouse, 
especially  noted  as  being  close  to  the  King's-road,  wherein  at  one 
time  he  had  500  species  of  the  favourite  family  of  the  geranium, 
many  of  which  were  figured  in  a  work  published  last  century. 
Where  is  now  the  noted  nursery  of  James  Davey,  once  a  little 
farther  to  the  west,  and  also  abutting  upon  the  King's-road  ? 
It  has  gone,  and  left  no  trace.  Of  all  the  nurseries  and  gardens 
situate  in  Chelsea  proper,  there  remains  only  that  of  Mr.  Little 
and  the  Apothecaries'  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  And 
this  latter  has  its  history,  not  devoid  of  points  of  interest ;  let 
us  try  and  rescue  a  few  particulars,  gleaned  from  dusty  tomes 
of  the  past,  ere  the  onflow  of  events,  and  the  rage  for  innova- 
tion blot  out  this  once  famous  garden,  and  there  springs  up 
in  its  place,  it  may  be,  more  houses,  still  more  to  obscure  our 
Chelsea  air. 

And  yet,  after  all,  perhaps  the  passing  away  of  this  "  Physic- 
garden  "  may  not  be  so  regrettable.  Its  early  glory  and  beauty 
has  departed ;  the  walks,  the  flower-beds  are  there,  but  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  no  longer  permits  them  to  thrive.  No  longer 
can  we  praise,  in  the  words  of  a  visitor  as  long  ago  as  1691, 
the  hedges,  both  green  and  evergreen,  and  the  variety  of  herbs 
and  variegated  blossoms,  and  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  some 
of  them  in  Irish  style — ^whatever  that  might  mean  when  this 
was  said.    The  whole  thing  has  now  become  altogether  Irish — 
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it  is  out  of  place,  and  seems  to  present  ns  Tvith  a  perpetual 
"bull."  What  was  possible  in  the  way  of  cultivation  when 
these  gardens  stood  in  the  country  is  out  of  the  question  now, 
when  Chelsea  is  absorbed  into  the  ever-spreading  metropolis. 

The  plot  of  land  held  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  is  about 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  appears  to  have  come  into  their  pos- 
session in  the  year  1673.  Before  that  time  they  had  a  physic- 
garden  in  Westminster.  The  gentle  Evelyn,  visiting  this  garden 
at  Chelsea  in  1683,  writes :  "  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Watts,  keeper 
of  the  apothecaries'  garden  of  simples  at  Chelsea,  where  there 
is  a  collection  of  innumerable  rarities,  and  among  these  the 
true  Jesuit's  Baxk.  What  was  very  ingenious  was  the  subter- 
ranean heat  conveyed  by  a  stove  under  the  conservatory,  all 
vaulted  with  bricks,  so  that  he  has  the  doors  and  windows  open 
in  the  hardest  frosts."  Surely,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence 
Evelyn  has  fallen  into  an  error,  or  the  practice  of  gardeners  in 
the  time  of  Charles  11.  was  widely  different  from  the  present 
mode,  since  it  is  not  usual  thus  to  ventilate  greenhouses  in 
severe  weather,  even  though  they  are  artificially  warmed.  It 
was  during  the  year  referred  to  that  the  young  plants  which 
produced  Uie  two  well-known  cedars  fronting  the  river  were  re- 
ceived. They  were  then,  it  is  said,  three  feet  high,  and  by  the 
year  1750,  they  were  seven  feet  in  girth.  One  of  these  cedais 
was  greatly  injured  by  a  storm  in  the  year  1809. 

Petiver,  the  famous  naturalist,  became  keeper  of  these 
gardens  in  the  year  1717.  He  was  a  great  Mend  of  the 
illustrious  Bay,  an<^  well  skilled  in  botanical  science,  but  died, 
unfortunately,  in  a  few  months  after.  The  year  1722  wit- 
nessed an  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  garden.  The 
generous  and  learned  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  name  lingers 
in  several  Chelsea  localities,  and  whose  monument,  facing 
the  river  in  the  old  churchyard,  often  draws  the  notice  of 
the  casual  bye-passer,  having  acquired  the  ownership  of  much 
property  in  Chelsea,  this  ground  included,  granted  the  freehold  to 
the  company  in  perpetuity  for  the  moderate  payment  of  £5  per 
annum,  with  the  added  stipulation  that  each  year  they  should 
deliver  fifty  specimens  of  new  plants  to  the  Eoyal  Society, 
until  the  number  reached  3,000.  Sir  Hans  was  a  very  frequent 
visitor  also,  and  from  time  to  time  suggested  improvements  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  gardens,  and  presented  to  the  Company 
many  phmts  he  received  from  abroad. 

As  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  of  Sloane,  executed  by 
Bysbach,  was  placed  in  the  garden  in  1737,  representing  him 
well  bewigged,  and  garbed  in  his  doctor^s  gown,  the  face  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  as  well  as  of  high  intellect  From  time  to 
time,  through  the  eighteenth  century,    considerable  additions 
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were  made  to  the  collections  of  living  exotic  plants ;  a  museum 
was  gradually  formed,  with  a  good  herbarium,  and  a  cabinet 
of  some  thousands  of  species  of  seeds,  mostly  the  produce  of  the 
garden.  At  the  extreme  west  was  one  of  the  most  noted  trees, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  oriental  plane.  There  were  also  five  in- 
dividuals of  the  cork  oak  and  the  nettle  tree;  and  various 
plants  and  trees,  now  frequent  enough  in  our  gardens,  but  es- 
teemed rarities  a  hundred  years  ago.  Through  decay  and 
changes  in  the  plan  of  the  ground,  many  of  the  older  specimens 
have  disappeared. 

The  most  celebrated  curator  was  Phillip  Miller,  in  memory 
of  whose  botanical  reputation  a  pillar  was  erected  by  the  fellows 
of  some  learned  societies,  which  monument  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  churchyard  in  the  Eing's-road.  This  able  and  diligent 
student  of  botany  raised  himself  from  a  comparatively  humble 
position  to  an  exalted  place  amongst  our  men  of  science,  though 
it  would  seem,  like  many  another,  he  received  more  honour  from 
stran^rs  than  he  sot  from  his  own  countrymen.  Linnaeus,  the 
m^OTis  Swede,  (iStresponded  witii  him,  Jd  said  of  the  Tolome 
which  Miller  published,  that  it  was  worttiy  of  the  notice  of  the 
greatest  botanist  the  world  knew.  On  the  Continent  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Prince  of  Gardeners."  For  nearly  fifty  years 
he  folfilled  the  duties  of  curator,  and  died  leaving  a  large  her- 
barium behind  him,  but  no  money.  Mr.  Forsyth,  his  successor, 
who  was  also  superintendent  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington^ 
came  into  note  through  his  work  on  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees.  Having  an  inventive  genius,  he  brought  out  a 
composition  for  recovering  diseased  trees  and  arresting  decay ; 
which  said  composition  subsequently  proved  to  be  utterly  use- 
less, and  Forsyth's  fame  descended  as  speedily  almost  as  it  had 
risen. 

The  story  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blackwell,  who  for  a  time  resided 
opposite  the  gardens,  and  were  frequent  visitors  there,  has 
something  of  a  tragic  interest  about  it.  The  doctor  was  a  man 
of  some  ability,  and  had  studied  abroad^  but  on  his  return  to 
his  own  land  did  not  succeed  well  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
Then  he  turned  printer  for  a  time,  got  into  debt,  and  was  im- 
prisoned. His  wife,  who  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  his 
scientific  pursuits,  was  then  engaged  in  a  work  on  botany,  for 
which  she  received  fresh  specimens  from  the  gardens.  These 
she  drew,  transferred  to  copperplate,  and  coloured,  with  so 
much  success  as  to  receive  a  h^h  encomium  from  the  College  of 
Physicians.  This  was  in  the  year  1737,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  wife's  exertions,  Dr.  Blaickwell  was  extricated  from  his 
difficulties  for  a  tima  He  was  some  time  after  invited  to 
Sweden  to  become  one  of  the  court  physicians.     This  looked 
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promising,  but,  alas  !  in  1747  tidings  came  to  England  that  the 
hapless  doctor  had  been  iSrst  tortured  and  then  beheaded  for 
having  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  monarch.  Of  his  mfe, 
no  further  record  appears. 

Many  other  names  of  repute  are  associated  with  this  physic- 
garden.  Hither  often  came  Martyn,  the  Cambridge  botanist, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  well-known  traveller,  whose  passion 
for  fishing  led  him  to  follow  the  sport  both  by  day  and  night,  with 
little  bells  attached  to  his  rods  to  call  his  atteution  at  the 
instant  of  a  bite.  The  barbel  was  his  favourite,  and  he  caught 
many  just  opposite  to  the  garden,  where,  however,  no  modem 
angler  can  hope  to  find  it 

Chelsea  Juniob. 


No.  6. 

BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 


Pleasant,  surpassing  pleasant,  is  it  to  ramble  abroad  during  the 
long  hours  of  a  June  day — ^that  is,  on  a  day  such  as  we  have 
occasionally  in  this  month,  when  the  air  is  not  sultry,  and  the  sky 
is  clear,  with  slight  clouds,  and  vegetation  has  just  attained  to 
its  summer  perfection.  How  delightful  to  dismiss  from  one's 
mind,  if  only  for  a  brief  space,  the  cares,  the  worries,  of  every-day 
life,  and  with  our  pocket  magnifier  in  hand  (to  enable  us  to  see 
deeper  into  nature's  wonders)  to  go  in  search  of  the  numerous 
wnd-flowers  which  the  environs  of  London  stiU  afford ;  not 
without  a  thought  now  and  then  of  the  birds  and  insects  which 
may  surround  us.  After  a  ramble  of  this  sort,  one  might  come 
home  repeating  the  lines  of  Rogers  :— 

"  Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 

A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 

With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft,  beneath  my  thatch. 

Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 

And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing, 
In  russet  gown,  and  apron  blue." 
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But  our  sentimentalism  cools  down  when  we  remember  that 
the  author  of  these  lines  liked  comforts  and  luzories,  and  did 
not  at  all  attempt  to  realise  his  ideal.  We  feel  doubts,  too, 
whether  our  Lucy  would  take  kindly  to  the  "wheel  '*  and  the 
"russet  gown,"  though  she  might  tolerate  the  blue  apron, if  it 
were  of  silk. 

As  to  "  pilgrims  '*  too,  in  the  present  day,  the  number  accepting 
such  ''free-and-easy'*  hospitality,  would  be  likely,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  prove  inconveniently  large.  No!  we  must  bide  as  we  are, 
and  be  satisfied  with  an  occasional  sniff  of  real  country  air,  and  re- 
create ourselves  as  best  we  can  at  other  times  in  the  "nis  in  v/rhe." 

But  to  speak  now  of  the  wild-flowers  of  June.  Why,  they  are 
80  numerous  that  a  list  of  them  all  would  seem  too  much  like  a 
trade  catalogue !  Let  us,  therefore,  select  a  few  of  the  most  no- 
table, if  not  always  the  most  abundant,  at  least  in  London 
suburban  districts.  Occurring  sometimes  by  thousands  in  the 
meadows  and  marshes,  the  different  species  of  crowfoot  or  butter- 
cup attract  our  notice  still,  though  they  began  to  flower  in  May. 
The  creeping  buttercup,  however,  does  not  flower  until  June, 
and  is  especially  disliked  by  farmers.  Like  others  of  the  family, 
it  is  injurious  to  cattle.  The  corn  crowfoot  (Bammculiis  ArveTisis) 
is  nevertheless  eaten  by  cattle,  when  they  can  obtain  it,  and  is 
also  hurtful.  This,  however,  is  most  partial  to  corn-fields,  and 
occurs  in  various  places,  being  distinguished  by  its  long  slender 
stalks.  The  true  buttercup  is  thought  to  be  the  species  called  JB. 
Gulbosus;  in  this  the  caloyd  (or  outer  leaves  of  the  flower-cup)  is 
turned  back.  Not  a  few  of  the  ponds  on  Wimbledon  and  other 
suburban  commons  appear  almost  white  for  some  weeks  from  the 
number  of  flowers  thrown  up  by  the  water  crowfoot  {R.  Aqiuitilis), 
which  has  leaves  of  two  kinds.  If  placed  in  an  aquavivarium,  it 
will  grow  very  well  floating,  and  continue  to  flower. 

Ought  we  not  to  name  next  the  wild  rose,  (or  the  wild  roses, 
since  there  are  several  species  occurring  commonly),  which  spread 
their  blossoms  over  the  hawthorn  hedges,  or  twine  their  branches 
amongst  the  underwood  in  the  copse  ?  Many  a  bard  has  cele- 
brated its  praises,  and  some  have  preferred  it  to  the  more  stately 
mistress  of  the  garden.  The  thorns,  too,  have  given  a  theme  for 
reflections,  very  true  if  not  profound.  The  comparison  which 
Bums  makes  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  appropriate: 

"AU  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 
That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ; 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower. 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  of  care  1" 

The  dog  rose  (Bosa  camnd)  is  very  common,  and  yields  those 
"hips"  wWch  deUght  the  finches  and  others  of  our  smaller  birds. 

s 
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Certainly  its  name  of  "  dog  rose  "  conveys  no  compliment ;  the 
supposition  being  that  dogs  liked  this  fruit  We  are  not  aware  that 
recent  experiments  confirm  this.  In  one  or  two  counties  it  is 
caUed  the  carker,  which  is  still  more  disrespectful.  This  rose  has 
a  perfume,  but  so  slight  that  many  persons  cannot  perceive  it. 
Gentlewomen  made  these  fruits  into  preserves,  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess;  now,  we  suppose^  there  are  few  who  would  condescend 
thus  to  soil  their  fingers,  were  it  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  hot- 
house. The  sweetbriar  is  another  wild  rose  of  rather  uncommon 
occurrence,  also  known  as  the  eglantine.  The  leaves  are  fragrant, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  trailing  white  rose  (R.  arveruds) 
also  occurs  in  our  suburban  hedges,  extending  its  boughs  a  long 
distance ;  these  are  less  densely  covered  with  prickles.  The 
rest-harrow,  which  sometimes  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  chalky 
cliffs  on  the  sea-coast,  is  to  be  found  in  fields  and  waste  places 
in  June  and  July,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  butterfly-shaped 
flowers.  Well  does  it  merit  the  name  of  rest-harrow,  for  it  is  a 
sad  impediment  to  the  culture  of  the  ground,  and  this  "  rest "  or 
check  it  gives  to  the  harrow,  is  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
agriculturist.  The  roots  are  tough,  and  the  branches  thorny,  but 
in  some  kinds  of  soU  these  prickles  almost  disappear.  The 
blossoms,  too,  though  generally  rose-coloured,  are  at  times 
nearly  white. 

A  pleasing  writer  on  our  wild-flowers  has  well  observed  that 
"  there  are  few  of  our  wild-flowers  more  admired  than  the  hare- 
bell. Bowing  down  to  every  wind  which  sweeps  across  the 
open  places  which  are  its  native  haunts,  and  having  its  azure 
cup  sprinkled  with  the  morning  dews  as  with  pearls,  it  surpasses 
most  flowers  in  gracefulness  of  form,  and  many  in  beauty  of 
colour."  The  harebell  is  partial  to  dry  and  hilly  pastures  north 
and  south  of  London,  and  though  apparently  hardy,  will  not  thrive 
if  transplanted.  This  species  {Campanula  rotund'tfolia)  is  believed 
to  be  the  true  harebeU  of  Scotland.  A  smaller  species  occurs 
in  damp  woods  in  some  counties,  called  the  ivy-leaved  bell-flower 
(C7.  hederacea))  this  grows  in  thick  tufts,  and  scarcely  droops  its 
pale  blue  bells,  while  our  harebell  bows  constantly  on  its  slender 
stem.  By  the  wayside,  or  along  the  edges  of  fields,  we  see  now 
the  blossoms  of  the  common  yarrow,  or  miUefoil  (Achillcca  mille- 
folivm);  its  pretty,  and  finely-cut  leaves,  from  their  warm  flavour, 
gave  the  plant  its  name  of  old  man's  pepper.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  a  good  height,  seeming  to  delight  to  exhibit  its  clusters 
of  pinkest  flowers.  Beside  it,  we  are  likely  enough  to  find  the 
common  agrimony  (Agrimonia  eupatoria),  once  esteemed  a  very 
valuable  plant  by  the  gatherer  of  simples.  We  are  wiser  now 
(Query).  However,  whether  they  are  useful  or  not,  the  plant 
has   marked  peculiarities.     The  leaves  are  aromatic,  and  the 
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flowers  contaiii  an  essential  oil.    The  English  name,  which  is  the 
echo  of  the  Latin,  is  also  a  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  applied 
to  a  plant  serviceable  to  the  eyesight.     That,  is  not,  we  believe, 
a  modem  use  of  the  agrimony,  which  has  been  thought  a  tonic, 
and  has  been  employed  as  a  dye,  giving  either  a  yellow  or  a  green 
tint,  according  to  the  season  when  it  is  gathered.    The  goose- 
grass    or  silver-weed  {PoteniUla  anserina)  is  so   common  by 
many  roadsides  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  persons  who 
are  not  botanists,  and  the  silvery  leaves,  covered  when  young 
with  silky  hairs,  are  plucked  by  the  children,  who  rub  them  on 
their  faces  or  hands.  In  certain  districts  of  England  the  roots  are 
dug  up  and  laid  over  a  brisk  fire,  being  supposed  to  taste  something 
like  roasted  chesnuts;  and  the  old  naturalist  Bay  speaks  of  a 
similar  practice.     Moreover,  the  leaves,  when  steeped  in  butter- 
milk, are  supposed  to  yield  to  it  some  principle  which  removes 
sunburns  and  freckles.    "  Nine  days,'*  says  another  old  herbalist, 
"let  these  leaves  be  soaked,  and  the  buttermilk  will  make  the 
maidens'  faces  to  look  fair  and  beautiful."  Who  will  try  it  now  ? 
The  yellow  rattle  (Rhenanthus  crista  galli)  rejoices  in  three 
Latin  names,  and  is  a  plant  occurring  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Middle- 
sex, more  frequent  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.   About  a  foot 
in  height,  it'  is  most  notable  when  it  has  ceased  flowering,  for 
then,  as  the  seeds  get  ripe,  they  rattle  with  a  hollow  sound  in 
the  pods  which  contain  them,  giving  rise  to  the  common  name ; 
it  is  also  called  penny-grass,  and  cock's-comb 

We  should  think  it  rather  a  prize  should  we  come  across  the 
stately  spike  of  the  foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea)  while  hunting 
for  wUd-flowers.  An  occasional  specimen  may  be  picked  upon 
the  top  of  some  grassy  bank,  or  in  a  wood  opening,  for,  as  the 
poet  says : — 

"  Upon  the  sunny  bank 
The  foxglove  rears  its  pyramid  of  bells. 
Gloriously  freckled,  purple  and  white." 

Sometimes  the  flowers  are  aU  white,  and  they  will  extend  for 
two  feet  along  the  stem.  The  name  is  thought  to  be  given  from 
an  old  superstition  connected  with  it,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  "folk's  glove,"  t.«.,  fairies'  glove;  though  as  the  tiny 
people  were  said  to  lurk  in  cowslip-bells,  the  larger  bell  of  the 
foxglove  might  serve,  not  for  a  glove,  but  a  habitation.  This 
has  been  called  the  handsomest  of  our  native  wild  plants,  and 
the  artist  delights  to  introduce  it  into  some  picturesque  bit  of 
rural  scenery.  Another  conspicuous  though  commoner  plant  is 
the  ox-eye  or  moon  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum), 
which  flaunts  its  masses  of  white  flowers  amongst  the  taU  grasses 
of  the  meadow,  or  on  the  breezy  common.     The  whole  plant  has 
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an  aromatic  odour,  and  it  is  a  near  relative  of  the  favourite 
autumn  adornment  of  our  gardens. 

Passing  near  the  streamlet  or  the  pond,  the  air  comes  to  us  in 
June  laden  with  the  perfame  of  the  meadow  sweet  {Spiroea  ulma- 
ria),  also  named  the  queen  of  the  meadow,  now  bedecked  with  its 
clusters  of  starry  flowers,  which  after  a  strong  breeze  faU  thickly 
upon  the  water,  and  the  adjacent  banks.  Pleasant  as  is  the  odour, 
it  is  hurtful  if  long  inhaled.  Common  in  woods  and  in  hedges  is 
the  arvens  {Geumi  v/rhanwm),  with  its  tallish  stem  and  large  leaves ; 
from  its  yellow  blossoms  it  was  also  called  "goldy  flower"  or 
"gold  star."  The  flowers  are  followed  by  round  heads  of  seeds, 
which  are  armed  with  hooked  points,  and  cling  readily  to  any 
object.  The  root  has  a  clovelike  odour.  like  so  many  others 
of  our  wild  plants  now  neglected,  it  had  a  medicinal  repute  in 
former  days,  and  even  now  it  is  said  to  be  prized  in  Itsdy,  and 
called  Erha  Benedetta, 


ONE  IN  SEVEN. 


I. 


One  in  seven's  the  greatest  wave, 

(As  I  wis,) 
I  watch — and  so  it  is  again. 

How  is  this  ? 


{Reply.) 

II. 

"  The  other  waves  are  working  days, 

The  seventh  one  blest, 
(Because  it  is  the  Sabbath  billow) 

Over  the  rest." 

A.EA. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


It  appears  that  Kensington,  more  than  any   other 

suburb  of  London,  is  the  chosen  habitat  of  artists,  and  May, 
more  than  any  other  month  of  the  year,  the  time  when  Art  forms 
a  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  society.  So,  just  when  the 
pink  almond-trees — descendants  of  the  old  Palestine  stock — 
were  putting  forth  their  flowers ;  the  palm- willows  beginning  to 
unfold  their  leaves;  the  primroses,  which  have  stood  for  a 
thousand  years  beside  our  English  lanes,  clustering  up  like 
stars  about  them ;  and  the  sweet-scented  clover-buds  drawing 
my  children  and  bees  alike  to  suck  honey  from  their  small  cups, 
I  left  my  country  home  for  apartments  in  Kensington,  and,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  went  to  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

I  met  a  distingv4-lo6kmg  party  coming  out,  and  caught  these 
words  as  they  passed :  "  It  is  disgusting !"  What  is  "  disgusting? " 
I  thought.  The  weather  ? — for  it  was  unusually  cold  for  May 
— ^the  building  ?  the  collection  ?  or  the  mode  of  hanging  ? 

I  stood  among  the  works  of  art ;  took  a  slow,  observant  circuit 
round  and  round  again ;  a  dull  sense  of  disappointment  oppressed 
me.  Is  this  all  a  nation's  talent  ?  In  this  great  building,  pro- 
vided, in  express  terms,  for  the  "encouragement  of  rising 
artists,"  is  here  congregated  all  they  have  to  show  ?  Can  it  be 
that,  throughout  this  highly-civilised  people,  there  are  so  few 
"rising  artists"  who  need  " encouragement?"  Or  how  is  it  the 
walls  are  so  strikingly  bare  ? 

Now,  I  am  not  an  artist,  only  a  looker-on ;  but  they  say  that 
"lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game."  Neither  am  I  going  to 
criticise  the  pictures  individually;  they,  and — still  more  em- 
phatically— ^the  blank-wall  spaces  round  them,  tell  their  own 
tale. 

I  have  read  the  various  reviews  of  the  Exhibition,  and,  amidst 
the  usual  jargon,  find  three  statements  which  will  be  patent  to 
the  eyes  of  all  observant  visitors  to  the  Academy  this  year. 

1st.  That  the  collection  "  is  inferior  to  last  year's  show." 

2nd.  That  the  "  general  unsatisfactory  impression "  conveyed 
may  be  partly  owing  to  "  the  new  mode  of  hanging ;"  to  the 
"  intervals  "  and  patches  of  "  dull  red  wall "  which  now  separate 
the  pictures. 
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3rd.  That  "melancholy  instances  of  failing  powers"  are 
striking  among  the  reigning  powers,  "in  the  great  room  par- 
ticularly." 

Does  this  result  from  actual  failing  power,  physical  and 
artistic,  or  from  careless  inattention  merely?  The  question 
can  be  answered  by  the  little  monitor  implanted  in  each  breast, 
imless,  indeed,  decadence  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  monitor 
is  too  feeble  to  whisper.  But  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
when  a  reputation  has  been  established — no  matter  how,  so  long 
as  it  be  done — an  arrogant,  slovenly  confidence  takes  the  place 
of  conscientious  painstaking,  and  makes  the  term  "failing" 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

Desiring,  however,  to  avoid  "personal"  remarks,  I  would 
observe  that  it  is  only  those  who  find  the  caps  "  fitting "  that 
ever  put  them  on !  My  reference  to  obvious  evils  is  open  to 
general  interpretation,  'and  can  ruffle  no  soul  that  is  conscious  of  its 
own  integrity ;  set  no  honest  society  up  in  arms.  I  now  approach 
a  subject,  however,  of  less  latitude,  and  one  that  may  excite 
rather  than  quell  commotion.  What  does,  or  does  not  constitute 
"  fitness "  for  an  office  ?  Human  nature  is  imperfect  in  the 
best  of  us,  but  its  imperfection  is  often  glaringly  obvious  where 
there  is  any  monopoly  of  privilege,  profit,  or  fame !  The  office 
of  selecting  pictures  for  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  one  of  no  light 
responsibiUty ;  seeing  the  serious  results  it  sometimes  involves, 
it  becomes  invidious  when  held  by  interested  persons.  Now  is 
it  or  is  it  not  possible  to  possess  thorough  knowledge  of  a  matter 
without  having  direct  personal  interest  in  it  ?  I  maintain  that  it  is; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  at  once  more  politic  and  more 
ingenuous  to  appoint  to  such  post  men  to  whom  the  grave  sus- 
picions of  one-sidedness  and  partiality  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, attach;  men  qualified  by  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  it ;  men  of  the  great  world,  not 
of  the  little  clique,  or  half  the  number  of  each  to  satisfy  all. 

I  see  my  proposition  is  a  startling  one.  Perhaps  scarcely 
less  impalatable  than  a  late  suggestion  touching  the  nunneries 
on  our  soil.  What  a  ferment  that  suggestion  caused  among 
the  Eoman  Catholic  managers  of  the  conventual  institution! 
A  new  key,  ever  so  lightly  touched,  and  the  whole  instrument 
jarred  with  clanging  discord. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  other  great  national  institutions  there 
are  in  which  such  hopeless  "  heartburnings "  exi  t  as  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy.  Shall  we  example  the  Universities,  with  their 
many  open  colleges  ?  Church,  Cabinet,  Law,  Medicine,  Army, 
Navy  ?  No  ;  though  all  have  their  intermural  abuses,  more  or 
l3ss,  yet  all  admit  gleams  from  the  outer  world  to  throw  light 
on  the  dark  corners,  and  suiBfer  crooked  things  to  be  put  straight. 
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In  no  other  public  body  of  men,  in  no  other  gentlemanly  pro- 
fession, is  such  cruel  indiiference  shown  to  their  own  compeers, 
such  headstrong,  obstinate  absolutism,  and  such  "dog-in-the- 
manger"  spirit  evinced  as  shadow  the  lustre  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy, 

Tired,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  I  was  glad  to  find  a 
seat.     Two  gentlemen  at  my  elbow  were  discussing  the  pictures. 

"A  fair  exhibition,  sir,"  said  one. 

"  Is  it  ?    You  surprise  me,"  answered  the  other. 

"How ?  surely,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  good  one  V* 

"  Good  ?  for  whom  ? " 

"  Your  words  are  laconic ;  may  I  ask,  are  you  an  artist  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  a  naturalist.  One  who  thinks  the  innocent  hearts 
and  pure  beauty  of  the  flowers  I  see  in  so  many  button-holes 
here  put  to  shame  the  tortuous  schemes  and  successful  shifts 
which  pass  among  men  *  arrayed  in  all  their  glory ;'  and  both 
are  ephemeral,  sir,  things  of  a  summer  day.  Now,  looking  on 
these  walls  as  you  would  on  a  market  garden,  don't  you  see 
they're  in  bad  hands  ?  What  skUful  gardener,  worth  the  name 
of  one,  would  leave  all  those  fair  places  waste  ?  It's  in  bad 
hands,  sir,  bad  hands ;  the  most  is  not  made  of  the  ground." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  smiling  at  the  old  naturalist's  warmth, 
'•with  deference  to  your  opinion,  I  don't  exactly  see  the  analogy 
between  a  market  garden  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts." 

"  You  don't  ?  Allow  me  to  show  it  you,  then.  In  each  is 
exhibited  alike  the  fruit  of  labour  and  the  hope  of  reward. 
Some  plants  or  pictures  are  sold,  some  are  for  sale ;  both  are 
industriously  and  honestly  supplied,  and  on  their  successful 
issae  depends  the  comfort  of  whole  families.  Admirers  and 
purchasers  are  wistfully  looked  for,  prizes  anxiously  sought  by 
both.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Ton  my  word,  sir,  you  point  out  the  analogy  pretty  strongly ; 
but,  in  respect  of  space,  here  surely  Art  may  be  allowed  a  little 
freedom  to  exercise  fancy  in." 

'*  Fancy  ?  Space  ?  You  mean  waste  ground,  waste  room !  Let 
me  remind  you  of  the  economy  of  One  higher  than  gardener  or 
artist  either*  Look  at  the  woods,  meadows,  hills ;  where  can  you 
find  one  waste  spot,  one  literally  bare  bit  of  ground  ?  What  we, 
with  poetical  licence,  call '  waste  land,'  is  filled  with  vegetable 
specimens  innumerable.  Where  one  sort  demands  and  occupies 
a  large  surface,  another  needs  and  fills  a  small  niche ;  here  a  tree, 
there  a  wild-flower,  yonder  a  tiny  moss,  there  a  tuft  of  grass,  but 
everywhere  something.  The  forest,  the  river,  the  clitt',  the  ses^, 
full,  all  full !  *  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.'  Can  Art  surpass 
Nature  ?  I  need  not  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  I 
simply  ask  you,  is  it  just  to  hang  pictures  so  as  to  leave  all 
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these  patches  and  squares  and  strips  of  no  use  ?  Some  vaaj 
approve^  perhaps;  and  even  go  a  little  further,  and  suggest  a 
fantastic  style  of  arranging  them  in  stars,  crosses,  circles, 
crescents,  diagrams,  &c. ;  but  the  many  who  come  to  look  at 
the  works  that  are  hung,  and  not  at  the  way  they  are  hung, 
will  not  fail  to  condemn  the  ^otistical  experiment  of  this  '  new 
hanging.' " 

"  Well,  certainly  there  is  room,  as  you  say,  for  a  richer  exhi- 
bition ;  the  rising  artists  don't  muster  in  great  forca" 

*'No,  sir;  they're  not  allowed;  but  the  risen  ones  do,  eh? 
numerically,  that  is,"  replied  the  naturalist,  with  emphasis: 
"  and  I  maintain  that  where  there  is  such  a  field  for  fair  com- 
petition, a  little  more  variety,  for  mere  variety's  sake,  would  be 
pleasing;  let  alone  the  higher  ground  of  cheering  and  remu- 
nerating the  labours  of  genius — one  of  the  main  objects, 
ostensibly,  for  which  the  Academy  is  opened.  But  the  motto, 
'  I  stand  still,  you  stand  back,'  is  so  plainly  inscribed  in  all  those 
vacancies  as  to  give  not  a  little  colour  to  an  opinion,  pretty 
broadly  hinted,  that  better  marbles  and  finer  canvases  are  to 
be  found  outside  these  doors  than  inside  them  this  year." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  other  gentleman ;  "  but  shouldn't  you 
think  they  may  be  deficient  in  some  orthodox  technicality  or 
other  ?  Much  promise  may  be  rendered  abortive  for  want  of 
proper  groimdwork." 

"  Proper  humbug,  sir !  If  there  is  promise,  just  encourage  it 
to  develop  itself;  and  it  will  do  so,  never  fear.  What  are  these 
walls  for  else  ?  Depend  upon  it,  where  there  are  blossoms  there 
will  be  fruit,  if  not  nipped.  I  kept  a  plant,  some  years  ago,  in 
one  of  the  north  windows  of  my  house*  Mind  you,  I  did  so 
ignorantly,  not  wilfully.  I  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  it ;  didn't 
Imow  in  fact,  whether  'twas  worth  heeding,  for  it  never  showed 
flower,  though  it  still  struggled  upwards,  and  contrived  to 
weather  a  winter  or  two.  By  chance  a  botanist  saw  it  '  If  I 
were  in  your  place,'  said  he,  '  I'd  give  that  plant  a  little  more 
sunshine,  this  everlasting  north  aspect  chills  it/  I  moved  it  to 
the  sunny  side.  Sir,  its  growth  was  marvellous,  its  blossom 
magnificent ;  and,  by  Jove,  that  plant  won  a  prize  at  the  next 
Horticultural  Exhibition !  Do  you  see  the  gist  of  the  thing  ? 
the  moral  ?  the  application  ?" 

If  his  companion  did  not  I  did,  and  was  about  to  join  their 
talk ;  but  now  a  dreamy  drowsiness  stole  over  me ;  a  year  or 
two  rolled  back,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  room  where,  seated 
round  the  centre  table,  were  certain  talented  and  prosperous 
men  preparing  a  congratulatory  address  to  their  brethren  without, 
on  the  improved  prospects  that  were  opening  up  to  them ;  the 
vast  theatre  for  exhibition  of  multiplied  works  which,  to  use  a 
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mild  term,  would  save  ''  all  disappointments  **  {or  the  future. 
How  plausibly  fair !  I  looked  Yntii  admiration  on  these  talented 
and  prosperous  men ;  but  as  I  did  so,  I  observed,  sitting  in  the 
shade  behind  them,  four  dark-looking  objects,  named  Easy- 
promise.  Favouritism,  Jealousy,  and  Fear.  The  last  three  sat 
silent,  but  Easy-promise  uprose,  and,  with  such  a  cheery  voice, 
proclaimed,  "  Boom  for  all  merit !"  that  it  seemed  as  the  pleasant 
sound  of  falling  showers  after  drought ;  and,  in  an  instant,  I 
found  myself  borne  along  into  a  hundred  quiet  studios ;  saw  a 
hundred  drooping  geniuses  start  up  into  new  life,  vigour,  and 
energy,  and  a  deepening  light  break  on  the  faces  of  wiveR, 
mothers,  and  little  ones,  as  in  some  magical  ''  transformation 
scene." 

Now  they — ^the  men  of  rare  endowment — ^have  only  to  work ! 
Up  with  the  sun  to  work  ;  all  day  cheerfully  to  work  ;  and  they 
did  work. 

The  summer  sultriness  lay  languidly  upon  the  city ;  the  heat 
forbade  the  least  exertion;  the  sea-shore  held  out  pleasant 
invite  to  refreshment,  and  the  sweet  sensation  of  dreamy  drifting 
along  in  idleness  awhile ;  but  they  worked  on. 

The  rich  harvest  was  brought  home;  ruddy  and  golden- 
rinded  fruit  weighed  down  the  apple-boughs;  magnificent 
autumn  sunsets  filled  earth,  sea,  and  sky  with  glory,  feasting  the 
painter's  inner  sight ;  the  nut-woods  tempted  to  a  rural  holiday ; 
but  they — the  eamest-souled  ones — worked  on.  Warmth  glowed 
from  the  cold  marble ;  light  gleamed  on  the  grey  canvas ;  and 
living  beauty  grew  out  of  both. 

The  winter  snow  lay  on  the  roofs ;  ihe  window-panes  showed 
miniature  forest-lands,  traced  not  by  human  pencil ;  sleet,  hail, 
rain,  like  shadowy  giants  in  the  distance,  careered  away  after 
each  other ;  the  air  was  motionless ;  occasional  whispers  that 
brighter  days  were  at  hand  stirred  it  lightly;  pale  sunshine 
glittered  out,  and  the  branches  dropped  snow-flowers  on  the 
ground.  The  artist's  soul  and  eye  are  proverbially  alive  to  all 
these  scenes,  but — they  worked  on. 

Now  the  sun  rose  earlier  and  earlier  every  morning ;  young 
buds  peeped  up  by  the  waysides ;  a  tender  green  brightened  the 
whole  land ;  it  was  Spring  at  last  Yes,  the  sweet  promise-time 
has  come !  the  time  for  which  they  have  worked  so  earnestly. 

It  is  early  April ;  and,  between  shower  and  gleam,  vanload 
ofter  vanload  of  pictures — an  almost  living  freight,  employing 
life,  pourtraying  Ufe,  and  surviving  the  earthly  life  of  those  who 
have  created  them — enter  the  portals  of  the  edifice  provided  for 
their  reception.  Wistful  eyes  and  wishful  aspirations  that  are 
half  tears,  half  smiles,  like  the  April  month  itself,  follow  them 
along  the  way  to  Burlington  House. 
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It  is  midniglit  before  the  last  van  (of  the  outsiders  !)  starts  back 

empty Once  more  I  found  myself  in  company  with  the 

talented  and  prosperous  men;  an  appointed  chosen  council  of 
whom  were  seated  near  each  other  in  important  deliberation; 
and  in  the  backgroimd,  as  before,  sat  the  same  dark  objects— 
Easy-promise,  Favouritism,  Jealousy,  and  Fear ;  but  their  faces 
were  masked,  as  they  would  hide  their  real  expression  from  each 
other,  if  not  from  themselves. 

Now  the  pictures  are  produced,  and  the  judges  proceed  to  work. 

Fives,  sixes,  sevens — ^positively  sevens  of  an  "insider"  at 
one  time!  Why  not?  Each  may  hang  eight;  and  such  a 
Quixotic  lune  as  remitting  just  one  from  each  to  allow  that 
little  space  for  specimen  work  of  the  less  prosperous,  but,  perhaps, 
equally  talented,  is  not  to  be  harboured  for  a  moment.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  the  abundant  room  necessitate  such  self-denying 
generosity,  such  abnegation  of  self-interest. 

More  pictures ;  all  right.  That,  and  that  ?  Well,  yes ;  the 
walls  must  be,  nominally,  covered ;  give  them  place !  But 
this?  Ah,  never  mind,  "hang  it;"  and,  in  the  noble  mag- 
nanimity of  that  "hang  it,"  the  talented  and  prosperous  men 
gave  Favouritism  a  decided  kick,  which  shoved  him  back  a  Uttle 
further.  He  resumed  his  placetriumphantly,however,  when  sundry 
other  pictures  were  accepted.  But,  ha !  what's  this  ?  and  this  ? 
and  this  ?  Fear  has  suddenly  forgotten  his  mask,  and  stepped 
forward  without  it.  Heavens !  these  are  giants  in  the  Gk)d-^t ! 
If  these  are  left  to  the  independent  judgement  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  put  up  here  by  us  to  speak  for  themselves  to  the  great 
heart,  and  the  discerning  mind,  and  the  good  taste  of— of — ^why, 
it  will  never  do  for  us!"  exclaimed  Fear,  trembling  all  over. 
"Never  do  for  us!"  echoed  Jealousy,  whose  brow  had  visibly 
contracted,  in  spite  of  his  self-command.  Favouritism  had, 
meanwhile,  picked  up  a  fallen  mantle  of  Charity's,  and  placed  it 
silently  over  his  own  shoulders. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Easy-promise,  casting  up  his  eyes 
regretfully ;  "  but  what  can  we  do  ?  There's  not  room  for  every- 
thing that  may  be  sent  in  for  acceptance ! "  At  this.  Favouritism 
glanced  furtively  round  the  spacious  halls ;  but,  being  past 
the  age  of  blushing,  just  drew  his  becoming  cloak  a  little  closer, 
and  looked  demurely  down,  while  Easy-promise  went  on:  "If 
we're  accused  of  failing  to  redeem  what  may  be  expected  from 
our  words,  it  is  not  our  words  that  are  to  blame,  but  the  over- 
weening expectations  built  upon  them.  Who  can  help  the  wild 
notions  and  extravagant  ideas  of  visionary  enthusiasts  ?  It  is 
simply  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  doubling  the  number  of 
rooms  implies  doubling  the  number  of  pictures.  If  anything 
said  has  been  so  preposterously  misconstrued,  is  it  our  fault? 
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Certainly  not  We  may  express  regret  for  any  baulked  hopes, 
but  cannot  be  responsible  for  them."  So  the  talented  and  pros- 
perous men,  half  elate,  half  doubtful  of  the  sophistry,  concluded 
their  "  onerous  "  work  for  the  year,  and  drove  off  to  their  refined 
and  luxurious  homes. 

Then  Fear  drank  off  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  grew  com- 
posed; Jealousy  smoothed  his  hot  brow,  sat  down  in  a  cool 
comer,  and  fanned  himself ;  Favouritism  stepped  into  a  brougham 
that  was  waiting  to  convey  him  to  a  dinner-party  given  in  his 
honour ;  and  Easy-promise,  with  a  pious  complacency  that  was 
sweet  to  behold,  stopped  to  converse  awhile  with  the  hangers. 
"You  know  your  work,  and  have  only  to  execute  it  impartially. 
Those  fives,  sixes,  and  sevens — ^yes,  of  course,  you  know  about 
them — ^and,  d'ye  mind  ?  allow  room  round  the  frames ;  it  wiU 
be  novel  and  efiFective.  Then,  a — a — ^there  are  those,  you  see, 
a  little  gaudy  in  colour,  perhaps ;  but  that's  mere  matter  of 
taste !  And  those,  again,  just  a  shade  out  of  drawing,  but,  a — 
place  them  near  some  of  the  sixes  and  sevens."  At  this 
Jealousy  slightly  sneered,  but  said  nothing.  In  fact,  there  had 
been  no  open  communication  between  either  of  the  dark  objects 
from  the  first. 

Presentlv  Fear  stole  round  to  take  another  look  at  some  of  the 
rejected  works ;  that  almost  breathing  delineation  of  a  human 
form,  with  the  immortal  soul  looking  through  those  eyes ;  that 
picturesque  bit  of  sylvan  scenery,  with  the  spotted  deer  grazing 
among  the  young  fern ;  that  beautiful  morning  sunrise,  with  the 
gold  mist  half-hiding,  half-lighting  the  landscape ;  that  graphic 
historic  drama:  that  little  domestic  poem  of  innocence  and 
happiness.  These,  and  countless  other  works  of  various 
beauty  and  power,  stood  now,  to  Fear's  intense  relief,  in  their 
meek  banishment  from  notice,  while  the  accepted  ones  were 
gradually  besprinkling  the  walls.  Beauty  and  power  were 
among  these  also;  though  the  former  was,  comparatively,  in- 
conspicuous ;  as  witness  the  mottled  soap  left  on  the  brows  of 
some  of  the  "  lords  of  the  creation,"  the  handsome  woman 
whose  neck  seamed  bathed  with  treacle.  That  other,  with  the 
dead-alive  expression,  and  the  blue-black  complexion,  as  though 
mortification  had  already  set  in.  Pshaw !  How  the  ignorant 
can  talk !  Those  tints  are  the  perfection  of  high  art,  and  are  as 
far  above  their  understanding  as  the  top  of  the  Monument  is 
above  the  Queen ! 

It  would  not  do  to  follow  anyone  of  those  vanloads  back ; 
even  in  a  dream  I  dared  not  picture  the  sorrowful  wending 
homewards,  and  silent  reception  back  again  of  those  beautiful 
rejected  creations,  upon  which  so  many  bright  hopes  had  been 
built — so  much  time,  energy,  health,  expended  fruitlessly.     No  ; 
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draw  a  veil  before  the  shadow^  and  step  out  into  the  gleam.  I 
quitted  the  Boyal  Academy  with  the  same  words  on  my  lips  as 
had  met  my  ears  on  going  in — "  it  is  disgusting !" 

What  a  relief  to  turn  into  the  Park,  with  its  wealthy  eques- 
trians and  splendid  equipages  in  the  Eow !  Judging  from  ap- 
pearances^ the  living  actors  in  that  gay  movement  were  enjoying 
the  scene  to  the  full.  But  it  does  not  always  do  to  judge  from 
appearances  in  life ;  to  write  of  the  scene  itself  is  safer.  There, 
on  the  green  slopes,  right  and  left,  are  some  noble  trees,  blossom- 
ing shrubs,  bursting  flowers;  beyond,  the  soft,  grey  haze,  touching 
the  verge  of  the  far  horizon ;  and  yonder,  the  sun  descending 
with  sure  promise  of  rising  brightly  upon  all  alike  to-morrow. 
See  God's  goodness  shining  everywhere !  And  man's  gratitude 
— ^the  prosperous  man's  gratitude!  Ah,  how  is  that  shown? 
In  kindness  to  his  less  prosperous  brother  ?  Alas,  that  such 
an  unworthy  thing  as  selfishness  should  soil  the  fame  of  those 
who  stand  upon  the  pleasant  hills  of  high  success ! 

Burlington  House  is  open  now  for  the  season ;  crowds  will 
throng  in  daily  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  to  buy;  many 
accustomed  names  will  be  found  missing ;  some  removed  by 
death  !  But  others  there  are  in  whose  works  the  public  have 
been  used  to  take  delight  in  former  exhibitions  that  are  this 
year  excluded  by  the  act  of  the  Selecting  Council,  not  for  want 
of  space — for  those  half-covered  walls  themselves  proclaim  how 
cruelly  that  "little  clique"  have  ignored  one  of  the  leading 
objects  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  to  afford  discourage- 
ment instead  of  "  encouragement  to  British  artists."* 


*  Possibly  our  enthusiastic  correspondent  errs  in  concluding  aU 
absentees  as  amon^  the  rejected :  so  many  familiar  and  prized  nunes 
are  vainly  sought  m  the  catalogue,  men  whose  beautiful  productions 
have  been  seen  year  after  year !  It  must  be  that  they  were  not  ready 
in  time  for  the  Academy.  Why,  for  instance,  has  the  CTaceful  Desange 
held  back?  Where  is  his  lovelypicture  of  **  The  Italian  I^iinoess  **  so  long 
promised?  On  view  in  the  Haymarket,  at  the  engraver's,  of  course, 
because  not  ready  for  the  prescribed  day. 
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|n  glemoriam. 

EDWARD  JULIUS  KUNTZE, 

SCULPTOB,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Thou  hast  imgirt  thy  sword  ere  set  of  sttn. 
Laid  down  thme  armour  on  the  dusty  field. 
And  now  thou  liest  on  thy  battered  shield 
Silent  and  cold,  and  yet  the  fight  was  won ! 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  shall  not  die  with  thee, 
Victor  at  last.    O,  dear-bought  victory  ! 

'Tis  something  to  have  girt  thy  breast-plate  on 
Year  after  year,  and  to  have  kept  it  bright. 
Polished  thy  blade  and  pointed  to  the  height. 
And  urged  thee  upward  till  thou  had'st  thy  crown. 
'TLs  something  to  have  whispered,  far  or  near, 
"  Onward !  still  onward ! "  in  thy  listening  ear. 

0  sweet  yet  bitter  memories  !  thou  dost  know 

1  was  thme  armour-bearer  many  a  day, 

Li  many  a  darkened  hour  thy  willing  stay. 
Filling  thy  sinking  heart  with  hope,  and  so 
It  chanced  that  thou,  the  stronger,  leaned  on  me. 
And  I,  the  weaker,  was  a  stafT  to  thee ! 

0  loyal  heart  and  true  !  0  true  to  death. 
Thou  tried  Hyperion,  in  our  lower  world. 
That  bore  a  snowy  banner  still  unfurled. 
On  which  were  written  purity  and  faith, 
Man's  high,  great  soul,  and  woman's  tender  ruth, 
The  thought  of  manhood  and  the  fire  of  youth. 

Brother  and  friend,  farewell !  yet  thou  shalt  live 
Shrined  in  my  memory  amid  holy  things. 
Above  thine  image  fold  the  angel's  wings, 
And  tears  fall  on  them — all  I  have  to  give. 
0,  gentle  spirit,  early  gone  to  rest. 
Soft  be  thy  slumber  on  thy  mother's  breast ! 
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Stager  i\m  Jfittm 

CHAPTEE  XXX. 

[Gontw/aed  from  page  225.) 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  not  without  dignity,  and  probably 
his  strong  attachment  to  his  wife,  his  equally  strong  friendship 
for  Nelson,  together  with  a  naturally  frank  and  unsuspicious 
temper,  entirely  blinded  him  to  the  rise  of  the  unhappy  passion 
which  immediately  became  obvious  to  everybody  else.     The 
extraordinary  agitation  of  her  ladyship  simply  appeared  to  him 
the  natural  demonstration  of  admiration  and  gratitude  which 
every  heart  owed  to  the  brave  defender  of  his  country.    Besides, 
Sir  William  had  lived  long  among  Italians,  and  a  lively  demon- 
stration of  feeling  had  become  quite  familiar  to  him ;  thus  was 
he  blinded  to  his  own  dishonour,  and  consequently  left  his  name 
to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind.     Scarcely  had  the  tears 
of  the  beautiful  Emma  been  dried  up  by  the  sunshine  of  her 
beaming  smiles  than  the  Majesty  of  Naples  approached.    The 
king  had  gone  out  three  leagues  to  meet  Nelson,  and  when  he 
stepped  on  board  the  VaTigtiard,  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  hero, 
and  fervently  pressing  it,  saluted  him  as  his  deliverer  and  pre- 
server.   Ferdinand  of  Naples  (our  readers  will  remember  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  Bourbon,  and  possessed  most  of  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  that  degenerate  race)  had  few  kingly  virtues,  but 
he  showed  some  dignity,  and  had  a  heart  very  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  gratitude.    When  the  conquering  hero  landed  in 
Naples,  it  was  amid  the  deafening  acclamations  of  a  multitude 
delirious  with  joy,  and  swelled  by  a  vast  crowd  of  tumultuous 
Lazaroni,  who,  pressing  forward,  gave  flight  to  immense  numbers 
of  hitherto  caged  birds,  thereby  giving  a  very  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  deliverance  they  fondly  believed  to  have  been  affected 
for  their  country,    llie  reception  which  Nelson  received  from 
the  Queen  of  Naples  was  all  that  gratitude  and  fervent  feeling 
could  suggest.    The  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Marie-Antoinette,  the 
Queen,  had  much  of  her  impulsive  warmth  of  feeling,  but  pos- 
sessed less  dignity  of  air  and  demeanour.     It  was  natural  that 
she  should  hate  France,  equally  natural  that  she  should  show 
lively  gratitude  to  the  hero  who  had  torn  so  many  leaves  from 
her  greatest  conqueror's  wreath ;   nor  did  her  expressions  of 
gratitude  seem  the  least  exaggerated,  though  they  were  of  the 
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most;  singular.  Naples,  bewitching  Kaples^  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  cares  which  still  pressed  on  him,  and  the  heart-stirring 
remonstrances  of  his  truest  friend,  Trowbridge,  almost  proved  to 
I^elson  the  Capraea  of  another  HanibaL  Daily  the  fascinations 
of  the  lovely,  but  unprincipled  Emma,  were  weaving  fresh  snares 
around  him,  daily  he  grew  weaker,  and  less  inclined  to  resist 
those  snares ;  while  his  dejection  in  the  midst  of  homage,  and 
the  melancholy,  wearied  air  which  he  often  carried  with  him  to 
the  scenes  of  gay  festivity,  inspired  his  real  friends  with  the 
liveliest  fears  for  a  life  so  precious,  so  precious  and  necessary  to 
his  country.  To  the  frequent  entertainments  given  in  his  honour 
Nelson  invariably  conducted  some  of  his  young  officers.  Amid 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  NeapoliUm  court  (which  existed  but 
for  pleasure,  utterly  unmindful  or  ignorant  that  it  rested  on  the 
brink  of  a  volcano),  the  young  English  officers  were  initiated  into 
a  dangerous  existence,  which  to  some  of  them  became  fatally 
destructive.  The  Italian  beauties  are  dangerous,  because  they 
are  so  thoroughly  natural  Emma  Hamilton  was  dangerous  from 
the  very  opposite  reason,  but  she  had  the  ingenuity  to  make  her 
art  appear  nature,  and  by  such  means  she  won  many  an  unsus- 
pecting heart.  The  glory  of  Nelson  had  won  her  imagination 
and  dazzled  her  fancy,  and  he  was  of  course  the  primary  object^ 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  lesser  stars,  but  in  some  instances  the 
satellites  had  a  brightness  of  their  own,  quite  apart  from  that 
which  they  derived  from  him.  Among  the  group  of  English 
officers,  Yanderblitzen  had  especially  attracted  Lady  Hamilton's 
attention,  by  his  fine  person  and  pleasing  manners.  He  was 
frequently  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  her  ladyship's  recherM 
breakfasts,  or  her  evening  festivals,  at  which  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  Naples  assembled.  At  first  a  something  in  Lady 
Hamilton's  form  and  majestic  mien  reminded  Nicholas  of  Juana 
Mirandola,  and  even  so  slight  a  resemblance  to  one  he  had  so 
loved  and  valued,  insensibly  attracted  her  towards  him,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  become  famib'ar  with  her  countenance  (despite  its 
loveliness),  and  the  absence  of  that  soft,  modest  grace,  which  had 
so  distinguished  Juana,  than  the  charm  was  broken.  The  imcom- 
promising,  plain-spoken  Trowbridge,  once  called  Lady  Hamilton's 
beautiful  face  brazen ;  at  least,  it  was  hardy  and  determined,  and 
to  wreak  a  petty  vengeance  of  a  private  nature,  Emma  Hamilton 
once  witnessed  an  execution.  The  handsome  face  of  Yander- 
blitzen made  him  a  general  favourite  with  the  Neapolitan  dames, 
and  but  for  the  sweet  image  of  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  which  lay 
enshrined  deeply  in  his  heart,  like  some  holy  talisman,  perhaps 
he  would  have  yielded  more  easily  to  their  seductions.  As  it 
was,  he  passed  unscathed  through  the  very  furnace  of  tempta- 
tion.   He,  in  common  with  all  who  sincerely  loved  the  great 
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"Certainly,  though  I  dare  not  breathe  her  name,''  said 
Nicholas. 

What  a  self-sacrificing  creature  yoa  are,"  said  his  friend, 
not  to  win  this  Cleopatra  from  her  Antony." 

"  No  self-sacrifice  in  the  matter,"  said  Vanderblitzen.  "  I  have 
no  feelings  towards  her  but  those  of  contempt  and  repugnance." 

"  A  second  Scipio ! "  exclaimed  Weston ;  "  but  the  truth  is, 
that  you're  desperately  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and  I'll  find 
her  out  and  rival  you.  I  do  believe  it's  the  fisherman's  daughter 
who  gave  you  that  pretty  straw  hat." 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

WHICH  INTRODUCES  MR.   LOVEL. 

His  Majesty's  ship lay  in  Plymouth  harbour.    She  had 

come  home  under  the  command  of  one  of  Nelson's  favourite 
ofl&cers,  one  who  had  fought  under  his  eye,  and  had  shared  largely 
in  the  glories  and  perils  of  Aboukir  Bay.  Everyone  in  Plymouth, 
or  within  many  mUes  of  Plymouth,  was  anxious  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  vessel  and  her  commander,  who  was  nevertheless 
only  a  simple  lieutenant,  and  merely  a  captain  by  courtesy,  till 
his  brief  command  should  be  laid  down.    The  ladies  of  Plymouth 

and  its  neighbourhood  were  not  less  anxious  to  see  H.M.S. 

from  having  heard  that  her  captain  was  about  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  service,  nor  from  the  report  of  the  privileged,  who 
had  sat  near  him  in  church  the  previous  Sunday  on  which  he 
had  attended  service  twice,  very  devoutly,  though  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  service  he  had  looked  about  Umjrather  more  perhaps, 
than  he  should.  Numerous  parties  were  got  up  to  visit  his 
ship,  numberless  were  the  notes  he  received  politely  begging 
permission  to  inspect  his  vessel  "with  a  party  of  la!die8;"he 
refused  none,  nor  did  he  reject  any  of  the  invitations  which 
showered  on  him;  he  was  asked  everywhere,  everywhere  he 
went  He  was  gay,  spirited,  and  charming,  everyone  allowed, 
but  he  always  seemed  looking  for  something  or  somebody  whom 
he  could  not  find.  At  length  he  gave  up  the  gaieties  in  which 
he  had  just  been  eagerly  mingling.  He  began  to  take  walks, 
solitary  walks  beyond  the  town,  out  always  in  one  direction. 
His  rambles  invariably  terminated  at  a  rural-looking  ]^lace,  called 
Grape  Vine  Cottage,  so-called  because  a  luxuriant  vme  covered 
its  frontage,  and  even  partially  shaded  the  low  windows  of  the 
ground-floor ;  but  not  so  much  did  it  shade  them  as  to  hide  a 
form  that  glided  about  within,  like  a  mellow  sunbeam,  bearing 
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with  her  as  much  womanly  grace  as  beauty.  Near  Grape  Vine 
Cottage  our  hero  would  linger  for  hours,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair  vision,  in  whom  he  had  instantly  recognised  the  young 
girl  who  had  ministered  to  him  in  his  distress  so  long  ago,  and 
whose  gift  he  had  borne  about  with  him  as  his  greatest  treasure 
talisman  for  several  years.  Elizabeth  was  altered,  but  only  that 
early  spring's  blossoms  were  deepening  into  summer's  glowing 
fruits.  The  other  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  an  old  officer, 
whose  bearing  showed  his  profession,  and  a  venerable  lady,  to 
whom  Elizabeth  Wentworth  was  now  a  loving  daughter,  for  so 
full  of  love  was  her  heart  that,  even  though  a  large  part  had  gone 
to  the  cold  grave  of  her  beloved  father,  and  still  lingered  round 
the  grassy  mound,  she  had  plenty  to  give  the  living  friends  who 
had  taken  her  to  their  house  and  hearts.  Vanderblitzen  hovered 
round  the  shrine  which  held  his  idol,  but  somehow  he  could  not 
summon  courage  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  thus  passed  away  a  fort- 
night of  troubled  happiness,  that  might  have  been  much  more 
serene,  but  for  the  faint  heart  that  could  stand  an  enemy's  broad- 
side but  trembled  like  a  girl's  at  the  thought  of  a  first  interview 
with  a  beloved  object.  Affairs  might  thus  have  stood  still  for 
ever  had  not  fortune  favoured  our  hero.  One  morning  a  card 
was  presented  to  Vanderblitzen ;  it  bore  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
Hemy  Lovel."  Nicholas  had  never  heard  that  name  before ;  he 
looked  again  and  again,  and  at  length  saw  (what  had  before 
escaped  his  observation)  a  few  words  written  in  pencil,  "  Bequests 
the  favour  of  a  few  minutes*  conversation  with  Captain  Vander- 
blitzen." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  our  hero  to  the 
warrant-officer,  who  had  brought  him  the  card.  A  tall,  gentle- 
nianly-looking  man  entered.  The  stranger  was  attired  in  deep 
mourning,  and  had  a  most  pleasing,  agreeable  air.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said  Vanderblitzen  in 
reply  to  the  low  bow  of  Mr.  Lovel. 

"  I  regret  it  extremely,"  said  that  gentleman ;  "but  time  deals 
more  leniently  with  you,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,  than  with  some  of 
your  friends,  for  you  are  always  recognisable." 

"Tour  words  are  enigmatical  to  me,  sir,"  said  Nicholas; 
"  either  my  memory  is  very  treacherous,  or  the  name  of  Lovel 
has  never  before  reached  my  ear." 

"Perhaps  you  are  more  familiar  with  that  of  Miss  Wentworth," 
said  the  stranger,  smiling  mischievously. 

"I  were  an  ungrateful  miscreant  could  that  name  ever  be 
forgotten  by  me,"  said  Nicholas  warmly.  *'  To  Miss  Wentworth's 
father  my  debt  of  obligation  was  large  indeed  ;  though  it  cannot 
reach  him,  it  exists  as  an  inheritance  for  his  child." 

T  2 
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"  You  would  not  be  sony  to  renew  your  acquaintance,  then  ? '' 
said  Mr.  Lovell. 

"  Sorry,  sir  ?  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart ;  but  I  see  no 
prospect  of  its  being  accomplished,  for  I  cannot  summon  courage 
to  intrude  on  her,  nor  to  recall  her  bereavement  by  my  presence." 

"  Don't  be  discouraged,  captain,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  to- 
morrow you  sh^ll  see  Miss  Wentworth." 

"  How,  sir  ? " 

"  I  will  introduce  you." 

"  But,  grateful  as  I  am  for  your  kind  intentions,  I  can  scarcely 
avaU  myself  of  them,"  said  Nicholas,  "  unless  I  first  know  to 
whom  my  acknowledgments  are  due." 

"Lovel,  sir,  Lovel  is  my  name,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
comical  smile  and  bow,  which  made  Nicholas  involuntarily  smile 
too,  though  he  was  extremely  perplexed  to  discover  who  Mr. 
Lovel  could  be. 

"  So  you  don't  really  know  the  name  of  Lovel,  Mr.  Vander- 
blitzen  ? "  said  he. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  you  remember  Lyncross  ? " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  And  the  turnpike  on  the  Ljmcross  road  ?" 

"O  yes,  very  well." 

"  And  the  amiable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swaddlelove  and  their  hope- 
ful and  accomplished  heir,  Master  Jeremiah  Timothy  Swaddle- 
love  ? " 

*'  I  remember  them  weU." 

"  Then  your  memory  is  not  so  bad  after  all,"  exclaimed  the 
visitor ;  "and  if  you  will  dive  into  its  recesses,  perhaps  stowed 
away  among  other  pieces  of  odd  lumber,  yon  may  find  that  of 
poor  Tim  the  Tinker." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ? "  asked  Vanderblitzen  eagerly. 

"  I  think  I  should,"  said  the  stranger ;  then  hastily  closing 
the  cabin-door,  he  held  out  his  hat  Uke  a  beggar,  and  said  in  a 
queer,  whining  tone, "  Won't  your  honour  bestow  a  trifle  on  a  poor 
castaway  seaman,  your  honour's  own  shipmate?  You  surely 
haven't  forgotten  the  San  Joseph  and  Cape  Vincent  ?" 

"  Why,  you  prince  of  all  cheats  and  vagabonds,"  cried 
Nicholas,  grasping  the  hand  extended  to  him,  "  is  it  really 
you  ?    But  how  you  have  duped  me,  you  rogue !" 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  feUow,"  said  Lovel,  "  don't  be  ashamed 
of  being  duped.  To  he  easily  deceived  is  more  proof  of  ingenuous 
virtibe  than  of  weakness.  The  virtuous,  being  above  deception,  judge 
(pothers  by  themselves" 

"A  truce  to  compliments,"  said  Vanderblitzen,  "  and  pray  tell 
me, — do  you  really  know  anything  of  Miss  Wentworth?" 
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^  Certainly,  I  visit  at  the  house  constantly." 

"  And  see  her  often  ?  '* 

"Yes,  very  often." 

"Is  she  altered  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Why  do  you  ask,"  said  Lovel,  "  you  know  you  have  seen 
her." 

"How  do  you  know  I  have  ? "  asked  Vanderblitzen. 

"  How  ?  because  I  have  watched  you,"  said  Lovel. 

"  Watched  me ! "  said  Nicholas."  Well,  I  know  it  is  useless  to 
be  angry  with  you." 

"No  use  in  the  world,  for  you  know  you  could  never  make  me 
angry.  Yes,  I  have  watched  you  roaming  round  Grape  Vine 
Cottage  as  Adam  might  round  Eden's  gates  after  he  was 
expelled  therefrom.  Once  Major  Townsend  noticed  you,,  and 
caUed  you  an  inquisitive — I  won't  say  what.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  watching  Miss  Wentworth's  fairy  -fingers 
plying  an  embroidery-needle.  She  said  she  had  noticed  an  ofiBcer 
in  naval  uniform  pass  by  several  times  in  the  last  few  days. 
'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  goes  up  the  hill  yonder, 
whenever  he  comes  on  shore,  to  collect  specimens,  for,  though  a 
sailor,  he  is  particlarly  fond  of  flowers.' " 

"  Ajid  pray,  Mr.  Lovel,  if  I  am  to  call  you  so,"  said  Nicholas, 
with  a  little  shade  of  annoyance  in  his  face,  "may  I  ask  in 
what  character  you  visit  at  Miss  Wentworth's  guardian's  ?" 

"  In  my  own,  sir,"  replied  Lovel,  with  some  dignity.  "  To  tell 
the  truth,"  he  added,  with  a  changed  air,  "  I  am  not  quite  what  I 
was.    I  have  done  with  masquerading  !" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it ;  but  if  it 
is  not  indiscreet,  may  I  ask  what  has  led  you  to  this  happy 
result  ?" 

"The  loss  of  a  beloved,  though  neglected  wife,"  said  Lovel, 
with  great  feeling.  "  In  her  last  days,  feeling  how  much  I  had 
wronged  her  by  a  system  of  deception,  I  disabused  her  trusting 
nature,  confessed  my  guilt,  and  obtained  her  gentle  pardon  in 
exchange  for  the  solemn  promise  that  I  would  for  ever  renounce 
my  profession,  as  I  used  to  call  it,  and,  divorcing  myself  wholly 
from  the  jtSast,  live  only  for  my  children's  welfare.  I  have  now 
for  some  months  returned  to  civilised  society,  and  whether  it  be 
that  grief  has  softened  my  character,  or  that  the  world  has 
become  more  agreeable  and  less  exacting  than  it  was,  I  know 
not,  but  I  find  it  far  less  irkseme  than  I  imagined  it  would  be." 

"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Nicholas 
warmly,  "  however  much  I  may  regret  the  sad  loss  which  •  has 
led  you  to  adopt  these  views.  But  may  I  ask,  do  you  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? " 

"  No,  I  live  near  London ;  but  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  see 
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you,  hearing  you  were  in  port  for  repairs ;  and  hoping  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  I  was  induced  to  seek  an  introduction,  from  a 
mutual  friend,  to  Miss  Wentworth's  guardian?" 

"  How  kind  and  generous  you  always  are !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 
"  I  knew  you  were  designed  for  better  things  than  a  life  of  im- 
position." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  imposing  on  you  now  ?"  said 
Lovel.  "  Nay,  don't  start,  suspicion  cannot  find  a  lodgment  in 
a  breast  like  yours.  No  !  I  am  not  a  cheat  now,  Vanderblitzen. 
I  have  thrown  aside  all  old  associations,  and  nothing  whatever 
could  tempt  me  back  to  my  vagrant  habits.  Henceforth  I 
only  live  for  my  family  and  friends.  But  to  return  to  your 
affaira  To-morrow  you  will  receive  a  note  from  Major  Town- 
send — ^no  doubt  you  have  already  had  many  such — ^it  will  con- 
tain much  the  same  words  they  have  contained.  He  will  beg 
leave  to  bring  a  '  party  of  ladies '  on  board  to  see  the  ship ;  Miss 
Wentworth  will  be  one  of  them." 

"  Has  he  told  you  he  means  to  ask  ? "  inquired  Nicholas  joy- 
fully. 

"  No,"  replied  Lovel. 

"  But  how,  then,  can  you  have  learnt  ? "  said  Nicholas. 

"I  have  learnt  nothing.  I  am  just  this  minute  going  off  to 
the  Grape  Vinery  to  talk  him  into  it." 

"But  perhaps  you  may  not  succeed,"  said  Nicholas,  very 
disappointedly. 

"  Not  succeed  ?  nonsense.  Of  course  I  shall,  and  Miss  Went- 
worth shall  assist  me." 

"  How  ? "  asked  Nicholas.    ' 

"  She  is  dying  to  come  on  board,  and  asked  me  the  name  of 
the  officer  in  command ;  and  when  I  told  her — " 

"  What  did  she  say  V^  asked  Nicholas  eagerly. 

'*  She  said  in  a  changed  voice, '  Ah,  I  once  knew  some  one  of 
that  name.' " 

"She  has  not  forgotten  me,  then!*'  cried  Nicholas.  "Did 
she  say  anything  else  ?" 

"  Not  much  more.     '  Perhaps  it  is  he,' "  said  I. 

" '  O  no,  impossible ! '  she  replied,  sighing ;  and  then  turned 
the  conversation  into  another  channel.  But  to  return  to  business. 
When  you  have  received  the  note,  which  I  mean  the  major  to 
write  you,  of  course  you'll  name  an  early  day  for  the  exploring 
party.  You'll  rig  yourself  carefully,  look  your  handsomest,  pay 
all  the  'party  of  ladies '  the  greatest  attentions,  to  one  in  parti- 
cular still  deeper  homage.  The  major  will  invite  you  to  the 
cottage,  you  will  become  intimate,  for  you  know  you  have  a  way 
of  your  own  of  getting  lodged  in  people's  hearts  before  they 
know  you  are  there,  and  as  for  getting  you  out, '  all  the  king's 
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horses  and  all  the  king's  men '  can't  do  it  ;~and  then  the  game  is 
fairly  in  your  own  hands/' 

"Not  so  sure,"  said  Nicholas,  though  his  smiling,  indeed 
radiant  face,  contradicted  his  words  considerably. 

"But  now  I  must  begone,"  said  LoveL 

"Not  till  you  have  tasted  the  hospitality  of  H.M.S.  

I  hope  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  I  must,"  replied  Level ;  "  but  I  shall  certainly 
attend  the  party  from  Grape  Vine  Cottage  when  they  board 
you,  and  then  I  hope  to  taste  your  wines.  Let  me  see,  the 
day  after  to-morrow  wUl  do,  I  suppose  ?    Good-bye,  good-bye  ! " 

"  A  thousand  thanks !"  repeated  Nicholas,  as  his  singular  guest 
swung  himself  down  into  the  boat,  with  all  his  old  agility. 
"Look  well  to  the  commissariat  department,  captain,"  he  cried, 
as  the  boat  shoved  oif.  "  Bid  the  steward  be  on  the  look-out.' 
The  strange  visitor  was  gone.  Vanderblitzen  was  so  agitated  by 
past  memories,  and  possibly  coming  events,  that  he  continued  to 
pace  the  deck  for  several  hours,  taHng  no  h^ed  to  time.  In  the 
evening  Level's  predictions  were  accomplished.  A  polite  note 
arrived  from  Major  Townsend,  in  which,  after  a  ceremonious 

apology  and  preamble,  he  begged  permission  to  visit  the with 

his  wife,  his  adopted  daughter.  Miss  Wentworth,  and  a  party  of 
other  ladies. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  WHICH  fl.M.S. IS  BOARDED  BY  THE  "PARTY  OF  LADIES.' 

"Let  me   assist  you,"  said  the  commander  of  the  to  a 

young  lady  who  was  ascending  the  ship's  side.  Elizabeth  Went- 
worth started  a  moment  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  a  bright 
flush  crossed  her  cheek,  she  looked  up  at  the  officer  doubtingly 
for  an  instant,  then  her  long  lashes  again  shaded  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  silent  bow.  The  com- 
mander exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  please  his  guests  as  he 
led  them  over  the  majestic  vessel,  which  now  shone  resplen- 
dent, after  perfect  repairs  and  entirely  fresh  rigging  and  paint- 
ing. At  length  he  showed  the  way  to  the  spacious  ward- 
room, where  an  excellent  dejeuner  awaited  the  party.  Mrs. 
Townsend  had  the  seat  of  honour,  but  Vanderblitzen  had  con- 
trived that  Miss  Wentworth  should  be  seated  not  very  far  from 
him.  He  could  not  help  observing  that  whenever  his  name  was 
repeated  (and  Level,  who  had  kept  his  promise  of  being  present, 
contrived  to  repeat  it  very  often),  she  looked  up  with  the  same 
half-inquiring  glance  which  he  had  noted  on  her  first  coming  on 
board.    Then  it  was  plain  that,  whether  she  recognised  him  or 
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not,  she  had  not  forgotten  the  solitary  wayfarer  of  former  years, 
and  our  hero's  thoughts,  hopes,  and  feelings  grew  bright  with 
that  assurance.  Once  or  twice,  while  he  was  carving,  he  thought 
he  caught  Miss  Wentworth's  eye  resting  momentarily  on  the 
little  ring  he  wore,  and  which  he  had  so  long  treasured  for  her 
dear  sake.  There  were  no  bounds  to  the  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  guests  were  delighted  with  their  hospitable 
entertainer,  and  he  equally  delighted  with  them. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  whispered  Lovel,  as  they  were  just  pushing 
off,  and  leaving  him  behind  to  dine  with  the  commander.  "  Am 
I  not  always  right?"  he  asked  triumphantly. 

"  Always,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  when  you  follow  your  natural 
instincts,  and  are  true  to  your  own  generous  nature." 

"  So  the  old  gentleman  has  given  you  a  pressing  invitation  to 
visit  him,"  said  LoveL 

"  Yes,"  replied  Vanderblitzen,  "  I  am  to  dine  with  him  on 
Friday." 

An  unlucky  daj'-,"  said  Lovel. 
It  will  be  a  lucky  day  for  me,"  said  VanderblitzeiL 
Friday  seemed  very  long  in  coming,  and  when  it  did  come, 
Vanderblitzen's  watch  must  have  misled  him,  for  he  had  ordered 
his  boat  an  hour  and  a  half  too  soon,  arrived  at  Grape  Vine 
Cottage  in  proportionate  time,  that  is,  very  long  before  he  should 
have  been  there.     Then  he  would  have  lingered  without,  for  lack 
of  courage  to  appear  so  early,  had  not  Lovel,  who  accompanied 
him,  forcibly  dragged  him  in.     Then  followed  a  number  of  rather 
unintelligible  excuses,  excuses  which  his  host  would  not  hear. 
Major  Townsend  had  taken  the  greatest  fancy  for  our  hero ;  he 
could  not  have  too  much  of  his  company.     The  Major  was  not 
fond  of  mingling  in  gay  society ;  he  considered  liimself  past  the 
age  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  in  honour  of  his  principal 
guest,  he  had  invited  rather  a  large  party  to  meet  him,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  the  table  was  fuU.     Elizabeth  sat  next 
our  hero  ;  she  talked  little,  but  what  she  said  was  so  sensible  and 
appropriate,  that  everyone  thought  her  very  charming.     She 
listened  more  than  she  spoke,  and  that  with  an  air  of  such  in- 
telligent interest  that  her  very  silence  was  eloquent ;  so  thought 
Vanderblitzen.     The    glorious   achievements    of    Nelson  were 
naturally  the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and  our  hero  having 
borne  a  part  in  those  conflicts  which  had  made  his  great  leader's 
name  immortal,  naturally  was  the  chief  object  of  attention.    The 
old  major  was  enthusiastic,  and  exclaiiued,  "  England  ought  to  be 
proud  of  yon,  sir,  proud  of  giving  birth  to  you." 

"  I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  British  birth,  sir,*'  said  our 
hero  modestly.  "  England  is  the  country  of  my  adoption  and  of 
my  dearest  affection  ;  but  T  owe  my  birth  to  America." 
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Elizabeth's  colour  changed  again ;  she  looked  at  Nicholas. 
"Yes,  certainly  she  knows  me "  he  thought.  Her  lips  opened 
to  speak,  but  no ;  something  checked  the  utterance  of  that  sup- 
posed recognition,  and  our  hero  was  disappointed.  Then  followed 
an  animated  discussion  on  the  War  of  Independence.  Two  or 
three  prejudiced  people  who  were  present  took  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  great  patriotic  struggle,  and  spoke  accordingly,  Elizabeth 
Wentworth  broke  her  modest  silence,  and  warmly  defended  the 
patriotic  Americans,  and  not  only  with  warmth,  but  with  intel- 
ligence and  propriety  of  argument. 

"Miss  Wentworth,  you  have  certainly  had  some  American 
friend  in  the  days  of  *  auld  lang  syne,'  "  said  Lovel. 

"  I  have,  sir,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  modest  firmness. 

"  But  one  in  whom  you  have  taken  a  special  interest,  I  mean," 
said  he  maliciously. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  take  a  special  interest  in  all  my 
friends ;"  and  though  she  coloured  slightly,  Lovel  saw  that  she 
was  not  to  be  disconcerted.  There  the  subject  dropped ;  Eliza- 
beth had  said  enough  to  send  a  glow  of  happiness  through 
Vanderblitzen's  heart,  which  would  have  recompensed  him  for 
years  of  trial.  In  the  evening  he  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her 
exquisite  voice ;  she  sang,  not  as  young  modem  drawing-room 
belles  sing,  with  art,  too  often  with  affectation,  but  as  the  sky- 
lark sings,  with  a  gush  of  real  nature.  Elizabeth  had  little 
science,  but  so  much  truth,  so  sweet  and  tuneable  a  voice,  that 
everyone  present  was  aflTected,  and  to  many  eyes  she  brought 
tears.  One  song  she  sang  was  a  simple  ballad,  and  only  told  the 
sorrows  of  a  "  carpet-weaver's  daughter,"  but  either  the  beauty 
of  the  melody  or  the  beauty  of  the  expressive  voice  that  rendered 
it,  enabled  that  homely  ballad  to  touch  its  hearers  as  no  display 
of  musical  skill  could  have  done. 

"How  happy  I  have  been  to-day!'*  said  Vanderblitzen  to 
Lovel,  as  they  retired ;  "  and  to  you  I  owe  it  aU.* 

"Nonsense !"  said  Lovel.  "  When  I  meet  with  success,  I  make 
a  point  of  ascribing  it  to  my  own  merits ;  that  is  the  only  way 
of  keeping  up  one's  self-satisfaction.  I  like  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  mysel£     But  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  journey  to  Exeter  to  find  out  the 
widow  of  my  old  commander  and  excellent  friend,  Captain 
Warren,  who  fell  at  Aboukir."  Vanderblitzen  did  not  add,  "  I 
am  going  to  try  and  coax  the  widow,  who  is  poor  and  has  a  large 
family,  into  the  belief  that  I  was  in  debt  to  her  husband,  and  so 
make  over  to  her  use  a  large  part  of  my  own  prize-money." 


(To  he  corUimied.) 
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Alas  !  we  cry,  The  great  Charles  Dickens  dead ! 

A  mighty  and  a  noble  soul  has  fled. 

That  eye,  in  which  the  fire  of  genius  burned. 

That  fertile  brain,  will  soon  to  dust  have  turned ; 

Death  has  for  ever  hushed  that  giant  mind. 

And  weeping  thousands  he  has  left  behind. 

All  echo  now  the  one  despairing  cry, 

"  'Twere  better  far  that  one  of  us  should  die." 

For  ever  still  is  that  so  wondrous  pen, 

Which  praised  the  virtue,  scorned  the  vice  of  men ; 

And  even  enemies  will  laud  his  skill, 

For  he  wrote  words  that  caused  the  eyes  to  fiU, 

And  words  to  us  of  everlasting  worth. 

Which  fill  the  heart  with  rising  inward  mirth. 

Long  as  the  wodd  shall  last,  those  proofs  of  skill 

All  English  hearts  with  gratitude  shall  fill. 

May  England's  thoughts  of  him  be  e'er  the  same. 

And  Calunmy's  foul  tongue  ne'er  reach  his  name ; 

His  memory,  we  know,  will  never  cease, 

O,  may  his  ashes  ever  rest  in  peace  !  A  C. 


'*  Between  two  seas,  each  boundless  as  the  other, 
And  yet  no  shore  on  which  the  foot  may  rest ! " 


I. 

I  WOULD  that  the  Past  were  over, 

I  would  that  the  Future  were  here, 
I  would  that  the  loved  and  the  lover 

Were  one  in  the  same  still  bier ! 
I  would  that  the  pride  and  the  passion. 

The  anguish,  the  sorrow  and  pain. 
Were  known  not  in  death's  fair  fashion. 

Were  dead,  though  our  hearts  should  renyiin. 
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n. 

For  our  hearts  are  deep-set  to  the  earthy, 

We  startle  and  turn  and  despair, 
And  our  hopes  are  too  often  unworthy, 

Our  joys  not  too  seldom  a  snare. 
And  we  boast,  as  the  fool,  of  to-morrow. 

And  we  scorn,  as  the  owl  doth,  the  day — 
And  reap  woes  in  our  gamer  of  sorrow. 

Yet  all  shall  be  taken  away ! 


m. 


And  the  winds,  and  the  rains,  and  the  seasons. 

The  pulse  of  the  tides  and  the  seas. 
The  infinite  loves  and  love's  reasons. 

The  reasons  for  loving  all  these ; 
Shall  they  not  come  again  with  their  laughter  ? 

Shall  they  not  rise  anew  in  our  dreams  ? 
Is  death  a  forgetful  hereafter  ? 

And  Time  the  rank  traitor  he  seems  ? 


IV. 

We  turn,  and  we  gaze  at  each  other — 

Ah  me  !  that  we  ever  should  turn  ; 
As  a  child  to  its  earlier  mother. 

So  look  we — and  longing,  we  yearn. 
We  wander,  and  whisper,  and  sadden, 

O  Love  !  of  the  long-lost  days, 
The  hearts  thou  then  burnedst  will  madden 

No  more  in  their  old  warm  ways. 


V. 


But  the  breath  of  the  bygone  endureth. 

It  lingers  o'er  forehead  and  hair. 
As  the  tear  of  the  tempest  allureth 

The  green  sea's  upheaving  despair ; 
And  I  gladden  to  think  I  once  held  thee 

So  firm  and  so  fond  to  my  breast ; 
And  I  joy  that  I  always  upheld  thee 

Through  agony,  fear,  and  unrest. 
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VI. 

And  I  comfort  myself  that  the  Present 

Was  future,  soon  will  be  the  past — 
That  the  love  of  the  princeling  and  peasant    . 

Will  be  one  before  God  at  the  last : 
That  the  wrongs  of  the  earth  are  well  cherish'd. 

That  heaven  regardeth  the  poor, 
That  the  spirit  of  good  hath  not  perish'd, 

That  the  love  of  the  lost  will  endure ! 


VII. 


I  look  out  on  the  new-bom  Summer, 

And  wonder,  my  love,  if  the  dead 
E'er  know  of  the  flow'r-clad  comer 

Who  glorifies  earth  with  his  tread : 
And  I  think  of  the  dead  who  are  living 

Out  of  sight,  still  in  mind,  lost  to  name- 
And  my  heart  grows  sad  and  forgiving. 

And  my  salt  tears  gush  at  thy  shame  ! 


VIII. 

A  shadowless  imprint  will  linger, 

A  presence  thou  canst  not  disown. 
As  the  mark  of  the  ring  on  the  finger, 

A  pang  felt  from  the  skin  to  the  bone  : 
As  the  mark  of  that  ring  I  once  gave  thee 

StiU  shows  whence  its  oath-gold  has  gone. 
So  the  love  that  first  lost  then  forgave  thee. 

Still  broodeth  thy  spirit  upon. 


IX. 

And  thou  canst  not  outlive  it,  dear  traitress. 

It  Krill  not  be  weary  as  thou— 
Though  thy  heart  grow  more  callous,  and  fate  press 

More  hard  as  thy  head  droopeth  low : 
The  lash  still  descendeth,  descendeth. 

Would  to  God  that  my  word  could  avert 
From  thy  poor  fickle  soul  that  now  bendeth. 

One  tithe  or  one  tittle  of  hurt ! 
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X. 

The  seal  is  deep-set,  we  must  suffer, 

The  gulf  now  between  us  is  broad, 
But,  my  love,  as  the  dark  waves  wax  rougher, 

I  see  thee  still  calm  and  unawed. 
And  I  rest  my  wet  brow  on  my  pillow, 

And  dream  thee  still  near  and  anigh, 
And  I  hear  not  thy  moan  on  the  billow, 

I  catch  not  thy  wind-whispered  sigh. 

XI. 

0,  to  think  that  two  souls  should  be  moulded. 

To  watch,  and  to  whisper,  and  vow. 
That  two  loves  into  one  could  be  folded, 

Yet  both  be  a  curse  to  us  now ! 
0  would  that  the  Past  were  all  over, 

0  would  that  the  Future  were  here, 
0  would  that  the  loved  and  the  lover 

Were  one  in  the  same  still  bier  ! 

G.  W.  R.  Dabbs. 


Ps  ipittions. 


I  HAVE  always  been  a  shy  man ;  seventy-three  winters  of  the 
rough  usage  of  this  rough  world,  have  not  roused  me  from  what  I 
must  regard  as  a  foolish  weakness  rather  than  a  virtue.  Bash- 
fulness  meant  modesty  when  I  was  young,  but  old  dictionary 
meanings  are  grown  obsolete,  and  bashfulness  now  means  folly, 
if  not  absolute  vulgarity.  Amongst  other  signs  of  the  times, 
one  of  the  most  striking,  is  the  full  conviction  which  every  one 
seems  to  enjoy,  not  only  that  his  opinion  is  invaluable  to  society, 
but  that  he  does  himseK  and  society  also  a  great  wrong,  by 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  displaying  it  as  the 
pharos  of  humanity.  Young  boys  inform  us,  with  the  gravity 
of  80  many  Nestors,  that  were  the  reins  of  government  in 
stronger  hands,  very  different  measures,  productive  of  infinitely 
gander  results  must  ensue  ;  young  girls  proclaim  that  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  might  do  for 
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the  feeble  youth  of  the  world,  but  that  the  progress  of  mind  has 
taught  them  to  develope  into  something  that  will  elevate  and 
astonish  all  mankind.  Everyone  has  a  mission  to  humanity,  on 
every  imaginable  question,  and  seeks  to  proclaim  it,  by  the 
ptdpit,  the  platform,  or  the  pen ;  the  worst  of  it  is  that  everyone 
being  an  actor  on  the  stage,  audiences  are  becoming  so  small, 
nay,  so  attenuated,  that  the  performances  are  displayed  to  nearly 
empty  benches  I  All  are  playing,  where  are  the  gazers  to  be 
found  ?  all  are  talking,  listeners  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Yet  the  mania  for  action  of  some  kind  is  contagious.  Young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  are  all  giving  their  opinions, 
whether  acquainted  with  the  subject  they  handle  or  not,  whether 
the  thing  discussed  be  a  Birmingham  button,  or  a  Michael- 
Angelo,  whether  it  be  a  bivalve  shell  or  the  geological  strata  of 
a  still  imdiscovered  land.  Shall  I  confess  the  truth?  I  have 
caught  the  malady.  I  too  would  be  heard,  provided  half  a 
listener  can  be  found.  I  too  would  give  forth  my  opinions, 
blushing  and  stammering,  it  is  true,  but  resolved  to  speak  if 
only  to  the  air,  and  to  the  one  patient  hearer — ^myself!  My 
opinion  is,  then,  that  after  knowing  as  dear  and  famUiar  objects 
the  green  shades  of  Kensington  from  youth  to  uge,  that  the 
dwellers  therein  should  make  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  our 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  arrest  by  all  lawful  means  the  hand 
of  desecration  which  is  lifted  to  despoil  us  of  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  us  from  time  almost  immemorial.  There  are  rumours 
of  our  pleasant  walks  being  swept  away,  of  priceless  trees  being 
feUed,  of  a  road  being  cut  through  our  sylvan  retreats,  of  I  know 
not  what  reckless  spoliation  and  barbarisms  being  perpetrated 
in  our  midst ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  reports  are  exaggera- 
ted. Still,  as  we  know  that  in  all  our  public  works  in  this 
coimtry  there  appears  to  be  no  counting  the  cost  of  the  results, 
that  there  is  no  capable  and  responsible  direction  in  these 
matters,  existing  in  an  individual  or  in  a  council,  it  behoves  us 
to  watch,  and  if  possible,  to  arrest  rash  projects,  before  their 
eixecution  renders  incalculable  mischief  irretrievable.  The 
beautiful  shrine  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  good  Prince, 
wrought  with  consummate  art,  adorned  as  it  will  be  by  the 
works  of  some  of  our  greatest  geniuses,  is  decidedly  in  a  wrong 
position,  too  i^ear  the  dusty  road,  too  much  in  danger  of  being 
dwarfed  by  the  hugh  building  which  has  grown  up  to  over- 
shadow it.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact,  that  a  capital  error  has 
been  committed  in  this  matter,  but  as  two  wrongs  will  not  make 
one  right,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  last  error  should  be  worse 
than  the  first ;  why  our  gardens  and  park,  yes,  ours  dearly  and 
specially,  should  be  cut  up  land  spoiled  to  no  possible  end  but  to 
make  matters  infinitely  worse  than  they  are  at  present ;  nor  can 
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we  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  difl&ciilty  in  adopting  a 
snggestion  lately  made  in  some  of  onr  leading  periodicals,  for 
solving  the-  rather  tangled  question  of  congruities  as  regards  the 
memorial  and  its  surt'oundings.  An  Italian  or  a  French  con- 
noisseur would  decide  in  a  moment  that  our  green  retreats 
should  be  left  sacred.  We  only  desire  to  see  all  idea  of  frontage, 
as  regards  the  shrine,  removed  from  the  proximity  of  the  com- 
mon road ;  we  wish  the  cross  surmounting  the  edifice  to  be 
turned  towards  London,  towards  the  site  of  the  old  exhibition, 
which  is  still  a  crystallised  dream  in  the  memory  of  many.  We 
would  see  the  statue  of  the  good  Prince  looking  forward,  as  it 
should  look,  to  the  metropolis ;  not  shadowed  nor  blocked  up  by 
the  rotunda  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  graceful  ap- 
proach to  the  memorial  can  surely  be  formed  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  with  green  leaves,  and  bright  flowers,  and  paths,  in 
which  we  may  ere  long  inaugurate  musical  festivals,  that  may 
greatly  help  to  humanise  our  populace.  Let  the  memorial  be 
made  as  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  let  it  be  rendered  as  worthy  as 
possible  of  the  great  and  virtuous  man  whose  life  it  commemo- 
rates, but  let  us  not  diminish  its  real  beauty  by  a  fatal  error,  or 
lessen  pur  enjoyment  of  a  noble  work  of  art  by  desecrating 
the  vicinity,  sweeping  away  memories  of  the  older  times,  uproot- 
ing trees,  many  of  which  were  brought  with  toil  and  care  from 
sunnier  regions  than  their  own,  in  the  fond  hope  that  our  de- 
scendants will  play  in  childhood  under  their  shadow,  talk  of  the 
loves,  and  hopes,  and  joys  of  manhood  under  their  whispering 
leaves,  and  sit  down  in  old  age  beneath  their  waving  branches^ 
as  I  did  this  day,  with  memories  half  joy,  half  sorrow,  but  still 
dear  to  the  heart  of  an  aged  man.  Paul  Piiimboss. 


|tt  %  S\^ab. 


Two  women  walked  beside  the  sea, 

On  a  summer's  day  at  even : 
One  gazed  down  in  the  dark  blue  wave. 

And  one  looked  up  to  heaven. 

And  both  were  young,  and  both  were  fair;;. 
But  one  was  e'en  the  sweeter. 

For  more  of  pain  to  her  was  sent 
Making  her  life  completer. 
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The  one  who  gazed  up  to  the  sky. 
Had  first  the  silence  broken. 

The  other's  heart  was  filled  with  thoughts. 
That  dare  not  loud  be  spoken. 


Since  he  has  gone  yotjf  i^e  no  more 

The  sunshine  on  the  meadow : 
You  only  see  the  stately  ships 


■  \ 

I 


His  ship  on  some  wild  foreign  shore. 

Long,  long  ago  was  stranded : 
Look  up  to  heayen,  and  pray  that  there. 

His  soul  has  safely  landed- 
Glaze  not  for  ever  on  the  sea. 

It  never  brings  a  tpk^': 
Look  up,  there  is  a  refuge  sweet 

Foy.  those  whose  hearts  are  broken. 


■t   '  i 


Listen,  the  other  softly  sai4  \:: 
The  ships  in  evening  shadow 

Seem  dearer  to  my  heart  than  e'en 
The  sunshine  on  the^  mqadow.  ^  .^ 

For  both  are  His,  sunshine  and  shade. 
And'  when  day's  toil  is  ovot; 

How  grateful  are  the  shadows  cool 
That  o'er  us  gently  hover. 


I  ga^e  upon  the  stately  ships, 
Not  Waiting  for  a  token : 

For  peace  tinto  my  aching  lieart 
Long,  long  ago  was  spoken. 


■^  J I •  F 


, ;  1. 
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And  once,  when  gazing  on  the  sea, , 

A  hope  to  me  was  given  : 
For  in  the  clear,  blue  limpid  wave, 

I  saw,  reflected,  heaven  Ir 

New  York.  _..■,.■     j.^v  v.\:iu^  'Umv- 
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OE,  HIS    OWN   NOBILITY, 
Bt  F.  Aikin-Eobtbioht. 


Franz  Stadtbebg  was  exactly  the  man  for  success.  Succeed  he 
must,  whatever  obstacles  stood  in  his  way.  He  did  not  exactly  leap 
over  them — ^they  vanished  from  before  him.  Other  men  perse- 
vered at  least  as  much,  but  they  effected  less.  He  was  fortunate ; 
bom  under  a  lucky  star,  as  men  say.  He  had  not  Herman's 
genius  for  painting,  but  he  had  treble  his  genius  for  money- 
making.  Yet  he  had  no  love  for  mere  coins,  and  what  fell  into 
one  hand  he  lavishly  scattered  with  the  other.  Franz  was  a 
contradiction  to  the  good  old  saying,  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss."    He  was  erratic  as  a  comet,  yet  all  went  well  with  him. 

Herman  and  Stadtberg  had  parted  in  Eome,  one  to  journey  to 
England,  while  the  other,  the  Englishman,  remained  behind. 
Their  correspondence  had  languished  and  died  as  that  of  far-off 
friends  is  wont  to  do ;  yet  each  had  preserved  a  kindly  recollec- 
tion of  his  old  companion,  and  when  they  met  again  it  was  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  surprise. 

A  popular  concert  took  place  in  London.  An  accident  induced 
Fulton's  presence,  and  he  had  a  real  passion  for  melody.  A  new 
German  singer  was  announced.  He  came  forward  with  easy 
confidence  and  smiling  good  humour.  He  was  very  good-looking, 
and  applauded  before  his  voice  was  heard.   He  sang  sweetly  and 
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pleasantly — joyously  aud  freely  as  the  lark,  out  of  a  glad  heart; 
but  he  was  not  a  musical  genius.  The  audience  thought  differently, 
and  almost  gave  him  an  ovation.  When  Sta^tberg  was  retiring 
someone  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Franz,  what  does  this  comedy  mean  ?" 

*'  No  comedy,  Herman,  but  serious  earnest !" 
You  have  deserted  you  easel,  then  ?" 
Singing  pays  better ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  come 
home  with  me,  I  am  just  going  to  supper." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  teU  me,"  said  Herman,  "  that  you  have 
given  up  painting  for  ever  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly;  I  am  still  a  sort  of  amateur  painter,  but 
music  is  my  profession ;"  and^while  he  laughed,  he  drew  himself 
up  rather  proudly.  He  did  not  value  himself  for  his  painting, 
which  was  good ;  but  he  did  value  himself  for  his  music,  which 
was  not  very  good. 

"  I  am  told,"  said  Franz,  "  that  in  this  country  a  German  can 
succeed  in  anything,  especially  as  a  public  singer.  I  am  a 
German,  I  have  a  broad  chest,  a  good-looking  head,  and  not  a 
bad  voice;  so  I  am  here,  at  your  service,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  am 
somewhat  a  favourite  with  the  public." 

"  It  is  true  that  Germany  carries  everything  before  it,*'  said 
Herman. 

"  Of  course,  of  course  !  You  Englishmen  boast  much  of  your 
England,  but  you  have  no  faith  in  her,  none  at  all ;  you  think 
nothing  native,  good  !  No,  you  believe  in  Qermany,  and  your 
very  children,  I  understand,  no  longer  receive  a  natural  educatiou, 
but  are  taught  to  think  and  feel  in  German." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Fulton ;  "  I  heard  an  English  lady  in  Brussels 
the  other  day,  boast  that  her  son  could  not  speak  his  own 
language  without  a  Gferman  accenc ;  a  glorious  advantage,  truly!" 

"A  charming  little  weakness,  undoubtedly,"  said  Stadtberg. 
"  But  what  would  you  ?  it  is  all  in  our  favour ;  so  coii^e  home 
with  me,  and  let  us  drink  to  the  memory  of  old  times  !*"    .. 

Stadtberg  lived  in  elegant  apartments,  luxuriously  furnished ; 
soft  carpets,  bright  mirrors,  ana  easy  chairs.  He  w;as  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  and  on  his  table  was  spread  a  handsome 
supper  in  very  good  style.  In  his  pockets  were  five  or  six 
shillings,  but  he  was  light-hearted,  knew  where  to  obtain  more, 
and  how  to  win  them  speedily.  He  had  just  been  singing  for 
nothing,  might  sing  gratis  again  to-morrow,  as  he  often  did  for 
brother  artists.  But  he  was  always  sure  of  the  fliture ;  never 
looked  forward  to  possible  clouds,  and  the  lighter  his  pur^e  the 
higher  rose  his  spirits.  His  bright  joyous  face  oflfered  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  of  the  grave,  pale  Fulton,  spiritualty. beaujiW 
though  it  was,  still  worn  and  sad. 
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"Lpt  135  forget  care !"  cried  Franz.  "  To  the  table,  gentlemen, 
to  tlie  table!  A  French  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Fulton,  a  great 
nrasical  genius,  the  first  violinist  of  the  day,  or  destined  to  be  so; 
but  he  does  not  speak  English,  we  must  attempt  French ;"  which 
was  accordingly  done,  the  Englishman  speaking  with  the  caution 
of  his  countrymen,  and  with  something  of  painstaking  also, 
while  the  German  rattled  on,  saying  sometimes,  even  in  his  care- 
less, laughing  way,  things  well  worth  hearing,  but  torturing  the 
ear  by  his  barbarities  of  speech,  as  Germans  are  wont  to  do  who 
try  to  speak  French. 

The  Frenchman  was  so  small,  every  way  small,  that  in  a  shady 
comer  he  would  be  quite  overlooked;  but  when  he  brought  his 
eccentric  little  face  close  under  the  chandelier  which  overhung 
the  table,  Herman  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  interest. 
No  feature  was  remarkable  but  the  large  eye,  the  only  large 
good  feature  which  he  had ;  it  was  roimd,  grey,  and  the  wildest 
of  the  wild ;  there  was  tnily  genius  in  those  eyes,  but  the  genius 
which  is  more  madness  than  inspiration. 

Of  iourse  Achille  Eontemps  was  the  chief  speaker,  not  that  he 
had  the  most  vanity,  but  that  his  restless  spirits  could  not  be 
still.  He  had  little  mental  culture,  knew  nought  of  books,  but 
he  said  a  thousand  careless,  good  things,  said  them  gracefully, 
and  set  the  table  in  a  roar:  But  every  now  and  then  he  would 
sink  into  silence,  and  look  quite  piteous  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
suddenly  a  flash  like  lightning  swept  over  his  features,  and  he 
rattled  on  again  with"  all  the  recklessness  of  gaiety.  Suddenly, 
after  one  of  his  wildest  sallies,  he  looked  very  haid  at  Herman, 
stretched  his  hand  across  the  table,  grasped  that  of  Herman,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  like  you  T  then  relapsed  into  momentary  silence, 
broken  by,  "Do  you  know  what  I  did  at  a  pai-ty  last  night  ?  I 
threw  my  arms  round  a  man's  neck,  and  hugged  him,  exclaiming, 
'Thank  you!  thank  you!  Were  it  not  for  you  I  should  be  the 
ugliest  man  in  Europe !'" 

Long  ere  the  other  men  had  finished,  the  mercurial  musician 
darted  from  the  table,  seized  on  his  Cremona, -yet  handling  it 
with  something  of  a  lover's  tenderness,  and  drew  from  the  instru- 
ment such  strains  of  unearthly  music,  that  his  own  wild  eyes  were 
snifused  by  a  mist.  His  looks  always  sought  Herman's ;  he  knew 
that  he  understood  him,  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  heart  and 
fancy  of  a  noble  man ;  a  word  of  admiration  from  him  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  noisy  applauses  of  a  crowd;  not  that  he  set 
no  value  upon  them,  but  he  had  sensibility  enough  to  make  of  such 
praises  a  lesser  enjoyment. 

Someone  has  truly  said  that,  phrenologically,  a  French  head 
shows  immense  love  of  approbation,  little  real  self-esteem. 
Achille  Bontemps  was  never  sure  of  himself,  but  he  thirsted  for 
appreciation. 

u2 
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When  tlie  weird,  music  ceased,  the  sb:ai4  of  a  ifetetoH  mielbdy 
closing  the  performanceyAchille  Ijiirst  fortlt  again -to  flei^n: 
"Do  you  like  my  muBicfxioVbu  likfe  inef  '^  ^[^  ^^^  ^'^^': 

" Both/;  said  Herman  cordi^Uy;  "you  willBe'a ^p^^6m&^ 
soine  day."  '  ''       '    '  ^ 

But  the  bright  smile  faded  from  the  young  face, jmd.|^^' 
musician  shook  his  head.    "  Not  in  this  count?;^,'*  ^Baid  ne.  ' 

"No?  whj  not?"  asked  Fulton.  ''?:'' f\ 

"He  might  be,  if  he  chose/*  fiaid'  Stadtbersj;'*^:feut^;l' W^ 
persuade  him  to  let  his  hair,  grow  long  ote'r  his  felibujcle^i  t^o 
alter  the  style  of  his  moustache,  arid  to  call  hiiinself  SetiJ'ESgel, 
or  Herr  Teufel,  or  Herr  sometiiiiig'else."^  V       V'.'  ,    \  r    •! 

"  Never !  *  cried  the  musician  passioijiate^y; .";  "^hy  4in '  |  [t'd  Tje 
ashamed  of  my  country  ?  lias. a  German  a.  better  &ii*,^  c^ 
heart,  or  soul  than  I  have  ?  Nd ;  I  Will  idse  ol;  faU  'iiis  W  "Hretoiv.f 

"  But  what  did  C teU  you,  when  you  V^tit  io  ;liMj6  jget 

an  engagement  for  a  concert  ?^'  asked  Stadtberg.  '.\     \''\  '     t' 

"  Why,  I  offered  to  play  for  nothing.  '  But yoii  are  a  Etench- 
man,!  said  ha     '  But  I  can  play  !*     He  shook  his  head.  '  I  dai»- 

I  a  Frenchman/  'I  have  the  best  of  kestimdiiiws. 


say,  but  you  are 

But  you  are   a  Frenchman.'     *  I  have  played   befdre  Wtoce 

Y and  at  the  -r—  Embassy.*    *But  you  ateia  Ifericfftnan. 

Here,  Monsileur  Bongtong,  go  to  Munich  for  jbWo  years,  let  g^olir 
hair  grow,  learn  German,  and  forget  the  French  jfoiiPrq^^^^ 
yourself  Herr  Von  SpKtzensplatzenteuferdel/and  qopde  j^^^ 
London  again,  then  we  may  find,  you  sometfiiug  to  da*" '  T  1^ 
been  here  months,  long  months,'*^  continued  Bbnteriips  gfi&tifiiy, 
"  but  they  won*t  give  me  a  chance  of  being  heard?'  '  ^  , 

Then  the  child-lil^e  hand  seized  once  more  cgi  the  litt|e  biff 
Cremona,  and  it  spoke  su<jh  music  as  iLpudpn  has  Sj^dom  l^ea^d 
from  its  well-rpaid  "V^ienawskis  anjd  Joachims;  every  ri(^^^ 
and  sometimes  vibrated  through  heart  and  Ibraii,  iul  pl^yife 
became  almost  pain  from  its  intemsity,  apa  i|o  ^mpti^ri  bjiCSoA^ 
an  interpreter,  as  the  thiii  white  fingers  yibratedra 

ment.  .•■♦.'!.-     .  '  .\  \.\  '("-,',• 

"  Your  nmsic  is  lonely,  so  are  my  pictures ;  coiie  ajidl^e  me^" 

said  Herman.  :      .  !    .  .'       i^^•u.^^ 

"  I  shall  come  to-morrow,*  said  the  little  ipary  pwingL^  fip]^; 

self  round  like  a  teetotum,  in  a  sudden  outburst,  of  glee.' '  ,,,|,.,  , 
"Herman,  I  amgoingto.be  ha-ppy!"   crijsd  S^a^tl^Klig^^^^ 

English.  .    .   .  ■  [  ,  \  .   .'  .  ■  J  ,        y,',  ,,rr' ^/f 

"  Going  to  be  ?    t  thought  you  were  happy."'/  ,^'' 'f■!^r,^^ .  ' 
"  Well,  so  I  am ;  but  I  am  going  to  be  stiU>pg?ier.*  '^^    "^ 

I  have  a  lady-love."  ■■:■'.  n-i  mv 

"  You  have  had  twenty,  Franz." 


I  /tir.v}'  '' 


ti 
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^T^.^p^pre,p^iloappherI!"  said Stedtbe;rg ;  "peopte qlwpryfi 
get  pvac  lYounofl  wheii  they  are  accustomed  to  reice^ve  themj 
it  is  ite  one  long  Wound,  that  rankles,  you  know," . 

'^iup4 the  Ifldy  xstt-"  ..\  ■  J 

'^She  is  charming,  and  loves  and  trusts  me  entirely,  I  assu]:^ 
yoijf".  ...  

"l;^9(fcisshelike?'' 

"A  perfect  Hebe.'' 

?' An^d  ^^,  namei  ? .  unless  >thQ  question  is.  an  .indiscretion/^    .  ^ 

"  JqUnf^yould  ftot  tell  i|je  the  name  of  your  inamorata ;  h^t 
never Joijfn.d,"  he  added,  as  he  ssM  the  expression  of  pain  that 
passed  over  Herman's  face,  "  I  will  be  more  generous ;  her  name 
is  ;^s^tiiMU)4^,  an^she  is  the  loveliest  rose  of  the  garden/' 

"  JiOyeliey  th^n  Julietta,  Maria,  .Josephina,  Carlptta^or — '' 

"  C!,ioye^er  than  ai^y  of  them,  or  the  other  t^n .! " 

'fBy.tjiif;(i^^th€i.lady,?" 

"  Here^  in  the  next,  i^teeet/' 

"Jltn4^^wjeJl,,St^dtbeag,  for. had  you  left  her  hohind  you  in 

"J.-fthpuld,  l^s^ye  remeinJ)ered  her  with  a  gr^t  deal  of  tender- 
ne^a^BCepnaUi  for  threer  weeksj,  cm?  even  a  month,  and  then—"    .    i 

"  X  ou  would  hftve  giyen  her  a  supcj^psoy  ? '*  ; 

^/.jCf^  ♦ppuj:^;.  why  wt?  she  would  have  done  the  same  to 
m^^..  ^Giovanni,. is.. charming  till  Guiseppe  appears;  Guiseppe 
ado^btet  tiU, , Batista  shows  his, face;  and.  Love's  wings  are 
neter.^iSpa?Wing.a^  whm  they  aje  in  motio^^^ 

"^TOPy#,  iwpy  fi^tl^  • ''  said  Hemian,  sinking  into  |i  reverie, 
from  Wmh  he  wa9  startled  by  renpwed .  strain?  fron^  the  un-.  . 

]^5^  the,  paifty  .separated  it  was.  agreed  that  those  presiBnt  shpuld  , 
"l^\^r?^ultan^s,  loggings,. the.  fofio wing  morning,  to  see  such 
^i^dijp^^t^j  he  had,  to  show,  .and  to  criticise  and  advise  to  any  . 
ext^t^that  ipach  ma^i  felt  inclined;  the  paintef  good^temperedly 
stating  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse 
as  m^ph  as.he  pleased,  of  their  criticisms  and  advice. 

It  was  dear  that  he  was  failing,  while  he  deserved  success- 
No^jTj,:  ^^  ^his  there  must  be  spme  reason,  and  each  one  thought 
that'  he  iad  but^tp  look  well  into  the  mattei;  with  the  eyes  of 
hi8,jOW|i  iQ^ceijent  penetration,  to  discover  a  solution  of  the 
myisteiyrif  not  a  remedy  for  the  misfortune. 

The  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and  two  or  three  more 
men  happening  to  drop  in,  there  was, a  complete  conclave, 
Herman's  pictilres  were  very  noinutely  examined,  and  that .  by 
those  who  were  all  artists  of  merit,  more  or  less,  and  very  few 
of  them  invidious. 
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''You  should  keep  to  portrait  paintiiig,'*  «dd^on©^{^it« 'evi- 
dently- your  forte."  - 

'*^ut  my  sitters  m«  rarely  c»fit€tt!»di'*^^ said  Pftltoa;  ^  v  fjI 

^  They  would  Tie  if  you  flattered  them,  ajwt  thtft  Bdt  a'iWMy 
gfeat'deaL'' 

^'I  am  ohstinate  in  prejudice  on  some  points.     I  coidd  no* 
more  paint  a  He  than  utter  one." 

''When  we  are  in  Rome,  we  must  do  as  Borne ^ioes;  li6^ne 
would  think  you  unconscientious  for  such  a  little  aaneniHy  as 
putting  a  naturally  crooked  nose  straight,  by  €urt.  You  really 
otight  to  cleave  to  portrait  painting."  ' 

"Portrait  painting!"  said  anotiber^  "why,  tnan,  thaffl  thee 
very  rock  on  which  you  have  been  splittitig  fof  yeaite;  whUc 
you  do  portraitsi,  nobody  will  believe  ybu  are  worthy  of  ^y- 
thing  higher.  You  shotild  be  auAitious,  audi  devote  yourself 
entirely  to  historical  painting.  You  haVe  every  reqiiisite  for  a 
very  good  historical  painter ;  take  my  advice^  aiid  rdsol^tely  re- 
ject all  sitters  for  a  year  to  come,  and  give  up  ^at  time  ^  the 
conception  of  a  really  good  picture." 

Herman  smiled  sadly.  He  did  not  ask,  "  Whence  am  lin  tiie 
meanwhile  to  obtain  the  iiidis;^ei9iiiiable  ddify  bre(sid  ?  I'  aiiinot 
an  Elijah,  that  the  ravenls  shouM  come  aM  feed  me  !^'  •  • 

'^  Htttorical  painting  is  rather  an  ambdtiouis  attemi^t  {foi^'our 
young  fnend>"  i^aid  a  sentmitious  little  mian  from  b^imd  a  big^ 
h^d ;  '^  even  I  faUed  in  it,  or  almfiiist  so .    Fultod'd  f&eltohiiiuf  imd- 
colouring  are  really  yeo^  j^od,  andl'fiU^  |)f6^^ 
sticc^M  very  w^U  If  he  would  give;  himself  up  to  dejsictii^ilittie 
domestic  scenes,  such  as*— such  as — "  j^^r  '    v 

'^You  are  all  wrong,  gentlemen,  all  wrong;"  -  »ldd;>'Oiie  who 
had  hitherto  preserved  silence,  "  the  root  of  the  matter  is  this : 
th^  woridt  says  Herman  J'ulton  hfis  always  halted  b^esa  two 
opinions,  and  foolishly  mingled  the  styles  of  thc^idealistn  aad^ 
the  J)re-Ilaphaelites,  thereby  showing  Mmsejf  6fi«>'«tyte>ofjhis 
own  or  any  one's  elsa  If  a  pre-Eaphaelite  says,  '  Are  y<m  XW' 
of  us  ? '  Pulton  would  answer,  '  No.'  If  the  dth^r  «(?l«)(*<ftlaifoW 
him,  he  would  ianswer, 'You  atetdo  untettll*'^  -       '  -  -^^  "-^ 

"1  daresay  you  are  right,'*  said  Hermta:  ^  I  havfe  bcfen^Jifce 
Issachar,  on  the  borders,  b^u86  I  have  Sftto  ttuth  ^attS  beawtf' 
on  both  sides  of  the  boundaries.  Good  friends-,  1  ^m  a^'pie* 
Eaphaelite  in  principle  when  I  look  at  such  a  gliJiSodiftpidtare* 
as  '  The  Light  of  the  World.' "    •  ^'       ^ 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  yott  like  itt"  exblafmed'  the  Htfld 
man  behind  the  big  beard.  •       '    -''i  ' 

^'iNo;  liking  is  t()6  poor  a  W6rd  to  e3Ci)res«  my  &immJtkn' 
of  it."  ■.  '■■  '  J^^  ^  -^  • 

•*  It  Is  barbarous,'*  said  the  man  of  arguments  ^ '  •'  ^ ' 


"What  are  its  iMerits?"  .  ■ 

"  Its  merits  :at!B"^(J  i^ie  iannBMerable ;-  the  ehief  I  should  call 
the:zaTe  tmiodr  of  the  nlivine  and  Bi^tural.^^  Ahnost  all  our  CfaTists 
are  perfect  men,  some  of  them  modem  men  of  fashion,  one  or 
two  abds  likej  sainted  martyrs,  but  Hunt's  repreaen^ion  appears 
to  me  the  real  type  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows^  animated  and  sus- 
taiijed'hy;  aofcxial  Godhead ;  there  La  a  world  of  love  and  stnrrow 
m  thsA  faoei  To.  H^e .  tips  is  the  most  wonderful  picti^e  of  the 
(mimy"  .    ^.   ,      .;    ... 

"And  'The  Grave-digging  Nuns,'  of  Millais  ?  I  suppose  you  are 
eqiia%.enthvu»a8tic  about  tbat^  Fulton  ? " 

"No;   Z  Auppoae  it  has  its  merits,  which  I  as  an  artist  ought 
to  ;dfac(i>ver,.buit  I  h^vc^  iailed  i^  jfny  attempt  \o  dp  so>.wd  I  a<^- 
lcQowledge)the  who];j^pjJctur^  e^^omato  me  wii^t. spmeo^e used  to. 
calif. his  wofe^rf  are^mity;'   yet  Uiie  m«Q  who  ps^nted  it  is  ^. 
geaiu^  ;wb4«h:  maJkes  Jm,  predet^rmins^tion  to  the*  ideal  of  the 
iigfy,.]3ioi!e  lamentoble^     Bui  talking  of  the  pre-Ilapbaelites> 
where  will  you  find  a  more  faultless  picture  tha^  '  Henry  WaUi^^'^ 
Ghatterton  r -.. 

■'  Oh^^  oh  I  th^at  is  preparatory  to  a  laudation  of  its  very  anti- 
podes, one  of  Txirjier's  dissolving  vieisjai,  I.daresayi  Fulton  ?  *' 

"/Wlhy  i^ot?  Jitay  I  not  admire  a  dark  or  a  fairwomfoi,  a 
tall  or  a  fihort  oae  1  Yes,  I  do  adnaire  inany  of  Turner's  pictures 
exinemely,  tbcmgh  some,  oay^anoiit  of  ^e  later  ones,  are  eccen- 
tric, slovenly^  perhaps  presumptuous^  showing  more  deliriuni  than 
inqnra^i(mi*'i^id  werss  la  landscapes  painter,  Tum^  would  not  be 
my  model."  '    ..  - 

''I  s^Quljd  think ^Qot,"  said  a  landscape  painter  whose  own  pro- 
dudtii)i»r  bore: a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  artistic  worsted 
performances  in  the  once  fanioKs  exhibition  of  Miss  linwood, 
Imieat^'Sq^aare/ 

"I  saw  ;v«oD»B  very  good   landscapes  the  other   day,"    said 

*' Wllose  wiere  they  ? '• 

"  Cropsey's,  the  Americanpainte? ;  he  has  indeed realised.what 
ittanyiol-thft  .pre*Eaphaelites  have  dreamt,  bi^  what,  as  far  as  I 
know,.*only  two  or  three  have  ever  accomplished,  exact  delinea-, 
tiou:  without  .1  the  least  sacrifice  of  beauty  and  grace. .  Each  pic- 
ture ^hepwtttsis  Uke  an  enchanted  vision,  or,  more  properly,  a 
poem,  addressed  at  once  to  the  heart  and  fancy,  and  suggests  a 
thauaanddreamaOf poetry  and' ifopance.'' 

"  Poetry  and  romance  have  nothing  to  do  with  art ;  art  should 
beas.^eK'fdre  aaia  soieinae,  and  dreainy  boys  know  nothp^  about 
it,"  said  an  old  man. 

Herman  only  smiled  sadly. .  ''.Well,  gentiemeDt"  said  h0,  '1  we 
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have  digressed,  let  us  return  to  the  theme.     Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  form  yourselves  into  a  committee,  and  put  it  to  the 
vote  what  an  unfortunate  man  is  to  dcs  who  either  mistakes  his 
calling,  or  has  singularly  misapplied  his^abilities  through  life." 
''But  you  w<&^t  tak^  ai^vib^?  J3kid)Wo£il&e^elder  men; 


^    if 


"  young  fellows  are  so  dreadfully  headstrong/ 
'*  My  dear  sir,  I  will  take  any  pmcticable  advice,  I  assure  you.'' 
".;j3|ifi^iB  iw^^         sftits  your  f^jp^y^  lil^  thegbrVi^ 

^  :'^^t!onie,kssi^som6  counsel,  SonN^fe^       ^^^  rf.     ;h 
'.  ril  gi'e  you  my  honny  black  hen,  !     '  ^-  '' 

'•:-^     Gin  ye  ^rtll  advise  me  to  marry         '^      ''       ' 

The  lad  I  lo'e  best,  wi' Tarn  Glenr '"  ^   -    '     '^  ^ 


-I  ,,    ■  ;     .-  .  :   '    .  / 


A)id  thie  discussiob  ended,  as  nuittt  discussions  sre'if^ontto^ 

by  the  jMurtim  arriving  at  iio '  oondusidn  whatever.   ^  Ther  oon*^ 

clave*  ^  or  attiists^  dispersed,  some  laughing,  s6m6  shaking  their 

heads;  leaving  Hei^n^an  alone  in  iSaki  doubt  aoid'  darkness  rtrhidi' 

made^jhj^  fbel  thkt  his  i^nergies  had  not  no'w  ^bugh  of  viteMty 

to  dii^pi^e  thef  black  clouds  that  had  gathered  'over>Ms:life  aad 
destihy.-^ :  •  ■  ',-  ;:;.,•.//  ;.,.'//  *!'...•,.: 

(TaUcofUimied.)    ^     ^         /  1 

'iff     ,■'■'■'/  ■   .',       '■'■'■!        '  ■  '        ' ,  •■         ''■;■"■■''•     .'*'»'■■    i  *■  I ' ' ' 


■  \ ' 


I 


,r  '.'.■;  M.  r '''?'  •     '  ■ ,  M  /j ;  ■ '  ■  -     J  .'■     '  ■•  .^  *  ^ 


■'•'i  !''■''  '    ■      ■  '    /    ■     ■  :  ^^«f*f--.  '  ;  '.  -M     .J     ft;  ,--r,  "r.  ,,-r,v<^    o'v- 

i    ■.  ■  -.  -,  .  .'  .       .-  .,  i     >  '     <     '  .  ■  -  --  -  .{.--. 

,^i;a^  frieni  though  coarse  and  rough  thy  garrnent^^^^^^ 

.  rf^A  t^  rude  tongue  ne'er  le^ 
I  know  that  we  are  journeying  to  one  place, 
And  there  thou  wilt  sit  higher  far  thab  mier— ; 
ipligli^r  and  nearer  the  blest  company, 
4flcl!ne^re?p  Crod ;  for  thou  hs^t  run  thy  ra^p 

,  Bravely  and  well,  and  on  thy  uncouth  fape    , 
Is  stamped  ChristV  seal  of  immortality.  '^     ^      , ,/ 

Friend,, clasp  my  band ;  ^nd  when  we.meet  on  Kgh^/  . ;; " 
Kemembei:  me,,  aud  tell  how  herp  betow    ;  ,   .  ,^     T/V  '   < 
IcaUed  tneebrothet-rrwip^edthytear^^^  ^  \  ^       ii 


r  ,•■     -r 


f/lli'  u< 


.1  '   ■ 

r 


caoki) 
itoH 


f^rvr   ri^rrifi 


That  He  may  say  "  Thou  didst  it  uHto  me  !'* 


.^    -  h'lili  \J'>^ 


■'.5l-'i  ll- 


$mn\  Pdu  w^fmil^iim,. 


TBE~lS%'of''th^'petsoii5  more  or  less  known  id  feme  yrith  wlibtii 
Humah  More  wf^  ^a  terxQs  of  friendly  intercourse,  'would  he 
Tstlier  a  long  one;  aiid  it.  should  include  a  large  number  of  those 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  forget.  On.  some  "of  these,  li%lily 
esteemed  in  their  dsy,  as  oniaxoents  of  the  liter^  vorld,  this 
vivacious,  ingenuous,  and  most  fascinating  lady  exerted  a  con- 
side^Me  inftnenee  in  hsr  younger  days  ;  and  though  this  m< 
flnenoe  was' beightaned  by  the  manifestations  she  gave  of  the  , 
possesUoQ  ot  ninch  Ijteraiy  bhiHty,  it  would  hftve  been  nothing, 
cos^anrtiTeiy  «paaking,  h^  nob  l^e  qu^ties  o]f  tb^'  heart  added  . 
giaQeBitbt&Daeof  the  head,  and  thereby  disarmed  all  jeolouiay.  < 
AMioBgSt  .those  brought  i&to  cohtact  with  Hannah  More, 
through  what  we  call  an  accident  in  the  first  instance,  was  pr. 
langhome,  a  man  of  rare  powers  of  mind,  and  deserving  even 
of  a  place  of  honour  in  the  muAter-ndl  of  the  poets  markJDg 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  though  his  poetic  repute,  which  was 
never  very  large,  has  now  almost  dwindled  to  nothing.  He 
wrote  the  "Justice"  a  pieee«f--«MBpGeition  elegant  and  pure, 
not  marked  hy  striking  originality.  Probably  he  would  have 
left  us  larger  legacies  of  thought  than  he.  has,  if  his  indolence, 
which  he  himself  confesse4;UllPdi'^ot!'4W^cned  his  exertions 
with  the  pen.  As  a  divine,  too;  and  a  magistrate,  he  had 
large  opportunities  for  usefulness  in-other  ways  than  by  fugitive 
poeticfJ  nerfjiini.uices,  yet  his  life  yives  sad  proof  of  wasttd 
time,  and  mifdii'  eled  talents — a  contrnst,  iudeet!,  to  that  of  bis 
friend  Hannah  More,  who,  with  a  bodily  constitution  by  no  means 
strong,  yet  with  a  soul  not  easily  daunted  by  disappointments 
and  difficulties,  and  looking  ever  to  truth  as  its  pole-star,  lived 
to  attain  a  great  age,  and  till  neai'  the  close  was  enabled  to 
work  on  imweariedfy  in  labours  of  philanthropy.  The  poor  doc- 
tor's career  was  cut  short  while  be  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  not 
without  strong  suspicion  of  having  been  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  indulgi^flce  of  intemperate  habits,  acquired  at  the  time 
when  he  was  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  family  troubles. 
This  much  may  be  said  in  palliation,  not  in  vindication,  that 
his  natural  constitution;  was  evidently  nervously  excitable,  and 
laid  him  peculiarly  open  to  temptations  which  men  of  firmer 
frame  ^d.strpnger  will  would  have  escaped.  It  is,  however, 
inth  regard  to  the  conuection   which  linked  him  with  Hannah 
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More  that  we  would  speak.  They  first  met,  it  appears,  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  where  toth  had  gone  for  rest  and  change, 
and  their  acauaintance  by  the  side  of  old  ocean  led  to  an  in- 
terchange of  letters  when  they  separated  for  a  time.  The  anec- 
dote relative  to  the  complimentary  lines  which  Hannah  More 
i|  said  to  have  traced  on  the  sand  in  reply  to  an  eflfusion  of  the 
doctor's,  may. possibly  appertain  to  this  place,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  thinking  it  altogether  apocryphal.  ("AH  anec^ 
dotes  are.  fiilse,*', quoth  Thomas  de  Quincey,  yet'we  must  make 
exception  to  this:  it  may  be  granted,  though,  that  in  few 
aoecaotes  is  the  ori^nal  form  traceable,  since  ia  the  transmis- 
sipn  from  one  to  another  it  is  clothed  with  drapery  which 
belongs  not. to  it,  even  if  it  escapes  all  distortion).  The  bio- 
grapher of.  Hannah  More  leaves,  little'  on  record  which  will 
give  us  an  insight  into  this  friendship,  which  seems  to  have 
been  j^^ost  cordial  on  the  part  of  both,  and  Mrs.  Langhome 
also,  as  appears  from  the  few  letters  extant. 

Writing  fropa  Blagden  House,  in  October,  1773,  Langhome 
tells  his  friend  Hannah  that  he  had  a  sudden  fancy  possess  him 
that  she  had.  departed  from  the  earth,  whereupon  he  sat  down 
in.  a  favourite  walk  and  indulged  in  mournful  musings.  Re- 
niQinberiag  that  she  had  told  him  to  plant  weeping  wilows 
along  tlie  margin  of  a  rivulet,  he  resolved  to  do  so,  that  they 
might  appropriately  mourn  over  the  friend  he  had  lost.  Then 
he  adds  these  lines  : — 

^'  Oenios,  wit,  and  beiuuiky  wait, 
Hie  mana]4D(ns  of  the  silent  itrai, . 
One  tender  tear  shall  aoothei  her  ffttey 
■     '     '■  One  tender  line  for  H]annah  mourn/' 

".  After  a  few  remarks  or  a.  general  character,  he  winds  up  by 
dfKdaiing  himself  to  be  the  "most  faithful,  humble  servant  of  the 
.faist^hpod,"— i.e.,  of  Hannah  and  her  four  sisters — for  at  that 
t^me  iiey  were  all  living  together  at  Bristol,  and  engaged  in 
teaching.  This  is  the  first  letter  addressed  to  Hannah  More  by 
Xangtorhe  which  has  been  printed  by  the  biographer  of  the 
former,  though  from  its  tone  of  fq^miliarity  it  is  evident  that 
otters  nad  preqeeded  it.  ^  .     ^  - 

Ifi  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  Jady*s  which  he  had' received  at 
the  sftmespot  early  in  the  year  1775,  he  scolds  her  for  having 
oipittedto  pay  Blagden  House  a  visit,  which  she  had  promised, 
and  \n  reference  to  a  query  of  Hannah  More's  as  to  whether 
sHe  could  do  any,thing  for  him  in  town  (slie  was  thei  in 
London),  "he  adds  a  rather  singular  postscript  to  his  lettet^  as 
.folJoi«^« :  "  Ton  are  so  obliging  as  to  ask  me  for  comniandp;  snp- 
posijqig  that  if  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  have  business  ih^1»wn> 
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it.  iilUst  doubtless  be  in  your  own  literary  way,  "Pray  be "sa 
good  as  1^0  go  the  warehouse  in  George's  Yard,  Oxfotd'  Strefet^ 
and  buy  pae  a  bushel  of  Surifiam  potatoes  fdt  plantiig.  Cdm- 
mands  from  my  latdy  Nvife,  who  is  neither  poet  nor  piuloso]{)hei*, 
for  you  or  for  your  good  sister,  viz.,  a  crimson  hat  and  cloak 
trimmed  ,with  blonde  lace.  You  are  moreover  desired  to  order 
the  necessary  materials  without  leaving  a  plenipotentiary  com- 
mission with  the  milliner,  neither  [is  it  to  be  violently  modish.** 
In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  the  following  yiear, 
Langhorne  makes  some  jocose  allusions  to  the  celebrity  which 
Hannah  More  had  attained,  and  laughs  over  the  "  trimming  '* 
which  she  e^^pected  to  receive  from  some  review.  He  explains 
the  cause  of  his  concern  op.  her  behalf  as  follows  :  "  There  is  aS 
much  difference  between  reputation  and  fame  as  there  is  bet'vlreeDi 
time  and  eternity,  and  I,  as.. a  spiritual  person,. should  attend 
to  the  interest  of  the  latter.;  I  am,  therefore,  much  less  con- 
cerned about  your  reputa,tion  than  your  fame," 

The  unconscious  egotism  of  the  man,  and  his  affectation,  ap- 
pears both  in  his  letters  and  his  poems,  and  the  only  excus^ 
that  can  be*offered  for  the  former,  is  that  he  rarely  enjoyed 
good  health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  latter  lite- 
rary infirmity  was  one  common  enough  in  his  day,  and  not 
upknowiL  in  modem  times,  though  manifesting  itself  in  a  rather 
different  manner.  After  Langhorne  had  been  seribnsly  ill, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Hannah,  describing  the  conlUjfzt  between  his  mliladies  and  his 
medicinal  remedies  in  military  terms,  and  then  proceeds  to  de- 
tail how  he  {Massed  his  time  now  that  he  wan  somewhat  better ; 
singular  particulars  of  the  life  of  a  "  country  parson  "  one  hun- 
dred years,  ago  !  At  eight  he  got  up  (this  was  in  D.ecember)  in 
tima  to  greet  the  suiji,  drdQk  ^rst  thing  an  infusion  of  camofiaile 
and  orange-peel,  took  his  breakfast  at  nine,  consisting  of  what 
hct  calls  "f  lean  troth,"  accompanied  with  brown  bread  iiiade 
from  corn  he  had  himself  grown.  Then  he  wrote  letters,  and 
studied  le^.9.1  literature  (he  was  a  magistrate  also)  until  twelve, 
when  he  rode  out  if  it  was  fine,  if  not,  paced  up  and  down 
his  own  hall.  At  two,  he  was  ready  for  dmner,  partalc^ng  only 
of  one  dish,  after  which  he  ate  two  or  three  pippinis,  and, fol- 
lowed th^se  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  Then  he,  read  the  trash 
of  the  montih,  not  caring  much,  he  remarks,  whether  it  gave 
him  amusement  or  sent  him  to  sleep.  Lastly,  to  finish  up  the 
day,  "Tiie  evening  is  divided  between  better  books,  music,  and 
mending  the  fire,  a  roasted  potato,  a  pint  basin  of  punch,  and 
t^hedl"':    '      , 

Su]3seq[uent  to  this  there  was  little  intercourse  between 
Langhorne  and  Hannah  More,    His  wife  died  in  childbed,  and 
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:hyfmM^wf^^oQ^^  dbrcuinstadBoai    Itiiarmicfoi 

-s^^ci^  tlotaJb  tte  doctor  saxdc  iato  bad:  iitibtte,  becanHs^despoiidf 

:j|t4id Tj^elstoS)  TVtta.dea^       b^  most  ivC Ms.  litecarj  fri^ids  ^ 

rtrhab  Qieasuse  ofrjtistioe^wiU^coBtdniie  to  im  matter  for  8] 

];EM^a)^-wd{M(^^v^         earth  in  April;  177dy  at  tii^ 

ratiy^}!  1  i^arly  age  ^f  fiHTty-^fouc^    We  icaniid}  but  fed  a  measi 

-  (Df  i^^grelt  at  the  (droiimatanbes  attendant  upon  his  d^dline  ai 

>(dt^^  andit  is  to  be  feat^  thatlie  fadl^d  taemboi 

r:m;his^^lif<»L  the  words  to  which  he  jgaye  uttrasnee  in  lone  of 


■.• '  I 


:'  «  ■-       -ii.       ■;  .  vis"    ;  . .     ;  ■        .,      :  >  i 


'^  Hmf  Error's  naaz^  throng  Fblljr!s  nijght. 
The  lamp  of  Reason  lends  me  light,        .  / 
Where  stem  Affliction  waves  he?  rb^ 

/^  heart  confides  in  Thee,  my  Gfoctl.j    .^ 
Wnen  Nature  sinKs,  oppressed  with  woes^ 
ff en  then  she  finds  in  T^ee  repose,*' 


'  CflEiiSBA^Jmnoiu 


^*- 


....    - 1-    •  . . 
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Ii^  cettairi  of  our  magazines  of  lafp  yjCars  tberp ,  tay!^. ^  ^pear^d 
occasional  artibles  descrijpt^ve  of  thp  sfi^^r^,;,^/t^^ 
"  6t  Lbndon,  and  we  have  also  haijidbogl^  cqpipni^l^jpjfii^l^ 
which  dweU  upon  the  same  subject.  ^."W^ 
''w^tet^  speak  in    terms   of  high  p^afee  lof,  ti^^t^be^ 
*  wondei^s  X)f  JNature  as  she,  dispia^^s  pef se^,,  clo^e  im^  ¥^jWbirl- 
ing  vorteix  of  this  m^lstrom  of  cities.  Ifp,dojq.lj)t  w^e^^ 
charming  '  bits  bf  'scenery  in  bur  su)3Ufba^r  .(m??^^?iW  ftpd  the 
liattiritlist  ttiay  pick  up  anabuuigianqe  ot  pwpi^fs, /jfn,^^pi^ 
''s6i{iptimes^  even  rare  opjects;^  whateiyer,  hi^  f^  n^aybe^,  :3But 
'hrie  iniist  not  ttig  ourselves  in  the.beli^  .ttj^^t^^ 
resjiect  a;ny  better  than  formerly,  for  |ihe  re^  A 

glahcb  ai  ariy  bid  map  of  the  environs  ofX^^on^l^oi^^f^^^^ 
'  Soitife  of  the  works  of  bur  predecessora'^  tjiie.pi^iu^ 
'flowera,  will  show  th£^^  the  enlargement  of  thia.jgtelgqlpo]^^^ 
•'ther  iixcteated  intensity  and  bustle   of  ow  l»J^er^  Itfe,  ^i*^ 


/cJiangeiiikft.'  aspect iof/tfeerafal  vicing 'viurtly;  6?dn'if(ii(^'^  a 
dtoffEBiiles  iBom  toimiir •  most  diiecticnis*    Jis  a  coonflMstftlon, 
:m\r|nsteKcx^  fEieOities  for  exptoriftf  su^MriMui 

:d^o6ii^iitLd  .eaiL  pass  fiMnii  one  part  of  London  to  temotliW't^ith 
ijodecitqf'.t  laihiSB  we  ate  more  observant'  than  ^^ete  our  wotHhy 
ignadfathsis^  aJbf  so  hove  fonnd  ont  tiie  lociditieB  for  mitnc^us 
fcHaaftrof  :ii&^in  animftl  or  plant,  which  thej  had  oirerlooked;  or 
.^4  JUJt  5^iiUe'tcrmve8t^g8Ete  atall;  Still;  the  lapse  of  tinse^^e 
/is^sesset  M  ihonses,  and  the  ov^r««ctivity  of  oolledioii^  ^of  :Mfch 
0^eoiB(<bM  Udtted.tsut^ficQBn  our  list  many '«^ choice  plat  oUce 
culled  by  the  admirers  of  onr  natire  simples^  and  ainongerti^tttfse 
which  have  almost  disappeared  is  that  singular  littie  plant  called 
the  Sxmdc^  {JOrosera  rotundifolia)^  which  may  be  found  in 
flower  in  J^.  It  has  been  reported  as  occurring  in  damp 
places  near  mnow.  Formerly  it  was  to  be  seen  growing  on 
Wimbledon  Coinmon^  but  we  have  failed  to  dtetect  it  there  of 
late  years.  IThe  Sundew  is  a  lover  of  moist  and  boggy  spots, 
which  are  congenial  to  its  nature/where  amongst  the  mossy 
giQiarihii  or  half  hidden  by  the  stalks  of  the  long  grasses  there 
thriving,  we  may  discern  the  tiny  white  flowers,  and  lower  down 
the  leaves,  which  sparkle  withstands,  or  glandular  hairs,  moist 
with  a  sticky  liquid,  a  fatal  attraction  to  flies,  midges,  and  other 
small  insects.  The  whole  plant  is  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  yet 
was  reputed ^d.as>a ;beafljlafie|r  of  t^e  bompl^^it  . Tt^  quaint 
old  Bikmfa,  quoting  ^m  the  Italisiiis,  ai^^  that  it  Is  valuable 
as  an  internal  remedy,  and  especially  good  for  melancholy. 
Possibly,  if  the  swallower  o^  the  unpalatable  dose  believed  in  its 
potency.  The  way  to  see  t^  Sundew  to  perfection  is,  as  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  dig  it  up  carefully  ere  its  flowers 
are  expanded,  put  it  in  a  saucer,  and,  placing  it  under  glaf  s, 
keepfifr  wdl  isuppllied  with  water.  The  crimson  mojstuxe  ficoin 
the  teayes,  yhen  they  are  spread  out  to  be  dried,  will; soak 
thtdugWieV^ral  shd^s  of  pa^er.     '  ,.  .^ 

^  Bc^tlel^hlied;  flowers  'are  not  cbmmoh  on  the  English  lanji* 
seape,  ieixc^th^,  indeed^  the  well-known  poppy,  which  flaunts  in 
80  many  places  II0  large  red  petals.  The  pretty  little  I^pernel, 
cidledby  the^boianists  Andgallis  aTvmsis/hdLS,  however,  bloissoms 
of  tMa  p616ur,  and  may  be  seen  now  on  the  sunny  bank,  or 
half'conceUed  by  the  tall  stalks  of  the  com.  Some  countiy 
foiks  can  it  the  ShiBpherd'ii  Warning,  or  the  Poor  Man's 
Weitht^lfifis,  from  this  circumstance, — that  ere  rain  fa^s,  it 
'cloB^'ite^flo^et-budj.  'Indeed,'  so  sensitive  is  it,  that  on  a 
cldftdy  day  it  will  'not  open  them  at  all;  and  ev^  on  an 
wahx^tiiy  fihe  dfey,  the  petals  will  be  found  folded  up  after  two 
in  thb  jMlernobii.  The  old  foUw  called  this  plant  a  "reviver  of 
the  Sfiikit^r,^'  Idid  it  may  certainly  revive  the  spirits  of  the  rural 
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not  tiy  the  experiment^  83  tbey  did,  of  awaUowing  it^whea  duly 
eoBCOcted/  ^aa  an  interna}:  epeeifio  lisHr  thtub  pnipoec^.  An 
oeeasional  plant  o£  tiiift  speoi^  may  be  found  with  fl0weia=%mte 
wlate/excepting  the  oentral  pait,  vhiob  ia  t^en  pniplish.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  little  pods,  whieh  bvasb  openiWheBrnpo, 
and  scatter  seeds  aronnd,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  some  of  our 
smaller  birds.  A  very  differently*-fQi!fi3bed  pluit  has  flowers  of  a 
tint  rather ''hear  to  that  exMhited  by  ihe.'Pimpeaiel.  The 
Dwarf  Bed  Battle  (PedieuUiriM  aybioHea)  •gives  a  deeided  pre- 
ference to  moist  places.  And,  aceocding/  to  lold  sc^rstitioiifl 
still  partly  believed  in,  beoanse  the  marshy,  ground  where  it 
thrives  is  not  wholesome  for  some  lands  oS,  cattle/  the.innocait 
plant  there  growing  was  repnted  to  be  hnrtfuL-r-HtfDt>aocasation 
apparently  causeless.  The  leaves  are  very  finely  cut,  and  show 
off  tb'advantage  the  large  roi^  fiowess.  The  Dwasf.sBedciBSittle 
seems  coninion  thronghout  Europe* 

Some!  persons  have  a  habit  of  plucking  off  and  tastiii^  the 
leaf  of  any  curious  plant  they  may  find,  and  should  tiigrtti^i^ 
experimeht  with  the  Oolnmon  Centaury;  they  find  a  degree  of 
bitternes&l  whichis  more 'potent  that  pleassmt    Thia  ]9.|>aitial 
to  roadsides  and  dry  banks,  or  cludters  in  a  lifctie  group  on  the 
top  of  a  chalky  dliff.    The  plant  sddom)  exceeds  a  £acit  dan  heigloii;, 
having  broad  leslves  near  the  ground,  and  lessernones.'OiL  ifae 
'flower-stalks.    The  {^nkish  bloom  is  only  toibe  s6eniin  fine 
'Weiather,  and  then  not  much  before* nooB^  uoalike  that > of  'various 
other  kinds  of  wild-flowers,  which  is^  expanded  in  the  memiag, 
and  withdrawn  &om  view  later  in  the  day.    The  Uktiu' designa- 
tion of  this  sp€(6ies  is  Gh^throsaOewtauHunu;  ithas^so^rweare 
tcfld,  been  styled  the  gall  of  the  earth,  frqm  its  peculiar  flavour. 
Various  species  of  those  supposed  sacred  plants  called  the  St. 
John's  Worts,  are  in  flower  throughout  July,  and<  present ithcm- 
iselves  to  us  in  the  wood,  the  field,  or  therroadi.  -The  ^ellaw 
flowers,  with  their  numetK>us  stamens,  wlnnh  arei.pat  fortii  by 
the  Perforated  St.  John's  Wort  {Bypenci^ perftuicUim^  have:  a 
smell  which  is  something  like  that  of  resin.:    The  leaves  are 
copiously  dotted  over  with  minute  points  whioh^iinffaeivi)^)!^' 
tain  a  fluid  of  an  oily  nature.    The  whole 'plant  yifldfe-a:yellow 
colour,  but  was  formerly  more  partioularlyi  estedmedton  ^lecount 
of  its  medicincd  virtue.      As  a  remedy-  for .  hypochondriacal 
affections,  the  St.  John's  Worts  were  thoughtimosbeffifaadoiu^*-- 
and  we  ask  why  ?  and  are  told  that  the  plant  wasildcdicatoi  to 
the  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  and  by  som«  'mysterioiis'  agenoy 
his  potency  was  imparted  to  it,  and,  therofore,v/tfc  cored  >siioli 
disorders  as  we  have  named,  which  were  asesibed  .io  tbs  in- 
fluence of  evU  spirits.  •  We,  in  oue  modem. wisdoia^-^sflbr  Asse 
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complednfe  to  a  nerrvous  (kraogement,  (^'Nerves,  Madam^  your 
cemplamf  s  on  the  nerves/'  quoth  the  modem  physician),  and  if 
we  admrni^ter  physic,  we  do  not  use  the  once-DBimous  ffpperiomi* 
However,  this  supposed  virtue,  which  a  former  superstition  held 
finn  belief  in,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  some  of  our  poets, 
and  one  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

"About  her  brow 

4 

They  bound  hypericum,  whose  potent  leaves 
Have  sovereign  power  o'er  all  the  sullen  fits 
And  cheerless  foncies  that  besiege  the  mind, 
Banishing  ever  to  their  native  night 
Dark  thoughts,  and  causing  to  spring  up  within 
The  heart  distressed  a  glow  of  ^ddening  hope." 

In  France  atui  Germany,  the  flowers  of  the  St.  John's  Worts  are 
still  gathered  on  the  anniversary  of  that  apostle,  and  hung  up 
as'chiutes.  There  are  thirteen  British  species  enumerated 
bdonging  to  this  genus  of  plants.  The  square-stalked  St.  John's 
Wert  (H.  quadran>ff2dum),  also  occurs  about  London,  growing  at 
the  edges  of  ditches,  and  in  moist  pastures.  The  small  upright 
St.  John's  Wort,  (H.  puleJincm)  is  to  be  noticed  on  some  sub- 
urban  heaths,  and  another  species,  which  runs  its  stems  along  the 
ground.  Those  who  arfe  fond  of  transferring  wild-flowers  to 
their  garden-plots,  wiU  find  these  species  succeed  well  in 
ordinary  soil,; and  the  roots  may  be  removed,  or  the  plants  grown 
from  seed  collected  in  autumn. 

In  July,  the  different  species  of  Woundwort  display  their 
flowering  spikes ;  and  of  these  the  Hedge  Woundwort  {Stachjs 
^!/lvatica\  is  frequently  seen  in  woods  and  copses,  growing  some- 
times to  the  height  of  three  feet.  No  living  creature,  it  is  said, 
will  tofuch  this  plant  except  the  snail.  The  hairy  down  which 
thickly  clothes  this. and  Other  species,  was  considered  of  efficacy 
in  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  from  a  wound.  Hence  some 
call  it  the  CSlown's  All-Heal.  The  marsh  kind,  called  S.  pa- 
Ivstm,  which  occurs  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  is 
greatly  praised  by  old  Gerarde.  In  a  few  places  near  London, 
the  Field  Woundwort,  {K  arvensis)  is  to  be  picked  up,  though  a 
mre  species*  That  large  and  widely-spreading  plant,  the  Bur- 
dock, {Arctttm  Lappa)  is  fond  of'  waste  places,  and  springs  up 
sometimes  on  a  plot  of  escstia  in  our  suburbs,  against  the  half- 
finished  wall  left  by  some  modern  builder  whose  genius  v/as 
greater  than  his  capital,  and  whom  the  lack  of  money  has  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  a  '^  carcase,"  which  should  have  been  a 
house,  Uneonscious  of  all  this,  close  beside  the  bricks  grows 
and    flourishes   the  Burdock,  exhibiting    first  its   deep   lilac 
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blossoms,  and  then  from  these  developing  those  large  burrs 
which  boys  (and  girls  also)  fling  about  in  sport,  or  use  to  bring 
bats  within  their  reach,  as  they  adhere  to  the  wings  of  these 
nightfliers,  and  render  them  unable  to  fly.  Those  hooked  spines, 
which  cling  to  diffei'dnt  object^,  aj^e^lby  thit  Ineans  distributed 
in  all  directions,  and  from  the  number  of  seeds  they  contain,  the 
plants  multiply  rapidly,  especially  in  certain  districts.  The 
roots  and  seeds  were  once  in  some  repute  as  specifics  for  rheu- 
matism ;  and  if  they  are  of  any  service,  they  are  easily  obtain- 
able ;  still,  modern  practitioners  seem  to  ignore  the  virtues  of 
the  Burdock. 

The  July  sun  lights  up  the  bloom  of  many  flowets  of  a  yellow 
hue  on  the  bank  or  the  meadow ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish  these  one  from  the  other,  many  of  thtetn  belonging 
to  the  great  composite  order  of  plant.  That  oddly-named  species, 
the  Yellow  Goat's  Beard,  or  Jack  6o-to-bed-at-nooi  {Tragopogon 
pratensis),  shuts  up  its  flowers  at  mid^day,  or  when  a  shower 
descends,  and  is  then  only  noticeable  by  its  long  slender  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  sea-green  colour.  The  flower  is  followed  by  a 
large  ball  of  seeds,  thickly ,  covered  with  plumes,  which  scud 
through  the  air,  when  ripe,  before  the  autumn  breezes.  Most 
unfairly  has  a  stigma  been  attached  to  that  beautiful  little  plant, 
the  Enchanter's  N^htsh^-de  {Circcea  Lutet^aVja),  though  some 
say  that  at  first  it  was  so  named  beca,use  it  grew  in  those 
gloomy  and  shady  places,  which  sjiaiu  magicians  haunted. 
But,  ere  long,  the  Enchanter's  Nightshade  became  itself  suspec- 
ted, though,  unlike  other  Nightshades,  it  has  no  poisonous  quah- 
ties.  The  blossoms  are  white,  tinged  with  a  rosy  hue,  and  rise 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  They  are  inodorous.  Travellers 
in  America  have  recorded  that  this  plant  is  to  be  sien  in  profu- 
sion under  the  trees  of  some  of  the  extensive  Canadian  woods. 
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^t  first 


BY  JENNIE  ANDEBSON. 


Lost  !  my  treasure,  my  pure  Pearl 
From  my  tender  bosom  wrested, 
Scarce  ere  I  had  called  it  mine. 
Or  I  to  my  heart  had  pressed  it  1 
Lost,  the  only  gem  I  owned. 
The  one  prize  of  life's  endeavour — 
.  Never  to  be  found  on  earth — 
But,  perchance,  in  the  for  ever ! 

Lost !  my  Margaret,  my  one  Pearl 
In  the  ocean  of  hereafter ; 
Is  there  not  one  friendly  wave 
Backward  to  my  shore  to  waft  her ! 
Has  the  deep  sea  lack  of  gems, 
•That  his  own  he  fain  would  name  her. 
Is  there  lack  of  suns  in  heaven, 
That  it  feels  the  need  to  claim  hfer  ? 

Does  the  sea  feel  no  remorse, 

Can  it  fathom  the  heart's  yearning. 

Does  the  wave  that  flows  from  shore. 

Feel  no  longing  for  returning  ? 

Does  not  Heaven  some  pity  feel. 

For  a  reft  one,  sitting  lonely. 

Weeping  for  the  loss  of  one. 

Who  was  heaven  for  their  soul  only  ? 

Yours  the  Crown,  for  me  the  Cress, 

Cross  to  bow  me  has  been  given. 

Tell  me,  are  you  happy  there. 

In  your  bright  and  distant  heaven  ? 

Do  you  ever  think  of  me. 

At  your  feet  the  seraphs  kneeling. 

Or  are  all  the  angels  there 

Past  the  verge  of  human  feeling  ? 
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Oh  !  so  cruel,  yet  so  fair, 

Shone  you  in  your  saint-like  bewty, 

Smiling  on  releutlesa  Destb,    '!  ,. 

Cold  to  me  and  earthly  duty. 

All  my  prayerg.and  sighs  and  t^ars— 

Bitter  tears  by  manhood  weeping — 

Could  not  win  you  from  his  arms. 

Woo  you  from  that  cold  calm  sleeping. 

Now  I  know  what  I  have  borne, 
Not  a  single  pang  could  cost  you,       ' 
Since  a  pitying  angel  came 
Down  to  tell  me  why  I  lost  you. 
God,  once  looking  down  on  earth, 
Knowing  your  pure  soul  could  face  it. 
Dropped  a  jewel  from  his  crown,    * 
And  has  ta'en  you  to  replace  it. 

Oh,  my  treasure,  my  one  pearl, 
All  these  weary  years  forgetting, 
Dare  1,  in  another  sphere. 
Claim  you  in  your  heavenly  setting  ? 
•         Will  my  soul  be  pure  enough, 
In  that  land  to  hope  to  wear  you 
Or  shall  a  higher  angel,  there. 
On  his  radiant  bosom  bear  you  ? 

Oh,  my  jewel,  my  lost  Pearl ; 

You  were  mine  here,  and  mine  only, 

Can  you,  from  your  high  estate. 

See  me  watching,  waiting  lonely !  . 

Oh,  can  you  forget  in  heaven 

One  you  vowed  to  love  for  ever,   .    .     . 

Could  the  brightest  seraph  even. 

Your  pure  soul  from  mine  dissever  !, 

No,  my  treasure  1  e'en  though  gone, 
You  are  mine,  dear,  and  mine  solel}% 
You  are  none  the  less  niine  own, 
In  your  lieaveu  so  higli  and  holy. 
J-[e  is  guarding  you,  my  Pevivl, 
In  His  bosom  kind  amd  tender. 
Till  my  life  liaa  perfect  grown, 
Fit  to  claim  ypu  in  your  splendour!    ^ 
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C|e  ^m  k  Boulogne. 

'   BY  FANNY  CAPEIOL. 


I  WENT  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  gardens  of  the  old 
Chateau  de  Versailles  still  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  and  in  a 
mood  to  compare  the  park  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  one  so  lately  created  as  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  contrast  is  striking ;  here  are  no  stiff,  majestic  avenues,  no 
heathen  divinities;  uo  traces  of  the  rule  and  compass  are  visible 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds ;  here  everythmg  is  planned 
not  to  constram  Nature  to  that  straight  line  which  is  so  distasteful 
to  her;  of  course  art,  ve^  great  art  indeed,  must  have  been  used 
to  lay  out  this  charming  promenade,  but  it  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  that  which  is  so  apparent  at  Versailles.  The  latter 
stands  as  the  personification  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  we  may  read  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  same  which  planned  the  universal  exhibition  of 
all  nations,  which  seeks  its  inspirations  no  longer  from  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  but  from  the  whgle  of  the  world. 
Hiere  are  no  circular  or  oblong  hasins,  peopled  by  Neptune  and 
his  tiitons,  to  spout  forth  water  in  fantastic  shapes  on  grand 
occasions ;  one  needs  no  classic  lore  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  lac  or  of  the  grande  cascade ;  they  may,  perhaps, .  appear 
tame  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara ;  tourists 
who  have  visited  the  Alps  may  consider  this  is  a  nattire  un 
pm  omee,  and  complain  that  the  waterfall  lacks  height,  and  the 
wild  setting  of  mountain  scenery.  Such  as  these  may  find 
plenty  of  attractions  to  compensate  them  in  the  gav  crowd 
around,  or  if  they  prefer  quiet  and  solitude,  may  dive  into  one 
of  the  tempting  shady  paths  which  look  so  inviting  to  amateurar 
of  more  sylvan  retreats,  and  fancy  themselves  miles  away  from 
the  busy  city  and  its  crowded  resorts  and  tlioroughfares.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  was  frankly  charmed  with  the 
.  whole  of  the  JBois,  and  not  at  all  in  a  mood  to  criticise  any  part 
of  it.  The  weather  was  lovely,  and  as  my  companions  and  my- 
self drove  through  the  beautiful  Champs  JEh/sSes,  and  under  the 
'^Tc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoile,  discussing  the  while  all  the  events 
that  had  passed  since  we  had  last  met,  and  my  friends  pointed 
out  to  me  the  many  points  of  interest  we  passed,  I  felt  fully 
disposed  tp  enjoy  the  beauties  around  nio  and  (juite  ready  to 
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admire  where  there  was  so  much  worthy  of  admirajtion.    We 
passed  through  a  series  of  graceful  curved  drives,  now  ander 
secular  trees,  now  with  lawns  interspersed  with  exquisite  flower- 
beds, to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  till  we  alighted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Jardin  dPAcdimgtation,  of  which  my  friends 
were  determined  to  do  me  the  honours,  and  if  I  had  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  that  part  of  the  park  I  had 
already  visited,  how  much  more  did  I  recognise  its  power  in  this 
enclosure  ?    Here  are  animals  brought  from  the  remotest  points 
of  the  globe,  from  countries  and  continents  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  ignored  totally  by  the  much-lauded,  oft-quoted 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  not  as  the  Asiatic  and  African  wild-beasts, 
which  were  brought  to  Eome  by  the  Emperors  for  the  combats 
in  the  Coliseum,  to  slay  or  to  be  slain,  accustoming  those  who 
witnessed   these    entertainments  to   the  sight    of    blood  and 
mangled  bodies,  and  thrown  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Soman 
Empire  as  a  sop  to  the  multitude  whose  continual  cry  wfts 
"Panem  et  CircenseSy'  each  imperator  trying  to  outvie  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  costliness  or  novelty  of  these  sacrifices  to  the  de- 
pravation of  the  prevailing  tastes.     The  amusements  of  the 
Parisians,  who  have  been  accused  of  demanding  Panent  et '  Oir- 
censes  as  the  Eomans  did  of  old,  are  of  a  far  more  refined  and 
elevated  nature.    Cultivation,  confined  to  the  few  in  the  olden 
times,  has  now  spread,  and  is  still  spreading,  through  the  very 
masses  of  the  people,  eradicating  that  bloodthirsty  spirit  which 
might  take  pleasure  in  witnessing  brutal  combats.    The  animals 
collected  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  have  every  i^eason  to 
agree  in  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  *'L' Umpire  c*est  lapaix^  for 
every  one  is  here  entertained  in  the  most  peaceful  and  hospitable 
fashion,  so  as  to  leave  it  no  room  for  regretting  its  native  shotes* 
All  ferocious  wild  creatures  are  excluded  from  these  splendid 
domains,  intended  more  particularly,  as  their  name  indicates,  fof 
the  acclimation  and  reproduction  of  foreign  animals  and  plants 
which  may  prove  useful  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  atnusfe^  by 
their  beauty  or  gentilesse  ;   wisely  judging  that  lions,  tigert,  atod 
sei-pents  are  not  particularly  worth   propagating,  it  abandons 
them  to  amateurs,  its  collection  being  quite  wide  enough  without 
such  intruders.     There  are  here  some  lovely  creatures  Which 
may  become  the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  rising  generation,  pro- 
vided that  railways  and  velocipedes  should  not  have  entirdy 
substituted  steam  and  iron  for  intelligent  and  living  creatures  as 
a  means  of  locomotion  ;   some  of  these  are  of  quite  foreigh  ex- 
traction, others  are  crosses  of  our  own  domestic  animals  with 
those  exported  from  abroad ;  the  specimens  I  sd,w  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  zebra  tribe.     I  know  not  whether  they  have 
yet  been  employed  in  agiiciilture,  but  they  looked  ve?ry  hand- 
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some  aij^  ppwrful  in  their  striped  coats.  I  do  not  recoUoct 
seeing  a»y  of  the .  yaks  which  have  beea  lately  mentioned  as 
likely  to  do  good  service  in  the  mountainous  parts. of  France, 
aod  to  compete  with  the  mules  for  carrying  burdens,  while  their 
flesh,  it  is  said,  will  prove  a  great  resource  towards  the  supply 
of  me$it. 

W$  saw  some  far  more  useless,  but  richly-coloured  beings, 
the  gre^t  collection  of  parrots .  of  every  hue  in  the  green-house 
set  apart  for  their  accommodation.  They  certainly  looked  like 
so  many  living  jewels ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  their  bright  and 
Varied  plumage,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  in  the  most  splendid 
parrofcs,  as  in  the  most  beautiful  camdlias,  a  sort  of  stiffness 
which  tiresf,  and  makes  one  dream  of  simpler,  humbler  birds 
aad  flowers.  Other  attractions  were  not  wanting;  soon  we 
came  on  a  group  of  ostriches  in  a  sufficiently  large  enclosure 
to  give  an  idea  of  these  curious  creatures,  when  in  their  native 
laud.  When  we  approached  them  one  of  them  was  beating 
his.  wings  in  a,  very  peculiar  fashion,  as  if  he  wished  to  show 
them  and  himself  off  to  the  very  best  advantage,  looking,  I 
must  say,:  intensely  stupid  all  the  while;  after  fanning  him- 
self for  what  he  considered,  I  presume,  a  sufficient  time,  he 
Started  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  looking  as  ungainly  while  trot- 
ing  $a  he,  h^^d  done  before.  They  are  truly  strange  bipeds— they 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  birds  ;  with  their  little  short  wings, 
whi(?h  would  not  lift  them  an  inch  above  the  ground,  one 
wouldi.neyer  think  such  beautiful  feathers  could  be  taken 
fronji,  them. .  I  had  seen  living  specimens  before,  but  never  had 
I  seen  so  large  a  space  devoted  to  tlieii*  delectation,  and  it 
waSi.very  intei:esting  to  havie  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
aotioft  an4  iQOvements  when  in  a  state  of  nature. 

I,  will  not  attempt  a  complete  description  of  the  Bois  de 
Bo:ulog^e,  I  coul4  npt  give  it  if  I  would,  for  many  of  the  details 
ha,Yie,iioiy  faded  away  t^oxa  my  memory;  besides,  I  have  often 
e«perieni<?§d  that,. however  charming  a  sight  may  be,  those  who 
ha^ve  not  aeeijL , it  are  apt  to  find  a  description  of  it, wearisome. 
Such,  b^c^uties  require  to  be  reprodmced  by  the  painter's  or  the 
pho]l;ographer*^  art,  rather  than  by  the  pen,  nor  wiU  1,  for  the 
same. reason,  attempt  to  catalogue  all  the  creatures  so. liberally 
accommodated  in  these  vast  gardens.  Among  the  latter,  the 
l^angaxoos,  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  I  had  read  all 
about  them  in  ipy  childhood,  seen  their  picture  in  the  Penny  or 
SaUir.day  Magazine,  knew  their  hind-legs  were  so  much  longer 
than  thei^f  front  ones,  and  that  the  little  ones  get  in  and  out  of 
that  stfang^  pouch  of  their  mother's,  but  it  was  a  totaDy  new 
tliiflg  to  39e  thei  living  reality,  grazing  contentedly  in  thqir  en- 
closuTie,  /and  moving  so  funnily  forward  on  their  hands. and  knees. 
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They  looked  very  tame,  and  seemed  quite  iiccustomed  to  attract 
attention.  However,  after  we  bad  given  two  or  three  little  pokes 
through  the  railings  with  our  parasols,  by  way  of  challeiigirig 
them  to  a  game  of  play,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  treated  us 
to  a  series  of  little  queer  short  jumps,  and  the  young  ones  took 
refuge  in  their  mothers'  pouches,  peeped  at  us  from  thence, 
probably  decided  that  we  did  not  seem  formidable,  ventured  out 
again,  then  ran  back,  playing  a  very  game  of  hide-andnseek 
with  usw  I  should  think  their  brethren  in  Australia,  against 
which  such  terrible  Ja^^i^es  are  sometimes  organised,  would  enyy 
the  fate  of  this  very-well-cared-for  kangaroo  family,  if  they 
could  be  informed  of  its  mode  of  existence. 

These  were  not  the  only  importations  fix)in  Australia  which 
caught  my  eye.  On  the  artificial  watercourse  that  ihterse^fes 
these  gardens — ^is  it  artificial,  or  not,  by-the^bye  ?  it  look6  so 
ohflxmingly  natural  as  one  walks  along  its  banks,  or  crosses  it  oo 
the  deli^tful  rustic  bridges,  or  still  more  rustic  stepping-stones^ 
and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  this  pleasant  Jardm 
d^AccHmatation — well,  on  part  of  this  ornate  stream,  were  whole 
flocks  of  the  ordinary  white  swan,  looking  very  graceful  and 
majestic,  as  is  the  wont  of  swans,  and  amongst  them  were  a  few 
totally  black  ones,  brought  from  the  new  world  at  the  Antipodes, 
looking  very  rare  and  strange,  and  I  must  add,  also,  very  sofnbre, 
and  hardly  as  beautiful  as  their  European  brethren.  Along 
this  rivulet  may  be  seen  waterfowls  from  aU  parts  of  the  eartiii 
each  species  being  separated  &om  the  others  by  invisible  wire 
netting*  I  tad  not  time  to  linger  as  long  as  I  would  have 
wished,  and  examine  one  by  one  each  specimen  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  nor  can  I  recollect  the  names  of  the  different  varieties  I 
saw;  all  I  remember  is  that  the  general  effect  was  chartoing, 
and  that  this  rivulet  and  its  denizens  present,,  on  a  fine  day,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  great  attractions,  not  only  to  those  who  have 
made  a  deep  study  of  this  branch  of  ornithology,  which  I  coo- 
fess  I  have  not,  but  also  to  a  simple  pleasure-seeker  like  myaelf* 
From  thence  my  two  companions  took  me  through  the  -green- 
houses, where  foreign  plants  which  wiU  not  bear  acclimaltion 
in  the  open  air,  are  surrounded  by  every  possible  i  precaution  to 
make  them  believe,  like  the  animals  we  had  already  visited, 
that  they  had  not  quitted  their  native  habitat,  and  they -did*  iot 
seem  to  miss  it  much,  at  least  to  iny  untravelled  eyes,  for  they; 
appeared  to  grow  most  luxuriously  and  gracefuHj-.  Thien:i»!« 
went  to  the  aquarium,  and  I  realised,  for  the  first  time,  the  sea^ 
sation  of  seeing  sea-fishes  and  polypi,  and  sea-hedgehogs, ;  all 
those  wonderful  little  creatures  so  closely  described  by  S/pchelet 
ia  Za  Mer,  quietly  pursuing  their  daily  avocatipnei  an4  amuse- 
ments, only  separated  from  me  by  a  thin  pane  of  gl^sa.   .  It 
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seenk^  1i6  t^e  just  like  the  fairy  tales  one  reads  of  sdmetimed, 
as  if  :a  potent  sea-nymf)h  had,  by  means  of  some  t^onderfol  efA^ 
chanlaneiit,  sttddenly  tnanspoited  us  to  the  interior  of  ^  her  owii 
favoraite  CaVe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  she  gaatds  all 
her  amrfare  treasutes,  and  we  were  enabled  by  some  strange 
neigic  to  walk  dry-foot  ourselves,  and  by  a  peculiar  favour,  in 
consideration  of  our  terrestrial  organisation,  to  breathe  air,  not 
water,  and  yet  were  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  workings  of  the 
great  aquatic  laboratory.  There  were,  I  remember,  among  the 
zoophytes,  portions  of  living  coral,  that  strange  substance  half 
plant,  half  living  creature,  which  so  long  puzzled  the  naturalists, 
who  knew  not,  whether  to  class  it  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
world;  and  whilst  learneil  men  were  discussing,  aye,  and  before 
th^  had  begun  to  study,  the  intrioate  problem,  the  zoophytes 
woAed  patiently  on ;  new  coral  reefs  arose,  sunken  at  &st,  and, 
alas;-  h^  to  many  a  gallant  ship,  but  still  gradually  inoreasing, 
and  rising  till  they  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
the  wbrk  of  the  zoophyte  was  endedj  and  a  new  process  com- 
menced: Nature,  directed  by  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
Being,  pursues  her  operations  till  the  bare  rock  is  furnished  with 
earth ;  then  the  birds  as  they  pass  drop  from  their  beaks  some 
seeds  ptirloiired  from  the  neighbouring  lands ;  vegetation  springs 
up';  lateT;  animal  life  lends  a  fresh  charm  to  the  new  island  thus 
buUt^up  in  the  niidst  of  th^  sea;  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
effints  of  a  small :  creature  certainly  placed  in  the  very  lowest 
scale  of  animal  life.  The  transformations  we  read  of  in  the 
fabled '  history  of  Grecian  mythology,  present  nought  more 
wonderfdlthaii  these  normal  operations  of  nature;  it  is  true 
flie  latter' require^everal  generations  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
but  then  they  are  guided  by  Him  to  whom  "one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  like  one  day."  But'  I  atn 
allowing  myself  to  be  led  too  far  away  from  the  Boi^  de  Boulogne 
and  its  aqttariiam  by  iny  disquisition  on  this  bit  of  living  corals 
which'  alalo-  calls  forth  visions  of  ail  the  beautiful  ornaments 
made  of  thijS  same  most  wonderful  material,  and  which  are  so 
fflubh'iin  vogue  at  the  present  day.  I  will  not  attempt  the  des- 
cription of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  watery, compartments, 
they  are  each  and  all  interesting  to  the  beholder,  but  I  might 
feii:  to  make  them  so  to  my  reader,  to  whom  I  would  mther 
wish  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  admiring  them  as  I  did. 
Most  Mfiely  he  or  she  has  done  so  already,  for  is  tiiot  this  a 
tiuvelling  age?  and  are  not  aquaria  the  fashion  ?  and  does  not 
each  lai^ge  eity  possess  one  on  a  handsome  scale  for  the  study 
of  sda^tnoiii^ters  Who  do  not  attain  exactly  the  size  of  a  whale, 
without  mentioning  the  thousiasids,  nay,  mdUions,  of  more  htnhbte 
a<\uaria  ^tb  be  seen  in  |Vf tvate  houses  foi^  thei  acdommodatidn  of 
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aquatic  plants,  water-snails^  and  gold-fisbi  or  sticklebaoka,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  the  purse  of  the  owner  ?  A  propos  of 
sticklebacks,  as  we  left  the  aquarium  I  was  much  amused  and 
interested  in  seeing  a  brood  of  young  salmon,  not  a  bit  bigger 
than  these  small  bellicose  creatures.  They  must  have  been  very 
recently  hatched  indeed,  but  they  looked  vivacious  enough  in 
the  clear  running  water  provided  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
They  would,  I  fancy,  take  a  long  time  ere  they  could  rival  in 
size  their  brethren  who  look  so  fine  and  tempting  on  table,  and 
would  need  more  fostering  care  ere  they  were  trusted  by  them- 
selves in  the  wide,  wide  world,  represented  in  their  particular 
instance  by  the  stream  they  were  intended  to  stock ;  still, 


"  Petit  poisson  deviendra  grand, 
Pourvu  que  Dieu  lui  prgte  vie  ; 


9> 


and  as  they  are  likely  to  have  a  better  chance  than  the  gene- 
rality of  fishes,  from  the  precautions  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded during  their  early  youth,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  £wr 
share  of  them  will  become,  in  due  time,  as  big  and  fleshy  as 
can  be  desired,  and  give  birth  in  their  turn  to  legions  of  tiny 
creatures  like  those  that  so  amused  me.  .     . 

On  quitting  the  Jar  din  d*AccHmatcUion,  we  secured  a.  carriage 
that  was  waiting  the  chance  of  a  fare  back,  and  the  coachman 
wflA .  ordered  to  drive  to  the  lac  and  the  cascade. .  It  was  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  as  we  conversed  we  had  full  oppor* 
tunities  of  observing  the  gay  world  around  us,  the  more  or  less 
brilliant  equipages  and  ^^Z^^^eaof  the  promenaders,  and  the  eccen- 
tric ones  of  tie  ladies  of  the  demi  monde,  but  when  we  came  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  I  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  my  com- 
panions could  not  induce  me  to  turn  my  head  round,  to  kiok 
at  any  attraction  in  the  throng  of  promenaders.  I  was  per* 
feeUy  enchanted ;  to  be  sure  I  was,  as  I  have  already  confessed, 
only  an  untrayelled  mortal,  and  any  perceptions  of  the  beautiftd 
I  possess  had  not  been  previously  gratified  by  a  view  of .  the 
wild  picturesqueness  of  the  foreign  lands,  from  which,  no  douW, 
the  idea  both  of  lake  and  cascade  had  been  taken ;  to  my  eyes 
it  was,  and  will  remain,  a  bond  fide  lake,  a  trifle  more  ornate, 
perhaps,  than  would  be  met  with  in  a  wild  country,  hut  I  felt 
no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  it  on  that  account ;  as  we  drove 
round  it  I  gazed  on  it  with  one  long  look  of  admiration,  to  the 
amusement,  no  doubt,  if  they  took  the  trouble  of  wat<5hing.  me, 
of  those  who  from  seeing  it  constantly  feel  somewhat  liases 
about  the  lac  itself,  and  frequent  its  shores  simply  because  they 
are  a  fashionable  resort,  where  they  aie  likely  to  meet  their 
friends  and  the  gay  world.  Every  smaU  waterfell  I  came  to  I 
took  for  the  great  one,  but  my  friends  laughed,  and  tojd  me  I 
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should  see  it  later,  and  that  it  was  a  very  different  jsort  of  thing> 
and  they  were  right.  We  drove  a  little  way  from  the  lac  before 
we  cama  to  it ;  the  water  falls  at  what  struck  me  a  great  height 
(mBe  metres,  nearly  thirty  feet)  over  most  picturesque  rocks,  and 
I  was  as  delighted  as  I  had  been  with  the  lake ;  after  gaaing 
at  it  from  our  carriage,  we  alighted  to  explore  the  rock,  passing 
under  and  over  the  cascade,  &c.,  certainly  not  an  Alpine  ascent, 
bttt  there  was  just  enough  spray  to  make  it  feel  romantic ;  min<J, 
I  do  not  guarantee  the  sensation  would  be  renewed  if  one 
explored  it  too  often,  I  only  record  mine  as  I  visited  it  for 
the  first  time. 

Certainly  I  should  never  have  fancied  that  the  water  both 
for  lake  and  cascade  were  supplied  by  artificial  means.  One 
can  imagine  easily  enough  that  the  fountains  of  Versailles  are 
fed  by  mechanical  contrivances,  everything  there  is  so  evidently 
the  work  of  art.  One  knows  that  engineering  skill  alone  could 
produce  the  grcmdes  or  the  petites  eav-x,  nor  does  it  require  much 
scientific  knowledge  to  understand  that  great  diflBculties  must 
have  been  experienced  and  conquered  to  make  these  fountains 
play ;  but  who  would  dream  that  all  the  water  which  looks  so 
charmingly  natural  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  supplied  by  a 
fire-engine  of  Chaillot,  and  brought  by  a  subterranean  conduit, 
and  that  the  cascade  I  so  much  admired  not  only  was  tho 
work  of  man,  but  was,  with  the  rocks  and  the  elevation  from 
which  it  falls,  complet-ed  in  a  few  months  at  Louis  Napoleon's 
bidding,  when  he  desired  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  natural 
beauties  of  this  wood  by  adding  to  them  water,  of  which  it 
was  naturally  destitute,  and  which  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  ail 
landscapes. 

But  another  marked  difference  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  Versailles  on  which  I  pondered  as  1  enjoyed  the  scene 
around  me,  is  that  the  latter  was  created  by  the  great  king  for 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  himself  and  his  court,  and  in  its  sacred 
precin  cts  only  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  genius  were  admitted, 
while  the  former  is  thrown  open  to  all  those  who  choose  to 
visit  it  This  modern  park  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
body who  has  leisure  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  it,  and  as,  from 
its  situation,  it  is  more  within  reach  of  the  aristocratic  quarters 
of  Paris  than  the  more  plebeian  ones,  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  city  offers  similar  relaxations  to  the 
Working  classes  and  to  that  part  of  Paris  w^hich  corresponds 
with  the  east  end  of  London.  The  times  are  past  now  when 
the  noblesse  looked  down  disdainfully  on  the  roture  and  the 
Workers,  and  considered  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  their 
amusement.  The  terrible  revolution  of  1793  has  swept  away 
all  the  privileges  and  prejudices  which  were  so  potent  under  the 
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reign  of  the  Boi  Soleity  and  nowadays  the  interest  of  the  his- 
torian is  no  longer  concentrated  in  the  fortunes  of.  kings,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  pf  dviiasties,  but  also,  maxfe  with  care  the 
feelings  and  actions  Wm^  ^H&t  liijUities  (df  th^;j^^ple. 

One  word  more.  I  know  most  things  arelike  the  chamelion— 
different  persons  see  thertt  in  difHsrent' colours,  according  to  the 
point  from  which  they  view  tibem.  I  am  well  aware  also  that 
I  have  taken  the  rosy  side  of  the  jSois  de  Botdogne;  I  only  re- 
count my  day's  impressions,  such  lis  they  were,  and  leave  others 
tb'i^lfflfeiGfee  aflfy  ivils  the  Bdis  may  share  with  inost  ijesorts  of 
pleasure.  ' 


ir.    " 

•:  V.' 


X.I 


•  rw. 


C|e  ||mit£ter. 
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Not  till  the  great  hereafter, 

Not  until  time  is  o'er. 
Shall  our  two  hands  be  claspM, 

Clasped  as  they  were  before. , 
Not  till  life's  sands  are  wasted 

By  the  eternal  tide, 
Shall  we  two  3tand  together. 

As  we  stood,  sid^  by  side.       ,  '  . 
Weary  and  long  the  journey. 

Over  life's  land  and  sea, 
Desert  and  tempest  traversed. 

Ere  I  am  home  with  thee. 
Look  out  of  heaven  upon  me, 

Jf  heaven  be  not  too  far ; 
.  Hold  out  a  lamp  to  guide  me, 

lit  at  the  early  star.  .  \ 

Passion  may  fade  and  perish,  ^ 

Idle  loves  fall  and  die. 
But  there  are  links  eterual . 
/.  Foiged  on  the  altar  on  high.  . 
links  that  can  mock  at  ages,  ,' 

Mock  at  the  scorn  of  the  proud. 
Growing  in  beauty  immortal,  ,  . 

After  the  ice  of  the  shroud.  ... 

Such  is  our  soul-link^  brother. 

Binding  thee,  dead,  to  me. 
Yet  not  till  the  great  hereafter  ,       . 

Shall  I  be  home  with  thee  I  '^- 
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A  ChiiiB'b  Story. 
By  M.  A.  M. 


iTWouM'BecBfficuIt  to  say^y  a&mily  of  conee,  livifligiBrag?p^4^ 
park,  thought  themselves  of  so  much  consequence  as  to  b^  janjcpd 
the  first  of  all  the  high  families  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  there  really  was  nothing  at  all  particular  about  them  in  mind, 
manners,  or  looks,  but  rather  a  formal,  cut-and-dried  style,  and 
so  prim!  there  was  neither  .bird  or  insect  ^er  dreamed  of  joking 
with  them.  How  small  their  minds  ^'ere  was  shewn  by  the 
greatness  of  their  pretensions.  Yet  so  it  was;  they  had  lived 
amongst  and  thought  of  themselves  until  they  felt  that  not  to  be 
a  cone  was  to  be  nothing  at  all. 

The  acorns  of  ijiext  tree,  quite  as  good  in  aU  respects,  were 
utterly  despised  by  these  stuck-up  cones,  as  having  no  dignity,  no 
self-possession,  so  indififerent  as  to  what  became'  of  them — ^wilUng 
to  live  half  hid  by  green  leaves,  and  die,  eaten  by  pigs,  or  strung 
on  a  thread  for  a  child's  necklace;  whereas  the  cones,  when  they 
did  die,  did  it  in  style  ;  generally  burnt,  and  in  good  society  too, 
as  the  little  children  of  the  Hall  Had  a  great  fancy  for  telling 
stories  on  dull  evenings^  seated  round  a  ''^  cone  fire." 

Many  would  have,  preferred  an  easier  death,  but  they  were 
common-minded  creatures,  who  did  not  undeTstdnd  the  charms 
of  good  society.  '       ' 

Well,  this  spirit  of  self-appreciation  grew  and  grew  until  the 
poor  acorns  were  begrudged  their  ju^t  share  bf  the  sun's  shine 
and  wind's  conversation,  the  two  most  intimate  fHends  both  pos- 
sessed, even  the  rain  .falling  on  all  alike  was  a  grievance,  unless 
in  case  of  a  pelting  shower,  when  it  might  be  h6f)ed  some  of  the 
mean  things  would  be  knocked  down. 

How  this  state  of  affairs  would  have  ended  can  iiever  be  known, 
as  a  new  cause  of  interest  to  all'  sprang  up. '  What  could  this 
interest  be?  Nothing  less  than  the  visit  of  a  prince!  a  real  prince! 
The  south  winds,  gallant  young  travellers,  first  brought  the  news 
in  a  whisper,  then  the  little  children  playing  beneath  the  trees 
confirmed  it  in  chatterings  from  morning  tfll  night;  to  them  it 
tad  an  unfailing  charm.  How  should  th^y  receive  him  ?  What 
great  treat  shoidd  they  prepare  ? 

At  last,  after  fifty  conferences  at  least,  it  was  agreed  that  "  as 
he  was  only  a  boy  like  themselves  "  {this  w'as  said  gravely  by  a 
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blue-eyed  little  girl,  who  was  spokeswoman  for  all)  of  course  he 
would  like  what  they  liked — ^''a  cone  fire,"  and  perhaps  he  would 
tell  them  a  story  ;  that  i^rould  be  nice ;  a  prince's  story  wouM  be 
better  than  anybody  else's,  and  if  he  wore  a  crown  while  he  told 
it !  0  !  this  was  too  much  to  expect,  only  "  the  blue-eyed " 
declared  she  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  princes,  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  intended  to  say,  taking  his  hand,  if  she  liked  him  very 
much,  "  If  you  please,  Prince,  will  you  put  on  your  crown  and 
sit  by  our  beautiful  cone  fire,  and  tell  us  a  long  story,  about 
yourself  and  an  enchanter,  or  the  beautiful  princess  you  are  fated 
to  marry?'* 

There  nearly  arose  a  quarrel  here  as  to  which  it  should  be, 
enchanter  or  princess,  only  someone  suggested  '^to  give  the 
Prince  his  choice." 

As  he  was  to  arrive  next  day,  they  began  at  oncfe  to  prepaid. 
Here  was  a  victory  for  the  cones.  To  be  burnt  before  a  prince ! 
perhaps,  thought  each  cone  to  itself,  If  one  tumbled  out  of  the 
fire,  to  be  picked  up  and  replaced  by  royal  fingers !  good 
gracious !  the  park  hardly  was  large  enough  to  contain  such  a 
distinguished  family  !  Acorns  indeed!  had  any  one  mentioned 
them  ?  certainly  not !  It  seems  hardly  possible,  but  is  as  true 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  story,  -nevertheless^  that  some  of  these  proud 
cones,  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  were  in  so  great  a  hurry  to 
secure  the  distinction  of  such  a  death,  rather  than  live  on  in 
comparative  obscurity,  that  they  shook  themselves  off  the  trees 
and  bounced  down  on  the  ground,  to  the  children's  deUght, 
wUo.  soon  picked  up  enough  to  fill  the  large  grate  up  to  JJie 
top  bar. 

With  the  brightest  day  the  oldest  bird  and  bee  could  remem- 
ber, came  the  young  prince.  Strange  to  say,  "the  blue  eyed" 
lost  all  her  courage,  and  forgot  her  speech;  when  the  others 
made  signs  to  her  to  begiu,  she  whispered  ^'that  it  was  all  from 
disappointment  because  she  did  not  see  a  box  with  his  crown 
in  it,,  it  was  not  because  she  was  afraid  of  a  prince." 

Ko  one  believed  her,  but  all  felt  it  best  to  wait  till  next' day, 
when  he  was  gone ;  each  child  would  then  have  plenty  to  tell 
of  what  they  had  intended  to  say,  and  why  they  had  not  said  it, 
no  one  would  own  that  princes  are  sometimes  easier  to  ttiiik  of 
than  speak  to. 

As  the  prince  entered  the.  Hall,  the  little  ones  were  as  eager 
to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  grown-up  people,  as  the 
acorns  to  coyly  seek  shelter  amid  green  leaves,  and  the  "blue- 
eyed,"  catching  him  looking  at  her,  becamce  so  abashed  and  fearful, 
that  one  fan  and  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  required  to 
restore  her. 

The  cones,  therefore,  were  lit,  and  consumed  to  ashes  with- 
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ont  producing  the  leasfc  effect,  for  as  none  underdtood  wh&t 
their  spittings  and  sputterings  meant  to  express  of  wounded 
'  feelings  and  mortified  ambition,  no  one  could  offer  them  any 
coneoktion  by  way  of  epitaph. 

As  for  the  prince,  to  him  all  fires  seemed  aUke,  only  that 
this  oppressed  him,  as  the  day  was  so  fine.  To  while  away  the 
time  before  dinner,  he  proposed  a  stroll  in  the  park.  All  sallied 
forth*  there  he  found  so  much  to  admire,  that  all  his  flagging 
interest  revived,  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  wishing  to  com- 
memorate the  day,  he  asked  leave  to  plant  an  acorn,  "in  the 
hope,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  of  sitting  under  its  branches  when 
old."    Of  course  such  a  wish  was  a  command. 

Here  was  an  honour  of  which  that  modest,  despised  family 
never  dreamed.  As  the  acorn  was  planted  the  remainiiig  cones 
tumbled  down  with  envy.  So  once  more  did  vain  pride  and 
modest  merit  meet  with  their  just  reward. 


Stranjjer  i\m  Jfidimr* 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  H£BO  BEOBIVES  AN   £XPI.AKATION  WHICH  DOES  HOT 

ALTOG£TH£B  SATISFY  HIH. 

(Coniimied  from  page  269.) 

Seveeal  weeks  elapsed  during  which  Vanderblitzen  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  daily  associating  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  his  friends  at  the  cottage.  He  perceived  with  delight  that 
EUzabeth  Wentworth  was  not  at  all  indififerent  to  his  society, 
but  he  perceived  also,  that  if  she  had  (as  he  supposed)  recognised 
him  as  the  acquaintance  of  former  years,  she  studiously  pre- 
vented his  having  any  opportunity  of  recalling  the  past  to  her, 
or  of  declaring  his  sentiments.  Still,  however,  he  had  an  intui- 
tive assurance  of  her  preference,  which  consoled  him  under 
occasional  mortification.  Major  Townsend  seemed  unable  to  do 
without  his  new  friend's  society  even  for  a  day,  so  great  was  his 
partiality,  and  Vanderblitzen,  nothing  loth,  never  failed  to 
gratify  him  by  a  daily  visit,  which  of  course  had  the  effect  of 
gratifying  himself  also.  Then  while  the  Major  and  he  discussed 
the  war,  general  politics,  &c.,  Mrs.  Townsend  sat  by  with  her 
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knitting,  and  Elizabeth  too  was  at  hand,  with  busy  fingers  and 
listening  ears.     Sometimes  the  conversation  turned  on  Major 
Townsend's     son,    a    gallant    younff    officer    now    with    his 
regiment  in  India,  and  naturally  enough,  both  parents  pane- 
gj^ed  him  in  their  description,  Mrs.  Townsend  dways  taking 
to  Elizabeth  to  confirm  her  laudatory  assertions,  which  she  did, 
though  too  briefly,  and  mth  an  air  of  embarrassment  which  did 
not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  jealous  love.    In  the  midst  of  our 
hero's  day-dreams  came  a  summons  to  active  service:  he  was 
deputed  to  bear  despatches  to  Lord  Nelson.     He  read  his  orders 
with  conflicting  feelings,  at  once  eager  to  re-mingle  in  the  glorious 
strife  of  war,  and  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  sunshine  of  love. 
His  first  impiilse  was  naturally  to  seek  Elizabeth,  to  communicate 
his  approaching  departure,  and  to  learn  his  fate.     To  his  great 
suiprise,  and  for  the  very  first  time,  he  was  informed  that  Major 
Townsend  was  absent.    "Was  Mrs.  Townsend  at  home?"    "No," 
he  was  told,  "  She  had  accompanied  the  Major ;  they  had  set  out 
early  that  morning  by  the  mail-coach  for  a  long  journey  on 
particular  business."    Vanderblitzen  then  asked,  "  Could  he  not 
see  Miss  Wentworth  ?  surely  she  also  had  not  departed  V  "  No ; 
Miss  Wentworth  was  at  home,  but  was  not  very  well,  and  had 
given  orders  if  any  one  called,  to  say  she  was  sorry  she  could 
not  see  them."    Vanderblitzen  turned  away,  with  the  decided 
impression  that  he  was  a  very  ill-used  person — ill-used  by  some- 
one, but  he  could  not  precisely  define  who  that  someone  was.  How 
he  wished  in  that  moment  for  Lovel — Lovel  so  happy  in  expedients, 
so  fertile  in  invention  !     How  triumphantly  he  would  bear  him 
through  his  difficulties.  But,  alas,  Lovel  was  absent;  he  had  gone 
home  to  his  family.  "Tell  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Vanderblitzen, 
returning  to  the  door,  "that  I  have  called  to  take  leave,  as  I  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean  to-morrow."  He  spoke  loudly,  on  purpose  that 
his  voice  might  reach  Elizabeth;  then  remembering  the  very 
strong  friendship  which  he  had  contracted  for  Snap,  the  Major's 
favourite  old  dog,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  house  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  kennel,  perhaps  not  without  a  latent  hope  that  he 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elizabeth,  or  at  least  give  her  time  to 
relent,  should  she  feel  so  inclined,  after  hearing  that  he  was  so  soon 
to  depai;t.    Elizabeth  was  seated  in  a  room  which  had  a  very  low 
window.    Her  back  was  turned,  and  her  head  rested  on  her  hand 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  while  her  long  chestnut  curls,  which  she 
still  wore  round  her  as  in  earlier  days,  almost  veiled  her  figure. 
The  ruffled  spirit  of  Vanderblitzen  calmed  down  wonderfully  as  lift 
stood  still  and  gazed  at  her.  Long  he  might  have  stood  there  con- 
templa.ting  the  unconscious  girl,  had  not  the  dog's  bark  of  friendly 
recogiiition  made  her  start,  and  turn  suddenly  round.    To  avoid 
speaking  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  affected  and 
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unnatural,  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth  was  in  all  things  true  to 
nature.   The  window  was  partially  open. 
.   "  Elizabeth !  Miss  Wentworth !  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  " 
exclaimed  Nicholas ;  ''  to-morrow  I  go  whence  I  shall  perchance 
never  return ! " 

Elizabeth  Wentworth  did  not  speak,  but  silently  put  her  hand 
inhis,  through  the  window,  while  with  the  other  she  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  May  I  not  come  in  ? "  asked  Nicholas  very  persuasively, 
"  only  for  a  few  minutes  ?  Perchance  we  shaJl  never  meet 
agam ! " 

"  No,  don't  come  in,"  said  Elizabeth,  trying  to  speak  oom<* 
posedly.  "  Major  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  are  absent,  you  know, 
Their  journey  was  very  sudden,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  me 
alone.  I  don't  think  they  would  like  me  to  receive  anyone 
when  they  were  away,  and  I  owe  them  so  much  (so  much  more 
than  I  can  ever  tell)  that  every  right  feeling  ought  to  make  me 
conform  to  their  wishes." 

"  You  know  we  sail  to-morrow.  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Van- 
derbUtzen. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Elizabeth,  but  with  an  unsteady  voice 

"  And  you  surely  never  thought  I  could  depart  without  a 
word  of  fetrewell  from  you !  or  if  you  did,  you  little  knew  my 
heart.  0,  Elizabeth,  by  your  father's  sacred  memory,  by  this 
httle  memorial  of  your  past  kindness,"  he  continued,  showing 
the  little  talisman  he  always  wore,  "  tell  me  that  you  have  re- 
cognised in  me  the  wanderer  to  whose  wants  you  once  minis- 
tered like  an  angel  of  pity,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  not  in- 
different to  his  fate ! " 

"  Indifferent  ?  0,  no,  believe  me,  I  never  could  be  indifferent 
to  anyone  in  whom  my  father  was  interested,  and  you,  though 
he  knew  you  so  briefly,  he  never  forgot.  If  I  have  not 
seemed  to  recognise  you,  Mr.  Vanderblitzen,  it  was  only  from 
an  apprehension  that  you  might  for  obvious  reasons  wish  the 
contrary ;  and  besides,  if  I  had  mentioned  you  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, it  would  have  involved  explanations  "v^hich  I  thought 
you  would  rather  not  have  given.  "Yes,  I  long  ago  recognised 
you ;  indeed,  I  suspected  your  identity  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
and  your  voice  I  knew  directly.  Besides,  I  soon  spied  my 
little  ring  on  your  finger,  and  thotlgh  I  offered  it  to  you  from 
very  different  motives,  I  was  pleased  to  see  you  had  preserved 
it  in  remembrance  of  our  brief  acquaintance  and  friendship." 

All  this  while,  dear  reader,  I  daresay  you  will  be  much 
struck  with  our  heroine's  little  inconsistency  (which  never,  to 
speak  truth,  occurred  to  herself)  that  to  converse  with  a  hand- 
some young  ofScer  through  a  low  parlour  window,  shaded  with 
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green  leaves,  was  not  moch  more  coirect  Uian  to  admit  him  to 
take  a  chair  within,  where  he  might  have  talked  and  she  lis- 
tened with  greater  ease,  bat,  of  coarse,  the  thought  never  came 
into  Elizabeth's  head,  nor  did  it  glance  into  that  of  Vander- 
blitzen. 

^  And  cold  friendship  is  all  I  am  to  bear  with  me  as  a  conso- 
lation,'* said  he  dejectedly;  ''Elizabeth  Wentworth,  yon  are 
nnsophisticated,  qnite  nnread  in  the  world's  ways,  bat  still 
yon  most  have  known  fix>m  the  first,  aye,  from  the  first  hour 
of  onr  meeting,  that  I  loved  yon  fondly;  yon  most  have  seen 
with  what  onboanded  joy  I  met  you  after  long  years,  daring 
which  I  had  lived  on  yonr  memory,  and  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  again.  And  knowing  all  this,  EUzabeth,  you  tidk  to  me  of 
Mendship!  From  a  heartless  woman  of  the  world  I  might  ex- 
pect such  a  return,  from  yon  it  annihilates  me ! " 

There  was  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure  in  Elizabeth's  £Eice, 
but  the  deepest  grief,  as  she  listened  to  Vanderblitzen ;  her  only 
reply  was  a  shower  of  tears.  Her  weeping  and  silence  raised 
his  hopes.  Her  hand  still  rested  unreluctantly  in  his,  he  ven- 
tured to  draw  her  towards  him,  but  Elizabeth  gently  pot 
him  back  and  withdrew  a  few  steps,  saying,  in  a  smothc^ 
voice, 

''Ton  have  come  too  late!  my  heart  pleads  for  you,  bat 
honour  and  duty  alike  bid  me  resist  your  words  and  its  plead- 
ings.   I  am  engaged." 

"But  you  love  me,  Elizabeth  I  you  love  me,  I  feel  that  you 
do !  Honour  and  duty  cannot  bind  you  to  another  while  your 
heart  is  mine  I  This  rash  engagement  must  be  broken,  you  are 
mine*  mine  only,  since  your  heart  declares. in  my  favour.  I 
would  make  good  my  claims  against  a  world  in  arms  I" 

''  But  not  against  the  son  of  your  friend  and  of  my  benefac- 
tor ! "  said  Elizabeth. 

'*  How  ?  Major  Townsend's  son  !  then  all  is  lost  indeed ! "  ex- 
claimed Nicholas  despairingly. 

"  No,"  said  Elizabeth  gently,  "  all  is  not  lost,  honour  remains. 
You  must  listen  to  its  voice.  Love  is  all  in  life  to  woman,  ab- 
solutely all;  but'man  can  pursue  a  thousand  paths  that  lead  him 
to  consolation  such  as  we  can  never  find.  Before  you,  Van- 
derblitzen, is  a  career  of  glory  and  distinction.  You  have  eneigj 
and  ambition,  they  will  bear  you  onward  and  upward,  ever 
rising !  For  you  are  reserved  the  crown  of  valour,  the  smiles  of 
beauty,  for  me —  But  I  will  not  pain  you  more ;  farewell  I 
foreweU!" 

"Not  yet!  not  yet!  we  cannot  part  thus!"  said  Nicholas. 
"  But  tell  me  at  least  how  this  engagement  was  formed ;  it  passes 
my  comprehension.     This  man  has  your  plighted  faith,  thougb 
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not  your  heart !  I  never  could  have  believed  you  would  have 
given  the  one  without  the  other !  it  is  the  act  of  a  world- 
ling ! " 

"Alas!"  replied  Elizabeth,  "I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell 
you.  When  my  dear  father  died  he  had  nothing  to^leave  me 
but  an  unsullied  name.  I  was  cast  on  the  wide  world,  and 
but  for  the  benevolence  of  Major  Townsend  (an  old  companion- 
in-arms  of  my  father's)  I  must  have  perished  for  want,  or  been 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  seeking  a  maintenance  by  the 
work  of  my  hands.  But  he —  I  can  never  tell  all  he  and 
Mrs.  Townsend  did  to  console  and  support  the  orphan  in  her 
utter  bereavement.  They  took  me  immediately  to  their  hearts 
and  home,  and  have  been  the  tenderest  of  parents  to  me 
since.  Edward  Townsend,  their  only  son,  was  at  home  for  the 
first  sis  months  of  my  residence  with  them.  He  was  three 
years  my  senior.  In  many  things  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  my- 
self, but  we  were  naturally  much  together.  He  conceived  a 
great  partiality  for  me,  his  parents  looked  on  and  approved,  and  I 
—forgive  me,  Vanderblitzen,  but  I  must  speak  frankly — I  mistook 
friendship  and  gratitude  for  love,  and  promised  to  be  his  wife 
at  some  future  period.  Soon  after  that  he  received  his  com- 
mission ;  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  where  he  will  be 
for  some  years  to  come.     Much  may  happen  in  that  time." 

"Yes,  much,  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Nicholas  bitterly,  "I 
may,  and  probably  shall,  fall  in  battle.  Mine  is  generally  the 
post  of  honour,  but  it  is  also  that  of  peril" 

"  But  you  will  not  needlessly  expose  yourself  ? "  said  Eliza- 
beth anxiously. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ? " 

"  For  my  sake,''  Elizabeth  would  have  said,  but  she  checked 
herself,  and  replied,  "  We  have  no  right  to  throw  away  heed- 
lessly the  lives  which  God  has  given  us." 

"  Mine  has  been  one  long  series  of  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments," said  Nicholas,  "  I  hope  for  nothing  else ;  but  I  have 
uo  right  to  complain,  for  many — ^indeed,  most  of  them — ^liave 
been  merited.  Farewell,  then,  Elizabeth,  time  admonishes  me 
that  my  presence  is  requireii  on  board ;  we  weigh  anchor 
early.  This  is  an  abrupt,  a  cruel  conclusion  to  the  brightest 
dream  man  ever  had,  the  very  brightest  ever  nourished  through 
long  years;  but  I  will  try  to  endure  my  disappointment,  and  to 
live  for  glory,  since  love  is  denied  me,"  Still,  though  he  had 
said  farewell,  he  lingered  at  the  casement.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  deep  grief  which  Elizabeth  Wentworth  artlessly 
evinced.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  farewell.  She 
clung  to  those  last  precious  moments  in  a  way  which,  while  it 
convinced  her  lover  of  the  strength  of  her  attachment,  redoubled 
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his  regret  at  losing  her.  "  You  love  me,  Elizabeth,  and  yet 
sacrifice  me  to  one  you  cannot  love!"  exclaimed  Nicholas 
vehemently. 

"  O,  no,  no ! "  sobbed  Elizabeth,  "  not  to  him,  but  to  duty. 
Do  not,  do  not,  make  me  add  ingratitude  to  faithlessness !  I 
have  no  strength  to  resist  your  words.  Think  of  my  generous 
benefactor,  and  all  I  owe  him  ! " 

It  was  only  after  a  hard  struggle  that  Vanderblitzen  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  himself  away  from  Miss  Wentworth,  and  that 
with  a  despairing  heart. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  HERO. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  just  as  day  broke,  the  Admiral  of 
the  British  fleet  was  seen  walking  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  deep 
thought.   Great  men  always  have  their  moments  of  superstition, 
their  persuasion  that  *'  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
him."      For  the  nurture  of  such  feelings,  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion and  strong  feelings  of  Horatio  Nelson  peculiarly  fitted 
him ;  and  on  this,  the  great  and  crowning  day  of  his  existence, 
his  presentiments  thickened  on  him.     He  knew  as  surely  as 
though  a  voice  had  revealed  it  to  him,  that  this  day  was  to 
bring  him  the  most  glorious   of  all  his  triumphs,  or  death! 
perhaps    both!    light    blew   the   western  breeze,  while  the 
British  fleet  bore  majestically  onward.    The  Victory,  whose  veiy 
name  was   a  presentiment,  led  a  line  of  thirteen   ships,  the 
Royal  Sovereign  one  of  fourteen,  for  in  two  lines    the   fleet 
was  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.     Nelson  was  in  spirits,  but  wore 
not  the  same  exulting  look  which  had  lit  up  his  face  when 
entering  on  the  strife  of  Aboukir,  or  that  of  Copenhagen.    The 
plan  of  defence  prepared  by  the  enemy  under  the  command  of 
a  great  admiral,  and  an  excellent  seaman,  Villeneuve,  was  such 
as  to  exact  even  the  admiration  of  Nelson.    He  felt  he  was 
now  about  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  worthy  of  him,  who  was 
evidently  prepared  for  a  trial  of  strength.    The  heroic  Admiral 
looked  on  the  manceuvres  of  the  enemy  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  on  those  of  his  own  fleet ;  of  victory  he  was  assured,  but 
he  did  not  desire  an  easy  triumph,  he  would  earn  his  laurels 
before  he  wore  them.      "How  many  of  their  fleet  should  we 
capture,  think  you,  Blackwood,  to  entitle  us  to  claim  a  victory  ? " 
asked  Nelson.   "  Fourteen,  my  lord,"  replied  Captain  Blackwood 
quickly ;  "  fourteen  prizes  we  might  reckon  gloriouB.**    "  1  stoB 
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not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty,"  said  Nelson.  Scarcely 
had  these  words  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  Admiral,  than  tlie 
glorious  signal  ran  through  the  fleet,  *'  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty ! "  Like  an  electric  spark  it  shot  through 
every  heart,  but  kindled  there  a  fire  of  courage  that  no  peril 
could  quench.  "  Now,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  "  now  I  can  do  no 
more ;  we  must  trust  to  the  great  disposer  of  all  events,  and  to 
the  justice  of  our  cause ;  I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity 
of  doing  my  duty."  Unfortunately,  the  conspicuous  dress  of 
the  great  Admiral  made  him  a  marked  object  to  the  enemy's 
riflemen.  .  This  was  foreseen  by  his  friends.  He  wore  his 
Admirars  frock-coat,  and  on  his  breast  four  jewelled  stars  of 
the  orders  he  had  won.  None,  however,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  replied  to  the 
entreaties  addressed  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from  rendering 
himself  thus  conspicuous,  "  In  honour  I  won  them,  and  in 
honour  I  will  die  with  them."  Alas,  how  prophetic  were  those 
words!  As  a  last  resource,  Captain  Blackwood  and  Captain 
Hardy  so  earnestly  represented  to  him  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing as  long  out  of  action  as  possible,  that  Nelson  reluctantly 
consented  to  allow  the  Leviathan  and  Temeraire  to  pass  ahead 
of  him.  But  Nelson  was  wont  to  be  the  foremost,  and  even 
now,  the  ruling  passion  asserted  its  supremacy ;  not  a  sail  of 
the  Victory  would  he  allow  to  be  furled,  and  of  necessitj-  she 
pressed  forward,  while  he  smiled  exultingly  as  he  saw  the 
impossibility  of  his  late  orders  being  fulfilled ;  foremost  he  must 
be !  Not  long  before,  a  young  officer  had  come  on  board  the 
Victory,  bearing  a  message  to  the  Admiral.  After  delivering 
his  message  and  receiving  his  instructions,  he  still  lingered. 
"  Those  are  all  your  instructions.  Lieutenant  Vanderblitzen," 
said  the  Admiral. 

"  I  know  it,  my  lord,  but — " 

'•  Have  you  anything  to  ask  of  me,  sir  ? " 

'*  Yes,  my  lord ;  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  invol- 
untarily displeased  you.*' 

"Dipleased  me,  young  man ! "  exclaimed  Nelson,  warmly 
shaking  VanderbUtzen's  hand,  "  Never  !  You  have  always  been 
all  a  British  seaman  should  be,  both  for  bravery  and  conduct,  and 
to-day  you  will  win  your  second  epaulette ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Displease  me!  Why,  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  you  inter- 
posed yourself  between  me  and  destruction,  and  Nelson  is 
neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful.  We  shall  never  meet  again,  I 
believe,  but  if  we  do  not,  bear  in  mind  that  I  entirely  and 
thoroughly  approve  of  your  conduct  and  spirit,  and  hope  that 
both  will  meet  the  recomper\se  they  deserve.  You  are  an 
honour  to  your  profession,  sir."    So  saying,  Nelson  once  more 
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cordially  shook  hands  with  Vanderblitzen,  and  turned  to  speak 
to  Captain  Hardy,  Vanderblitzen,  satisfied  in  listening  to 
praise  from  Nelson,  nevertheless  felt  that  satisfaction  consider- 
ably damped  by  those  sad  words,  "  We  shall  never  meet  again," 
and  while  he  could  keep  him  in  view,  he  bent  a  fixed,  mournful 
gaze  on  his  beloved  hero.  "  Had  destiny  but  allowed  me  the 
happiness  and  privilege  of  fighting  and  falling  at  his  side,  I 
should  be  happy ! "  he  murmured ;  "  but  no,  all  my  heart's  first 
wishes  are  crushed  !  Perhaps  it  is  well.  Still,  I  will  do  as  he 
bade  me,  and  win  my  step.  He  said  I  ought  to  have  had  it  after 
Copenhagen.  But  never  to  see  him  again  1  the  thought  is  un- 
bearable ;  thus  do  I  ever  lose  those  I  love!"  No  longer  could 
our  hero's  straining  eyes  distinguish  the  form  of  Nelson;  he 
sprung  up  the  side  of  his  own  vessel,  and  soon,  in  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  the  scene,  his  spirits  rallied ;  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Admiral,  and  of  Elizabeth,  were  strangely  mingled 
in  his  heart,  but  he  bore  his  part  nobly  that  day,  and  fulfilled 
the  injunctions  of  Nelson  by  winning  his  second  epaulette, 
though  he  received  a  severe  wound. 

To  return  to  the  battle.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  a  sight  worth 
living  for,  when  the  magnificent  fleet  of  Britain  bore  down  on 
that  of  Villeneuve,  which  awaited  the  onset  in  calm  grandeur; 
their  numerous  three-deckers,  with  their  snowy  sails,  gleaming 
brightly  in  the  fervour  of  a  noon-day  sun.  About » mid-day 
they  opened  their  fire.  Not  long  after.  Nelson  despatched 
Blackwood  and  another  commander  to  their  own  vessels,  with 
an  admonition  to  be  conveyed  as  they  passed  along  to  every 
captain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  to  remember  that  he  depended 
on  their  exertions  ;  but  that  if  the  orders  issued  could  not  be 
strictly  fulfilled,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  close  immediately  with 
the  enemy,  they  must  follow  their  own  judgement ;  in  fact, 
might  adopt  any  course  which  would  bring  them  into  close 
action,  and  as  Nelson  concluded  his  orders,  he  added  once  more 
those  prophetic  words  of  doom,  "I  shall  never  see  you  again!" 
*'  0  yes,  my  lord,  you  will ! "  exclaimed  Captain  Blackwood, "  I 
shall  find  you  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes,  the  twenty  you 
predicted."  "  You  will  find  the  fleet  in  possession  of  them,  sir," 
said  Nelson. 

Captain  Blackwood  departed;  he  too  felt  a  presentiment  of 
England's  coming  loss,  and  gazed  a  sad  farewell.  ^  "  See  how 
that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action!" 
exclaimed  Nelson  exultingly,  for  his  generous  heart  was  « 
great  a  stranger  to  envy  as  to  fear.  CoUingwood,  in  the  -Boyfl' 
Sovereign,  had  got  first  in  the  fierce  conflict.  "  What  would  not 
Nelson  give  to  be  here ! "  was  ColUngwood's  exclamation  at  the 
same  moment.    Alas,  but  too  soon  Nelson  had  the  post  be  most 
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loved— the  most  daring,  and  the  most  ptrilouS.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action,  a  ball  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubtable  struck 
him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  he  fell  on  the  spot  still  wet  with 
the  blood  of  his  secretary  and  friend.  "  They  have  done  for  me 
at  last,  Hardy ! "  he  gasped,  for  the  pain  of  the  wound  was  most 
exquisite. 

"I  hope  not  1 "  said  Captain  Hardy  earnestly,  and  his  whole 
frame  shaking  with  agitation.  Not  so  was  the  death-stricken 
hero ;  as  they  were  carrying  him  below,  he  preserved  the  utmost 
coolness ;  he  remarked,  "  the  tiller-ropes  have  not  been  replaced, 
let  new  ones  be  rove,"  then,  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  face, 
and  those  fatal  stars  which  had  cost  him  so  dearly,  he  became 
silent,  lest  his  crew  should  recognise  him  and  be  disheartened. 
On  examination  of  his  wound,  it  was  immediately  perceived 
that  it  was  mortal ;  he  had  known  it,  and  was  quite  prepared  to 
hear  his  own  opinion  confirmed.  "  Leave  me,  sir,"  said  he  to 
the  surgeon,  who  still  hung  over  him,  "  Leave  me,  sir ;  I  thank 
you  for  your  care,  but  devote  yourself  to  those  to  whom  you 
may  be  of  real  use." 

Death  was  now  rapidly  approaching ;  the  mortal  frame  was 
giving  way,  but  the  great  spirit  that  had  never  known  fear  was 
alive  and  energetic.  Still  the  watchful  ear  listened,  and  as  the 
triumphant  shout  of  his  brave  crew  reached  him — for  as  each 
ship  struck  her  colours,  the  Victori/s  men  sent  up  a  shout  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  sky,  a  light  like  immortal  sunshine  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  dying  Nelson,  and  as  the  last,  the  loudest 
peal  of  exultation  for  the  final  triumph  rose,  the  great  soul 
burst  its  clay  fetters,  and  the  darling  hero  of  Englsmd  was  no 
more. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VANDEKBLITZEN  REVISITS  ENGLAND  AS  A  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  BRITISH 

NAVY. 

Our  hero  had  indeed  succeeded  in  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  felt  very  natural  exultation  in 
the  prospect  of  the  reward  which  awaited  him ;  but  his  exulta- 
tion was  blended  with  the  most  mournful  feelings  when  he  re- 
membered that  the  great  man  who  had  urged  and  inspirited  him 
to  seek  distinction,  might  now  never  witness  the  fruition  of  his 
teaching  and  exhortations.  His  triumphs  were  destined  to  be 
lonely ;  Elizabeth  Wentworth  he  dared  not  approach,  to  fling 
his  laurels  at  her  feet ;  Captain  Warren,  his  old  commander 
and  friend,  was  gone,  long  since,  to  that  world  where  the  petty 
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contentions  of  earth  and  their  attendant  successes  go  byaveiy 
diflFerent  name  to  that  of  a  glorious  victory ;  and  Frank  Weston, 
the  merry,  sparkling  Frank  Weston,  his  generous  and  devoted 
friend,  was  a  French  prisoner.  To  his  own  country  and  his 
own  kindred  he  could  not  turn  for  sympathy  and  congratula- 
tion, the  first  he  had  relinquished,  the  latter  had  cast  him  off. 
Altogether,  never  was  a  triumphant  man,  or  at  least  one  who 
had  shared  in  and  contributed  to  a  great  triumph,  so  little  dis- 
posed to  self-congratulation  as  Vanderblitzen.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  great  sufferer,  his  health  was  considerably  impaired,  in- 
deed, appeared  shattered  by  his  recent  wounds,  and  on  arriving 
in  England  he  had  no  one  to  greet  him  but  Lovel,  who  hastened 
to 'meet  him  at  the  place  of  disembarkation,  and  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  to  his  own  house  near  London.  There  he  was 
watched  over  by  his  eccentric  but  kind  friend  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  in  which  his  three  amiable  daughters  shared.  Lovel 
had  told  them  Captain  Vanderblitzen  was  an  old  friend  to  whom 
he  had  been  under  obligations,  and  as  they  knew  nothing  of 
their  father's  past  career,  they  never  guessed  the  nature  of  the 
obligation.  Lovel  had  told  them,  moreover,  that  they  must  try 
to  repay  their  father's  debt  by  the  most  careful  nursing  of  the 
invalid,  and  that,  for  so  interesting  a  sufferer,  was  no  very  dis- 
agreeable task.  Mr.  Lovel  had  foreseen,  however,  that  it  might 
prove  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore  had  taken  pains  to  impress 
on  his  daughters'  minds,  that  the  wounded  hero  of  Trafalgar 
was,  and  had  been  for  years,  desperately  in  love,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  least  hope  for  any  fair  one  who  made  an  attempt, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  supplant  the  object  of  his  adoration^  whose 
shrine  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

VANDERBLITZEN  MEETS  WITH  AN  OBJECT  WHO  CONSOLES  HIM,  AND 

RECOVERS  HIS  SPIRITS. 

Our  hero,  under  the  kind  care  of  the  amiable  sisters,  was  visibly 
progressing  towards  convalescence.  He  still,  however,  retained 
that  degree  of  pallor  and  gentle  melancholy  of  aspect,  which 
rendered  him  more  than  ever  interesting.  He  had  frequently 
been  wounded,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  scar  on  his  broad 
white  forehead,  which  he  bore  about  with  him  as  a  memento  of 
his  first  encounter  with  a  Frenchman,  his  fine  countenance  was 
unimpaired,  and  he  was  still  remarkable  for  that  fresh  young 
look  which  had  ever  been  his  characteristic.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  go  out  and  take  the  air,  and  earnestly  longed  for  the 
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opportumty  of  reaching  Plymouth,  for  though  he  meant  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  entering  Elizabeth's  presence,  he  resolved 
that  the  strictest  honour  could  not  prohibit  his  inquiring  after 
her  welfare,  and  gazing  on  those  scenes  endeared  to  him  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  in  her  society. 
That  desire  once  accomplished,  and  a  peep  at  dear  old  Lyncross 
he  thought  would  satisfy  him,  and  then  he  hoped  to  be  enabled 
to  return  to  his  professional  duties,  though  they  would  never  be 
what  they  had  been,  now  that  the  brave  spirit  which  had  ani- 
mated the  whole  of  his  followers  to  emulation,  had  for  ever  passed 
away.  How  many  girls  envied  Maria  Lovel  her  supposed  con- 
quest, as  Vanderblitzen  walked  out  by  her  side.  It  was  on  one 
of  those  occasions  that  he  met  an  old  gentleman,  disabled  by 
paralysis,  who  was  dmwn  along  in  a  Bath  chair.  Beside  him 
walked  a  young  lady,  whose  hand  rested  on  the  chair  as  she  bent 
down  ever  and  anon  to  speak  to  the  invalid.  She  wore  a  veil, 
and  a  thick  one  too,  but  Love's  eyes  can  pierce  the  thickest 
veil,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  Vanderblitzen  darted  for- 
ward, "  Elizabeth . — Miss  Wentworth ! " 

"  My  excellent  friend  Vanderblitzen ! "  cried  the  Major  (for 
he  was  the  invalid)  and  forgetting  his  paralysed  limbs,  he  was 
actually  making  futile  efforts  to  leave  the  chair.  "  We  heard  of 
all  your  grand  doings  and  promotion," continued  he ;  "a  glorious 
fellow.  Nelson,  though  he  wasn't  a  soldier.  But  why  didn't  you 
come  to  tell  your  old  friends  of  your  success  and  honours? 
Who  coidd  have  rejoiced  more  ?  But  I  forgot,  we  had  left  the 
old  place,  and  of  course  you  couldn't  find  us  out.  How  pleased 
Mrs.  Townsend  will  "be  to  see  you !  We're  just  expecting  our 
boy  home ;  but  you  see  I'm  in  a  miserable  condition.  My  last 
march  over,  eh,  sir  ?    What  do  you  think  about  it  ? " 

Between  regretting  Major  Townsend's  affliction,  and  looking 
eagerly  at  Elizabeth's  face,  from  which  the  colour  came  and 
went  so  quickly  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  left  in  his  mind 
that  her  feelings  were  unchanged,  whatever  her  position  might 
be,  Vanderblitzen  found  it  very  difficult  to  gather  his  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  reply  to  the  Major  in  a  becoming  manner.  At 
last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  making  as  proper  a  speech  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  even  in  bringing  his  old  friends 
acquainted  with  his  new  friend,  Maria  Lovel.  Maria  thought 
Miss  Wentworth's  greeting  cold,  she  would  not  have  marveUed 
much  had  she  known  the  devoted  attachment  she  bore  to  Van- 
derblitzen, and  the  jealous  fear  she  had  conceived  that  Maria 
had  succeeded  in  effacing  her  image  from  his  heart.  Vander- 
blitzen had  firmly  resolved  to  avoid  Elizabeth,  should  they  ever 
meet,  but  now  when  they  had  met,  his  resolves  had  melted  like 
snow-flakes,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  Major  Townsend's  invita- 
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tion  to  dine  with  him  the  same  day.  They  were  actually  near 
neighbours  of  the  Lovels,  though  they  were  quite  strangers  to 
each  other.  When  Vanderblitzen  kept  his  appointment,  Eliza- 
beth Wentworth  scarcely  let  her  hand  rest  a  moment  in  his, 
uttered  but  a  few  cold,  measured  words,  and  then  left  him  alone 
with  her  adopted  father.  "  And  this  is  her  greeting  after  so  long 
and  painful  a  separation,"  he  thought,  "  after  all  I  have  suflTered, 
and  the  perils  I  have  passed  through.  No,  I  was  deceived  by 
her  apparent  emotion  to-day.  She  never  loved  me.  Are  all 
women  false  ?  If o ;  Juana  was  true  through  life  and  in  death 
to  the  lover  of  her  choice,  but  there  was  only  one  Juana."  The 
old  Major  had  grown  more  talkative  since  his  affliction;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  restraint  laid  on  some  members  had  given  to 
that  one  usually  denominated  "  unruly,"  a  superabundant  power 
of  action ;  whether  it  were  so  or  not.  Major  Townsend  talked 
nearly  as  much  as  any  old  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms.  On 
finding  himself  alone  with  our  hero  he  began  and  continued  very 
much  to  the  following  effect,  taking  his  text  from  Elizabeth, 
who  had  but  just  closed  the  door  : — "  Poor  girl !  she  has  just 
had  a  most  severe  and  undeserved  disappointment,  but  she  has 
borne  up  under  it  beautifully,  most  wonderfully ;  certainly  she 
must  have  some  inward  support  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  You 
look  surprised,  sir ;  no  wonder,  but  you  will  look  still  more  sur- 
prised, and  indignant,  too,  when  I  tell  you  (I  don't  mind  telling 
you  anything.  Captain  Vanderblitzen),  yes,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  hear,  sir,  that  the  man  who  has  deceived  and  disappointed 
Elizabeth  Wentworth  is  my  son  !  Yes,  sir,  my  own  son !  'but 
as  he  is  such,  I  am  sure  you  won't  say  anything  unhandsome 
of  him,  anything  which  lus  father  should  not  hear.  But,  sir,  if 
he  were  not  my  son,  and  if  I  had  the  use  of  my  arm,  I  would— 
but  it's  no  use  talking.  Only  to  think  that  after  their  long  en- 
gagement and  attachment  he  has — ^yes,  sir,  he  actually  has  made 
a  thousand  paltry  excuses,  wrung  a  consent  from  poor  Bessie  to 
break  off  the  engagement,  and  has  married — ^yes,  actually  married 
her  rival !  You  start,  Captain  Vanderblitzen  !  no  wonder.  You 
clasp  your  hands  in  astonishment !  I  am  not  surprised ;  you 
never  could  have  guessed  this;  and  she,  poor  girl!  though 
broken-hearted,  bears  it  all  so  nobly,  defends  the  fellow  instead 
of  expressing  indignation,  and  is  even  so  generous  as  to  declare 
that  she  and  his  wife  will  be  great  friends — for  he  is  coming 
home  with  her;  she  never  will  be  a  daughter  to  me,  as  she 
has  taken  poor  Bessie's  place.  Poor  Bess  ! "  repeated  the  Major, 
"  I  have  not  seen  a  cloud  or  a  tear  on  her  face  all  through  this 
business  till  this  morning.  By-the-bye,  Captain,  who  was  that 
pretty  girl  you  wfere  gallanting  when  we  met  you  ?  Elizabeth 
says  she  is  sure  you  are  engaged  to  her," 
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"0  no !  indeed,  indeed  I  am  not ! "  exclaimed  Vanderblitzen 
with  great  vehemence.    Just  then   came  ifi  Mrs.  Townsend, 
with  a  thousand  warm  welcomes  and  kind  speeches,  all  of  which 
came  straight  from  the  heart.    Elizabeth  came  too,  but  looked 
grave,  and  wore  an  air  of  sadness  which  she  vainly  tried  to 
conceal    "  Dont't  think  of  him  ! "  whispered  the  Major  in  her 
ear,  in  a  voice  which,  intended  to  be   confidential,  actually 
reached  Nicholas,  but  then  he  had  the  Indian  quickness  of  ear. 
He  could  not  repress  a  smile,  and  Elizabeth  coloured  deeply,  at 
once  for  the  major's  words  and  for  the  look  of  Vanderblitzen 
which  displeased  her.    After  dinner  the  old  gentleman  would 
hear  Trafalgar  fought  over  again,  and  while  Vanderblitzen  was 
indulging  Mm  with  a  most  animated  recital,  he  dropped  asleep,  as 
was  his  wont  in  the  evening.     Mrs.  Wentworth  by  a  strange 
coincidence  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  Elizabeth,  forgetful 
of  good  breeding,  was  about  to  follow  her.     She  could  not 
divine  the  cause  of  Vanderblitzen's  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and 
though  he  seemed  to  her  more  charming  than  ever,  she  was 
rather  hurt  by  his  merriment.    "  I  know  all  you  are  thinking 
of !      Yes,  every  syllable,  Elizabeth  dearest ! "   he    exclaimed, 
darting  after  her.  "  You  told  me  once  that  only  honour  and  duty 
separated  us ;  the  barriers  they  had  raised  are  now  removed,  and 
I  may  claim  my  own ;  for  I  really  believe  that  however  little 
my  merit  may  be,  I  hope  I  am  not  too  confident,  that  you  are 
as  unaltered  in  feeling  as  myself.     Speak  to  me,  dearest  one  1 
Are  you  not  still  mine  ? "  he  added,  so  persuasively,  that  had 
not  her  heart  been  already  his,  she  must  have  given  it  to  him 
then.    And  Elizabeth  had  no  petty  arts  that  would  teach  her 
to  conceal  her  real  feelings  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  conquest, 
or  enhancing  its  value.      Frankly  and  ingenuously,  but  with 
her  own  peculiar  modest  grace,  she  confessed  how  truly  and  how 
long  she  had  loved  VanderbUtzen,  even,  she  believed,  but  she 
was  not  quite  sure,  from  the  hour  when  her  little  ring  had  first 
circled  his  finger.    She  told  him  too  what  a  relief  it  had  been 
to  her  when  Edward  Townsend    had  written,  and   humbly 
acknowledging  his  fault,  besought  her  pardon,  that  he  had  tried 
to  win  her  love  while  he  was  t.oo  young  to  know  the  nature  of 
his  own  feelings,  but  that  now  he  loved  another.    Still  he  would 
fulfil  the  engagement  that  bound  him  to  Elizabeth  if  she  so 
willed  it.    How  joyfully  had  she  written  to  him,  to  tell  him  he 
was  free,  and  that  she  sent  him  a  sister's  blessing.    All  this 
Elizabeth  repeated  to  her  glad,  happy  lover,  and  more,  that  she 
had  thought  of,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  him  unceasingly  dur- 
ing his  late  dangers,  had  heard  of  his  successes  with  as  much 
pride  as  pleasure,  and  that  she  had  met  him  again  after  their 
long  separation  with  a  glad  heart,  whose  joyous  pulse  had  only 
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been  momentarily  suspended  by  the  passing  fear  that  he  had 
given  his  faith  to  another.  "  Never  have  I  loved  another  I " 
exclaimed  Nicholas,  and  no  doubt  he  was  right,  for  whatever 
romancers  and  ballad-makers  may  tell  us,  "  the  last  love  is  the 
true  one ! " 

Indulgent  reader !  you  that  have  followed  our  hero  through 
his  adventures  with  kindly  interest,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
his  union  with  Elizabeth  Wentworth  was  particularly  happy, 
and    that    his    professional  career  was   eminently  successfuL 
Furthermore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  after  soothing  the 
infirm  age,  and  closing  the  eyes  of  her  adopted  parents,  and 
paying  the  grateful  tribute  to  their  memory  which  their  worth 
deserved,  Elizabeth  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  her 
to  his  aged  parents,  to  whom  he  was  now  completely  reconciled, 
and  from  whom  it  appeared  he  had  been  basely  estranged  by 
the  designs  and  bold  forgeries  of  his  cousin.    His  turpitude  had, 
however,  been  discovered,  and  Providence  had  taken  retribution 
into  its  own  hands.     He  had  gone  to  that  world  where  sub- 
terfuge is  unmasked  and  villany  pays  with  large  interest  its 
long  scores  with  conscience.    Vanderblitzen  was  too  generous 
to  war  with  the  dead,  and  too  happy  to  be  unforgiving.     It  was 
with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  delight  that  our  hero  found  himself 
once   more   treading  the   shores  of  his  native  land,  his   still 
beloved  America.    Some  of  his  friends  at  first  looked  on  him 
coldly,  in  consequence  of  his  having  served  in  the  navy  of  the 
mother  country,  but  he  soon  disarmed  their  prejudices,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  he  was  stiU  a  true-hearted 
son  of  the  Onion.    Vanderblitzen  found  Jefferson  littlewood 
living,  and  flourishing  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New 
York.    He  was  a  bachelor,   the  world  said,  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  his  first  love,  Meta  Van  Eichter,  but  his  own  heart 
knew  better.    He  had  loved  again,  well  and  deeply,  loved  in  the 
Southern  island,  and  the  heart  he  had  coveted  had  been  given 
to  his  friend  Vanderblitzen,  who,  all  unconscious  of  the  truth, 
had  offered  his  worship  at  another  shrine.    In  his  first  love 
Jefferson   had    been    the    rival    of  Nicholas,  in   his   second, 
Nicholas  had  rivalled  him,  but  he  was  equally  generous,  and  the 
friends  met  with  all  their  old  cordiality.     Time  had  softened 
the  regrets  of  Jefferson,  and   strewed   untimely  snow  on  his 
head,  but  often  did  he  listen  in  fancy  to  the  solemn  bell  of  San 
Isidro's  convent,  and  wonder  whether  it  tolled  for  the  passing 
away  of  the  fair  young  sister,  who  had  been  so  early  a  self- 
offered  victim  at  its  shrine.    Meta  Van  Eichter,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  had  become  a  sober  matron,  and  rather  stout,  as 
became  her  years.  Vanderblitzen  marvelled  that  he  had  ever  loved 
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her,  and  turned  with  exulting  jiride  to  contrast  her  with  his 
beautiful  wife ;  yet  was  Meta  more  worthy  of  love  than  she  had 
been  in  youth ;  now  she  was  the  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  heartless  coquette  was  gone.    Mr.  Hardcastle  thought  him- 
self the  happiest  of  men.     We  must  not  forget  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Frank  Weston  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  French 
prison,  and  that  our  hero,  turning  match-maker,  brought  about 
a  very  happy  union  between  him  and  Maria  Lovel.     Some  of 
our  readers  will  like  to  hear  too,  that  Yanderblitzen  had  the 
satisfaction,  and  a  very  great  one  it  was  to  him,  of  enrolling  the 
remnant  of  the  Ocean  Nymph's  faithful  crew  among  that  of  the 
first  ship  of  which  he  took  the  command  after  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  last  name  entered  on  his  books  being  none 
other  than  that  of  Master  Timothy  Jeremiah  Swaddlelove,  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  coxswain,  and  was  considered  by  his  mother, 
and  some  other  partial  Mends,  to  be  second  only  to  his  comman- 
der, and  to  have  acquired  very  much  of  his  air  and  appearance. 

Gentle  reader,  we  have  done,  but  the  pen  stiU  lingers  round  the 
fortunes  of  our  hero,  and  unwillingly  withdraws  from  the  task 
of  tracing  a  destiny  moulded  by  the  hands  of  a  Washington  and 
a  Nelson. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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''  Lothair."     By  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  DiSBAEU.    London :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co. 

Pbobably  every  periodical  in  the  kingdom,  great  or  small,  has 
reviewed  this  work,  and  with  two  miserable-  exceptions,  it  is 
believed  that  one  opinion  has  been  simultaneously  expressed  by 
all,  that  one  that  "Lothair"  is  the  worthy  successor  of  the 
series  of  brilliant  novels  which  charmed  readers  years  back,  into 
forgetfulness  that  the  gifted  author  was  also  the  ambitious 
politician.  Whether  "  !fi)thair  "  be  regarded  as  a  mere  romance, 
or  as  written  with  a  deeper  purpose  than  story-telling,  the  writer 
has  fulfilled  his  self-imposed  task  as  only  a  man  of  genius  can 
accomplish  his  aim.  We  were  prepared  for  something  extra- 
ordinary from  the  author  of  "  Sybil "  and  "  Tancred ; "  a  dull 
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book  he  could  not  produce,  but  we  could  scarcely  have  expected 
the  still  vivid  imagination,  the  positively  young  fancy,  with  all 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew  of  early  composition,  from  a  well- 
worn  parliamentary  debater  of  sixty-fiv«.  It  is  marvellous,  most 
marvellous ;  a  second  spring  at  the  close  of  brown  autumn  could 
scarcely  astonish  us  more,  in  the  natural  y^ar.  The  characters  are 
of  course  drawn  from  life,  with  so  transparent  a  veil  of  mystery 
that  it  seems  no  mystery  at  all.  A  few  readers  will  carp  at  the 
lightness  of  the  early  chapters ;  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  see 
that  they  are  light  on  purpose  to  draw  the  reader  on  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  book  :  nor  can  they  see  that,  though  uninterest- 
ing to  them,  to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  it  is  infinitely 
delightful  to  be  informed  by  one  who  has  really  lived  and  moved 
iu  the  scenes  he  describes,  how  dukes  and  duchesses,  with  broad 
estates  and  large  revenues,  really  do  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Per- 
haps we  may  regard  this  portion  of  "Lothair"  as  a  little 
sacrifice  on  the  writer's  part  to  the  exigency  of  ordinary  sub- 
scribers to  Mudie,  to  whom  the  weaving  of  a  plot,  or  the  subtle 
delineation  of  character,  is  of  far  less  interest  than  the  upholstery 
of  a  ducal  mansion. 

But  how  charmingly  true  to  one's  observation  is  the  agreeable, 
interesting,  amiable,  and  weak  hero  1  How  delightful  to  the 
pride  of  women  to  see  him  tossed  about  by  three  able  female 
shuttlecock  players  !  and  at  last  irrevocably  settled  in  equili- 
brium, by  the  quietest,  but  we  think  the  cleverest  of  them  all. 
Mr.  Disraeli  is,  what  he  ever  was,  a  most  skilful  painter ;  his 
portraits  are  as  true  as  they  are  fascinating,  and  we  feel  inclined 
to  reverse  Lady  Montagu's  stricture  on  Smollett,  and  say  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  author  of  "  Lothair "  for  having  left  the 
occupation  of  musty  politics,  to  create  for  us  a  fresh  gallery  of 
most  fascinating,  Ufe-breathing  portraits. 

Public  School  Reforms.  A  few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Training  of  Youth.  By  M.  A.  B. 
London  :  J.  Booth,  307,  Eegent  Street. 

A  VERY  able  and  suggestive  little  pamphlet,  to  which  we  wish 
the  kind  of  success  at  which  doubtless  the  author  aims,  i.  «., 
that  it  may  call  attention  to  many  crying  evils  jin  our  public 
schools.  Among  our  institutions,  none  are,  we  believe,  more 
defective  than  our  schools,  and  amid  the  numbers  of  our 
*'  systems,"  scarcely  any  are  so  radically  bad  as  our  educational 
system.  Whoever  draws  attention  to  this  fact,  is  a  public 
benefactor :  the  subject  cannot  be  too  freely  discussed. 
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The  3nglishwonian*s  Beview,    July,  1870.    London:    Triibner 
and  Ga,  Paternoster-row. 

The  whole  of  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  Woman's  Eights 
question,  and  a  ludicrous  subject  could  scarcely  be  more  dryly 
treated.    The  silliest  article  on  the  question  is  by  a  man ! 

Harper*8  Magazine,    June,  1870.     Messrs.  Harper,  New  York. 

A  MOST  excellent  and  ably-conducted  periodical.  All  the  serious 
articles  are  well  written,  and  of  great  interest.  The  poems  are 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  magazine  contributions.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  fiction  is  not  of  an  equally  high  class.  Why 
is  this  ? 


|l0OK  in  Bmmx. 


In  drowsy  noonday,  when  all  living  things 
lie  folded  up  in  Quiet's  silken  wings. 
O'er  the  lax  spirit,  all  unloosed  and  dreaming, 
There  doth  arise  a  mighty  something,  seeming 
like  a  gigantic  steam  of  silver  sounds. 
All  undistinguished,  yet  so  passing  sweet, 
As  if  the  ethereal  spirit  knew  no  bounds. 
The  lap  of  Nature  all  her  vast  reireat ; 
Pulsating  like  a  living  exhalation. 
And  panting  with  the  music  of  creation, 
Of  all  the  myriad  wonders  finding  birth. 
Hushed  in  the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  earth. 
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I. 

(UNA.)' 

She  lingers  in  my  memory  like  a  cloud 

That  haunts  the  dyint;  eve : 
And  gathering  fancies  sweftly  n;und  her  crowd. 

And  with  soft  light  relieve 
The  flowing  outlines  of  her  maiden  face, 

Touched  with  a  mournful  shade, 
Illumining  awhile  the  tender  grace 

On  her  smooth  forehead  laid. 
The  drooping  lid,  and  long-drawn,  dreamy  lash, 

The  solemn,  auburn  hair, 
The  quiet  lips  that  hasty  words  abash, 

And  beauty  fine  as  air, 
That  seems  as  'twould  perchance 

With  evening  dews  return 
To  air. — So,  glimmering,  does  she 

In  my  memory  bum. 


(ROSE.) 

A  budding  mouth,  and  warm  blue  eyes, 
A  laughing  face,  and  laughing  hair — 

So  golden  does  its  rise 

From  off  her  forehead  fair ; 
Frank  fervour  in  whate'er  she  said. 
And  a  shy  grace,  wfcen  she  was  still ; 

A  bright,  elastic  tread  ; 

Enthusiastic  will ; — 
These  wrought  the  magic  of  a  maid 
As  sweet  and  as  glad  as  the  sun  in  spring. 

Joyous,  yet  half  afraid 

Her  joyousness  to  sing. 
Dresden.  G.  P.  Lathkope,  June,  1870. 
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lerman; 

OE.  HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kortkight. 


Fkanz  Stadtberg's  love  was  a  beautiful  creature,  and  looked 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  she  "was,  through  the  medium  of  a 
transparent  curtain,  from  behind  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
watch,  if  he  were  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dusty 
street.  This  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  several  hours  daily, 
to  the  loss  of  many  a  guinea  he  might  have  gained,  to  the  great 
detriment  also  of  his  singing  voice ;  for,  rain  or  shine,  he  was  at 
his  post,  and  when  he  caught  colds  or  sore  throats  enough  to 
destroy  fifty  voices,  he  consoled  himself  by  saying,  *'  Never  mind, 
I  can  always  go  back  to  the  palette." 

One  day  Herman  was  dragged  into  the  sentinel  walk,  and 
the  lady  was  dimly  visible,  and  really  justified  some  of  Stadt- 
berg's  rhapsodies. 

"  Is  she  not  beautiful,  Herman  ? " 

"  Beautiful  indeed,  but — " 

"  Oh,  true  Englishman !  you  can't  admire  the  rose  without 
hunting  directly  for  thorns.     I  say,  is  she  not  beautiful  ? " 

"  Beautiful  indeed ;  I  should  like  to  paint  her.  How  long 
have  you  known  this  girl  ? " 

"  Known  h%r  ?    I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life  1 " 

"Never  spoke  to  her!  And  you  have  the  impudence  to 
assert — *' 
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"  That  she  loves  me  ?  of  course  I  have ! " 
"  I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  coxcomb." 
"  I  don't  know  what  a  coxcomb  is,  but  if  it  means  a  happy 
lover,  I  am  one.  Xow,  Herman,  TU  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
Were  you  ever  on  board  one  of  those  little  steamships  on  the 
muddy  Thames  ? — ^the  little  steamships  that  take  people  little 
trips  for  a  treat,  for  a  few  pence,  show  them  the  scenery  of  mud- 
banks,  spoil  a  suit  of  clothes  for  them,  and  make  them  sick  into 
the  bargain  ?  Well;  having  nothing  better  to  do  one  day,  I  got  on 
board  one  of  them,  with  Werther  in  my  hand — by-the-bye,  a 
book  not  much  in  my  way,  the  fellow  was  an  idiot — and  twenty 
cigars — cigars  very  bad  and  dear  in  this  coimtry.  The  tobacco 
did  not  suit  me  ;  I  tried  the  book,  it  was  worse ;  the  scenery 
still  more  detestable ;  so  I  looked  about  among  the  passengera  to 
try  and  extract  some  amusement  from  them.  Opposite  to  me  a 
young  lady  was  seated — my  ftosamunda;  she  was  eating  cherries, 
which  showed  her  white  teeth  to  perfection,  and  beating  time 
with  her  little  foot  to  a  cracked  fiddle,  trying  to  play  '  Du,  du ! ' 
I  don't  know  which  struck  me  first,  the  foot  or  the  teeth,  but 
one  or  the  other  transfixed  as  much  heart  as  Italy  had  left  me. 
In  less  than  a  minute  I  could  have  drawn  a  portrait  of  Eosa- 
munda,  so  well  I  knew  eyes,  hair,  features,  everything ;  as  for 
expression — " 

"  A  little  want  there,  I  think,"  said  Herman. 

"  0  no,  she  has  good  temper  and  vivacity ;  what  more  would 
you  have  in  a  woman  ? " 

"  Soul ! '' 

"  Soul ! "  repeated  Stadtberg — "  Soul  1  Oh,  don't  talk  so ;  soul,  as 
you  call  it,  means  all  that's  ugly ;  a  woman  of  soul  would  be 
the  death  of  ma  I  knew  such  a  creature  once ;  she  had  red 
hair,  a  flat  nose,  and  green  eyes,  besides  writing  verses ;  Eosa- 
munda  will  never  write  verses." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Herman,  drily ;  "  but  go  on  with  your 
adventure,  Franz." 

"  I  should  have  spoken  to  her  if — " 

"  Very  impudent  if  you  had !" 

"  Not  the  least :  I  should  have  been  fiDrgiven." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? " 

"  Of  course.  Yes,  I  should  have  spoken  to  her,  only  on  one 
side  sat  her  fat  mamma,  on  the  other  her  fatter  papa — ^the  one 
with  an  immense  basket  of  eatables,  the  other  with  a  huge 
umbrella ;  and  they  guarded  her — the  papa,  the  mamma,  the 
basket,  and  umbrella — so  eflfectually,  that  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  become  acquainted  with  the  top  of  the  funnel,  or  have 
secured  the  smoke  that  escaped  from  it.  The  father  probably 
caught  me  admiring  his  daughter,  and  immediately  began  to 
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button  up  his  pockets,  even  before  he  waited  to  scowl  at  me  as 
a  'needy  foreigner.'  Oh,  what  a  long  time  I  was  in  learning  the 
exact  meaning  of  that  phrase, '  needy  foreigner  ! '  Well,  I  think 
that  the  man  had  little  or  no  parental  vanity,  for  he  evidently 
thought  that  I  saw  more  charms  in  the  lining  of  his  pocket  than 
in  his  daughter's  fair  face.  Despite  the  quadruple  guard,  I  felt 
that  I  was  progressing  in  Eosamunda's  good  graces,  for  she  ceased 
eating  cherries,  and  gazed  upon  the  sky,  left  oflf  beating  time  to 
'  Du,  du ! '  and  dropped  her  glove  upon  the  deck ;  such  a  glove, 
Herman !  If  I  had  been  a  poet — Ah,  no !  if  I  had  been  one 
I  should  have  turned  out  a  moping  idiot,  I  daresay.  I  rushed 
forward  and  picked  up  the  delicate  piece  of  kid,  kissed  it, 
'despite  parental  frowns,  and  handed  it  to  Bosamunda ;  she 
bowed  her  pretty  head  and  was  chidden,  by  which  I  learnt  her 
name,  and  shrunk  back  into  her  maiden  meditation,  in  which  1 
knew  I  had  a  large  place.  To  be  brief,  I  watched  the  party  to 
Bichmond,  watched  them  back  again,  and  saved  the  old  lady  from 
sUpping  into  the  water,  for  which  she  only  growled  at  me  like 
fifty  bears.  Finally,  I  followed  them  home,  in  half-an-hour  got 
acquainted  with  the  chemist  at  the  comer,  and  found  out  that 
Rosamunda  is — '* 
"  An  only  child,  with  good  expectations,  of  course  ? " 
*'  No,  no ;  one  of  nine,  with  very  small  expectations  ;  but  the 
old  man  likes  to  seem  to  have  money  to  take  care  of,  and  fancies 
he  will  marry  his  daughter  better  by  making  her  appear  of  more 
consequence  than  she  is.  Her  name  is  Brown.  You  English 
have  only  three  family  names — Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones." 

"0  yes,  Stadtberg,  we  have  a  few  more —such  as  White, 
Thompson,  Tomkins,  and  Watson.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard 
how  you  won  the  lady's  heart,  and  how  you  discovered  that  it 


was  won.*' 


"  How  ?  I  used  my  eyes ;  Bosamunda  used  hers.  Mine  said, 
'  I  love  you ! '  hers  replied, '  I  am  not  insensible  to  your  merits ; ' 
mine, '  I  love  you  for  ever  and  ever  ! '  hers,  '  I  adore  you  for  all 
eternity ! '  and  so  we  got  engaged.  She  has  no  money, — I  have 
but  a  few  shiUings  at  present  in  my  purse,  a  few  ideas  in  my 
brain ;  should  we  ever  want  a  supper  I  shall  send  for  Achille 
Bontemps  and  his  cremoua,  and  we  will  dance  to  his  music." 

"  Say,  rather,  weep  to  his  music  ! " 

''  No,  indeed  !  I  don't  like  the  thought  of  sailing  on  an  ocean 
of  tears ;  very  good  for  Werther,  very  bad  for  me.  Herman,  I 
want  to  get  a  letter  to  Rosamunda ;  will  you  help  me  ? " 

"  How  can  I  ? " 

"Very  well;  call  boldly  upon  the  mamma,  say  you  have 
heard  of  her  Rosa's  charms,  and  are  anxious  to  paint  her,  that's 
all ;  no  mother  ever  withstood  such  a  compliment  as  that,  you 
know/* 
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"  I  would  not  mind  befriending  you  in  this  business/  Franz, 
if—*' 

"  If  what  ? " 

"  If  I  thought  the  girl  really  liked  you ;  mind  you,  whatever 
I  did  should  be  done  out  of  consideration  for  her  feelings ;  as  for 
yours — " 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  none  ?  " 

"  Worn  out,  Franz,  completely  and  long  ago  worn  out ;  you 
were  blaze  at  twenty-one,  you  know  you  were  ! " 

*'  Pardon  me ;  my  feelings  are  so  purely  elastic,  a  little 
stretching  in  favour  of  Cleopatra  leaves  them  all  the  elasticity 
necessary  to  form  a  passion  for  Helena  or  Hormione.  But 
come,  friend,  promise  me  ^ " 

"  What  shall  I  promise  you  ?  '* 

"  To  use  all  your  serious  powers  to  put  me  in  correspondence 
with  Eosamunda." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  trifle  with  the  girl,  if  I  do  ?  ** 

"  Trifle  !  I  am  as  solemn  as  seven  judges  !  I  know  you  will 
go  to  the  Browns." 

"  Perhaps  I  will." 

"  But  when  ?  when,  Herman  ? " 

"  To-day,  perhaps." 

"  To-day !  O  you  excellent  fellow ;  and  mind  you  tell  her 
not  to  fancy  that  because  I'm  a  German  that  I  talk  poetical 
philosophy  and  philosophical  poetry  all  day  long,  and  keep 
Goethe  under  my  pillow ;  I  hate  his  name ;  tell  her  so." 

"  I  daresay  you  need  give  her  no  assurances  on  the  subject ; 
probably  she  never  heard  of  him,  or  mistakes  him  for  a  man- 
darin." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  if  she  proves  *  a  soul,'  as  you  call  it,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  keep  faithful  to  her.  Laura  Leonini  lost 
my  heart  by  reading  the  'Pastor  Fido,'  and  L^onore  by  a 
rhapsody  about  Hugo.     But  tell  her  I  adore  her,  Herman ! " 

"  Whom  ?  L^onore  ! " 

"  No,  no,  Eosamimda ;  teU  her  I  would  kiss  her  sandals." 

"  Do  you  think  an  Englishman  has  impudence  to  talk  so  to  a 
woman  on  first  acquaintance,  Stadtberg  ? " 

"  An  Englishman  has  impudence  enough  for  anything ;  impu- 
dence enough  to  walk  beside  an  unknown  respectable  woman  in 
the  street,  and  talk  to  her  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time.  The  other 
day  I  observed  a  lady  walking  quietly  alone,  neither  looking 
right  nor  left,  when  a  well-dressed  man  joined  her  so  familiarly 
that  I  supposed  him  to  be  a  friend,  till  I  perceived  that  the  lady 
made  no  reply  to  his  speeches,  but  looked  straight  before  her.  I 
was  near  enough  then  to  hear  what  the  fellow  said :  ^Do  speak 
to  me !  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  What !  not  due  word  Y    Still 
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she  gave  no  answer,  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  laid  his  hand 
on  her  arm.  I  should  have  interfered  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel, 
but  that  the  lady  turned  suddenly  round,  looked  the  man  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  said  firmly,  *  Yes,  I  will  speak  to  ygu ;  and  if  you 
walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  street,  my  brother  will  speak  to 
you  too/  On  this  the  man  darted  away.  How  glad  I  was  that 
he  was  not  a '  needy  foreigner!'  " 

"  He  was  a  great  scoundrel,  no  doubt ;  but  really,  Franz,  the  less 
70U  say  about  impudence  the  better.  However,  I  will  try  and 
serve  you  with  this  lady,  as  far  as  I  can,  without  annojdng  or 
distressing  her.  Perhaps  my  grave  face  will  procure  me  the 
entrance  of  the  sober  house.  If  that  be  really  the  lady  behind 
the  lace  curtain,  however,  I  positively  think  she  has  not  noticed 
you  at  all, — see,  her  eyes  are  intent  on  a  book." 

"  A  book !  By  all  that's  beautiful,  so  it  is.  Oh,  if  she  should 
turn  out  literary ! " 

"  It  might  be  worse.'* 

"  It  couldn't  be  worse,  I  teU  you.  I  won't  be  rivalled  by  a 
printer's  devil,  that  I  won't ;  perhaps  you  had  better  not  go, 
Herman." 

"  She  has  shut  the  book ;  she  is  caressing  a  bird." 

"  Go,  go  then  at  once ;  knock  at  the  door,  but  don't  rival  me 
with  your  grand  head  and  your '  air  de  grand  seigneur  ! ' " 

"ITever  fear ;  I  am  too  rough  a  bear  for  the  taste  of  a  lady ! " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  have  all  the  same  tastes.  By-the-bye, 
what  has  become  of  that  beautiful  creature  you  were  in  love 
with  in  Home  ? " 

"  Stadtberg,  I  have  often  told  you — ^' 

"  Come,  don't  fly  in  a  passion,  Herman ;  you  may  like  fire- 
eating,  but  I  can't  be  your  fire.  I  am  not  yet  tired  of  life,  it  is 
too  pleasant  to  me  for  its  many  uses." 

Mrs.  Brown  received  the  painter  with  a  little  stifihess  at  first, 
a  stiffness  for  which  he  had  to  thank  his  ample  beard  and  his 
shabby  coat,  which  made  him  look  a  little  like  "a  needy 
foreigner,"  which,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  was  simply  a 
synonym  for  a  swindler  and  a  fortune-hunter. 

At  last,  on  learning  his  name,  and  that  he  was  an  exhibitor 
intheEoyal  Academy, '  which  in  some  way  she  managed  to 
interpret  into  some  office  connected  with  the  Court,  she  became 
more  gracious,  and  finally  informed  him  that  she  would  think  of 
his  request  to  take  a  portrait  of  her  daughter,  and  he  might  call 
again. 

Herman  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  without  creating  a 
suspicion  of  his  honest  intentions,  for  the  drawing-room  in 
^hicb  he  was  received  was  elaborately  decorated  with  feather 
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screens,  shell-baskets,  &a,  all  of  the  most  portable  kind,  not  to 
speak  of  the  nine  photographs  of  Mrs.  Brown's  nine  scions,  and 
the  elaborately-gilded  frames  of  the  two  oil  portraits,  represent- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  in  all  the  glory  of  new  and  resplendent 
clothes  and  ornaments. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  bright  mahogany,  had  a  new 
carpet  of  gay  colours,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  crochet 
antimacassars  to  have  made  three  dozen  old-fashioned  turbans. 

Just  as  Herman  was  withdrawing,  Bosamunda  entered.  She 
was  a  beauty  even  on  close  inspection,  and  blushed  becomingly. 
She  did  not  speak  at  first,  or  the  effect  of  her  beauty  might  luve 
been  considerably  diminished. 

"  'Old  your  'ead  up,  Eosamimda,  my  dear ! — Sir,  I've  paid 
pound  upon  pound  to  Mounseer  TillyvaJlong, — not  that  money's 
a  great  objet'  to  us,  sir;  I've  paid  pound  upon  pound  to 
Mounseer  Tillyvallong,  the  dancing-master,  to  teach  my  girl 
'ow  to  carry  'erself,  but  all  for  no  manner  of  use;  she  pokes 
still,  sir,  pokes  worse  than  the  washerwoman  that  gets  her 
living  by  washing  at  two  shillings  a-day  and  'er  beer  found, 
besides  cleaning  steps  into  the  bargain.  I  say,  what's  the  use 
of  Mounseer  TUlyvallong  if  'e  can't  learn  young  ladies  (whose 
pa's  retired  from  the  mercantile  world ;  a  veiy  good  business 
Mr.  Brown  'ad,  sir,  not  in  the  grocery  way ;  0  no,  that  was  long 
ago,  we  'ad  quite  a  genteel  little  thing  in  the  fancy  line — ^'ams, 
and  tongues,  and  pickles)  to  carry  their  'eads  like  Christians  ? 
'Mr.  Brown,'  says  I,  'if  Mounseer  Tillyvallong  'adn't  'ad  a 
present  of  our  best  cheese ' — " 

"  Dear  ma !"  ejaculated  Bosamunda. 

"'Old  your  tongue,  Bosamunda !  Our  girl  'as  'ad  the  best  of 
educations,  Mr.  Fultown ;  we/av'n't  spared  no  expense,  and  if  yon 
paints  'er,  and  'er  pictui*e  gets  showed  at  Court,  as  you  say — " 

"Exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  ma'am,'*  interposed 
Herman. 

"  O  yes,  I  understand,  everybody  knows  what  royal  means ; 
we  say  the  royal  children,  the  royal  carriage — ^and  if  you  do 
Bosamunda  well,  I  'av'n't  no  objections  to  throw  in  Sarah, 
Julietta,  and  Mathilda  Euphrasia  into  the  bargain ;  and  if  they 
gets  to  Court,  who  knows  but  one  of  the  Boyal  Princes  may 
take  a  fancy  to  them !  'Old  up  your  'ead,  Bosamunda,  girl ; 
who  knows  what  may  'appen,  though  there  is  a  young  man 
courting  Bose,  a  young  man  quite  in  a  genteel  way,  in  the  lace 
department,  and  wears  lavender  gloves  on  Sundays,  and  very 
sweet  curls  ;  but  if  she  gets  to  Court — " 

"  I  don't  want  any  such  thing,  ma  1 " 

"  No,  you  want  to  'ave  to  do  with  that  needy  foreigner,  the 
iieUow  that's  after  your  nioney,  and  not  jrou ;  thett's  what  you 
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want,  instead  of  looking  up  and  getting  made  a  lady  of,  with 
your  face  and  your  expectations,  girl ! " 

"Fm  sure,  ma,  I  want  nothing  of  the  kind !  "  pouted  Kosa- 
miinda,  with  tears. 

*'  There,  girl,  don't  cry — don't,  now ;  you'll  make  your  eyes  all 
red,  and  you  quite  unfit  and  frightful  to  go  to  Creemorne  to- 
night.— ^We're  going  to  Creemorne,  sir,  quite  in  a  genteel  way, 
a  'ackney,  as  they  used  to  say  in  my  young  days — '* 

"  You  mean  a  carriage,  ma  1 " 

"  Of  course,  Kosamunda ;  but  I  can't  learn  all  at  once,  you 
know,  to  talk  genteel,  and  I  never  'ad  no  lessons  from  a  I^ench 
dancing-master.  We  used  to  call  'em  'ackneys  when  I  was  in 
the  grocery  line — " 

«Ma!  ma!" 

"  Well,  this  gentleman  won't  tell,  1  daresay. — Sir,  if  you'd 
like  to  go  with  us  to  Creemorne,  your  share  of  the  fare  won't  be 
*eavy,  and  we'll  draw  lots  for  who's  to  treat  to  ale  and  sand- 
widges.    Will  you  go,  Mr.  Fultown  ? " 

It  was  rarely  that  a  thought  of  mischief  crossed  the  grave 
mind  of  Herman,  but  at  this  moment  his  eyes  actually  danced 
with  mirth,  which  mirth  the  fair  Eosa  interpreted  into  sudden 
adoration  of  her  charms. 

"  Yes,  pray  do  go,  sir,  and  you  and  I'll  'ave  a  polka,"  said 
she. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mamma,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  know  polkas 
and  waltzes — are — dew — ^tongs,  and  mazoorkas,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  after  all  the  money  that's  went  out  of  our  pockets  into 
them  long  ones  of  Mounseer  Tilly vallong ;  one  never  dreamed 
of  such  things  when  one  was  young,  and  we  was  in  the  grocery 
line,  and  figs  was  eightpence  a  pound ;  but  genteel  things  is 
genteel  things." 

"Youll  go,  sir,  and  not  mind  ma,"  said  Kosamunda;  "she 
talks  very  odd  sometimes ;  you'll  go  to  Creemorne  ? " 

"I  will  avail  myself  of  your  mamma's  permission  to  accompany 
you.  Miss  Brown." 

"  And  as  for  that  nasty  foreigner  that  ma  talks  of,  don't  you 
b'lieve  a  word  she  says,  I  'ate  the  sight  of  'im,  I  do." 

"  You'll  come  in  and  'ave  a  cup  of  tea  fust,  Mr.  Fultown  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 
I5t"  Thank  you,  ma'am." 

"And  if  the  girls'  pictures  really  gets  to  Court,  sir,  and  you're 
the  means  of  bringing  'em  there,  we  won't  forget  it;  we'll 
always  make  you  welcome  to  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  glass  of  'ot 
'ollands  on  Sundays,  a  day  we  always  makes  a  p'int  of  keeping 
genteel,  and  puts  on  a  good  silk  gown,  and  'as  sparrow-grass  in 
the  season.    iTow  don't  be  late  for  Ci^eeniome,  Mr.  Fultown,  and 
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you,  Eosa,  *old  up  your  'ead,  and  don't  let  your  nose  get  red 
readin'  that  book  of  the  fashions ;  though  I  must  say  them  dresses 
is  very  genteel,  and  the  'ats  very  genteel  too,  and  the  figures 
standing  for  all  the  world  as  if  Mounseer  Till3rvallong  'ad 
learned  them.  Oh,  Mr.  Fultown,  what  an  improvement  in  dress 
since  the  time  of  Hadam !  Eeally  Heve  must  'ave  looked  very 
ungenteel,  even  after  she  ate  the  apple ;  and  dear  me,  'ow  she 
could  abear  'erself  without  so  much  as  a  goold  earring,  I  can't 
conceive.  Don't  be  too  late  for  Creemome,  now  don't,  pray ! 
There'll  be  plenty  of  genteel  company  there  1" 

Not  long  after,  Herman  joined  Stadtberg,  to  report  what  he 
had  effected  in  the  Brown  citadel. 

"  The  truth,  Stadtberg ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  for  once  in  your 
life  give  me  a  serious  answer ;  do  you  care  anything  for  that 
girl  ? " 

"  I  adore  her ! " 

"  Eeally  and  truly  ?  " 

"  By  my  mother's  soul,  I  do  ! " 

"  Then  Heaven  help  you  ! " 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  have  you  talked  to  her,  Herman  ? " 

"  Both.'' 

"And  she  is — " 

"  Handsome  in  the  extreme,  but — " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  not  prude  enough  for  your  English  notions  ? " 

*'  No,  no,  not  that ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  the  poor  girl ; 
she  is  simply — " 

"  What  ? " 

"  The  very  incarnation  of  vulgarity ! " 

"Vulgarity!  is  that  all?  Oh,  I  know  what  vulgarity  means 
in  this  country ;  it  is  your  nightmare,  your  madness ;  it  means  a 
man  that  eats  with  steel  instead  of  silver,  wears  worsted  stock- 
ings, an  ill-cut  coat,  and  neglects  to  buy  his  ices  at  your  famous 
Gunter's." 

"I  believe  none  of  this  nonsense,  Stadtberg,  and  I  can't 
wait  now  defending  national  opinions,  but  I  would  save  you—" 

'*  From  what  ? " 

"  From  a  mother-in-law  who  would  be  the  death  of  you  in  a 
week." 

"  Never  mind  the  mother-in-law,  but  tell  me  what  you  hare 
done  for  me,  Fulton." 

"  1  have  arranged  an  interview  for  you,  if  you  like  to  profit 
by  it?" 

"  My  dear,  dear  friend !  you  really  have  ? " 

"  Yes ;  be  near  the  Sybil's  Temple  at  what  Mrs.  Brown  calls 
Creemome  this  evening,  at  eight,  and  I  wiU  introduce  you  to 
your  beloved." 
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"Youdon^tmeanit?'' 

^'  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Well,  just  as  I  said,  an  Englishman  is  the  most  impudent 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  You  ungrateful  fellow ! " 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  matters  ? " 

"I  did  not  manage;  the  lady  mother  invited  me,' and  the 
young  lady  promised  me  a  polka." 

"Derteufel!" 

"Don't  be  jealous ;  you  shall  have  the  polka  and  the  waltz- 
are— dew— tongs,  for  your  own ! " 


It  is  very  vulgar  "  to  go  to  Cremorne,"  very  vulgar  to  thread 
your  way  among  its  mixed  throng — ^the  grocer's  wife  here,  there 
the  publican's  widow,  the  soldier  and  his  bride,  the  policeman 
and  his  sweetheart,  not  to  speak  of  the  less  easily  classed  or 
designated.  Yet  the  place  has  its  attractions ;  nearly  all  men 
have  seen  it,  and  a  good  many  women  too,  whether  by  that 
stealth  which  ir  supposed  to  make  an  enjoyment  doubly  enjoy- 
able, or  by  putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter.  I  have  there 
jostled  against  a  respectable  father  and  mother,  with  their 
children,  one  minute,  the  next  against  a  grisette  accompanied 
by  her  "  young  man,"  probably  a  linendraper's  assistant,  then  a 
pair  less  respectable,  subsequently  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 

,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs. ;  perhaps  they 

meant  to  be  incog. :  perhaps  not. 

Cremorne  has  not  the  rechercM  elegance  of  old  Vauxhall,  but, 
to  the  young,  its  green  alleys,  its  bright  lamps,  its  brilliant  fire- 
works, are  enchanting.  To  the  old,  no  doubt  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  fairy-gardens  that  were  the  resort  of  their  young 
spirits  so  long  ago,  there  is  less  refinement  in  this  modem  scene, 
but  more  of  life. 

Tell  me,  you  old  gentleman  with  the  silver  spectacles,  that 
have  come  in  among  these  merry  hearts  to  shake  your  grey 
locks  and  moralise,  is  there  more  or  less  of  the  thing  called  real 
virtue  among  the  flying  dancers  on  yon  rotund  platform,  than 
you  remember  to  have  sat  down  with  at  a  champagne  supper 
in  one  of  those  secluded  alcoves  in  the  thin  mystery  of  old 
Vauxhall's  grey  alleys  ?  Did  the  larger  entrance-fee  sanctify 
heart  or  action  of  the  pleasure-seekers  more  than  the  shilling 
admission  ?  And  you,  virtuous  dowager  "  au  hec  de  Vaigle!'  tell 
me  you,  were  the  words  whispered  in  your  ear  by  the  gallant, 
fresh  from  the  wine-cup  and  the  groaning  dinner-table  of  bygone 
days,  the  words  your|  heart  beat  to  hear  so  many  years  ago  ? — 
were  th^  more  pure>  and  loving,  and  loyal,  than  those  yonder 
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young  tailor  in  his  Sunday  suit  is  pouring  into  the  ear  of  the 
blushing  girl  beside  him  ?    But  you  were  more  select ;.  0  yes, 
and  infinitely  duller  too,  I  fancy.    You  know,  and  I  know,  what 
a  merrymaking  there  was  when  a  handful  of  fashionables  got 
up  an  exclusive  festival  for  themselves  at  Cremome,  shutting 
out  the  vulgarians,  a  season  or  two  ago !    The  genius  of  the 
place  disdained  to  die,  but  fell  sulkily  asleep,  and  gave  her 
throne  up  to  dulness,  who  sat  clothed  in  sad  colours ;  the  guests 
tried  to  be  merry,  but  it  would  not  do,  so  they  "  henweed  " — as 
their  footmen  expressed  it — ^till  the  itdns  mercifully  descended 
and  put  out  the  fading  lamps  ;  the  company  groped  about  for 
their  god,  Dulness,  and  carried  the  sad  deity  away  with  them, 
it  is  certain,  for  the  very  next  day  the  charming  little  genius  of 
merriment  was  re-enthroned,  and  beating  time  to  the  flying  feet 
of  the  gayest  of  all  gay  dancers.     I  find,  on  a  cursory  backward 
glance,   I  have  taken  a  long  roundabout  way  to  say  this  one 
plain  thing — Cremome  has  not  the  best  of  names,  but  it  really  is 
much  more  pleasant,  and  rather  less  sinful,  than  many  places  of 
fashionable  resort. 

You  may  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  a  visit  there,  fair  ladies, 
without  any  more  stains  on  your  morals  than  on  your  kid 
gloves ;  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven,  you  may  enjoy 
the  little  fairyland,  and  come  forth  from  it  with  fresher  and 
more  natural  feelings,  and  with  less  worldliness  than  you  will 
bring  with  you  from  the  atmosphere  of  Almack's.  And  if,  0 
woman !  among  the  crowded  throng  some  fallen  sister  jostle 
you,  bearing  with  her  the  pale  haggard  face  of  misery,  or  the 
bold  hardened  cheek  of  vice,  oh,  remember,  that  in  proportion  to 
thine  own  virtue  will  be  thy  mercy !  Change  thy  cradle  with 
her  cradle,  thy  mother  with  her  mother,  and  it  might  be  that 
thou  wouldst  be  in  her  place,  she  in  thine,  an  icicle  on  Diana's 
temple ! 

The  Sybil's  Temple  is  a  sort  of  dim  grotto  on  a  mimic  island ; 
at  least,  you  liave  to  step  across  the  stones  of  a  miniature  brook 
to  reach  the  entrance,  which  is  open,  and  displays  a  very  well- 
got-up  gipsy,  with  an  orthadox  scarlet  cloak,  and  a  very 
judiciously  dim  light. 

To  thQ  sybil,  couple  after  couple  resort,  half  in  sporty  half  in 
superstitious  earnest,  to  purchase  a  shilling^s-worth  of  promises, 
false  as  fair ;  these  are  betrothed  lovers,  whose  destinies  seem 
already  written,  but  whose  happiness  is  too  great  to  give  fuU 
assurance  of  its  continuance.  Then  come  dozens  of  soUtaiy 
unloved  maids,  and  then  the  exquisites,  who  only  enter  the 
gardens  to  gaze,  in  supercilious  superiority,  at  the  common 
hard,  and  to  display  their  well-bred  hauteur,  not  deigning  to 
iooch  the  palm  of  a  grisette  on  the    platfoiiii   with  tii&i 
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delicately-doyed  hands,  but  strolling  up  and  down  the  avenues 

in  soUfaifgrandeur.  liitemptedS  strict  conventional  pro- 

pnety,  unless  when  one  of ''  the  fair  disciples  of  Han  "  lures  them 

into  a  conversation,  even  they  step  over  the  stream,  and  drop  a 
shilling  into  the  sybil's  brown  palm. 

Herman  had  handed  Eosamunda,  with  grave  respect,  over  the 
Styx,  and,  while  awaiting  her  at  the  entrance,  was  looking 
anxiously  at  his  watch.    What  if  some  fresh  freak  of  fancy  had 
carried  Stadtberg  elsewhere,  and  made  him  break  his  appoint- 
ment !  he  would,  in  that  case,  be  enchained  to  the  elegant  Eosa- 
munda and  her. "  ma  "  till  midnight,  compelled  to  digest,  as  best 
he  might,  their  supper  and  conversation.    A  fair  face  was  not 
enough  for  our  hero  ;  he  must  have  refinement,  and  mind,  and 
all  sorts  of  unattainable  things ;  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  woman 
who  had  broken  his  heart  and  wellnigh  marred  his   destiny. 
He  was  chafing  at  his  brief  bondage ;  meanwhile  the  sybU  was 
promising  Eosamunda,  within  the  grotto,  a  husband  witib  plenty 
of  money  and  a  large  beard,  which  promise  puzzled  her,  for  one 
half  of  it  described  the  painter,  the  other  half  did  not ;  and, 
for  the  moment,  she  was  dreaming  of  him,  for  vulgar  hearts 
have  fiBmcies  as  well  as  refined  ones.     Herman  had  the  beard, 
but  the  money?     Well,  perhaps  the  purse  would  come  after- 
wards. 

But  half  satisfied,  Eosamunda  stepped  forth,  and  while  our 
hero  was  politely  handing  her  across  the  stream,  and  she  was 
looking  up  smilingly  in  his  face,  saying  in  unconventionally 
loud  tones,  "  Mr.  Fultown,  do  pray  'ave  your  fortune  told,"  just 
then  two  gentlemen  slowly  passed  by.  Their  faces  were  familiar 
to  Herman ;  he  had  often  seen  them,  and  seen  them  in  Eome, 
in  the  company  of  May  de  Bonneville. 

"  Mr.  Fulton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Charles  de  Bonne- 
ville, oflfering  his  hand,  which  Herman  scarcely  touched ;  "  I 
thought  you  were  still  in  Eome." 

"  A  signal  proof  of  the  failure  of  my  destiny ! "  said  Herman, 
trying  to  laugh,  "  since  no  one  has  heard  of  me  in  London.  I 
hope  General  de  Bonneville  is  well,  and — ^and  your  cousin  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  my  father  is  tolerably  well,  imless  a  little  twinge 
of  the  gout  may  reckon  as  illness.  My  cousin  is  in  excellent 
health,  but  much  altered." 

"  Altered !  "  ejaculated  Herman. 

"  Yes,  as  a  pretty  young  girl  changes  into  a  beautiful,  thoughtful 
woman.  You  would  find  her  improved — greatly  so.  You  must 
come  down  to  our  place  when  she  happens  to  be  with  us,  and 
sketch  us  all,  some  day,  Mr.  Fulton ;  besides,  if  you  still  take 
portraits,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  commissions  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood.— ^Mrs. Fulton,  I  presume?"  and  Mr*  de  Bonneinlle 
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comieonsly  bowed  to  Bosamunda,  who,  btushing  and  tittering, 
ezclaiiiied: 

^  La,  Mr.  Fultown, 'ow  fanny !  Wouldn't  ma  laugh  if  she 'eatd 
the  gentleman's  mistake !  But  do  go  and  'ear  what  the  gipsy 
'as  to  say ! " 

^I  had  better  lead  you  to  yonr  mamma,  I  think.  Miss 
Brown!"  said  Herman. — ^''(Jood- night,  Mr.  de  Bonneville,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  promised  patronage,"  he  added,  rather 
ungraciously. 

"  No,  no ;  I  sha'n't  go  to  ma  yet.  I  want  a  hice,  and  a  waltz« 
are-dew-tongs,  first." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Herman,  "  I  have  an  engagement,  but  here 
is  a  friend  who  will  be  happy  to  replace  me  if  you  wiU  favour 
him  with  your  hand. — ^Mr.  Stadtbeig,  Miss  Brown, — ^and  I 
think,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  as  he  addressed  the  poor 
sOly  girl,  ''  I  think  he  is  not  imlike  the  lover  the  fortune-teller 
promised  you." 

*'  You  faiow  I  don't  like  nasty  foreigners,  Mr.  Pultown ! "  But 
then  Sosamunda  saw  Herman  was  in  earnest,  so  she  quietly 
slid  her  arm  from  his,  and  placed  it  in  that  of  the  German. 

*'  A  lovely  girl ! "  said  Charles  de  Boaneville,  who  had  lingered ; 
"  what  a  pity  so  much  beauty  should  be  married  to  a  vulgar 
soul!" 

"  Miss  Brown  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should  think 
of  pitying,"  said  Herman,  carelessly ;  "  she  is  perfectly  happy, 
and  so  innocently  unconscious  of  her  deficiencies  that  she  cannot 
regret  them." 

Mr.  de  Bonneville  was. still  walking  on  beside  Herman.  "I 
ought  to  make  some  apology,"  said  he,  "  for  my  absurd  mistake  " 
(and  he  spoke  with  embarrassment).  "In  truth,  I  was  so  struck 
with  the  fair  face,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  owner  might 
only  be  the  acquaintance  of  an  hour. 

Herman  slightly  bowed ;  he  was  too  proud  to  explain  how 
long  or  how  brief  his  acquaintance  with  Eosamunda  might 
have  been. 

"  A  very  pretty  girl,"  said  De  Bonneville's  companion,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  man  of  fashion  who  had  criticised 
Fulton's  angel ;  "  I'll  go  and  make  her  acquaintance." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious  in  such  a  matter,  sir,"  said 
Herman.  "  The  girl,  though  not  a  Percy  or  a  Howard,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  respectable,  and  she  happens  at  this 
moment  to  be  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  man  who  will  protect 
her  with  a  strong  will  and  a  sure  hand." 

"  Her  sex  and  loveliness  should  be  enough  for  that,"  inter- 
posed De  Bonneville.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Pulton,  do  you  consider  this 
young  lady  a  fair  specimen  of  her  class  ? " 
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"Has  Mr.  de  Bonneville,  then,  never  been  tempted  by  interest 
or  cnriosityto  make  an  acquaintance  beyond  the  exclusiveclasses?" 
asked  Herman,  in  a  tone  which  might  have  offended  anyone  who 
was  not  determined  on  peace. 

''I  have  always  been  indolent  in  acquiring  any  information 
which  print  would  not  give  me,"  said  De  Bonneville.  "  But  I 
can  weU  understand  that  artists,  like  authors,  make  great 
stretches  to  become  familiar  with  the  picturesque ;  but  this  Miss 
Brown  has — " 

"  Much  more  beauty  than  usually  belongs  to  any  class,"  said 
Herman,  "  and  fjEir  less  education  than  belongs  to  her  own.  I 
beheve  that  she  is  singularly  deficient  for  a  rich  tradesman's 
daughter,  for  their  minds  are  often  better  informed  than  those  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  though  their  manner  is  less  artificial,  and  their 
voices  of  a  more  natural  pitch." 

"  Very  strange,  when  their  advantages  are  so  limited,"  said 
De  Bonneville. 

"Pardon  me,  they  have  many  advantages:  they  are  the 
daughters  and  sisters  of  men  of  clear  brains  and  strong  energies ; 
they  have  sufficient  comfort  and  leisure  to  stimulate  intelligent 
exertion,  not  enough  of  luxury  to  enervate  mind  and  body.  As 
a  portrait-painter,  I  formerly  had — though  I  cannot  boast  of 
having  any  such  clients  now — many  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion 
sitting  to  me ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  would  as  soon  have  painted 
the  poup^e  modMe,  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  the  daughters 
of  tradesmen,  whom  I  have  painted  with  pleasure,  having  found 
in  them  even  more  beauty,  as  well  as  much  more  intefiigence 
and  freshness.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  so-called  '  upper 
classes '  are  yearly  degenerating,  from  the  constant  intermarriages 
of  cousins." 

The  unfortunate  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  poor  Her- 
man was  thoroughly  vexed  and  angry  with  himself;  he  had  not 
meant  to  speak  his  thoughts  so  freely  aloud,  though  the  mere 
presence  of  the  man  who  had  always  inspired  him  with  a  vague 
jealousy  chafed  his  spirit :  to  apologise  seemed  like  repeating 
or  barbing  the  arrow  of  an  insult. 

"I  daresay  you  are  right,  Mr.  Fulton,"  said  De  Bonneville, 
with  perfect  temper.  "  By-the-bye,  talking  of  cousins,  mine  will 
be  much  pleased  to  hear  news  of  you.  I  shall  tell  her  that  we 
have  met,  and — ** 

"And  I  shall  also  tell  Miss  de  Bonneville  what  a  very 
pretty  girl  you  had  leaning  on  your  arm,  and  what  a  gay  man 
you  are,"  said  the  fop. 

Herman's  lips  opened  to  reply,  but  they  quivered  so  between 
anger  and  contempt  that  he  could  not  speak ;  merely  raising 
his  hat  to  De  Bonneville,  he  tamed  away. 
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"  A  very  fine  fellow  that  is,"  said  De  Boxmeville,  "  and  one  who 
would  be  a  distinguished  man,  were  he  to  devote  his  ambitbus 
energies  solely  to  his  art,  instead  of  running  such  a  useless  tdlt 
against  those  little  conventional  distinctions  and  usages  which 
the  voices  of  a  whole  senate  of  Ciceros  would  not  shake  in  this 
country."  He  too  was  thinking  aloud,  rather  than  addressing  a 
companion  who  could  not  understand  him.  "  I  suppose  you 
never  saw  this  place  befoie  ? "  said  he  to  the  fop. 

"  Well,  not  more  than  four  or  five  times." 

"  Ah  I  you're  here,  are  you  ?— when  you  told  me  you  was  oflF  to 
a  situation  in  the  country,"  said  a  showy-looking  young  woman, 
sailing  along  in  a  balloon  of  black  silk,  surmounted  by  a  fashionable 
bonnet  and  feathers,  which  lent  little  shade  to  her  rouged  cheek; 
and  she  laid  her  hand  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  the  dandy. 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before, 
ma'am,"  said  he. 

"  You  'aven't  ? " 

"  No,  I  regwet  to  say." 

"  Your  name  ain't  William  Hughes,  then.^  and  you  didn't  come 
to  see  me  last — ^" 

"  Quite  an  ewor,  I  assure  you,  ma'am;  my  name  is  Watkins!" 

"  Good  night  to  you,"  said  De  BonnevUle  abruptly,  turning 
away ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  himiour  for  masquerading." 


By  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better. 
Hast  thou  been  down  into  the  dark  valley,  waiting  on  the  failing 
steps  of  a  beloved  one,  until  it  seemed  unto  thee  that  thine  own 
silver  cord  must  snap,  thine  own  golden  bowl  be  broken  with  his ; 
and  has  no  seed  of  virtue  fallen  from  a  cypress-bough  into  thy 
soul,  and  taken  root  therein  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  thou  art  a  hard  man, 
fit  for  the  'Change  or  mart,  it  may  be  for  the  commune  of  the 
haggling  broker,  but  unfit  art  thou  for  the  brotherhood  of  saints 
and  angels !  Hast  thou  bent  over  a  pale  cold  face,  cold  to  thee 
for  the  first  time,  gazed  upon  loved  eyes  no  longer  giving  back 
thy  love,  clasped  the  icy  hand  that  .never  before  refused  to 
return  the  pressure ;  and  art  thou  not  grown  into  a  wiser,  holier 
being? 

0  man !  if  thou  hast  wandered  amid  the  tombs,  and  the  grave* 
grasses  have  not  wiped  oflf  the  clay  from  thy  feet,  thou  art  btit  a 
clod  of  earth,  and  who  may  talk  to  thee  of  a  great  sorrow  ?--of  a 
man  who  stood  beside  the  tomb  of  his  own  heart,  and  shed  tears 
of  blood  above  its  extinct  fires,  its  smouldering  ashes  ? 

"  May-day  ! "  said  Herman,  as  he  looked  out  from  his  dingy 
window  on  a  crowd  below.  *' May-day,  18 —  I  You  have  been 
long,  long  coming,  and  now  you  have  come  in  vain  1'^     As  he 
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spoke,  a  tanned  and  gaudy  beauty  dancing  round  Jack-in-the-Green 
looked  up  to  him,  and  held  out  a  rough  iron  ladle,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  floating  gauzes  and  ribbons  that  bedecked  her. 

"  Nonsense,  Sal !  what's  the  use  of  axing  that  melancouly 
Genaan  anything  ? "  said  a  sooty  masquerader.  "  Don't  ye  see 
he's  lookin  at  the  chimley^pots,  not  you  ?*' 

"  Give  us  a  copper,  young  man,"  persisted  the  bold-looking 
girl;  "give  us  a  copper  ! " 

But  Herman  heani  not  and  saw  not.  This  was  the  saddest 
time  he  had  known  for  years,  for  he  had  looked  forward  to  this 
May  morning  as  the  crowning  day  of  his  existence.  Now  he 
was  thinking  a  cowardly  thought. 

"  Oh,  to  see  her  once  more,  and  die !  I  mil  see  her !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  see  her,  at  whatever  cost !  I  will  reproach  her, 
—no,  not  that,  but — I  will  show  her  the  wreck  she  has  made ;  I 
will  point  to  my  ruined  destiny,  my  dead  aims  !  I  will  show 
her  the  corpse  of  the  man  I  might  have  been,  and  say, '  Behold 
your  work.  May !  I  am  the  dead  come  to  you,  come  in  like  the 
shadow  between  you  and  your  sunshine !  Let  your  dancing 
feet  tread  over  me,  if  you  will ;  but  you  shall  see  me  as  I  am, 
and  you  shall  never  forget  me  ! ' " 

Foolish  man !  No  wonder  that  a  broad  laugh  went  over  the 
upturned  faces  of  the  merry  chimney-sweepers  as  they  flung 
a  look,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  at  the  shabby  gentleman  who 
leant  on  the  window-sill  above ;  no  wonder  that  one  of  them 
touched  his  black  forehead  significantly,  though  the  man  they 
were  watching  knew  not  that  any  eyes  were  upon  him ! 
•  •  •  •  ♦ 

A  very  splendid  mansion  it  was,  with  a  good  deal  of  park- 
land round  it,  and  not  only  park-land,  but  every  proper  adjunct 
of  a  gigantic  farm— which,  in  fact,  the  estate  was,  though  Gene- 
ral de  Bonneville  never  demeaned  himself  by  taking  the  money 
with  his  own  hands,  with  which  his  neighbours  presented  him 
for  his  kindness  in  grazing  their  sheep  ;  nor  were  any  members 
of  his  family  ever  known  to  carry  his  butter  to  market  them- 
selves, and  sit  there  cheek-by-jowl  with  Farmer  Smith's 
daughters.  Possibly  he  never  knew  anything  .of  his  butter 
being  sold  at  all ;  certainly  he  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant 
that  certain  shining  white  cans,  issuing  from  his  splendid  gates, 
daily  dispensed  the  blessings  of  unadulterated  milk  all  over  his 
neighbourhood,  and  that  not  all  for  charity.  No !  the  General 
could  not  know  this,  or  he  would  have  spoken  less  contemptu- 
ously of  the  "  trading  classes,"  for  fear  some  one  should  lay  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  say,  "  Thou  art  the  man ! '' 

The  old  gentleman  talked  very  ostentatiously  of  the  many 
miles  of  walks  he  lorded  over— of  how  glad  his  neighbours  were 
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to  know  Mm — ^how  many  of  them  strove  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance, could  not,  and  were  consequently  in  despair.    He  loved 
to  magnify  to  its  utmost  stretcMng  capacity  the  landed  and 
monied  glory  of  the  De  Bonnevilles,  and  in  this  particular  he 
was  false  to  his  name  and  ancient  lineage ;  in  fact,  he  talked, 
not  like  the  man  whose  family  had  been  accustomed  for  many 
centuries  to  position  and  wealth,  but  rather  with  the  ostentation 
of  him  to  whom  luxury  is  so  new  a  thing  as  to  dazzle  his  weak 
intelligence.      Earely  does  the  highborn  man  chink  his  coins, 
rarely  does  he  inform  you  of  the  extent  of  his  acres ;  he  has  his 
own  great  sinful  pride,  if  you  will — ^the  pride  that  wiU  make 
heaven's  gate  rusty  on  its  hinges  when  he  strives  to  enter  in, 
but  he  leaves  petty  display  to  mushrooms  and  other  fungi. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene  on  the  great  Bonneville  Farm,  a 
goodly  portion  of  which  had  been  reclaimed  lately  from  utili- 
tarian purposes  to  enlarge  the  magnificent  lawn  and  terraces ; 
and  they  were  laid  out  in  such  perfection,  that  the  exact  sum 
which  the  late  improvements  had  coat  was  carefully  recounted 
once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener,  to  his  guests,  by  the 
General. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  grand  old  forest  tree,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  lawn,  stood  May  de  Bonneville.  It  was  her  twenty-first 
birthday. 

The  fair  girl'  had  grown  into  the  fairer  woman;  her  face  had 
gained  in  beauty  what  it  had  lost  in  youthful  vivacity ;  her 
form  was  taUer,  and  had  caught  a  certain  trick  of  dignity, 
not  originally  hers ;  she  had  been  in  the  great  world,  and  had 
brought  away  from  it  a  certain  unmistakable  air  of  fashion, 
yet  not  exactly  the  fashion  that  lives  on  frills  and  furbelows. 

May  leaned  upon  a  sundial  that  had  given  up  marking  sunny 
or  dark  hours,  so  completely  had  it  become  covered  by  the  wide- 
spreading  tree.  There  was  moss  and  shadow  upon  the  dial, 
green  memory  and  shadow  in  the  woman's  heart.  She  did  not. 
mourn  the  far-off  past,  it  was  too  visionary  and  unreal,  but  she 
thought  of  it  with  a  pensive  regret.  Would  earth  ever  give  back 
again  the  brief  happy  months  which  had  followed  her  seven- 
teenth birthday  ? — no  more  than  it  could  restore  to  her  her  de- 
light in  chasing  a  butterfly  or  finding  a  bird's  nest  She 
sighed,  clasped  her  white  hands  together,  and  touched  her  be- 
trothal ring ;  for  May  was  now  the  affianced  wife  of  a  young 
nobleman,  on  whom  she  looked  with  pride  and  pleasure,  for  he 
was  handsome,  agreeable,  and  aristocratic,  and  she  gave  him  as 
much  affection  as  three  London  seasons  had  left  in  her  heart. 

May  leaned  upon  the  shadowy  dial,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  nymph  as  far  as  the  base  of  her  beautiful  throat; 
au  reste,  she  was  too  well  dressed,  but  her  face  was  exquisi*^* 
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and  her  eyes  suffiised  with  a  soft  mist  as  they  watched  the 
purple  sunset. 

What  strange  magic  conjured  up  that  grey-looking  vision 
before  her !  It  was  surely  no  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  that 
came  as  silently  as  a  spirit,  or  as  the  viewless  air,  and  stood 
with  grave  mournful  eyes,  looking  into  her  eyes,  but  without 
uttering  one  word. 

"Mr.  Fulton !  '*  gasped  May  de  Bonneville,  for  a  monent  con- 
vulsively pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart. — "Mr.  Fulton!* 
she  repeated,  with  dilated  eyes ;  but  not  one  word  said  Herman, 
only  he  still  looked  fixedly  on  the  girl's  face. 

But  May  was  now  a  woman  of  the  world,  so  she  recovered 
her  self-possession — with  an  effort  to  be  feure,  but  still  she  did 
recover  it ;  and  then,  speaking  with  graceful  composure,  she 
invited  Herman  to  take  a  seat,  on  a  rustic  bench,  beneath  the 
boughs  of  the  grand  old  oak.  She  placed  herself  on  the  bench, 
and  again  invited  him  to  a  seat  beside  her;  she  was  so  far 
removed  from  the  May  of  old  times,  that  she  would  see  every 
member  of  her  uncle's  household  approaching  the  spot  without 
confusion  or  apprehension.  But  Herman  did  not  sit,  he  only 
leant  on  the  arm  of  the  bench,  and  gazed  steadily  on  May's 
countenance,  while  she  looked  at  him  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
marvelling  somewhat  whether  she  had  herself  to  reproach  for 
the  change  in  her  old  lover.  Was  it  she  who  had  made  those 
untimely  furrows  in  his  brow  ? — who  had  caused  the  eye  to  fade, 
the  cheek  to  sink  in,  the  form  to  bow  so  prematurely  ?  Had 
her  hand  stamped  so  many  added  years  on  the  forehead,  that 
should  have  been  still  young  ?  For  a  moment  a  pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  her  heart. 

"  Don't  look  so  at  me  !"  she  murmured.  "  I  am  not  heartless; 
you  loved  me  once,  let  us  at  least  be  friends,  Herman,  let  us 
be  friends."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  the  magic  touch 
seemed  to  unseal  a  frozen  fountain. 

Herman  held  her  hand  in  both  his,  and  sank  on  the  seat 
beside  her.  "Still  mine! — still  mine!  May,  I  have  been  a 
villain  to  doubt  you,  to  believe  you  could  forget  me ;  tell  me 
that  I  have  been  mad,  that  the  world  is  a  lying  world,  that  you 
love  me  still.  0  May !  come  to  my  arms,  with  nought  but  your 
love  and  beauty  for  a  dower,  and  we  shall  be  ha§py  in  the  midst 
of  poverty." 

Herman  forgot  that  the  romance  of  poverty  was  somewhat 
vulgarized  in  him  by  that  very  shabby  coat  he  wore,  that  nap- 
less hat,  those  travel-stained  shoes.  But  May  saw,  and  pitied 
too,  the  marring  of  the  once  glorious  beauty  that  had  distin- 
guished the  painter ;  yet  the  careworn  wrinkled  man,  beneath 
the  grey  sky^  could  not  speak  to  her  experienced  heart  as  the 
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young  and  beautiful  artist  had  spoken  to  her  imagination  in 
bright  Italy.  But  poor  Herman  Fulton  had  weUnigh  lost  Mb 
wits ;  he  couid  not  read  May  aright  now^^Jie  was  dazzled  and 
bewildered.  Her  hand  rested  gently  in  his ;  her  eyes  looked  at 
him  with  such  tender  compassion,  he  mistook  it  for  the  old,  old 
love  of  so  long  ago ;  and  when  her  sweet  voice  almost  whispered, 
"  Will  you  walk  into  the  plantation  with  me  ?  "  he  yielded 
immediately,  and  followed  her — ^rather  he  walked  beside  her,  her 
hand  resting  familiarly  on  his  arm. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Thou  goest  to  thy  bridal,  friend, 

And  I  go  unto  mine ! 
O'er  each  the  selfsame  sky  shall  bend. 

Each  kneel  at  the  same  shrine. 
And  each  shall  hear  the  priest  forth  tell 
The  holy  words  ;  for  each  the  bell 
Shall  sound  that  day! 

Each  shall  have  troops  of  friends  around. 

O'er  each  shall  flowers  be  strewn, 
And  careless  eyes  perchance  be  found 

To  gaze  on  either  one. 
And  careless  hearts  beat  near  us  then. 
Of  cold,  or  selfish,  worldly  men. 
When  that  day  comes  ! 

Yes,  all  alike  our  bridal  hour, 

Shall  I  now  show  to  thee ; 
How  yet  they  differ,  as  the  flower 

Of  rose  from  upas-tree  ? 
Thy  bride  wiU  bring  thee  living  breath. 
My  bridegroom  is  the  conqueror  Death, 
That  comes  for  me  I 

• 

Thy  bride  is  ready — clasp  her  hand, 

I  know  thou  lov'st  her  true ; 
My  bridegroom  beckons  to  the  land 

Unwet  by  earthly  dew. 
See — see  thy  bride,  with  ready  smile. 
My  bridegroom  makes  me  wait  awhile. 
But  he  will  come  1 

Ck)BILlA. 
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In  a  civilised  country  Hke  ours,  is  every  age  moi-e  fond  of  dress, 
and  more  ridiciilous  in  its  mode  of  dressing,  than  those  which 
have  preceded  it?  Some  have  said  so,  but  I  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  fact.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  €xact  comparisons  be- 
tween different  eras.  We  know  that  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  changes,  and  in  many  cases  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
might  appear  to  persons  living  at  the  time  vastly  different  from 
what  it  would  appear  to  those  contemplating  them  at  a  re- 
mote distance.  In  the  very  early  times  we  know  that  great 
simplicity  prevailed.  The  ancient  Britons,  our  vigorous  if  not 
estimable  ancestors,  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
clothing,  saving  in  cold  weather ;  and  a  beau  or  belle,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  only  needed  paints  and  brushes  to  be  put 
into  trim  for  an  evening's  party,  and  tailors'  and  milliners'  bills 
must  have  been  at  their  minimum.  However,  I  am  not  just  now 
about  to  carry  the  reader  quite  so  far  back.  I  would  only  glance 
at  certain  fashions  in  dress  which  prevailed  160  years  ago,  when 
we  shall  find  some  queer  resemblances  to  present  styles,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  <aimes  of  that  day 
might  be  absurd  in  some  things  they  did,  but  that,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  they  could  plead  apologies  which 
we,  with  a  nineteenth-century  civilisation,  cannot  plead  in  de- 
fence of  our  fashions.  I  shall,  as  my  paper  is  intended  to  be 
brief,  confine  myself  to  the  discussion  of  certain  female  modes 
of  dress,  passing  by  the  gentlemen  as  4ess  worthy  of  the  honour 
of  being  thus  brought  into  notice  in  the  year  of  grace  1870. 

If  we  look  at  the  year  1709,  or  thereabouts,  we  find  that  a 
very  different  state  of  society  existed  in  England  as  compared 
with  the  present,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  close  connection 
between  the  customs  of  society  and  the  style  of  dress  which 
prevails.  Crinoline  was  not  known — ^no ;  yet  hooped  petticoats 
were  in  fashion,  whose  size  and  rigidity  quite  equalled,  I  sup- 
pose, if  they  did  not  surpass,  our  recent  displays  of  that  sort. 
Muoh  curious  information  on  this  important  point  is  afforded 
by  the  papers  in  the  Toiler,  where  Isaac  Bickerstafi',  the  imagi- 
nary editor,  had  quite  enough  to  do  between  lecturing  his  female 
conespondents,  and  settling  the  disputes  in  which  they  engaged 
and, then  asked  him  to  be  umpire*    In  the  paper  dated  JetxvBMf 
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4th,  1709,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  supposed  trial,  before  him- 
self as  judge,  of  a  damsel  he  had  caused  to  be  apprehended  be- 
cause of  the  monstrous  petticoat  she  wore.    He  tells  us  that 
he  had  prepared  an  "  engine  of  several  legs,  that  could  be  opened 
like  an  umbrella,  in  order  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  by 
which  means  I  might  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it."     The  lady 
being  dismantled  (or  rather  dispetticoated)  was  then,  examined,  and 
asked  what  she  had  to  say  in  her  own  defence.     She  answered, 
"  That  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it,  and  that  she  wore  it  for 
no    other  reason  but  that  she   had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  as 
other  persons  of  her  quality."     Bickerstaff  then  hears  counsel 
in  defence  of  the  petticoat,  and  some  very  jocose  arguments  are 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  it,  one  of  these  being  that  the 
great  consumption  of  whalebone  and  woollen  stuff  in  the  making 
thereof  was  highly   beneficial  to  trade.     The  judge,  however, 
pronounces  against  it,  with  the  remark  that  ladies  would  never 
have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  spent  so  much  on  the 
petticoat,  and  also  observing  that  it  was  an  artificial  adornment 
which  disguised  and  perverted  the  natural  charms  of  the  fair 
sex.     In  a  later  number  the  ordinary  figure  of  a  lady  is  said  to 
be  like  an  extinguisher,  with  a  little  knob  at  one  end,  gradually 
widening  out  into  a  large  circumference.      In  another  number 
the  editor  publishes  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  come  to  him 
from  some  clear-starchers,  asking   him  to  urge  the  revival  of 
the  ruff,  which  was  originally  worn  with  the  farthingale,  or 
hooped  petticoat,  as  that  would  give  them  much  employment, 
which  they  greatly  needed. 

A  paragraph  worth  noting  occurs  in  the  TaUer  of  March  9th, 
1709,  which  shows  that  the  ladies  of  Queen  Anne's  day  were 
particular  about  the  appearance  of  their  feet ;  a  certain  shop- 
keeper is  playfully  censured  for  exposing  for  sale  in  his  window, 
at  a  shop  towards  the  end  of  Pall  Mall,  shoes  and  slippers 
which  the  critic  thought  were  too  smart,  and  he  is  especially 
admonished  to  remove  a  pair  of  slippers  with  "  green  lace  and 
blue  heels."  Laced  shoes  are  referred  to  again  in  another  paper 
as  indicative  of  the  height  of  the  fashion.  In  the  hundred  and 
fifty- first  number  of  this  periodical  we  find  incidentally,  from  the 
remarks  Bickerstaff  makes  upon  the  modes  in  which  ladies 
tried  to  set  themselves  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  that  pearl 
necklaces  and  flowered  stomachers  were  much  in  favour.  Cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  seem  to  have  been  thought  very  fascinating, 
and  fringed  gloves.  Bickerstaff  is  pretty  severe  upon  his  female 
friends.  "They  are,"  says  he,  "carried  away  with  everything 
that  is  showy,  and  delights  the  eye,  more  than  any  other  species 
of  living  creatures.     Were  the  minds  of  the  sex  to  be  laid  open, 
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we  should  find  the  chief  idea  in  one  to  be  a  tippet ;  in  another, 
a  mufif ;  in  a  third,  a  fan ;  and  in  a  fourth,  a  farthingale.  The 
memory  of  an  old  visiting  lady  is  so  filled  up  with  gloves,  silks, 
and  ribbons,  that  I  can  look  upon  it  as  nothing  else  than  a 
toy-shop."  What  a  barbarian  they  must  have  thought  him !  One 
should  surmise  that  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  wrote  under  an 
artful  disguise.  However,  he  closes  with  the  sensible  and  much- 
needed  advice  to  the  ladies,  that  they  should  remember  that  an 
excessive  devotion  to  dress  often  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and 
also  that  vanity  because  of  a  new  garment  was  a  foible,  which 
gentlemen  could  detect  and  laugh  at. 

Some  of  the  fashions  of  adorning  the  hair  in  the  year  1709 
were  singular  and  silly.  A  writer  describes  the  head-dress  of 
a  fine  lady  as  being  built  up,  turret  upon  turret,  to  an  indes- 
cribable altitude.  Besides  inserting  a  great  variety  of  orna- 
ments in  the  hair,  ladies  intermixed  with  their  own,  artificial 
locks,  and  even  whole  periwigs  were  frequently  adopted ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  particularly  careful  that  these  should 
be  fixed  securely  upon  the  heads  they  decorated — ^more  careful, 
perhaps,  in  this  respect  than  modem  dames,  The  hair  was  also 
dyed  a  great  number  of  different  tints,  and  it  was  often  powdered. 
The  powder  used  was  of  various  colours,  and  we  have  receipts 
given  in  old  toilet-books  for  making  this  of  a  roseate  hue,  and 
also  yellow  and  pink,  and  even  black.  Hoods  were  still  worn 
as  an  article  of  head-dress,  though  probably  less  common  than 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  read  of  hoods  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  philomot — ^whatever  colour  that  might  be — 
also  of  a  party  of  thirteen  ladies,  where  each  one  had  a  hood  of 
a  different  colour.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  shape  of 
riding-hoods  and  walking-hoods.  Many  ladies  wore  hats  with 
flowing  plumes  of  feathers.  Pope  speaks,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
of  a  lady  who  had  ridden  out  some  morning  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  came  home  with  a  red  mark  on  her  forehead  from 
an  uncomfortable  hat.  High-crowned  hats  were  thought  a  mark 
of  vulgarity  or  Quakerism.  At  first  hats  were  considered  very 
masculine,  and  especially  unsuitable  for  maiden  ladies,  who  wore 
a  kind  of  cap.  Dawes  attacked  from  the  pulpit  the  outrageous 
modes  of  building  up  the  head-dress ;  one  observed  from  the 
pulpit,  that  "  in  defiance  of  Our  Saviour's  words,  our  women  en- 
deavoured to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature.  These  Babel-builders 
seem,  with  their  lofty  towers,  to  threaten  the  skies."  Heart- 
"breakers,  as  they  were  called — that  is,  two  small  curled  locks  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck — were  still  worn,  a  fashion  set  on  foot  by 
the  dames  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  The  "  Favourites  " — 
another  fashionable  mode — were  locks  dangling  from  the  temples, 
which  partly  hid  the  forehead. 
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The  face  itself  was  frequently  painted  by  Queen  Anne's  ladies, 
and  they  adorned  it  sometimes — or  disfigured  it— with  patches. 
These  were  stuck  on  different  parts  of  the  face,  being  often 

E laced  on  the  forehead.  They  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of 
alfmoons  and  lozenges,  sometimes  in  strange  forms  ;  we  read 
of  one  representing  a  carriage  and  horses.  These  were  secured 
to  the  face  by  gum,  and  were  at  least  more  honest  than  the 
laying-on  of  artificial  colour,  of  which  a  satirist  of  the  day 
wrote ; — 

"  You,  in  the  morning,  a  fair  nymph  invite, — 
To  keep  her  word,  a  brown  one  comes  at  night ; 
Next  day  she  shines  in  glossy  black,  and  then 
Eevolves  into  her  native  red  again." 

Amongst    the   supplementary  articles  which   ladies  carried 
about  with  them  in  1709,  two  of  the  most  noticeable  were  fans 
and  snuffboxes.     Oh !  start  not,  reader — ^it  is  a  fact  that  many 
ladies  took  snuff  in  the  days  of  Anne,  not  only  ancient  dames 
but  blooming  belles.     Snuff-taking  was  so  prevalent  then,  that 
no  fashionable  gentleman  stirred  out  without  his  snuffbox,  yet 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  fair  sex  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  countenance  the  practice.    The  use  of  the  fan  was  very 
general.    At  home,  in  the  street,  at  parties,  and  in  church,  this 
truly  feminine  weapon  was  handled  with  effect.    "  Women  are 
armed  with  fans,  as  men  with  swords,  and  sometimes  do  more 
execution  with  them : "   so  writes  Addison,  and  he  proves  his 
statement  by  a  seriocomic  list  of  gallants  who  had  been  heart- 
smitten — one  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  tap  on   the  shoulder 
from  the  fair  CoquetUla,  while  another  was  shot  by  a  glance 
"  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  "  in  St.  Jameses  Church !    In  fact, 
this  reign  was  the  golden  age  of  fans ;  nearly  every  woman  dis- 
played one,  and  they  served  conveniently  to  shade  the  face  at  a 
time  when  veils  were  not  used.     They  wei*e  often  adorned  elabo- 
rately, and  painted  with  exquisite  scenes.     Looking  back  in  the 
past,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  "  former  days  were  better  than 
these  "  in  the  not  unimportant  matter  of  dress,  though  then,  as 
now,  the  censor  saw  much  that  he  could  reprehena,  yet  the 
ladies  pleased,  in  spite  of  these  little  .blunders  they  made,  for,  as 
Young  says — 

"  The  sex  we  honour,  though  their  faults  we  blame, — 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  for  si^ch  a  fruitful  theme." 

Chelsea  Junior 
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PBISCILLA. 

Bbiqht,  cheerfxil,  pleasant  old  age  is  that  of  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Nonnan  ;  yet  she  is  the  thing  one  half  of  the  world  despises, 
and  the  other  half  pities  too  much  to  despise — a  lonely  old 
maid,  without  even  the  companionship  of  cat  or  dc^.  .Yes,  quite 
alone  in  the  world  is  Mrs.  Priscilla,  alone  she  has  been  for  many 
a  long  day ;  her  furrowed  cheek  shows  where  the  weather  has 
beaten  for  seventy-three  or  four  years ;  her  eyes  are  sunken,  and 
ahnmken  too,  as  only  old  eyes  are ;  and  ever  since  her  friends 
remember  her  she  has  shown  the  same  withered  cheek,  the 
same  dim  eye,  and  has  lived  lonely,  "  lonely  as  a  lonely 
cloud.*' 

Yet,  I  repeat,  bright,  cheerful,  and  wonderfully  pleasant  is  the 
old  age  of  Mrs.  Priscilla.  Has  she  stood  by  the  graves  of  old 
loves  and  friendships  in  the  dead  past,  and  wept  the  passionate 
tears  that  young  hearts  only  shed  ?  Is  she  lonely  because  death 
OP  sorrow  took  from  her  side  the  one  sole  being  with  whose  soul 
her  own  could  have  walked  through  life  ?  It  may  be,  nay,  it  must 
be  so,  or  that  warm  heart,  that  genial  spirit,  would  not  now  walk 
apart  and  alone. 

But  when  the  rose-crown  of  life  fell  from  her  brow,  life's 
flowers  fell  too,  withered  from  her  hands,  and  earth's  loves  went 
out  like  set  stars. 

I  think  the  angels  must  have  come  and  given  her  a  calm 
glory  for  her  head,  and  a  rosemary  sprig  in  her  hands,  with  a 
smile  from  Grod's  face  to  light  her  instead  of  the  stars  of  earthly 
love. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  was  the  real  founder  of  those  blessings  of  our 
greatr  Babel,  ragged-schools ;  and  from  the  day  when  first  she 
gently  drew  the  dirty-faced  urchins  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
misery  into  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  civilised  life,  her  busy, 
energetic,  useful  existence  has  been  one  cheerful  self-sacrifice  : 
the  bestower  of  large  happiness,  her  benevolence  has  made  her 
its  sharer. 

Loveable,  and  worthy  of  all  honour,  is  the  daily  life  of  Mrs. 
PrisciUa.  £^ly  in  the  morning,  while  women  of  fashion,  women 
young  enough  to  be  Mrs.  PrisciUa's  daughters,  are  sleeping  off 
the  effect  of  last  night's  gay  assembly,  she  is  up  and  doing, 
working  for  God^s  glory  and  man's  welfare ;  and  so  she  labours 
on  through  the  day,  q[metly,  unostentatiously,  happily — cheerf nt 
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feet  on  earth,  quiet  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  ever  a  pleasant  smile, 
ever  a  cheerful,  hopeful  word  for  all. 

The  infirmities  of  old  age  are,  in  Mrs.  PrisciUa,  warded  off 
by  the  blessedness  of  cheerful  labour,  the  sadness  of  declining 
years  by  the  bright  shields  of  love  and  faith. 

There  are  some  who  pity,  more  perchance  who  despise,  the 
old-fashioned,  figure  in  rusty  black  that  moves  about  so  quietly, 
with  a  face  surmounted  by  a  black-silk  bonnet  of  coal-scuttle 
dimensions,  in  hue  like  a  superannuated  bat's  wing;  yet  there 
are  many  who  might  envy  the  old  maid,  whose  ample  fortune 
is  putting  out  at   a  large  interest  in  the  treasury  of  heaven; 
the  old  maid,  who  never  has  a  vacant  moment  for  bitter  regrets, 
who  never  frets  over  a  cold  cup  of  tea,  a  badly-cooked  dmner, 
or  a  draughty  room ;  the  old  maid,  who  has  no  frowns  for  the 
young,  no  bitter  sneers  for  the  thoughtless,  and  whose  good  deeds 
are  now  felt  in  the  sombre  alleys  of  this  crowded  city,  anon  in 
the  far-off  Eastern  hospital  of  Salem,  whence  the  sick  IsraeUte 
wafts  a  blessing  to  her  in  the  distant  island,  whose  compassion 
has  clothed  his  nakedness  and  assuaged  his  pains. 

THE  COUNTESS. 

Scarcely  can  a  greater  contrast  be  imagined  than  that  which 
exists  between  Mrs.  PrisciUa  Norman  and  her  friend — ^no,  her 
acquaintance — the  Dowager  Countess  of  Eenneville. 

And  yet  the  Countess  has,  in  some  senses,  led  a  brighter  life 
than  that  of  "poor  Mrs.  PrisciUa,"  as  people  sometimes  caU 
her.  In  youth  she  had  more  beauty,  more  outward  agreeable 
qualities — such  as  keen  wit,  vivacity,^and  a  natural  aptitude  for 
adapting  herself  to  all  the  important  trifles  of  fashionable 
society.  Early  married  to  a  handsome  man  of  the  most 
poUshed  exterior,  by  him  introduced  to  the  most  brilliant 
society,  admired  and  courted,  if  not  fondly  loved,  she  had  all 
that  seemed  wanting  to  PrisciUa ;  and  for  many  years  she  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time,  gaily  as  a  butterfly  on  the  summer 
wind,  scarcely  checked  in  her  wUd  career  even  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  first  obtrusive  wrinkle,  the  first  troublesome  grey 
hair.  But  the  cruel. hours  at  length  accelerated  their  flight,  and 
the  steps  long  accustomed  to  dance,  as  those  hours  are  fabled  to 
do  so  on  a  sunbeam,  grew  insensibly  slower  and  heavier, 
at  last  very  sensibly  slower  and  heavier;  and  the  sometime 
Psyche  suddenly  seems  revealed  to  herself,  stripped  of  her 
laces  and  gauzes,  her  plumes  and  her  jewels,  wrapt  in  heavy 
velvets  and  cumbrous  furs,  bent  nearly  double,  with  tooth- 
less sunken  jaws,  nearly  sightless  eyes,  and  her  once  dazzling 
skin  faintly  represented  by  yeUow  parchment. 
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The  aged  Countess  leans  her  tottering  weight  upon  a  stick,  or 
upon  a  hired  supporter.  She,  like  Priscilla,  stands  alone  in  the 
world,  sadly  alone ;  but  I  fear  that  the  angels  come  not  down  to 
whisper  words  of  peace  in  her  dull  ear,  the  prayer  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow's  benison  pierce  not  for  her  the  sombre  clouds  that 
cover  heaven. 

No  wealth  has  she  laid  up  in  the  Eternal  treasury — wealth  on 
which  to  found  her  hopes  of  rest  to  come,  rest  such  as  Earth's 
opulence  gives  not. 

The  winds  bring  not  unto  her  the  echoes  of  the  rescued 
orphan's  happy  laugh ;  they  say  nothing  to  her,  unless  the  mourn- 
ful song  "Lost!  lost!''  for  her  household  gods  lie  shivered 
around  the  hearth,  upon  which  are  the  ashes  of  spent  fires. 

The  Countess  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  of  the  gala-days  in 
the  Prince  Eegent's  time,  and  how  men  and  women  then  lived. 
She  will  describe  the  gayest,  vilest  Court  in  Europe :  the  noisy 
carouse,  the  gambling,  the  intemperance  of  the  men ;  the  women's 
follies,  which  were  scarcely  less  than  vice ;  and  for  a  moment  the 
worn  aged  woman  grows  animated  like  a  galvanised  skeleton;  but 
in  the  midst  of  her  volubility  a  something  brings  to  the  listener  a 
sad  conviction  that  the  pure  air  is  vitiated  by  the  fumes  of 
wine. 

Poor  old  superannuated  flutterer !  her  gay  tale  breaks  down 
with  a  sigh,  and  her  wrinkled  face  plainly  says,  "  I  have  lost 
all,  and  my  gods  have  brought  me  nothing  to  fill  my  empty 
heart ;  and  when  it  stops  beating,  then —  But  ah  !  I  cannot 
face  that  thought.  Nonsense  !  I  am  but  seventy-three  !  I  may 
live  to  be  ninety.  Look  over  the  way  at  poor  old  Priscilla 
Norman ;  she  had  a  melancholy  youth,  but  now — .  Well,  I  can't 
find  out  her  secret,  yet  she  has  one, — yes,  surely  she  has  one  ! " 

Poor  Countess  !  will  no  one  whisper  the  secret  to  thee  ? 

Deborah  Doughty. 


%\t  Mib  giants  of  our  Suburb— Jugust. 


BY  JOHN  CLIFFOKD. 


No.  8. 

August  is  a  delightful  month  "  on  the  coast,"  say  many,  "  in 
some  lake  country,"  or  "  amongst  the  inland  hills  and  vales ;" 
and  others  might  have  added,  had  not  rumours  of  war  echoed 
from  shore  to  shore  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  "  August 
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is  abo  pleasant  in  the  Ehineland,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  with 
our  nearest  neighbour,  sunny  France."  Let  that  be  granted,  yet 
August  is  not  so  very  disagreeable  in  London  parks  and  suburban 
districts ;  nay,  I  wiU  go  beyond  that  dubious  praise,  and  assert 
that,  to  a  true  nature-lover,  the  vicinity  of  the  great  metropoHs 
will  furnish  much  that  will  gratify  the  eye,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  varied  thought.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  about  it  choice 
and  remarkably  beautiful  wild  plants,  yet,  after  all,  rarity  is  not 
necessarily  intrinsic  value,  and  beauty  is  very  much  a  thing  of 
comparison.  The  lowliest  flower,  the  blade  of  grass,  more  appa- 
rently despicable  still,  has  more  in  it  than  those  think  who  tread 
it  under  foot  as  they  pass.  Some  of  the  most  marvellous  struc- 
tures existent  have  been  detected  by  the  microscope  in  natural 
products  which  seem  worthless,  or  even  repulsive. 

It  was  a  fancy  of  some  old  naturalists,  that  by  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  times  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  certain  flowers 
a  sort  of  floral  clock  or  dial  could  be  constructed,  which  would 
indicate  the  hour  of  the  day  quite  as  well  as  any  machine  of 
man's  making.  At  best,  however,  this  is  but  conjectural,  as 
there  are  uncertainties  attending  it  from  various  causes.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  seasonal  or,  rather,  a  monthly  clock,  or 
index  of  the  changes  passing  over  nature,  presents  itself  to  our 
view  as  we  glance  at  the  plants  and  flowers.  And  we  have 
thought,  too,  that  each  season  has  its  characteristic  quality. 
Those  children  of  Flora  which  gem  over  the  spring  landscape 
seem  gentle  and  timid,  as  if  half  shrinking  from  the  changeable 
weather ;  in  summer  there  is  a  general  brilliancy  and  lustre 
amongst  those  we  see ;  they  rejoice  in  the  sunshine,  and  fear 
little  the  passing  shower  and  the  lighter  gale.  Autumn,  too,  has 
its  groups,  and  these  flaunt  on  the  breeze  with  an  air  of  self- 
confidence  ;  they  seem  strong  to  endure  the  blustering  gale  and 
the  pelting  scud,  and  brave  the  elements  sometimes  until  autumn 
gives  place  to  winter. 

The  flowers  of  August,  we  find,  are  a  mingling  of  those  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  in  every  field 
and  byeway,  we  see  the  large  petals  of  the  Common  Poppy 
{Pajpaver  Bhceas),  from  which  a  splendid  colour  is  extracted,  yet 
one  that  soon  passes  off  when  diluted.  Some  country  folks  call 
this  plant  "  headache,"  and  children  are  often  cautioned  against 
smelling  the  flowers,  though  on  very  few  would  they  produce 
this  efiect.  If  anything  ensued  from  smelling  them,  it  would 
probably  be  a  doze  merely,  for  the  Common  Poppy  is  narcotic  in 
its  properties,  but  not  so  much  so  as  other  species.  The  seeds 
contain,  principally,  oil,  and  are  given  to  birds  medicinally,  as 
well  as  for  food.  It  is  well  known  that  from  a  foreign  species  is 
obtained  that  valuable  and  also  dangerous  drug,  opium*    Thi^ 
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kind  does  also  occur  in  some  English  counties,  but  is  doubted 
as  a  true  *'  Britisher."  In  a  few  corn-fields  near  the  metropolis 
the  Smooth-headed  Poppy  (P.  dubium)  turns  up  ;  though  much 
like  the  common  species,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  hue.  Mrs. 
Lancaster  quotes  a  curious  legend  from  an  old  Greek  poet,  which 
implies  that  these  crimson  petals,  rightly  handled,  were  love's 
chronicles : — 

"  By  a  prophetic  poppy-leaf  I  found 
Your  changed  affection ;  for  it  gave  no  sound. 
Though  in  my  hand  struck  hollow  as  it  lay. 
But  quickly  withered,  like  your  love,  away." 

The  Corn  Bluebottle  {Centaurea  Cyamis)  has  apparently  a  liking 
for  a  chalky  soU,  yet  occurs  in  numerous  spots  near  London, 
seldom  attaining,  however,  to  the  height  which  we  have  seen  it 
elsewhere.    The  flowers,  so  delicately  cut,  and  of  so  delightful  a 
blue  tint,  might  be  placed  to   advantage  beside  many  of  the 
nurtured  products  of  the  cultivated  garden.     Yet  it  is  only  a 
weed  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer,  who  does  not  bless  it  as  he  sees 
it  in  patches  beside  or  amongst  his  corn.     Both  the  stems  and 
the  leaves  are  clothed  with  a  downy  growth,  and  they  decidedly 
blunt  the  edge  of  the  sickle  should  it  come  across  them.  Eeaping- 
machines,  however,  probably  bid    defiance   to   these,  and   all 
"  obstructives  "  of  the  sort.    The  Scotch  people  call  it  "  Blue 
Bonnet,"  and  the  Germans,  Korn-blume;  it  appears  common 
throughout  Europe.     The   Corn-cockle   {AgrosUmna    Oithago) 
stiU  more  provokes  the  farmer,  with   its  flowers  of  purplish 
red,  succeeded  by  large  black  seeds,  which  get  not  unfrequently 
with  the  com,  and  are  ground  with  it  into  flour.    The  Latin 
name  signifies  "  the  crown  of  the  field,"  and  surely  the  plant  wears 
a  stately  air,  though  it  cannot  be  proud  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  arisen,  as  it  is  especially  produced  on  ill-cultured  or  neglected 
lands.    Many  question  whether  the  Corn-cockle  is  a  true  native 
of  these  isles,  but  it  is  widely  diffused,  and  may  be  seen  in  fields 
only  a  few  miles  north  qf  London.    The  Blue  Succory  or  Chicory 
{Ckhorum  Intyhis)  is    another  blue  adornment  of  the  corn- 
fields, remarkable  for  its  large  roots,  and  having  occasionally 
stems  three  feet  high.    In  France  enormous  quantities  of  this 
plant  are  grovm  for  the  sake  of  these  ixjots,  now  recognised  as 
affording  a  valuable  addition  to  our  beverages.    In  fact,  though 
at  first  smuggled  into  the  social  cup  in  a  rather  dubious  way,  the 
oriental  cofiee  which  the  chicory  often  accompanies  now  has  really 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  *of  its  colleague.     The  Egyptians,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  have  been  noted  as  attaching  a  high  value 
to  these  roots ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  poorer  class  find 
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an  equivalent  in  the  chicory  for  the  variety  of  beverages  which 
more  luxurious  folks  think  desirable,  or  even  necessary.  The 
stem  of  the  chicory  is  sometimes  three  feet  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  occasionally  white.  Like  various  other  plants 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  train  of  the  cereals,  this  is  only 
naturalised  in  our  land. 

According  to  our  observation,  the  Wild  Mignonette  is  only 
to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  the  suburban  districts  which  h'e 
to  the  south-east  of  London,  and  we  have  seen  it  blooming  to  per- 
fection in  chalky  places  in  Kent ;  odourless  certainly,  yet  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  having  a  greenish-yellow  hue,  and  not  having  the 
stamens  tipped  with  red,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cultivated 
species.     The  leaves  grow  sometimes   much   larger  than  the 
average   size,  and  have  been  gathered  as   an   application  to 
bruises.     Still  more  common  on  waste  spots,  in  chalk  or  lime- 
stone districts,  and  occasionally  growing  in  Middlesex,  is  another 
plant  of  the  same  genus,  which  attracts  us  by  its  taller  spikes  of 
flowers.    This  is  the  Dyer's  Eocket,  or  Yellow  Weed  (Reseda 
luteola),  which,  for  dyeing  purposes,  is  gathered  while  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  whole  plant  subjected  to  concoction,  for  the 
tints  of  yellow  and  green  afforded  by  it.     The  first  year  of  its 
growth  only  the  lower  leaves  appear  from  the  seeds  sown  the 
previous   autumn,  and  the  following  season  the  flower-spikes 
shoot  up,  and  the  plant  dies  off  at  the  close  of  the  second  year. 
Not  only  near,  but  often  actually  in  the  stream,  we  find  in 
August  the  purple  flowers  of  the  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  salicaria), 
called  sometimes  Purple  Grass  and  Willow  Strife,  because  it 
has  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  willow.    In  the  Eiver  Brent, 
a  few  miles  north  of  London,  and  in  streamlets  flowing  from  it, 
the  Purple  Loosestrife  grows  plentifully,  and  is  also  found  in 
Surrey,  and  other  places  near  town.    We  can  discern  far  off,  as 
the  tall  grasses  and  reeds  wave  to  and  fro,  the  rich  purple  bloom 
of  this  flower,  while  here  and  there  a  taller  one  than  the  rest 
overtops  the  surrounding  plants,  and  pays  for  its  superior  posi- 
tion by  having  to  bend  more  frequently  to  the  summer  breeze- 
not  a  bad  lesson  for  humanity,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
certain  moralisers.    The  stems   of  the   Purple  Loosestrife  are 
square,  and  about  them  the  flowers  are  clustered  in  circlets. 
There  is  an  astringency  in  it  which  rendered  it  at  one  time  of 
value  in  medicine,  when  science  was  only  in  her  babyhood. 
But  why  arose  the  English  name  ?    Possibly  the  astringent  or 
rough  qualities  of  the  Loosestrife  were  thought  good  for  a  rough 
or  sharp  temper,  on  the  principle  of  similia  similibus;  and  so 
it  got  its  designation,  as  being  supposed  to  "  loose  *'  or  "  put  an 
end  to*'  strife* 
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Now,  in  our  rambles  o'er  common  or  meadow,  we  may  recall 
the  words  of  a  poet  true  to  nature,  and  behold 

"The  mountain  thyme 
Purpling  the  hassock  of  the  heaving  mole, 
While  the  short  turf  is  gay  with  tormentils, 
And  bird's-foot  trefoil,  and  the  lesser  tribes 
Of  hawkweeds,  spangling  it  with  fringed  stars." 

The  Wild  Thyme,  however,  is  not  confined  to  mountainous 
districts:  it  is  found  about  London,  on  sandhills,  or  dry 
pasture-lands.  The  perfume  arising  from  this  plant  may  be 
perceived  some  distance  off,  and  it  is  developed  more  powerfully 
by  treading  upon  it.  An  old  tradition  ascribes  a  healthy  air  to 
those  places  where  this  plant  grows  abundantly ;  and  the  Greeks 
beheved  that  the  Thyme  itself  invigorated  the  frame.  Like 
other  aromatic  plants,  it  is  shunned  by  sheep,  though  they  seem 
to  thrive  on  those  pastures  where  it  grows.  In  some  specimens 
we  find  the  leaves  are  hairy,  while  in  others  they  are  quite 
smooth.  The  plants,  too,  in  very  exposed  situations,  are  often 
dwarfed,  but  under  favourable  circumstances  grow  to  the  height 
of  a  foot.  The  Tormentils,  which  the  poet  also  alludes  to  in  the 
lines  quoted,  are  common  in  many  meadows,  and  by  the  road- 
sides, at  this  time.  Two  species  especially  may  be  gathered  in 
flower  during  August.  There  is  the  Common  Tormentil  (Poten- 
tUla  Tormentilla),  with  its  yellow  flowers  of  four  or  sometimes 
five  petals,  its  elegant  leaves  and  slender  stems,  and  the  as 
abundant  plant,  the  Creeping  Conguifoil  (P.  reptans)^  with  pro- 
strate stems,  extending  for  a  long  distance,  studded  with  leaves  of 
a  pleasant  green,  and  velvety  blossoms  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
roots  of  these  plants  yield  an  extract,  which  is  used  for'  tanning 
purposes  in  the  North. 

Tlie  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  Pilosella)  has  received 
one  name  from  the  long  hairs  which  the  leaves  exhibit,  while 
their  undersides  are  of  a  whitish  grey.  The  flowers  are  lemon* 
,  colour,  occasionally  striped  with  red.  Another  name  given  to 
this  family  of  plants  arose  from  the  odd  notion  that  hawks  and 
other  rapacious  birds  resorted  to  them  that  they  might  strengthen 
their  sight.  The  Wood  Hawkweed  is  another  very  pretty  species, 
preferring  shady  spots.  Beside  some  bank  of  nettles  and  thistles, 
we  occasionally  pick  up  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Tansy 
(Tanacetum  vulgare),leQQ  abundant  near  London  than  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  gather  its  delicate  and  odorous  leaves  without  thinking 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  plant  was  formerly  applied.  An 
aromatic  water  was  drawn  from  the  flowers,  and  the  leaves  were 
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cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  amongst  other  devices  they  were 
made  into  puddings,  which  country  people  in  other  days  would 
have  ofiFered  up  as  a  treat  to  a  visitor.  Now  the  thought  of  such 
a  dish  would  disgust  most.  "Taste  tansy  pudding — 0  dear  no  !" 


A  LIFE  PICTURE. 


I. 


Lost  to  all  sense  of  sight,  I  wander  on, 
Dead  to  the  populous  times  and  tides  of  men, 
The  hum  of  distant  things  my  ear  upon 
Floats  as  a  ray  of  sound,  soft  heard,  soon  gone, 
Teeming  with  music,  lost  to  come  again. 


n. 


And  every  passion  of  that  outer  earth 
Throbs  up  to  me  from  the  deep  multitude. 
As  clouds  arise  and  form  the  tempest's  birth. 
Break  into  thunder  of  unhallowed  mirth. 
Die  in  deep  cadences,  each  scarce  subdued. 


iir. 


And  every  whisper  of  the  shallow  throng 
Strikes  to  my  heart  of  hearts  and  lingers  there, 
And  eVry  tale  of  this  sad  world's  foul  wrong 
Passes  me  not  unheeded,  but  ere  long 
1  think  of  Heaven,  and  scorn  my  own  despair. 


IV. 


And  every  mom  I  wake,  and  sigh  for  light, 
And  dream  I  see,  yet  seeing  only  dream, 
And  watch  the  lonely  %ures,  sad  or  bright, 
Wander  and  wane  from  off  my  inner  sight, 
Brain-^bom  to  die,  in  fashions  I  misdeem. 
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V. 


And  each  lone  ev'ning,  when  the  summer  birds 
Seek  their  soft  nests,  and  nestle  fast  to  slumber — 
How  do  I  list,  and  fancying  sounds  are  words, 
And  each  fond  twitt'ring  of  the  feathery  herds 
Some  meaning  hath,  these  meanings  cuU  and  number. 


VI. 


And  when  the  last  chirp  fails,  and  all  is  still, — 
All  save  the  sheep-bell  in  the  far-oiF  fold — 
How  do  my  drowsy  thoughts  responsive  fill 
My  dreamland  hours  with  echoes  from  the  hill. 
Some  true — some  false — all  often  heard  and  old. 


VII. 


And  still  and  sweet  the  bell  that  seems  to  say  : 
"  0  ye  who  live,  and  ye  who  soon  may  die, 
0  ye  the  newly-born  of  yesterday  ! 
And  ye  who  ofttimes  erst  have  knelt  to  pray. 
Come  to  the  Cross,  ye  bom  in  vanity  ! " 


VIII. 


Ay  I  still  and  sweet  it  falls  upon  my  ear. 

My  heart  beats  loud,  my  pulses  gather  strength, 

I  joy,  I  leap,  I  gladden,  and  anear 

I  seem  to  stand  to  Him,  who  shed  the  tear 

Of  woe  and  blood,  for  sin  outwashed  at  length. 


IX. 

Times  changed :  I  heard  a  weeping  at  my  side. 
An  anguish  of  a  heart  overcharged  with  deep 
And  sudden  sorrow,  and  my  heart  replied 
With  tears  responsive,  as  I  sobbing  cried  : 
"  The  eyes  that  know  thee  not  for  thee  can  weep !  * 

X. 

And  then  there  came  an  outburst,  and  a  tale 
Of  pent-up  passion — unrequited  love — 
And  then  a  sudden  rending  of  the  veil. 
And  then  a  storm  of  kisses>  and  a  hail 
Of  tender  whispers  I  could  not  reprove* 
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XI. 


And  then  lie  id.t  hifti  down  before  my  feet, 
And  told  me  the  long  love  he  had  for  me. 
And  then  he  wove  my  hair,  and  called  it  sweet. 
Then  smoothed  my  brow,  my  lips  with  his  did  gHeet, 
And  vowed  of  hours  and  days  and  years  to  be. 


xn. 


And  list'ning  to  him,  I  was  blind  no  more, 
The  dim  dark  void  of  those  memorial  years 
Glowed  with  intensest  rays  from  shore  to  shore. 
Each  wavelet  of  the  past  some  radiance  bore. 
And  Love's  light  bark  was  buoyed  on  bygone  tears. 


XIII. 


And  hand-in-hand  with  thee,  from  then  till  now^ 
I've  wandered,  happy  in  thy  happiness ; 
Thy  face  I  see  not,  nor  thy  high  clear  brow, 
Thy  voice,  thy  touch,  thy  kiss  are  all  I  know, 
Tet  these  have  been  thy  wife's  long  Idesdedness 


XIV. 


And  now  my  lover,  first  and  last  my  own. 
Thou  still  art  with  me  as  I  near  the  sea, 
The  harbour-bar  will  soon  be  passed^  the  tone 
Of  the  swift  waters,  gath'ring  fast,  inblown> 
Warns  us  we  soon — ^too  soon — ^must  parted  be. 


XV. 

And  I  shall  stand  and  watch  for  thee,  and  yearn 
To  see  in  heav'n  him  who  made  earth  a  heaVn, 
And  I  shall  know  thee,  and  my  heart  will  burn. 
Yea !  even  at  God's  right  hand  my  eyes  will  turn 
To  love  thee  then,  immortal  and  forgiven  ! 

XVI. 

And  God  will  help  me  find  thee,  and  the  same 
Kind  Christ  who  sent  thee  to  me  here, 
Will  sure  restore  thee  to  me  without  shame. 
Will  sure  rebuke  not  this  my  love  in  blame. 
For  Christ  is  love,  and  love  was  ne'er  austere  I 

G.  H.  B.  Dams. 
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Bt  Akkib  A- 


'I  Ib  the  awfdl  mastery  of  hHiHikii  life,  ii  is  a  oonsolation  sorae^iaiBv  jbo 
belioFe  that  our  zzuBtakes,  perhaps  even  our  siiiQ,  are  permitted  to  be 
instroments  of  our  education  for  immortality/' 

Some  minds  can  at  will  dismiss  to-day  the  worries  of  yesterday. 
Others  reflect  on  them,  gaining  thereby  strength  for  the 
unknown  difl&culties  of  the  morrow.  Others  brood  over  them  in 
the  spirit  of  vain  regret,  till  consuming  care  takes  possession  of 
the  mind.  Such  live  in  the  past — it  becomes  the  present  of 
their  lives,  and  consequently  they  are  unprepared  for  the  future, 
which,  therefore,  comes  iQ'den  with  many  a  fresh  fall,  adding 
again  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  food  when  gulphed  in  the 
irrevocable  past.  When  clearly  seeing  the  inevitable  and 
nndesirable  result  of  one  special  action,  we  grieve  again  and 
again  over  that  one  irretrievable  step;  then  sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  Mend  steps  in,  and  feeling  that  his  expressions  of  pity 
and  sympathy  are  alike  exhausted,  he  clothes  his  advice  in  the 
words  of  the  well-known  proverb — "Do  not  ery  over  spilt 
milk."  Happy  he  who  can  make  a  practical  use  of  such  advice ; 
thrice  happy  he,  who,  in  reflecting  ou  past  errors,  gains  moral 
and  mental  enei-gy,  whose  every  sigh  of  penitence  furnishes 
strength  for  after-moments  of  weakness,  whose  every  tear  of 
repentance  gives  courage  in  subsequent  and  similar  difficulties; ! 
The  following  fairy-tale  illustrates  forcibly  the  folly,  often  the 
an,  of  crying  too  much  over  *'  spilt  milk." 

There  was  a  family  in  olden  time  which  had  a  fairy  attached 
to  it.  The  office  of  this  fairy  was  to  appear  with  her  wand  at 
critical  periods  and  change  the  natural  current  of  events.  Events 
were  as  if  they  had  not  been,  the  dial  of  the  family  went  back 
some  degrees,  and  from  that  date  things  took  a  different  course. 

The  spirit  who  invoked  the  fairy  was  that  of  a  young 
impetuous  girl;  warm-hearted  she  certainly  was,  longing,  yearning 
for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  she  loved,  but  with  little 
thought  beyond  the  present 

It  was  understood  that  if  the  fairy  were  summoned  too  often, 
she  would  break  her  fealty  to  the  family,  and  never  be  willing 
to  aid  them  again.  Agatha,  therefore,  would  bear  any  grief,  as 
&r  as  she  felt  it  was  in  her  power  to  do,  before  she  made  up  faet 
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mind  to  beseech  the  intercession  of  her  spirit-friend.  Even  then 
the  fairy  was  not  always  willing  to  come  forth,  but  a  continued 
fit  of  tears  and  impatience  on  the  part  of  Agatha  generally 
ended  in  her  appearance. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  three  children.  Edgar 
was  sixteen,  Agatha  fourteen,  and  Osmund — ^the  light  of  the 
house,  the  cherished  pet  of  all — was  nine  years  old. 

The  Howards  had  owned  for  generations  their  pretty  country 
home.  Situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  Bamton  was  surroimded 
by  old  trees,  and  overlooked  a  lovely  valley  through  which  ran 
a  sparkling  stream.  The  owners  of  this  domain  had  shown 
their  gratitude  to  Nature  by  constantly  improving  her  gifts,  and 
Barnton  possessed  all  the  charms  of  nature  and  art  combined.  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  had  come  here  very  soon  after  their 
marriage — ^bright,  thankful,  happy — feeling  that  a  blessing  had 
rested  on  promises  made  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  How  well  each 
had  kept  those  vows,  their  lives  to  this  day  could  testify.  They 
had  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  apart,  and  the  triple  cord  of  their 
children  bound  them  to  each  other  in  strongest  unity. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  model  of  the  old  English  gentleman,  lived 
among  his  people,  and  made  their  happiness  his  own.     He  loved 
not  only  the  inmates  of  the  home  of  his  childhood,  but  the 
home  itself.    The  trees  and  he  were  no  new  Mends,  many  a  one 
talking  to  him  of  bygone   days   as  distinctly  as   any  other 
friend.    The  streams,  as  they  rippled,  often   seemed  mingled 
with  the  broken  voice  of  his  father,  or  with  the  baby  cry  of  a 
favourite  little  brother,  as  the  case  might  be.  Both,  Mr.  Howard 
believed,  were  with  God  above,  but  the  trees  and  the  streams 
would  talk,  and  Mr.  Howard   liked  to  listen.     He  was  just 
wondering  whether  or  not  his  own  voice  would  from  the  hillside, 
in  years  to  come,  thus  whisper  to  his  eldest  boy,  when  the  object 
of  his  thoughts  came  rushing   up  the  pathway.     Trees  and 
streams  chattered  now,  and  laughed  and  leaped  with  joy ;  for 
Edgar  was  returning  home  from  school,  and   all  was   bright. 
Loving  hands  had  written  "Welcome!"  in  many  a  fantastic  form 
near  and  about*  that  home,  and  birds,  and  trees,  and  all  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate,  alike  seemed  to  echo  the  greeting.    One 
of  the  words  was  misspelt,  but  Agatha  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
altered.    She  said  Edgar  woidd  like  it  all  the  better,  because  he 
would  know  that  Osmund  had  done  it.    Edgar,  with  his  father, 
hastened  to  the  house,  and  all  the  preparations  for  his  coming 
which  had  at  4rst  met  the  eye  were  forgotten  now  in  the  warm  * 
greeting  of  the  mother,  and  the  eager  one  of  the  brother  and 
sister. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  latter  had  told  how  long  they  had 
been  watching  for  Edgar,  how  many  new  pups  and  kittens  hi 
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appeared  on  the  scene  since  the  last  holiday,  and  how  many 
picnics  and  water-parties  had  been  put  off  till  his  return. 

Mrs.  Howard  became  impatient  to  do  her  part,  and  stopped 
this  chatter,  by  telling  Edgar  he  had  better  prepare  for  the  meal, 
which  she  was  sure,  by  his  appearance,  he  much  needed.  Edgar 
only  begged  to  be  allowed  first  to  spejik  to  some  of  the  servants. 

In  those  days  the  ties  between  masters  and  servants  were  of 
longer  duration  than  they  are  often  now.  So  strong  was  the 
mutual  interest  which  existed,  that  neither  party  separated  for 
small  differences.  In  this  household,  heart  drew  cdl  ranks  closely 
together,  and  the  relative  positions  of  all  were  the  better 
observed  for  that.  Bridget,  the  housekeeper,  whose  time  of 
serving  the  family  was  numbered  more  by  generations  than  by 
years,  was  especisily  longing  to  join  in  the  welcome,  which  she 
had  dona  her  utmost  in  making  hearty. 

Boys'  holidays  then,  as  now,  were  times  of  enjoyment  to  the 
principal  actors  in  them.  At  Bamton,  parties  or  no  parties, 
nothing  was  dull  to  the  young  trio  during  Edgar's  stay  at  home. 

life  at  Bamton,  at  the  present  time,  was  such  as  to  furnish 
many  a  happy  memory  in  days  to  come.  Those  who  can  look 
back  on  such  a  life  can  picture  far  better  than  I  can  describe 
that  bright  and  joyous  time,  "the  boys'  holidays." 

Many  a  pleasure-party  went  off  well  and  happily.  Sir  John 
Knight,  of  Brierly,  gave  the  last  before  Edgar  returned  to  school. 
A  bright  sunny  day  dawned,  and  all  the  Howards  left  Bamton 
in  high  spirits.  Gaily  the  flags  waved  at  Brierly  Park,  merrily 
the  voices  of  all  there  assembled  floated  on  the  morning  breeze. 
Not  less  cheerily  did  these  sounds  arise  after  the  boats  were 
filled  with  passengers.  The  air  teemed  with  merriment,  which, 
all  day  long,  was  wafted  to  those  far  away ;  it  told  passers-by 
how  many  congenial  spirits  had  met,  for  the  forty  voices  laughed 
as  one ;  and  merrily,  in  the  bright  sun,  glided  the  boats  down  the 
river.  A  summer-house  near  the  water  was  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  a  sumptuous  luncheon,  after  which  the  party  returned  to  the 
boats. 

During  the  afternoon  many  a  song  was  sung,  till  a  signal 
stop  was  put  to  more  by  a  ciy  of  distress.  One  boat  had  sailed 
far  ahead  of  the  rest.  It  had  gone  swiftly  and  well  until  now, 
when  it  suddenly  leaned  much  down  on  one  side,  and  a  voice 
from  the  party,  lately  so  merry,  exclaimed,  "That  boat  is  sinking ! " 
Help  was  soon  at  hand,  and  all  were  rescued  without  any  serious 
injury,  with  the  exception  of  one  form,  which  stmggled  in  vain 
to  come  to  land.  Many  doubtless,  in  the  general  confusion, 
feare*d  that  that  helpless  one  was  precious  to  them;  for  few 
could  calmly  look  upon  those  who  were  safe,  and  seek  out  all 
especially  dear  to  them. 
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'*  He  is  Bafe ! "  at  length  burst  from  the  lips  of  those  i¥ho  had 
thrown  a  rope,  and  were  dragging  the  object  of  their  care  to 
shore ;  but  the  form  was  apparently  lifeless*  As  he  was  laid  on 
the  shore, "  Osmund  Howard !"  was  involuntarily  uttered  by  many 
present.  He  was  at  once  taken  home^  and  every  remedy  which 
JfiYQ  or  skill  could  devise  was  used  to  restore  the  latent  senses. 
Before  medicsd  aid  could  be  procured,  he  had  shown  signs  of 
returning  sensation ;  but  when  the  doctor  did  arrive,  he  gave 
but  slight  hopes  of  recovery.  The  next  day  he  was  worse. 
Edgar  had  obtained  leave  to  remain  at  home  to  see  the  crisis ;  and 
now,  alter  ten  anxious  days,  he  must  stay,  they  say,  to  see  the 
l^'St  of  the  light  of  that  home^—of  that  brother  for  whom  he 
would  have  given  his  own  life. 

High-spirited,  affectionate,  and  clever^  this  bright  boy  formed 
much  of  the  happiness  of  each  individual  around  him.  Nearly 
heartbroken,  his  parents  thought  of  the  bitter  future ;  and  when 
Osmund,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  at  self-control,  saw  their 
grief,  he  guessed  the  truth.  Then,  stifling  their  sobs,  they 
talked  to  him  of  heaven.  That  young  heart,  as  yet,  loved  G^od 
^nly  through  His  gifts ;  and  it  was  imselfish  love  for  them 
which  now  enabled  him  to  speak  a  little  of  another  world.  He 
would  dry  his  tears,  because  he  saw  that  soothed  them;  but 
his  heaven  was  his  parents'  home,  wherever  that  might  be. 
When  pain  tried  him,  they  would  whisper  that  in  heaven  there 
would  be  none.  The  little  invalid  thought  he  would  rather 
have  pain  unth  his  parents  than  ease  without  them;  but  he 
smiled  gratefully  for  the  effort  thus  made  for  his  comfort, 
Edgar  and  Agatha,  in  various  moods,  visited  the  sick-room. 
Sometimes  the  inability  to  control  their  grief  caused  them  to 
leave  it ;  at  other  times  hope  took  strong  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  those  in  authority  had  to  put  a  check  on  the  desire 
to  tell  Osmund  all  the  passing  news  which  they  thought  would 
interest  him.  At  length  the  most  sanguine  could  see  no  hope. 
The  end  must  be  very  near ;  and  as  that  young  life  was  fast 
ebbing  away,  it  was  evident  what  an  irreparable  blank  the  death 
of  this  youngest  member  of  the  household  would  cause  to  all. 

Now,  Agatha  had  ever  and  anon  blamed  herself  for  being  the 
principal  cause  of  the  accideut.  She  had  promised  Osmund 
lifter  luncheon  to  go  with  liim  in  that  particular  boat  She  had 
a  habit  of  loitering,  and  she  had  thus  not  been  ready  to  start  in  it. 
Afterwards  she  heard  that  Osmund  had  said,  playfully,  "We 
will  go  ahead,  in  order  to  show  Agatha  how  much  quicker  she 
would  have  gone  had  she  kept  her  appointment."  Great 
excitement  was  manifested  by  some,  as  they  left  their  com- 
panions far  behind ;  one  rash  hand  put  on  extra  sail  too  suddf^Ji 
and  this  caused  the  accident. 
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Driven  b^ead  her  powos  of  adf-eontrolj  Agatha  wildly 
inTOkefd  her  fairy.  .  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  she  promised  to 
bear  with  patience  any  future  trial,  if  only  their  darling  might 
be  spared  to  them !  It  was  some  time  since  her  presence  had 
been  desired,  so  she  came  the  more  readily.  Fairy  worlds  do 
not  admit  of  details  when  connected  with  matter-of-fact  life. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  scene  is  once  more  laid  at  Brierly  Park. 
The  time  is  that  same  sunny  morning  which  rose  so  brightly  and 
ended  so  sadly.  This  evening,  however,  the  sun  sinks  on 
peaceful  homes,  for  all  have  returned  safe  to  their  various  des- 
tinations. The  dial  of  life  among  the  Howards  had  gone  back 
sixteen  days,  iand  just  now  the  hardest  trial  before  them  was  the 
parting  from  Edgar  for  school. 

A  few  months  more,  and  he  was  again  one  of  the  party — 
Osmund,  still  the  pet  of  all.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  he  was 
rather  too  wilful,  and  Edgar  whispered  that  if  Osmund  were 
opposed,  he  would  exhibit  a  fair  amount  of  temper.  But  then 
his  ways  were  so  winning ;  if  penitence  were  expected  of  him 
he  was  very  ready  to  show  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
offence  was  occasioually  so  quickly  repeated,  that  the  late 
repentance  must  hare  been  of  a*  very  doubtful  character ;  But 
Osmund  continued  to  cry  sorry  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  so 
to  do,  and  Edgar  and  all  continued  to  forgive  him  as  readily. 

Ck>llege-dayB  set  in  for  Edgar,  and  Osmund  must  follow  him 
at  school.  What  would  Bamton  be  without  him  ?  Each  in 
turn  shrank  from  giving  an  answer  to  this  question. 

We  will  hurry  over  the  parting,  for  it  would  1)3  difficult  to 
number  the  saddened  hearts  he  left  behind.  He  is  fairly 
launched  as  a  schoolboy,  and  his  return  home  for  the  holidays 
is  always  looked  on  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  family  almanack. 

Osmund  made  fair  progress  in  his  studies,  but  not  such  as, 
with  his  talents,  he  ought  to  have  done.  Moreover,  the  general 
character  in  the  half-yearly  report  was  not  equal  to  that  formerly 
given  of  Edgar.  Osmund  invariably  had  some  excuse,  and,  by 
one  means  ox  another,  he  effected  the  same  quick  return  to 
favour  as  in  childhood.  His  parents  clung  eagerly  to  the  idea 
that,  imleas  accused  of  more  serious  misdemeanours,  no  sterner 
rule  was  necessary. 

We  will  leave  him  for  a  few  years  to  run  his  school  career, 
returning  to  his  home  at  regular  intervals,  and  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  all  there. 

The  Howards'  nearest  neighbours  were  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Knight,  of  Brierly  Park,  .and  here  again  we  have  another  of 
England's  lovely  homes.  The  drawing-room  was  strikingly 
pretty  and  cheerjful.  In  the  conservatory  communicating  with 
it  thf re  was  a  rich  display  of  flowers,  and  neither  money  nor 
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taste  seemed  lacking  in  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  room 
itself.  The  two  present  occupants  of  this  apartment  next  claim 
our  attention. 

Laura  Bjiight  and  Clara  Stourton  were  distant  cousins.  The 
latter  was  an  orphan,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stourton  having  fallen 
victims  to  the  yellow-fever  in  the  West  Indies.  Aware  of  the 
approach  of  death,  they  had  arranged  that  their  only  child  should 
be  sent,  under  the  care  of  a  friend,  to  her  relatives'  home  in 
England.  They  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the  trials  they  knew 
she  must  encounter  in  a  new  home  and  a  new  land ;  but  no  other 
alternative  at  that  time  presented  itself,  and  they  also  felt 
bound  to  accept  the  offer  long  since  made,  of  receiving  Clara 
at  Brierly  Park,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  deprive  her 
of  her  parents. 

Clara  and  Laura  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  pretty 
girls.  Nature  had  been  the  most  generous  to  Laura.  No  stranger 
with  any  eye  for  the  beautiful  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
large  dark  eyes,  the  well-turned  mouth,  the  rich  black  hair,  the 
fair  complexion,  and  the  tall  elegant  figure ;  but  nature  had  not 
been  assisted  in  perfecting  her  gifts.  The  eye  told  of  no  high 
aspirations  or  loving  thoughts,  the  mouth  had  a  restless  and 
discontented  expression,  and  involuntarily  strangers  soon  turned 
from  this  face  of  almost  faultless  form,  and  gazed  a  much  longer 
time  on  that  which  was  certainly  not  equal  in  the  standard  of 
beauty.  If,  however,  Clara  Stourton's  eyes  were  not  quite  so 
large  and  handsome,  they  spoke  the  pure  language  of  a  soul  of 
the  deepest,  truest  feeling.  Sorrow  had  already  left  its  trace  on 
that  bright  face,  but  the  face  was  bright  still.  The  track  of 
trial  would  scarcely  be  perceptible  to  any  who  had  not  trodden 
the  same  path.  To  such  it  spoke  of  past  and  present  pain, 
but  it  spoke  also  of  the  truest  peace. 

It  was  just  two  years  since  Clara  had  arrived  at  Brierly. 
Saddened  then,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  recent  loss  of  her 
parents,  she  had  learnt  the  first  stern  lesson  of  life.  Bitterly  she 
grieved  for  her  loss,  but  a  trial  so  direct  from  God.  she  could  ask 
Him  for  strength  to  bear.  She  had,  moreover,  feared  losing  them 
with  an  indescribable  dread,  and  the  reality  was  in  some  degree 
that  for  which  she  was  prepared. 

Arrived  at  Brierly,  the  first  shock  past,  her  heart  began  to 
yearn  for  sympathy ;  for  this  she  looked  with  the  confidence  of . 
one  who  had  never  sought  it  in  vain.    When  I  say,  then,  that 
at  Brierly  she  sought  for  sympathy  and  found  it  not,  this  was  a 
new,  an  unlooked-for  trial. 

Oh !  how  hard  she  strove  to  hide  from  herself  the  fact  that 
she  had  come  to  a  home  where*she  would  never  find  it ! 

Days  passed,  and  Clara  said :  "  It  is  their  way ;  they  feel  more 
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than  they  appear  to  do,  or,  probably,  they  think  I  shall  the  sooner 
get  over  my  sorrow  by  their  taking  little  notice  of  it."  But  such 
reflections  only  saddened  her,  and  indeed  they  know  little  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart  who  think  that  light  words  will 
drive  away  real  grief.  Weeks  passed,  and  Clara  at  length,  in 
very  agony,  owned  to  herself,  that  here  she  must  live  a  separate 
existence.  Her  right  feeling  and  kindness  alike  prompted  her  to 
do  her  duty  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Knight,  but  the  only  return 
was  that  which  all  work  brings  back  upon  ourselves  when  done 
in  an  unselfish  spirit. 

The  Knights  were  straightforward,  conscientious  people,  but 
they  were  essentially  hard.  It  is  a  question  whether  such 
natures,  in  the  long  run,  gain  more  or  less. 

In  this  life  the  balance  may  be  even,  for  if  they  suffer  less, 
they  enjoy  less,  and  vice  versd.  In  a  world  where  there  is  no 
sorrow,  depth  of  feeling  must  win  the  day,  because,  unless  such 
nature  become  intensified,  the  joys  of  heaven  itself  will  give  to 
them  only  half  the  joy  they  wiU  give  to  those  warmer  hearts 
who  here  can  ofteii  be  only  half  satisfied. 

Clam  felt  that  Sir  John  and  Lady  Knight  had  made  her  a 
home  when  she  had  no  other.  They  were  never  unkind  to  her, 
and  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  bring,  as  much  as  in  her  lay, 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  all  there.  They  never  found  fault  with 
her.  Clara  would  have  felt  their  interest  in  her  was  greater  had 
they  done  so ;  but  no — ^life  at  Brierly  Park  was  essentially  hard 
and  correct.  No  burst  either  of  feeling  or  of  temper  disturbed 
its  serenity. 

Laura,  the  only  child  of  the  house,  bore  the  character  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  such  training.  She  had 
never  known  either  harshness  or  gentleness.  Strange,  however, 
as  it  might  be,  there  beat  in  Laura's  breast  something  of  a  heart 
Where  it  came  from  no  one  could  tell.  Sir  John  only  knew 
such  a  thing  by  name,  and  he  had  chosen  a  wife  so  entirely 
innocent  of  it,  that  Laura  had  little  chance  of  possessing  any. 
As  gout  is  said  to  miss  a  generation,  and  then  appear  again  in 
the  same  family,  so  nature  had  entirely  neglected  to  give  a  Jieart 
to  two  at  least  of  the  last  generation ;  but  some  ancestor  had 
bequeathed  a  small  share  of  one  to  Laura.  Clara's  loving  ways 
first  caused  Laura  to  realize  this  possession.  Something 
responded  to  a  certain  wish  to  give  pleasure,  and  Laura  grew 
fonder  of  Clara  than  she  had  known  she  could  grow  of  anyone. 
Time  rolled  on,  and  Clara  was  thankful  to  have  found  some 
return  for  her  feelings;  but  Agatha  Howard  was  her  chosen 
friend.  Here  was  one,  with  her  impetuous  spirit,  ready  to  give 
all  the  warmth  demanded. 

Edgar  Howard  had  left  college,  and  was  now  much  at  home. 
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Hd  and  Agatha  walked  together,  and  often  prevailed  on  Oli&M 
Stourton  to  join  them.  Many  a  week  passed  in  this  inte^ 
course,  and  Clara  was  fast  feeling  that  there  was  much  to  live 
for,  that  even  here  she  might  find  such  sympathy  as  would 
make  life  short-^such  sympathy  as  many  may  long  to  possess, 
and,  once  possessing,  they  will  fear  to  lose. 

Edgar's  strong  manly  nature  was  the  one  to  attract  Clara. 
She  felt  that  there  was  not  only  a  depth  of  kindliness,  but  that 
there  was  also  strength  of  character.  That  noble  healthy-toned 
mind  would  effectually  check  in  her  all  morbid  feeling.  And 
Clara  was  morbid.  Checked,  at  an  early  age,  in  an  unnatural 
manner,  from  showing  feelings  which  would  have  gushed  forth 
unbidden,  she  was  thrown  back  into  herself.  Feelings  which 
would  have  been  healthy  enough  had  they  taken  their  natural 
course,  and  burst  forth  to  genial  hearts,  returned  to  her  own 
warped,  stunted.  Then  she  brooded  over  them,  till  a  naturally 
unselfish  nature  came  to  care  for  and  think  more  of  henelf  than 
of  any  other  human  being. 

Edgar's  was  the  nature  to  draw  her  out  of  herself,  to  teaoh 
her  to  face  life  as  it  is,  and  to  prevent  her  from  expending  the 
powers  of  an  imaginative  mind  in  a  world  of  her  own  creating. 
His  influence  was  indirect,  but  it  was  none  the  less  certain 
for  that  Many  a  remark  that  Edgar  made,  it  might  be  to 
Agatha,  was  not  only  heeded  by  Clara,  but  it  became  a  stone  in 
the  building-up  of  her  character. 

Such  intercourse  never  yet  led  but  to  one  result.  Platonic 
affection  may  exist  where  each  heart  has  reaped  its  own  harvest, 
and  when  each  has  the  first  friend  in  his  or  her  home.  In  such 
a  case  it  may  bring  its  own  blessing,  but  imder  most  other  cir- 
cumstances the  experiment  is  a  very  dangerous  one. 

Edgar  and  Clara  loved  truly  and  deeply.  When,  therefore, 
Edgar  was  summoned  abroad,  it  came  as  a  knell  to  both.  It 
had  long  been  arrai^ed  that  he  was  to  travel  for  a  year,  and 
now  news  came  that  his  companions  were  ready  to  start. 

A  whole  year  of  separation  seemed,  indeed,  a  long  time  to  the 
lovers,  who  had  of  late  met  daily.  The  engagement  was 
recognised  by  both  families,  and  the  trial  of  parting  found  full 
sympathy  at  Bamton.     Not  so  at  Brierly. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Ejiight  observed  that  Clara  looked  pale, 
but  at  first  thought  of  anything  rather  than  Edgar's  absence  as 
the  cause.  Certainly  they  had  read  that  lovers  were  foolish  and 
sentimental  about  parting,  but  they  did  not  think  they  had  any 
one  so  peculiar  within  the  proper  stately  walls  of  Brierly. 

Then,  again,  they  remembered  that  Clara  was  affected  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  when  sorrowing  for  her  parents;  ao 
ihey  put  together  the  testimony  of  silly  tales,  and  that  of  their 
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own  obsenration^  and  oame  to  the  oonolusion  that  Olara  waa  ooe 
of  ihoMe  Weak,  people  who  thought  that  love  and  mamage  weie 
in  some  way  connected ! 

Patiently  as  ever,  she  performed  her  own  round  of  duties. 
Wearily  the  hours  passed,  but  pass  they  did.  It  is  curious  to 
think  of  the  different  length  of  time  the  same  period  is  to 
different  people.  Clara  would  gladly  have  put  this  year  on  still 
swifter  wheels,  and  doubtless  many  others  were  cherishing 
every  hour  of  the  bliss  it  gave,  grudging  its  flying  so  rapidly  ! 

As  the  time  approached  for  Edgar's  return,  Clara  grew  very 
joyous.  He  came,  and  rides  and  walks  were  resumed,  as  if  they 
had  never  ceased.  The  only  change  was,  that  Edgar  had  muoh 
to  tell  of  his  foreign  tour.     He  had  not  wasted  his  tima 

An  inquiring  mind,  with  much  natural  perception,  had 
nnder  such  advantageous  circumstances  eagerly  embraced 
knowledge,  and  now  it  waa  his  reward  and  delight  to  pour  it 
into  an  ear  ever  ready  to  listen. 

Up  to  this  time,  aU  had  gone  smoothly  with  regard  to  the 
business  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage,  and  as  the 
time  drew  on  for  the  wedding-day  to  be  fixed,  there  was  very 
little  to  be  done. 

Sir  John  Knight  and  Mr.  Howard  had  met  long  ago,  and 
scarcely  enough  difl&culty  had  arisen  to  satisfy  those  who 
believe  in  the  old  adage,  that  the  course  was  that  of  true  love. 
Such  parties  were  not,  however,  to  be  disappointed. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  a 
difficulty  arises  in  the  marriage  settlements.  This  would  have 
come  to  light  at  the  very  first,  but  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Howard  had  written  to  Sir  John  an  explanation 
of  the  point  which  caused  the  difference,  and  given  Agatha  the 
letter  to  take  to  Brierly.  Beated  at  her  desk,  she  was  just  then 
arranging  some  papers ;  in  a  fit  of  absence,  the  new  letter  was 
placed  among  old  ones,  there  to  remain  for  some  eighteen 
months,  when  trouble  and  mysterious  conjectures  alike  com- 
bined to  bring  it  out  of  its  hiding-place,  only  to  be  blotted  by 
Agatha's  tears  of  penitence  and  remorse !  Having  received  no 
answer,  Mr.  Howard  supposed  that  Sir  John  was  satisfied. 
Now,  the  former  would  have  compromised  matters,  but  Sir  John 
was  inexorable. 

Circumstances  would  cause  Edgar's  present  fortime  to  be 
slightly  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  was  an 
unple  sum  both  on  his  and  on  Clara's  side,  but  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  house  of  Brierly. 

It  was  the  old  story  in  those  old  days.  The  basest  thing  we 
own  is  placed  on  a  pedestal.  To  it  the  highest  hopes  must  be 
NMiifieed.    True  find  deep  and  gentle  natures,  as  yet  unsullied 
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by  contact  with  the  world,  must  leaxn  that,  to  many  here,  there 
is  a  more  precious  thing  than  either  truth  or  love.  What  is  it  ? 
The  noble,  the  loving,  will  open  their  mental  eyes  with  wonder, 
as  we  give  the  answer.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  same  thing  which  our  baby-lips  have  been  taught 
to  lisp,  as  being  the  very  "  root  of  evil ! " 

Let  those  who  have  sacrificed  long  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon 
blush  as  they  read  these  words — ^blush  to  think  how  they  have 
perverted  God's  best  gifts  of  intellect  and  heart,  by  expending 
both  in  the  effort  to  gain  what  they  call  wealth. 

Coldly  and  sternly.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Knight  informed  Clara 
that  her  engagement  to  Edgar  Howard  must  be  at  an  end.  Not  less 
cold  was  the  way  in  which  Clara  received  the  confirmation  of 
her  late  fears.  When  Edgar  left  for  one  year,  she  could  weep 
bitter  tears,  but  the  dread  hopelessness  of  this  tnBl  was  too  chiU 
and  drear  for  such  relief.  Clara  too,  like  all  sensitive  natures, 
had  long  since  gained  the  habit  of  keeping  all  feeling  within 
herself,  rather  than  show  it  where  it  would  not  meet  with 
•ympathy. 

Doubtless  self-control  is  a  thing  to  be  inculcated  in  the 
young,  but  methinks  the  reserve  which  often  gains  that  name 
is  dearly  bought,  when  it  is  only  the  result  of  finding  no  response 
where  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  it. 

Edgar  went  abroad  for  some  months,  but  this  time  he  took 
with  him  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  returned  unrefreshed  and  weary. 
Strangers  would  have  thought  he  had  been  absent  years  instead 
of  months,  for  grief  had  done  its  work,  and  had  sadly  forestalled 
time. 

Some  one  says,  "It  is  an  easy  thing  to  mistake  trials  for 
time"  C'  C.  G'Malley" — ^Lever),  and  so  it  was  with  Edgar.  He 
felt  years  older,  while  the  hopes  of  six  months  since  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  far  past. 

Clara  and  Agatha  had  kept  up  an  unbroken  friendship,  and 
sorrowed  together  as  sisters  in  heart,  because  they  were  not  to  be 
so  in  name.  Naturally  enough,  Agatha  recurred  again  and  again 
to  her  own  share  of  blame  in  the  matter,  feeling  that  the  mis- 
placed letter  had  caused  more  than  half  the  mischief.  Then 
Clara  would  strive  to  make  her  less  severe  in  her  self-reproaches. 
She  would  even  force  herself  to  say  that  things  were  doubtless 
better  as  they  were,  but  as  yet  nature  was  quite  too  weak  to 
realize  this. 

Clara  would  tell  Agatha,  that  at  least  she  had  only  been  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  power  beyond  her  own.  Such 
truisms  brought  no  peace  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

Agatha  could  meet  griefs  and  disappointments  with  patience 
did  she  but  feel  they  were  those  over  which  she  had  no  control 
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She  could  even,  in  such  cases,  lecture  others  philosophically  on 
the  folly  of  "  crying  over  spilt  milkJ'  But  if  she  spilt  the 
milk  herself,  remorse  took  possession  of  her  mind — not  the 
healthy-toned  regret  and  sorrow  which,  while  it  is  deep  enough 
to  atone  for  the  past,  never  hinders  us  from  going  bravely  on  in 
the  present,  determining  and  hoping  that  we  may  not  upset  the 
next  jug  which  circumstances  may  place  in  our  way.      « 

Edgar,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  was  only  to  stay  a 
few  days  at  Bamton,  and  that  on  condition  that  he  and  Clara 
were  not  to  meet.  The  Isist  day  of  his  stay  arrived,  and  Agatha, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  two  lives  being  blighted,  as 
she  believed,  by  her  own  thoughtlessness,  earnestly  besought  the 
good  oflBces  of  her  fairy  guardian. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  again  remind  our  readers,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  tale  to  tell  the  details  of  the  mode  of 
action  appertaining  to  a  fairy.  The  result  of  her  power  may 
alone  occupy  the  attention.  With  this  end  in  view,  let  us 
hasten  to  speak  of  the  change  now  to  be  effected. 


Ilewlktks  0f  ^arrath  fife  k  |wlanir. 

BY  AN  officer's  WIFE. 

(Gonclvded-.) 

After  leaving  Dublin  it  was  four  months  before  Ireland  was 
revisited,  and  the  scene  changed  to  a  country  town  in  the  South. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  many  of  the  country  towns  in  Ireland 
but  little  frequented  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe ;  but  if 
the  mild  winters  and  luxuriant  evergreens  could  only  be  made 
known  to  the  fashionable  physicians  in  London,  it  would  prevent 
many  a  winter  journey  to  Nice.  The  drives  amongst  the  hills 
and  mountains  are  endless  in  their  variety,  the  last  always 
appearing  the  most  charming.  Here,  too,  the  botanist  and 
naturalist  equally  might  revel.  The  round  towers  of  ruined 
castles,  old  gravestones,  and  the  endless  variety  of  plants,  all  rival 
each  other  in  their  numerous  attractions.  Ivy  covers  every 
hovel,  surrounds  every  tree,  adorns  every  ruin ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  number  of  evergreens,  imparts  in  the  depth  of  winter  a 
beauty  unequalled  in  summer  in  less  favoured  regions.  Now 
that  official  restrictions  that  forbade  anything  like  an  expression 
no  longer  exist,  the  sentiment  may  be  expressed,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  shadow  of  the  priesthood,  Ireland  would  be  a  paradise 
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on  earth.  The  people  are  quick,  intelligent,  and  affectional>e,  Mt 
we  must  remember  that  the  power  of  Borne  is  unchanged  and 
unchangeable ;  that  the  Pope  claims  to  be  the  absolute  repre^ 
sentative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  to  have  the  power  to  confer 
everlasting  happiness  or  everlasling  damnation  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.  We  have  spoken  of  the  intolerance  of  many  of  the 
Orange  party,  but  tiie  clergy  of  Bome,  in  whatever  country  they 
have  had  the  upper  hand,  have  invariably  shown  themselves 
stem  and  remorseless  persecutors. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Ifc  will  be  remembered  that  many 
threats  had  been  uttered  that  Captain  Venables  should  never 
leave  Ireland  alive,  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in, 
as  they  supposed,  securing  the  execution  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
Irishman,  whose  only  crime  had  been  endeavouring  to  shoot  a 
Protestant  landlord,  who  spent  the  most  of  his  time  on  his 
estates,  and  who  certainly,  according  to  the  light  vouchsafed  to 
him,  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  tenantry.  In 
the  sunny  South  all  these  threats  and  anonymous  letters  had 
been  all  but  forgotten ;  indeed,  the  extreme  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  was  enough  to  make  one  forget  everything  but  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  present.  All,  too,  seemed  friendly. 
The  Boman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  district  was  most  courteous. 
The  chief  Boman  Catholic  priest  repeatedly  thanked  Captain 
Venables  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  aided  in  the 
restoration  to  her  family  of  a  girl,  a  member  of  his  reverence's 
flock,  who  had  gone  off  with  one  of  the  soldiers ;  while  Mrs. 
Venables  herself,  however  much  she  might  dislike  the  system, 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Lady  Superior  of  a  convent 
in  the  neighbourhood — ^willingly  teaching  the  sisters  who  taught 
in  the  schools  all  she  knew  of  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
leather-work,  the  making  and  arranging  of  wax  ^nd  paper 
flowers,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  acquirements  they  speedily  gained  a 
much  greater  degree  of  proficiency  than  their  instructress.  They, 
in  their  turn,  taught  her  the  art  of  illumination.  They  even 
presented  her  with  a  set  of  mats,  whilst  the  chief  of  an  Orange 
Lodge  presented  Captain  Venables  with  a  beautiful  snuffbox ; 
80  that  all  parties  seemed  satisfied.  The  greatest  care  was  also 
taken,  although  without  stating  the  reason,  that  only  Boman 
Catholic  tradesmen  should  be  employed,  because  Protestant 
grocers  and  butchers  never  dreamt  of  resenting  want  of  custom, 
while  experience  had  proved  that  the  Boman  Catholics  did. 

A  man  had  enlisted  from  Tipperary  shortly  before,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Bibbon  Association  has  its  agents 
all  over  Ireland,  Mid  members  once  enlisted  are  compelled  to 
execute  the  orders  received  on  pain  of  death  to  themselves,  how- 
ever unwilling  they  may  be  to  do  so.    Every  officer  in  the  aimy 
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has  a  li^t  to  take  one  soldier  as  a  fiervant,  but  an  officer  in 
oommand  of  a  detachment  has  a  right  to  have  two.  The  second 
was  not  in  this  case  wanted,  but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  there 
is  no  state  of  convalescence  allowed  in  the  army;  Captain  Vena- 
bles  was,  therefore,  in  the  habit  of  appointing  thie  last  man  from 
the  sick  list  to  fill  that  poet  for  a  few  days,  and  when  he  became 
strong  of  taking  another  invalid. 

Perceiving  that  the  recruit  from  Tipperary  seemed  much  out  of 
health,  he  was  appointed ;  and  Mrs.  Yenables  took  him  into  the 
house  to  be  nursed,  making  an  excuse  for  giving  him  occasionally 
a  shilling  or  two,  as  he  stated  his  mother  was  miserably  poor. 

It  was  Captain  Yenables'  habit  to  visit  the  sentries  and  walk 
all  round  his  dominions  the  last  thing  at  night,  usually  alpne 
and  unarmed,  to  ascertain  himself  that  all  was  in  proper  order. 
The  Tipperary  man  had  returned  to  his  duty,  and  it  was  his  first 
night  upon  guard.  Happily  for  himself.  Captain  Yenables' 
visit  was  half  an  hour  beyond  his  usual  time.  He  had  remained 
to  finish  the  drawing  he  had  made  of  an  old  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  when  he  went  down,  therefore,  the  guard  was  in  the 
act  of  being  changed,  and  the  sergeant  was  placing  the  sentry 
under  arrest.  The  cause  was  soon  explained.  The  musket  had 
been  found  loaded,  and  as  Captain  Yenables  approached,  the 
man  had  ^ideavoured  to  fire  it,  whhu  it  was  knocked  from  his 
hand.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never  received  anything  but 
the  greatest  kindnew  from  his  officer,  and  that  personally  he  was 
attached  to  him ;  but  that  he  was  compelled  to  obey  his  superior  s 
orders  in  the  society,  or  his  own  life  would  have  been  the  forfeit. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  Boman  Catholic  party  in  the 
town  were  entirely  ignorant  of  and  most  indignant  at  the 
attempt. 

To  return  to  other  things.  A  lady  in  barracks  is  usually 
about  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  officers  as  they  are  to  her,  and 
Captain  Yenables  liked  to  be  near  his  men.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  barrack-master  had  been  bought  out  and  induced 
to  inhabit  a  house  in  town,  whilst  his  commodious  residence 
within  the  barrack-walls,  but  entirely  separated  from  the 
officers'  quarters,  was  given  up  to  the  occupation  of  Captain 
Yenables  and  his  famUy.  When  no  such  arrangements  were 
practicable  he  resided  at  the  nearest  hoteL  Some  time  afterwards 
there  was  aja  inspection  by  the  general  commanding  the  district. 
There  had  been  much  fever  about,  for  no  climate,  however 
magnificent,  can  do  away  with  the  effects  of  want,  diet,  and  an 
absence  of  all  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  population.  It  was 
also  a  question  whether  the  regimental  medical  officers  were  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  They,  however,  hit  on  the  following 
plan,  which  was  completely  successful.  They  visited  their  hospitalfl 
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at  early  mom,  turned  out  every  man  capable  of  being  out  of  bed 
for  the  day,  and  ordered  their  appearance  at  the  inspection.  Of 
course  they  were  received  into  hospital  again  either  that  night 
or  next  morning.  The  General,  delighted  with  the  small  sick 
list,  highly  complimented  the  gentlemen  in  question  on  the 
healthiness  of  the  regiment,  and  stated  that  he  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  notifying  their  successful  management  to  the  Horse 
Guards. 

In  those  days  Mrs.  Venables  was  young,  and  knew  but  little 
of  the  world;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  such  practices 
were  not  confined  to  military  hospitals,  for  she  once  took  a  great 
interest  in  a  civil  hospital  in  England,  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  in  women,  and  frequently  visited  it.  It 
had  struck  her  as  singular,  for  some  time  pisist,  that  patients  who 
appeared  to  her  the  worst  were  marked  down  in  the  books  as 
recovered  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Several  of  these  had 
themselves  assured  her  they  were  certain  they  were  dying. 
Still,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  doubt  the  medical  judgment ; 
invalids  often  considered  themselves  dying,  especially  women, 
she  had  been  told ;  and  then  poor  people  always  made  so  much 
of  everything.  Besides,  looks  were  deceptive :  people  having 
the  appearance  of  ill-health  were  often  strong,  and  vice  versd. 
In  one  particular  case,  however,  it  appeared  impossible  to  doubt 
the  woman's  extreme  ill-health.  Yet  on  going  to  see  her  the 
next  day,  the  information  given  was  that  she  had  returned  to 
her  home  the  evening  before.  A  matron  just  engaged  was 
decidedly  not  up  to  her  work,  for  she  answered,  "You  see, 
ma'am,  the  poor  creature  was  sinking  fast,  and  the  doctor  was 
afraid  she  would  die  in  the  hospital" 

An  explanation  being  required  of  the  somewhat  astonished 
doctor,  he  answered,  "  Now,  my  dear  lady,  do  be  reasonable.  You 
know  our  hospital  is  dependent  on  the  subscriptions  of  the 
public,  and  each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  an  annual  report  Too 
many  deaths  don't  do.  Subscribers  don't  like  it ;  it  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  questions  at  annual  meetings." 

The  poor  woman  died  two  days  after,  and  certainly  one  sub- 
scription was  withdrawn  from  the  hospital  which  the  doctor 
did  not  bargain  for. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  Captain  Venables  did  not  wish  to  accompany  it.  An 
exchange  was  difficult  to  procure,  and  he  remained  still  liable  to 
attacks  of  quinsy.  At  the  same  time  a  majority  ia  a  militia 
regiment  was  offered  to  him.  He  therefore  sold  out,  although 
somewhat  reluctantly,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Deputy-lieutenant  in  his  own  county.  And  so 
concluded  our  barrack  life  in  Ireland. 
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OR,   HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kobtbight. 


Thet  came  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  great  oak-tree,  and 
the  branches  waved  down  upon  them,  Tna.king  music  as  they 
passed ;  they  crossed  the  velvet  lawn  in  front  of  the  dining- 
room  windows,  quite  close  to  then,  so  that  anyone  might  have 
seen  who  was  May's  companion.  Herman  was  too  much 
bewildered  to  wonder  at  her  courage,  but  suddenly  the  General 
confronted  them. 

At  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  the  old  gentleman  stopped ;  he  had 
a  confused  idea  that  he  had  seen  that  shabby  coat,  or  one  very 
like  it,  somewhere  before.  "  Dear  uncle,"  said  May,  composedly, 
"  don't  you  know  my  old  friend,  Mr,  Fulton  ? — Mi*.  Fulton,  from 
Kome  ? " 

"  Fulton!— Fulton ! "  repeated  the  General.  "  Yes,  yes.  May,  to 
be  sure,  quite  familiar  with  the  name.  You  have  a  place  in 
Devonshire,  I  think,  Mr.  Fulton  ?  *' 

"  Sir,  I  have  a  place  nowhere,  unless  a  garret  in  0 Street 

niay  reckon  as  such." 

"I  am  sorry,  really  very  sorry,  to  be  so  forgetful.  Let  me  see. 
Mr.  Fulton,  you  are  of— of—  V 

"  I  am  a  portrait-painter,  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
patronize  in  Rome." 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  you  painted  May,  of  course  you 

cc 
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did,  and  painted  her  uncommonly  well,  1  must  say,  though  the 
job  was  expensive ;  not  that  money  need  be  any  object  with  us. 
I  daresay  you  have  looked  round  with  an  artist's  eye  on  my 
little  place  here,  Mr.  Fulton  ?  Some  very  fine  views  ;  we  have 
miles  of  walks,  sir — miles,  I  assure  you.  I  have  spared  no 
expense  on  improvements ;  the  terraces  alone,  this  year,  have 
cost  me — " 

"You  can  tell  us  presently  what  they  cost  you,  uncle,"  inter- 
rupted May.  "  Mr.  Fulton  and  I  are  going  to  walk  through  the 
plantation ;  we  shall  come  and  join  you  at  lunch  presently." 

How  coolly  the  young  woman  of  the  world  spoke!  With  what 
graceful  ease  she  replaced  her  fair  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  once 
lover,  and  drew  him  away  from  the  gossiping  uncle  into  the 
thick  plantation ! 

Once  more  the  shadows  fell  over  them ;  then  May  turned  her 
beautiful  face  to  Herman,  and  said  softly,  "May  I  speak  to  you? 
will  you  listen? 

"Will  I  listen?"  repeated  Herman,  looking  so  bright  and 
joyous  that  years  seemed  swept  from  his  brow,  and  the  glory  of 
his  young  bfeauty  appeared  renewed  as  in  an  instant.  Involun- 
tarily he  snatched  back  to  his  heart  of  hearts  the  long-lost  idol ; 
but  May  hastily,  though  gently,  disengaged  herself  from  his 
embrace,  and  withdrew  a  little,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  her  hand 
stQl  rested  on  his  arm. 

"For  your  own  peace,  and  for  mine,  listen!"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Herman,  you  were  always  honourable  and  generous, 
you  would  not  have  me  forfeit  my  honour  V* 

" May! — May  !  tell  me  that  it  is  not  true  !"  gasped  Herman. 

"But  it  is  true!"  she  replied,  firmly.  "Listen  to  me;  you  must 
listen,  it  will  be  better  for  us  both.  Herman,  forgive  me ;  my 
girlhood's  dream  was  bright  and  beautiful,  its  remembrance  is 
still  precious,  but  it  was  only  a  dream.  I  was  a  child,  a  mere 
thoughtless  child ;  I  knew  nothing  of  life.  You  surprised  my 
affections,  and — "  (  Herman  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands).  "I  have  been  for  some  months 
engaged,"  continued  May,  her  voice  faltering  a  little,  "  to  a  man 
of  my  own  rank,  in  every  way  suitable  to  me;  my  friends 
approve,  and — I  was  never  worthy  of  you,  Herman ;  you  were, 
and  are,  beyond  and  above  me.  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  a  weak 
one,  while  you — Oh,  don't  look  at  me  so !  I  cannot  bear  it, 
Herman." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Herman,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  I  am  calm 
and  cool  as  a  Howard  or  a  Percy,  Miss  de  Bonneville.  I  have  been 
mad,  but  the  fit  has  passed.  I  came  not  here  to  woo  you  as  you 
are,  but  only  that  I  had  promised  to  the  May  we  both  knew  in 
Eome,  to  stand  before  her  on  her  twenty-first  birthday ;  she  is 
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gone — ^you  are  a  stranger."  So  saying  he  cast  a  little  packet  at 
her  feet,  containing  the  silly  love-tokens  that  girls  are  wont  to 
give,  and  lovers  to  take,  in  young  life's  morning,  and  turned 
away  without  one  farewell  glance.  Herman  did  not  care  to  look 
again  at  the  beautiful  woman  in  the  rustling  silk  dress ;  she 
was  unreal,  he  did  not  love  her ;  but  his  heart  was  still  full  to 
bursting  of  the  young  Hebe  who  had  looked  up  at  him  in  her 
girlish  beauty,  while  the  Eoman  woman  had  gone  by  singing 
beneath  the  casement : — 

"  lo  te  chidea  le  rose 
Fiore  che  invita  al  riso, 
Tu  a  me  porgi  il  narciso, 
Ch'fe  fior  di  dolor !" 


A  winter's  evening,  cold  and  dreary,  with  a  network  of  frost 
upon  the  pane,  even  within  the  room;  scanty  curtains,  not  ragged 
but  patched;  bare  whitewashed  walls,  the  shabbiest  of  poor  furni- 
ture, no  carpet  on  the  worm-eaten  floor;  so  desolate  a  scene 
could  scarcely  be  enhanced  by  description,  yet  doubly  desolate 
it  looked  when  the  scanty  embers  in  the  grate  threw  up  a  fitful 
glare,  and  lit  the  figure  of  an  ill-clad  young  woman.  She  sat  at 
the  little  table,  leaning  both  her  arms  thereon,  and  bowing  her 
head  down  upon  them,  seemed  sleeping,  or  lost  in  melancholy 
thought. 

The  house  was  situated  in  a  noisy  thoroughfare  of  London ; 
from  without  arose  discordant  noises  and  the  mingled  sounds  of 
an  organ  playing  a  sad  air.  but  within  was  silence,  only  inter- 
rupted by  a  sigh  from  the  sad  woman,  and  the  deep  breathing 
ofainan  who  slept  heavily  on  a  sofa.  The  organ-grinder  suddenly 
changed  his  tune  from  sad  to  sadder,  yet  one  that  the  poor 
woman  had  known  in  happier  days.  Slowly  she  raised  her  head 
and  turned  an  attentive  ear  to  the  frozen  window ;  her  lips 
quivered,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  rose,  and  with 
languid  steps  approached  the  window,  breathed  on  the  frost,  and 
rubbed  a  little  of  it  from  a  pane  of  glass ;  then  looked  up  sted- 
fastiy  at  the  stars  afar  ofif,  cold  and  unfeeling. 

She  turned  as  the  tune  ceased,  and  stood  for  a  moment  with 
clasped  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  Then  from  the  dim  burning  ashes 
on  the  hearth  she  lit  as  dim  a  candle,  and  shading  the  light  with 
her  hand,  trod  gently  towards  the  sofa,  and  bent  for  some  time 
over  the  sleeper,  her  pure,  pale  face  contrasting  strangely  with 
that  of  him  she  watched.  It  was  the  countenance  of  a  man 
quite  young,  but  who  yet  seemed  much  older  than  his  actual 
iige ;  it  bore  traces  of  lost  beauty,  lost  powers,  perchance  of  a  lost 
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sotil ;  it  was  the  wreck  of  manliood,  fallen  away  from  virtue  and 
energy,  stranded  on  the  breakers  of  intemperance.  The  history 
of  his  life  had  closed  suddenly  at  its  fairest  page,  his  few  hours 
were  spent  in  hopeless  misery  and  aimless  lethargy,  and  he 
seemed  abandoned  by  God  and  his  fellow-men. 

Yet  once  this  young  man  had  been  a  member  of  what  is  called 
good  society ;  he  had  been  thrust  therefrom  on  account  of  his 
vices — ^no,  his  vice.  The  men  who  stayed  behind  him  had  sins 
of  their  own,  but  they  were  proper,  respectable  sins,  and,  unlike 
his,  would  not  lead  to  empty  pockets  and  a  shabby  coat ;  there- 
fore they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  good  society,  and  to  the 
drunkard  alone  it  had  been  said,  "Depart,  accursed  !*' 

Yet  the  wretched  man  was  not  all  desolate;  a  faithful  woman, 
with  untiring  love  and  patience,  tended  him,  and  laboured  for  his 
support.  And  now  she  hung  over  him  with  such  a  look  of 
sorrowing  pity  as  angels  wear  when  hovering  over  a  fallen 
;  brother ;  but  how  hopeless  was  the  expression  of  her  worn,  thin 
face,  as  she  sat  down  to  toU  at  the  wearisome  needlework  on 
which  her  bread  and  his  depended !  Margaret  Grey  had  probably 
been  very  fair  in  the  old  times,  ere  grief  and  sordid  cares  had 
thinned  and  blanched  her  cheek ;  she  could  scarcely  be  called 
pretty  now,  but  there  was  wonderful  sweetness  in  her  large  grey 
eyes,  on  her  wide  forehead,  and  round  her  gentle  mouth.  Stitch 
after  stitch  pricked  her  finger,  and  the  needle  went  through  the 
hard  cotton  with  that  sharp  vulgar  sound  which  well-bred  ama- 
teur workers  never  make.  Now  and  then  she  cast  an  anxious 
glance  towards  the  sleeper.  Poor  sinner !  was  there  no  one  holy 
spot  left  in  his  defiled  heart  ?  Surely  there  must  have  been,  or 
he  could  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  degradation,  have  still  owned 
a  devoted  heart,  and  that  heart  a  pure  woman's. 

*'  Maggie,'*  muttered  the  sleeper.  Margaret  hastily  rose  and 
approached  him.  ''  Maggie,  I  am  thirsty."  She  brought  him  a 
cup  of  water ;  he  turned  from  it  with  a  shudder. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  give  me  ? " 

"  Nothing,  dear  Alfred.'* 

"  And  if  j'-ou  had,  you  know  you  wouldn't  1  '* 

"  If  it  would  do  you  good,  I  would.'* 

*'  No,  don't  tell  lies !    Have  you  any  money  ? " 

"  A  little." 

"  How  much  ? " 

"  One  and  threepence.'* 

"  Go  and  buy  me  some  brandy,  Maggie." 

"  No,  I  will  give  you  some  tea  and  toast." 

" your  tea  and  toast ! "  vociferated  the  drunkard.    "  Will 

tea  and  toast  help  people  to  forget  their  miseries,  eh  ?    Will 
they  hang  these  foul  walls  with  silk  ?  change  that  vile  dip  vo^ 
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a  gaslit  lustre  ?  carpet  these  broken  boards  with  velvet  ?  strip 
off  your  sordid  rags  and  put  queenly  robes  in  their  place  ?  No ; 
eat  bread,  eat  ambrosia  itself,  till  you  are  gorged,  all  this 
frightful  scene  remains  unchanged ;  while  a  little  cup  of  brandy, 
woman,  would — ^by  Jove,  it  would  make  me  dream  myself  a 
king— nay,  a  god  ! " 

"  And  afterwards,  my  poor  Alfred  ? " 

'^ Afterwards,  girl?  Why  one  sleeps,  as  I  have  just  been 
sleeping." 

"  And  the  awakening  ! — ^great  God,  the  awakening  !  "  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  shuddering. 

"  On  awakening,  one  takes  another  cup  to  drown  care.  Hang 
it !  care  killed  the  cat,  though  the  creature  has  nine  lives,  but 
it  shan't  kill  me  !    I  shall  go  out  for  a  stroll,  Maggie/' 

'*  I  will  go  with  you," 

**  Nonsense  1  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

'*  But  let  me  go  with  you — let  me  go  with  you  ;  do,  do  ! " 

"  Poor  foolish  girl ! "  said  the  man,  starting  to  his  feet,  as  he 
shook  back  the  tangled  masses  of  his  hair.  "  Why  do  you  cling 
to  a  falling  house,  Maggie  ?  It  will  crush  you  some  day ;  I  tell 
you,  it  will  crush  you  !  Leave  me  1  without  me  you  would  be 
respectable,  happy,  rich  perhaps." 

"ISo,  no,  not  happy,  dearest;  I  could  not  be  happy  without 
you ! " 

"And  what  are  you  now,  fond  fool  ? " 

"I  am--waiting  God's  time,  and  praying." 

"  And  despairing ! " 

"  No,  not  despairing,  while  striving  to  serve  God,  and " 

^*  Drudging  for  a  lost  drunken  wretch !"  ejaculated  Alfred. 

'^  No,  no ;  loving  and  serving  one  who  will  yet  repay  me." 

"  Never— never,  poor  Maggie  !  My  very  vitals  are  burnt  up. 
my  blood  runs  liquid  fire ;  you  hang  about  me  only  half  conscious 
that  you  are  chained  to  a  poor  devil  whose  touch  is  pollution  ! 
Will  you  go  and  get  me  the  brandy,  Maggie  ? " 

"  Let  us  go  and  take  a  little  turn,  Alfred  ;  your  head  is  hot, 
the  night-air  will  relieve  you."  She  brought  him  a  coat,  helped 
him  to  put  it  on ;  he  held  one  sleeve  up  to  the  dim  candle. 

"Maggie,  I  can't  show  myself  in  this  ! " 

"  No  one  will  know  you,  dearest !  Come,  see  the  stars  how 
they  shine  upon  the  frost ! " 

They  went  down  the  dark  staircase,  out  into  the  cold  street  ; 
Margaret  wrapped  in  a  faded  shawl,  which  scarcely  defended 
her  from  the  inclement  sky,  and  leaning  a  light  weight  on 
Alfred's  arm,  more  to  steady  him  than  to  gain  support. 

"  They  are  very,  very  cold,"  said  he,  glancing  at  the  stars,  and 
slouching  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  heavens 
pained  Imn.    "  Maggie,  I  hate  light ! " 
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"  Yet  you  used  to  love  the  rosy  sunrise  in  other  days,  in  the 
North." 

"  No ;  it  was  another  being,  I  tell  you." 

"  When  you  used  to  go  out  and  gather  wild  flowers  with  the 
dew  still  shining  on  them  ;  you  remember,  don't  you  ? " 

"  Not  I,  it  was  someone  else ;  that  one  was  not  ashamed  to 
look  any  man  in  the  faca  I  am  a  knave,  a  scoundrel,  a  dishonest 
thief!" 

"  No ;  with  all  your  faults  you  have  never  been  dishonourable, 
— never ! " 

"  Ha,  ha !  that  is  a  merry  jest.  Who  played  and  drank  the 
roof  from  off  your  head,  the  clothes  from  oflF  your  back,  the 
sunshine  from  your  hair,  the  beauty  from  your  cheek — eh  ?  Who 
dug  his  mother^s  grave,  and  drank  the  money  that  should  have 
paid  her  headstone  ? "  ' 

"  Alfred,  she  forgave  you ;  she  blessed  you." 

"  And  the  blessing  turned  into  a  curse,  Maggie ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  I  did  it  all  myself." 

"  No,  dear ;  at  first  you  were  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. 

"  Maggie,  I  should  bear  my  own  burden ;  what  right  had  I  to 
listen  to  the  temptress  ?  My  mother,  in  glory  now,  loved  and 
blessed  me,  yet  I  sank  into  a  mere  beast ;  an  angel,  in  a  washed- 
out  cotton  gown,  keeps  close  at  my  side ;  and  there  are  times, 
Maggie — ^yes,  there  are  times  when  I  hate  her !  ** 

"  No,  no,  you  love  me  I " 

"  Yes,  when  my  brain  whirls  and  dances,  and  fantastic  visions 
convert  poverty  into  splendour,  and  restore  your  beauty  and 
youtk" 

"  I  am  but  twenty-three,  Alfred." 

"You  look  thirty,  girr 
I  don't  care,  if  you  love  me  still." 

No ;  I  tell  you,  1  hate  you,  except  when  the  generous  brandy, 
like  a  kind  fairy,  hides  from  me  my  own  work ;  then  I  am 
happier  than  kings.  I  could  laugh,  sing,  shout  with  joy,  hug 
all  the  world  in  my  arms.     Maggie,  give  me  some  money." 

"  Dear  Alfred,  I  have  so  little." 

" ^  your  meanness  ;  there,  1  never  said  that  before.   I  told 

you  I  hated  you ;  all  yotir  own  fault,  you  know  it  is,  but  I  will 
have  money." 

Suddenly  he  snatched  his  arm  from  Margaret's,  walked  hastily 
on  in  front  of  her,  and  pulling  his  hat  still  more  over  his  eyes, 
he  thrust  out  his  hand  to  an  elderly  woman  who  was  passing 
by,  and  whined  out  an  appeal  for  alms. 

Alfred  Grey  looked  desperate ;  he  spoke  to  one  charitable  or 
timid,  she  immediately  dropped  a  silver  coin  into  his  hand.    He 
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shouted  forth  a  wild  laugh,  cast  a  shameless  glance  of  triumph 
at  Margaret,  and  ran  into  a  gin-palace.  The  pale  woman  clasped 
her  hands  a  moment  upon  her  breast,  her  lips  seemed  to  murmur 
an  appeal  to  heaven ;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  rushed 
into  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  house  her  companion  had 
entered,  her  breath  short  and  panting,  and  her  cheek  flushed 
crimson. 

She  entered  just  in  time  to  see  Alfred  drain  a  large  draught 
of  spirits.  '•  I  am  a  man  now  !'*  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  not  be 
watched.     Go  home,  girl ;  I  will  follow  when  I  choose.** 

"  I  cannot  leave  you." 

"  You  can't  ?  Sit  down  there,  then/'  and  he  pointed  to  a  bench 
on  which  some  carters  were  sitting,  drinking. 

"  Come,  missis,  here's  plenty  of  room,  and  we'll  treat  you  j 
what  shall  it  be,  blue  ruin  or  stout  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Alfred,  come,  come,  if  you  pity  me  ! " 

"  Pity  you,  Maggie  ?  Nonsense !  I'm  a  king  ;  youVe  a  queen, 
my  girL  How  ill  you  respond  to  the  politeness  of  those  gentle- 
men !  Go  to,  girl ;  I  am  not  ready.  Another  glass  ! "  And  another 
was  drained,  while  Margaret  still  clung  to  the  drunkard's  arm^ 
and,  forgetful  of  everything  but  him,  was  beseeching  him  with 
tears  to  go  home.  "  Another  glass  I "  said  he.  "  But  where  is 
the  money  ? "  said  the  landlady.  There  was  no  more  forth- 
coming. Then  Alfred  Grey  turned  fiercely  on  the  patient  gentle 
girl  at  his  side,  to  wiring  her  few  pence  from  her ;  but  she  was 
firm  in  her  gentleness,  and  his  threats  availed  nothing.  Mean- 
while the  poison  worked  its  way ;  he  subsided  into  a  more  genial 
humour,  and  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away,  though  still 
talking  wild  folly. 

On,  on  the  patient  woman  led  his  staggering  footsteps-— on 
through  the  glare  of  the  busy  streets,  past  the  cold,  the  indiflferenty 
and  the  scoffers — ^with  a  burning  cheek  and  a  wearied  step,  but 
still  with  untiring  love.  On  she  led  him  to  their  desolate 
lodging,  up  the  dark  creaking  stairs,  into  the  dull  chamber,  with 
its  broken  furniture,  its  dead  ashes  on  the  hearth,  its  stained 
waUs. 

Then  the  patient  creature,  patient  and  longsuffering  from  pity 
as  much  as  from  love,  laid  the  senseless  wretch  upon  his  bed, 
composed  his  weak  limbs  as  gently  as  one  touches  the  dead,  as 
reverently  too ;  and,  relighting  her  candle,  she  bathed  the  hot 
face  and  hands  of  the  man,  and  disentangled  his  bushy  hair. 

It  was  late,  but  for  Margaret  Grey  there  was  no  re^t,  the 
drunkard's  lethargy  was  not  complete ;  if  she  left  him  he  might 
rise,  destroy  himself,  or  bum  the  house  down  over  their  heads. 
The  daily  task  of  needlework  was  not  completed,  she  must  do  a 
double  portion   to-morrow.     Now  she  knelt  down,  and,  pure 
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saint  as  she  was,  she  felt  it  no  pollution  to  rest  her  cheek 
against  the  wretched  one's  cheek,  and  to  clasp  his  guilty  hand 
in  hers  while  she  prayed  for  him.  Poor  Margaret !  poor  pale- 
cheeked  Margaret !  tears  in  thy  heart  that  welled  up  to  thine 
eyes,  but  an  angel  was  near  to  gather  and  carry  them  home  to 
God's  seat,  and,  as  she  prayed,  weariness  came  over  the  tired 
spirit,  and  she  slept.  What  were  her  visions  ? — of  sin  and 
sorrow,  most  likely ;  the  sin  not  hers,  the  sorrow  all  her  own, 
poor  Margaret;  yet  she  had  been  happy  once — ^young,  fair, 
loved  as  she  was  loving.  One  o'clock  in  the  morning  tolled  from 
a  neighbouring  steepla  Without,  the  noisy  life  was  almost 
hushed  to  rest ;  within  was  profound  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
drunkard's  snore ;  and  within  and  without  the  frosty  air  grew 
colder,  colder  yet,  and  the  poor  sleeping  woman,  still  kneeling 
on  the  iloor,  shivered,  and  instinctively  drew  her  old  shawl 
closer.  Presently  she  ceased  shivering,  a  genial  glow  surrounded 
her ;  she  was  conscious  of  the  pleasant  warmth  even  in  sleep, 
and  smiled ;  her  smile  was  beautiful,  though  her  face  was  wan. 
She  smiled  at  feeling  a  little  unwonted  warmth,  as  children 
smile  upon  sunshine  and  flowers  that  are  quite  new  to  them. 
Ah  1  you  should  see  some  little  ones  from  our  dingy  alleys  in 
the  great  city,  beyond  its  boundaries  for  the  first  time,  and 
treading  upon  wondrous  daisies  and  buttercups,  very  wondrous 
and  fair  indeed  to  them  1 

But  Margaret  woke  up  from  the  comfortable  dream  of  warmth 
—woke  up  to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  who  was  still 
occupied  in  extinguishing  the  fire  which  had  caught  her  scanty 
clothing.  "  Are  you  hurt  ? "  said  he,  kindly.  She  started,  and 
looked  into  his  face ;  it  was  grave  and  gentle,  it  was  sorrowful 
and  faded,  too,  like  her  own.  They  had  been  walking  through 
the  same  furnace  of  affliction,  the  same  ashes  had  fallen  on 
their  heads ;  it  seemed  to  Margaret  almost  strange  that  they  had 
never  met  before,  that  they  were  strangers. 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir/'  said  she,  himibly.  "  I  don't  think  I 
am  hurt — at  least,  not  much ;  but  you — ah,  your  hands  are  burnt ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? "  she  repeated. 

"  Nothing  for  me,  thank  you,  I  am  but  a  little  scorched,  but 
you  had  better  take  off*  the  remnant  of  your  burnt  dress  at 
once,  lest  the  lingering  sparks  should  again  make  it  ignite. 
Perhaps  you  will  give  me  leave  to  inquire  after  you  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Thank  you,'*  said  Margaret,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  but  I 
have  a  dear  invalid  here." 

"  I  understand  he  does  not  like  company.  Good-night — ^I  hope 
you  will  not  be  the  worse  for  your  accident ; "  and  Herman,  bow- 
ing politely  to  the  lady  in  burnt  rags,  retired  to  his  own  dull 
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precincts,  one  flight  higher  in  the  same  house.    As  he  toiled  up 

the  stairs,  suffering  some  pain  in  his  burnt  hands,  he  distinctly 
heard  the  kiss  which  the  woman  below  pressed  on  the  cheek 
of  the  sleeping  drunkard — a  kiss  which  plainly  said,  ''  Thank 
God,  I  am  spared  to  you,  spared  to  watch  over  you  ! "  and  the 
incident  made  Herman  muse  on  the  strangeness  of  destiny.  He 
who  had  worshipped  honour  and  virtue  was  abandoned  by  her 
for  whom  be  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives.  There,  on 
that  bed  beneath,  lay  the  unclean  drunkard,  upon  whom  a 
generous  woman  lavished  her  tenderness,  to  whom  she  sacrificed 
Her  life ;  and  Herman  murmured,  like  the  Hebrew  poet,  *^  Then 
have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in 
innocency  1  '* 

Since  the  May-day  of  18 — ,  up  to  the  January  of  the  following 
year,  Herman  Fulton  had  vegetated  rather  than  lived.  It  was 
unworthy  of  him,  imworthy  of  anyone,  to  despair  of  God  and 
man  because  of  a  broken  clay  idol :  there  should  have  been 
more  faith  and  courage  in  him ;  but,  in  truth,  his  soul  was  sick, 
and  in  its  sickness  his  ambition  had  died.  There  was  no  one 
at  hand  with  power  to  roll  away  the  stone  and  bid  the  dead 
arise,  therefore  it  seemed  that  his  career  was  over.  He  lived 
now  as  simply,  not  quite  so  pleasantly,  as  his  father  had  done 
in  the  old  farmhouse  so  long  ago,  and  his  energies  were  never 
aroused  by  anything,  but  by  some  call  upon  his  generosity  or 
compassion. 

Around  Herman's  walls  hung  finished  and  unfinished  pictures, 
serving  in  some  measure  to  conceal  the  bare  poverty  of  the 
place,  and  upon  his  easel  Tested  one  of  the  many  characterless 
portraits  by  which  he  now  entirely  earned  his  living  j  it  was 
that  of  his  landlady's  only  daughter — good-looking,  but  fat,  coarse, 
and  sensual. 

For  a  moment  there  glanced  through  Herman's  mind  a  thought 
that  he  would  like  to  sketch  the  pale  face  of  the  woman  whose 
Ufe  he  had  saved  the  night  before ;  it  had  no  brightness,  pro- 
bably  nothing  that  could  be  recognised  now  as  beauty;  still 
there  was  something  in  it,  shaded  by  its  dark  masses  of  hair, 
that  recalled  his  old  dreams  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  Just  as 
the  idea  struck  him  it  was  fading  away  again,  when  a  timid 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  him,  and  the  "  Come  in  "  was  slowly 
responded  to  by  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

Margaret  Grey  glided  in,  pale  and  sad;  but,  despite  her 
poverty,  she  was  neat  and  clean:  a  faded  grey  dress,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  redeem  its  sordid  aspect,  unless  it  were  the 
white  linen  collar  which  surmounted  it.  Herman  looked  at 
the  shabby  lady  and  bowed.    He  thought  of  her  as  an  artist ; 
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she  had  less  of  the  Virgin  than  he  had  fancied ;  trae,  her  brow 
was  fine,  but  the  eye  was  dimmed,  the  cheek  hollow.  Perhaps 
she  read  his  thoughts ;  perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  her  attire, 
or  his  presence  intimidated  her,  for  a  pale  blush  swept  over  her 
face ;  the  painter  then  pronounced  her  beautiful ;  but  he  saw 
her  as  a  painter,  not  as  man,  and  to  him  she  was  only  a  picture. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  ungracious  in  my  thanks  last  night," 
said  Margaret ;  "  and  I  thought  you  would  forgive  me  if  I  came 
to  thank  you  now,  sir.  But  you  are  suffering  from  your  gene- 
rosity— I  am  sure  you  are." 

"  Only  my  left  hand — a  mere  nothing,  thank  you ;  it  will  soon 
be  well,  and  for  the  present  I  can  dispense  with  its  use.  Will 
you  take  a  chair?" 

Margaret  sat  down ;  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes,  as  if 
thinking  what  to  say.  Her  thanks  seemed  to  her  poor  and  cold  \ 
she  wanted  to  make  them  warmer,  but  she  was  perplexed  how 
to  begin. 

*'  1  think  I  have  met  you  before,"  said  Herman. 

"Yes,  on  the  staircase;  but  you  will  say  I  have  scarcely  a 
woman's  curiosity,  for  I  have  never  asked  your  name." 

"  Probably  the  object  was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  excite 
your  curiosity ;  do  you  like  pictures  ?" 

"  I  once  liked  them  much,  but  now ^"  her  eyes  filled  with 

tears. 

"I  should  like  to  show  you  this  one,"  said  Herman,  directing 
her  attention  to  a  painting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room;  but 
Margaret  started  from  her  chair,  exclaiming  nervously : 

"  Hush  ! — hush !  he  is  calling  me  ! " 

Without  one  word  of  apology  she  darted  from  the  room; 
evidently  her  whole  soul  had  flown  to  him  below — husband, 
lover,  or  brother;  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  everything  else 
faded  away  from  her  consciousness.  But  she  had  erred ;  he  was 
still  sleeping,  and  her  interest  reawoke  in  the  pictures.  She 
wondered  whether  she  might  venture  to  return  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  studio;  she  really  liked*  paintings,  and  then  it  was  so 
seldom  anyone  addressed  a  kind  word  to  her.  She  walked  slowly 
back,  lingering  fully  five  minutes  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in 
her  hand  before  she  dared  to  knock.  At  last  she  mustered 
courage  to  do  so,  and  heard  the  quiet  "  Come  in." 

'*  This  is  a  good  excellent  man,"  thought  she,  "  but  he  has  no 
human  passions ;  how  calm  and  quiet  he  is '  He  saved  my  life 
last  night,  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  saving  lives  every  day  in 
the  year.  Yet  he  has  known  great  sorrows ;  perhaps  they  have 
made  him  so  outwardly  cold." 

"  Come  in,"  repeated  Herman,  and  she  walked  slowly  in. 

"  You  kindly  promised  to  show  me  a  picture,"  said  she. 
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"  I  wUl  show  It  to  you  with  pleasure.  It  has  been  done  some 
years ;  I  painted  better  then  than  I  do  now ;  but  I  must  have 
erred  in  the  colouring — the  picture  is  faded/' 

"Ah,  I  know  this  picture!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  her  face 
lighting  up  with  the  beauty  enthusiasm  gives ;  "  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Eoyal  Academy  several  years  ago.  And  you  are  Mr. 
Fulton,  then !" 

"  That  is  my  name ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  how  you  know  it." 

"  I  know  it  from  the  Academy  catalogue ;  the  year  this  picture 

was  exhibited  it  hung  beside 's  *  Charlatan  Balancing  a  Hoop 

upon  his  Nose.' " 

"  It  did ;  but  I  fancy  you  were  its  first  and  last  discoverer ;  no 
one  else  noticed  it." 

Margaret  did  not  say  how  beautiful  she  thought  the  painting, 
but  she  spoke  as  much  by  her  eloquent  eyes,  which  for  a  brief 
space  lost  their  melancholy  character.  She  W£U3  silent  for  some 
time,  then  suddenly  asked : 

"  What  have  you  done  since,  Mr.  Fulton  ?" 

«  Nothing." 

"  Nothing !"  repeated  Margaret,  involuntarily. 

"No,  unless  you  reckon  daubing  a  certain  number  of  cheap 
portraits  painting ;  by  those  portraits  I  exist.  I  have  sometimes 
quite  an  influx  of  sitters ;  then,  for  a  time,  I  do  nothing,  till 
once  more  the  tide  of  petty  commerce  sets  in," 

"Ah,  how  could  you  give  up  art !"  exclaimed  Margaret. 

"  I  did  not — it  gave  me  up.  My  inspiration  languished,  died, 
and  left  my  heart  and  fancy  such  blanks  that  I  scarcely  any 
longer  recognised  beauty  from  deformity/' 

"  I  cannot  realise  such  a  phase  in  a  true  artist's  life." 

"  Can't  you  ?  May  you  never  know  the  sickness  of  the  heart 
that  gives  birth  to  such  a  destiny ! "  Herman  spoke  absently, 
he  forgot  to  whom ;  he  looked  up  at  the  pale  cheek,  the  tearful 
eye,  and  quivering  lip  with  self-reproach;  and  felt  that  the 
woman  beside  him  had  drained  a  cup  of  sorrow  he  had  not,  with 
all  his  trials,  tasted. 

"  To  all  God  gives  some  burden  to  bear,"  said  Margaret,  gently ; 
"  happy  those  who  learn  of  the  God-man  to  bear  theirs  meekly  I 
May  I  see  the  rest  ?" 

Herman  hastened  to  gratify  her ;  he  was  assiduous  in  showing 
her  several  portfolios  of  sketches.  But  one  painting  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain.  Margaret  longed  to  look  behind  the  veil, 
but  dared  not  ask  to  do  so,  and  she  saw  that  Herman  avoided 
glancing  that  way. 

The  painter  made  an  effort  to  recal  some  of  the  old  poetry  of 
his  nature,  to  use  again  the  eloquent  words  that  had  come  so 
naturally  to  his  lips  in  discoursing  of  art  in  former  years ;  he 
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was  not  unconscious  that  he  pleased  his  listener — ^that  she  heard 
him  with  deep  attention. 

"The  clock  strikes;  I  must  hasten.  Thank  you  very  much," 
said  Maigaret^  as  she  glided  from  the  room.  "  My  labours  are 
less  pleasant  than  yours,  Mr.  Fulton.;  I  am  a  needlewoman;" 
and  there  was  a  little  proud  humility  in  her  tone,  perhaps. 

A  month  passed  without  Herman  and  Margaret  meeting  again, 
each  pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way,  each  remembering  the  other 
with  interest,  which  was,  on  the  woman's  side,  sympathy  and 
admiration,  on  the  man's  a  sort  of  respectful  compassion. 

Herman  was  too  sorrowful  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  anyone 
who  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  his  pity.  But  Margaret  was  differ- 
ently constituted :  her  trials,  her  daUy  martyrdom,  did  not 
diminish,  nor  yet  her  devotion  to  him  who  gave  her  so  heavy  a 
burden  to  bear ;  but  now  and  then  her  thoughts  strayed  forth 
&om  their  dark  prison-house  to  the  purer  atmosphere  she  had 
breathed  above,  and  while  her  fingers  busily  plied  the  needle  she 
longed  for  another  such  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  timidity  re- 
strained her,  the  timidity  of  her  sex  a  Uttle,  yet  more  the  timidity 
which  always  belongs  to  misfortune,  and  she  dared  not  make  an 
excuse  for  a  second  visit. 

On  the  dingy  staircase  she  one  day  met  Herman,  and  after  a 
word  of  greeting  and  inquiry,  he  said,  cordially :  "  I  cannot 
venture  to  say  to  a  lady,  and  one  so  yoimg, '  Come  and  see  me;' 
but  I  may  say, '  Do  come  and  look  at  my  work  sometimes;  it 
may  amuse  you,  if  only  to  notice  the  varieties  of  the  faces  on 
the  easel' ;  my  door  is  always  left  open  when  I  am  out." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly;  and,  with  more 
elasticity  than  her  step  had  known  for  some  time,  she  ran 
upstairs  to  the  studio  as  Herman  walked  down  and  out  of  the 
house. 

"Shall  I?"  exclaimed  Margaret;  "is  it  dishonourable?    I 
hope  not."  She  was  standing  hesitating  before  the  veiled  picture, 
with  one  comer  of  the  curtain  in  her  hand,  longing  to  raise  it, 
yet  scarcely  daring  to  commit  so  bold  an  action ;  but  our  poor 
Maggie  was  only  a  woman,  and  no  heroine,  saving  where  endur- 
ance was  concerned.    "Ah!  this  is  the  secret,  then,  of  that 
sorrowftd  face.    Beautiful,  most  beautiful ;  but  is  there  any  soul 
in  the  blue  eye's  tenderness — any  mind  on  that  white  brow  ? 
Can  this  be  the  idol  of  a  man  of  genius  ? — this  the  woman  who 
has  the  power  to  cut  short  his  glorious  career,  prostrating  his 
energies  in  the  dust  ?    Perhaps  she  is  dead,  perhaps — "    The 
curtain  dropped  from  Maggie's  hand  over  the  lovely  face,  and 
she  turned  to  the  other  pictures  hanging  frameless  on  the  walls; 
the  one  portrait  was  not  only  beautifully  framed,  but  glazed, 
"^th  the  care  a  great  master's  work  sometimes  claims.    Each 
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picture  now  was  an  intelligible  story  to  Margaret  Grey,  each 
fonned  a  connecting  link  in  that  which  her  imagination  was 
weaving  for  the  painter. 

But  the  Herman  of  to-day  was  not  the  Herman  of  olden  times ; 
instead  of  the  beautiful  order  that  had  reigned  in  his  studio,  the 
utter  carelessness  of  the  present  scene  threw  a  melancholy  gloom 
over  the  few  beautiful  objects  it  held.  Margaret  could  not  but 
notice  this,  and  sagaciously  remarked  to  herself,  '*  A  woman's 
hand  is  wanted  here  !"  The  thought  is  father  to  the  deed.  That 
particular  bundle  of  linen  must  be  carried  home  to-morrow 
morning;  but  she  can  sit  a  little  later  to-night,  and  Alfred  is 
sleeping — ^he  usually  sleeps  at  this  time  ;  surely  she  can  spare 
half-an-hour  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  order.  Mr.  Fulton  had  laid 
her  under  a  lifelong  obligation — she  had  no  way  to  thank  him ; 
surely  she  might  discharge  her  conscience  a  little,  a  very  little, 
by  doing  something  for  him. 

Probably  a  thing  undertaken  as  a  pure  duty  was  never  accom- 
plished with  more  alacrity,  and  ere  long  the  studio  might  have 
passed  for  the  sanctum  of  a  precise  old  bachelor ;  everjrthing  was 
neatly  but  tastefully  arranged,  and  accumulations  of  dust,  cob- 
webs, &c.  had  been  swept  away.  It  was  the  pleasant^st  half- 
hour  that  Margaret  had  known  for  a  long  time.  But  your  duties 
downstairs,  poor  Maggie,  won't  they  seem  sad  and  irksome  after 
this  ?  To  arrange  and  dust  those  drawings  is  less  wearying  than 
the  eternal "  stitch,  stitch,  stitch  at ' neck-bit, gusset,  and  seam'; " 
to  polish  those  antique  vases  is  more  interesting  than  to  sit  hour 
after  hour  watching  over  a  man  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
sensuality.  Yet  even  now  the  true  woman's  heart  flies  to  the 
poor  sinner  below,  and  she  scarcely  allows  herseK  a  minute  to 
gaze  around  on  the  fruits  of  her  industry  ;  only  takes  one  more 
peep  at  the  veiled  picture,  and  runs  quickly  downstairs,  wonder- 
ing why  a  soulless  beauty  has  captivated  a  genius.  Perhaps  the 
genius  was  at  that  moment  wondering  why  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting woman  was  devoted  to  a  mail,  whom  he  cannot  think 
other  than  utterly  debased  and  worthless. 

Margaret,  as  she  sits  pricking  her  finger  sore  at  work,  listens 
for  Herman's  step  ascending  the  stairs  ;  she  has  learnt  to  know 
it  well — soon  perhaps  she  will  listen  for  it  too  eagerly,  and  know 
it  among  a  thousand — and  she  wonders  what  he  will  think  of 
the  improvements  above,  or  whether  indeed  he  will  notice  them 
at  all. 

Herman  comes  home,  goes  up  to  the  garret  with  his  world*- 
Wearied  step,  looks  round,  observes  a  little  change — just  a  little 
'—for  which  he  means  to  give  his  landlady's  daughter  an  extra 
sixpence  to-morroW.  Yet  he  has  a  kind  thought  for  his  sad 
neighbour,  aaid  as  he  passes  by  he  taps  gently  at  the  door,  and 
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lays  a  nosegay  of  homely  flowers  there,  not  from  gallantry,  but 
just  for  that  Ghristlike  kindness  that  loves  to  give  the  desolate 
a  little  ray  of  sunshine.  The  flowers  were  as  a  great  flood  of 
light,  instead  of  a  little  beam,  to  poor  Maggie.  They  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes ;  her  first  impulse  was  thankfulness,  her  next 
to  carry  the  nosegay  to  the  half-insensible  drunkard.  In  him 
there  was  little  change — it  was  the  some  sad  round  day  after  day ; 
rare  indeed  were  his  collected  moments,  and  those  were  spent  in 
remorse  and  self-reproaches ;  the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  was 
wandering  in  mind,  or  sleeping. 

In  vain  Margaret,  in  his  quiet  intervals,  appealed  to  his  better 
feelings,  strove  to  arouse  his  dormant  energies,  te  awaken 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  to  suggest  purer  ideas  to  his  erratic  fancy; 
for  him  there  existed  but  two  things — the  hell  he  had  made  for 
.himself,  and  the  fool's  paradise  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
pernicious  influence  of  stimulants. 

Margaret  was  debating  with  herself  whether  she  should  bring 
her  "  poor  invalid,"  as  she  always  called  him,  acquainted  with  her 
artist  friend.  She  was  certain  there  was  something  infinitely  noble 
in  Mr.  Fulton — surely  contact  with  such  a  man  would  do  dear 
Alfred  good  ;  yet  to  expose  the.poor  drunkard  even  to  the  gentlest, 
kindliest  eyes  seeemed  so  sad,  so  cruel,  she  must  think  well  and 
long  ere  she  did  anything  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  she  worked  harder  than  ever  to  procure  Httle 
comforts  for  him,  strove  more  than  ever  to  make  their  desolate 
dwelling  pleasanter  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  ;  while  her  gentle 
patience,  untiring  in  its  tenderness,  followed  him  again  and 
again,  even  into  haunts  of  sin  and  misery,  and  again  and  again 
her  gentle  hand  snatched  him  back  from  utter  destruction. 

(To  he  continued,) 


dBari's  Courtt  ^cnsiiidtoii. 


'TwAS  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  and  Earl's  Court,  with  its  trees, 
its  nursery-gardens,  and  its  actual  meadows,  seemed  to  have 
almost  escaped  the  tide  of  change  and  so-called  improvement 
which  had  swept  over  the  nearly  adjacent  Brompton.  Yet  its 
turn  has  now  come.  An  increasing  population,  ever  "  stepping 
westward,"  the  decease  or  removal  of  old  landowners,  and  the 
""ix^ximity  of  lines  of  railway  connecting  it  with  districts  veiy 
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remote,  and  bringing  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  City  itself — all 
these  things  have  contributed  to  draw  hither  the  enterprising 
builder,  with  his  concomitants  of  ill-made  bricks  and  villainous 
cement  and  mortar,  detestable  to  the  virtuous  soul  of  a  Carlyle. 
Not  as  yet  has  Earl's  Court  lost  its  semi-rural  aspect ;  but  there 
are  indications  that  it  is  fast  passing.  There  are  still  lines  of 
hedgerow,  open  plots,  and  the  savours  of  the  country :  though 
houses  and  "villas"  are  springing  up  rapidly,  and  even  the 
cemetery,  so  close  at  hand,  and  now  becoming  almost  as  crowded 
as  former  metropolitan  churchyards,  does  not  deter  many  from 
locating  themselves  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  walls. 
(Possibly,  though,  it  would  be  by  some  regarded  as  a  boon, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  taking  healthful  walks,  and  yielding 
"meditations  amongst  the  tombs,"  likely  to  be  more  profitable 
than  the  same  amount  of  time  expended  in  the  crowded  resorts  of 
men— ^  true  is  it  that  every  question  has  at  least  two  sides  J)  We 
look  now  in  vain  for  a  pleasant  brook  which  once  wound  its  way 
along,  running  down  at  last  into  the  Thames.  This,  probably, 
either  became,  by  a  modification,  converted  into  a  sewer  as  the 
land  around  it  became  elevated,  or,  becoming  dry,  was  filled  up, 
and  thus  made  to  disappear.  What  has  become  of  the 
avenue  of  elms  which  once  extended  from  HoUand  House 
to  the  Old  Manor  House?  They  have  gone;  and  even  the 
wood  has,  it  is  likely,  fallen  to  decay.  Where  are  the  youths 
and  maidens  who  walked  beneath  their  shade,  and  passed  this 
way  from  the  villages  around,  as  they  went  northward  or  west- 
ward to  gather  garlands  of  wild  flowers  ?  They  too  have  de- 
parted— ^yet  not  to  perish  as  the  trees,  nor,  let  us  hope,  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  There  may  be  records  of  them  remaining  in 
human  hearts,  more  precious  than  stony  memorials  due  to  the 
chisel  : 

"  Of  those  who,  wrapt  in  earth  and  cold, 
No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view  ; 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due.'* 

At  the  Manor  House  here  long  resided  the  possessors  of  the 
freehold  of  Kensington  (or  Chenesiton),  whose  history  stands 
duly  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  By  William  the  Norman  it 
was  conferred,  with  other  goodly  manors  and  estates,  which  he 
gave,  by  right  of  conquest,  to  one  Aubrey  de  Vere.  His  son 
Geoffrey  dying  young,  his  parents,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon  the  church  of  Kensington, 
with  120  acres  of  land.  For  centuries  after  we  find  the  courtly 
house  of  Do  Vere  owning  Kensington,  and  from  them,  doubtless, 
it  was  that  the  Manor  House  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Earl's 
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Court."  Another  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford 
by  the  Empress  Maud,  and  confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  the 
Second  Henry.  So  the  story  travels  on  through  generations,  and 
successive  Earls,  whose  name  and  fame  win  not  from  us  much 
regard ;  for  we  cannot  but  think  With  our  Laureate  in  his  apos- 
trophe to  a  certain  "  Lady  Vere  de  Vere/'  the  subject  of  a  t^ell- 
known  poem  of  his,  that 

"  ^Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Moreover,  it  is  at  least  possible,  as  he  suggests,  that,  glancing 
down  upon  us  in  this  nether  world  with  our  pseudo-dignities, 

"  The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent." 

In  the  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  this   property  was 
seized  by  the  Crown,  and  given  to  Eichard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
After  a  few  years  it  returned  to  the  Oxford  family.     John  de 
Vere,  the  fourteenth  Earl,  dying,  without  family,  iti  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  left  the^  manor  to  his  sisters,  and  it  passed 
from  the  Oxfords ;  and  in  1610,  we  find  that  it  had,  after  several 
changes,    become    the    property  of  Sir  William    Cope.     His 
daughter  Isabella  married  the  courtly,  vacillating  Holland,  a 
notable  if  not  a  highly  honourable  character  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Civil  War.    Once  a  promising  young  noble,  making  his 
UeMjt  in  the  world  as  Sir  Harry  Eich,  he  rises   high  in  court 
favour  in  the  reign  of  James,  becomes   captain  of  the  King's 
Guard,  and  is  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  is  introduced  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  afterwards  consort  of  the  First  Charles,  and  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  it  is  said,  he  was  a  favourite  with  that  royal  dame.    In 
1622  he  became  Baron  Kensington,    and   afterwards  Earl  of 
Holland,   and  a  Knight  of  the   Garter.     But  throughout  the 
subsequent  contests,  which,  like  other  wars  of  modem  days, 
taking  its  rise  from  apparently  trifling  causes,  was  the  upshot 
of  long-continuing  dissatisfaction  between  two    great  parties, 
the  imhappy  Holland  managed  to  offend   both;  and,  having 
changed  his  side  more  than  once,  made  a  final  and  most  foolish 
effort  to  recover  the  lost  fortunes  of  his  king.    Brought  to  trial 
before  a  Parliament,  which,  if  not  implacable,  was  g.t  least 
severely    just,    he    was     condemned  to   death,    and,    thoujjh 
having  a  wife  and  nine  children,  was  beheaded  not  many  weeks 
after  Charles.     Visited  in  his  prison  by  divines  of  the  Puritan 
party,  he  professea  himself  to  be  "  converted ;"  his  companion, 
Lord   Capel,  refusing    their    ministrations,    and    dying  rather 
like  an  old  Eoman  than  a  Christian.    From  that  time  the 
family  history  connects  itself  more  immediately  Iv^ith  Holland 
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House.    In  1789  the  Old  Manor  House  was  pulled  down,  and 
a  new  residence  built  on  the  site. 

Ih  referring  to  old  documents,  we  find  some  uurious  particulars 
relative  to  the  engagements  subsisting  between  the  lord  \)f  the 
manor  of  EarPs  Court  and  his  tenants.  Amongst  other  items 
stand  the  following  :— 

"  Item, — ^We  may  make  a  lease  of  our  lands  for  as  many  years 
as  we  think  fit  under  100  years,  paying  4d.  for  every  year  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor." 

"  Item, — We  may  sell  or  let,  fall  or  pull  down,  and  carry  away 
our  houses  to  any  other  place." 

''Item. — We  may,  upon  reasonable  business,  be  absent  from 
the  lord's  court." 

"  Item. — By  our  custom  anv  tenant  may  call  a  court  at  his 
own  charge,  without  suit  tinto  his  lord.  I'h'e  steward  and  tenants 
to  have  their  dinner  provided,  and  the  steward  to  be  pleased  for 
!ds  pains."  (?) 

Several  celebrated  individuals  have,  in  past  or  recent  times, 
resided  at  Earl's  Court.  Here  retired  the  noted  anatomist,  John 
Hunter,  to  recreate  himseK  after  his  severe  professional  toils. 
He  built  himself  a  house  in  1764,  and  the  walls  of  several  rooms 
were  adorned  with  elaborate  drawings  in  water-colours,  representing 
classical  subjects.  Hunter  formed  a  menagerie,  that  hemight  study 
natural  history  practically ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  riven  "  prefer- 
ence to  those  animals  which  manifest  fierceness/  He  had  a 
number  of  buUs  of  various  kinds ;  and  with  one  in  particular,  which 
was  given  him  by  the  Queen,  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  a 
contest — a  sort  of  mimic  fight — ^by  way  of  exercise.  One  day, 
however,  he  carried  this  amusement  too  far ;  the  bull  threw 
him  down,  and,  getting  the  mastery,  would  have  done  him  some 
serious  or  fatal  injury,  had  not  a  servant,  passing  by  accident, 
suddenly  interposed  and  rescued  hiin.  When  Hunter  died  hishouse 
was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  t)n  a  part  of  some  groimd, 
at  one  time  used  as  a  place  of  amusement,  near  Earl's  Court 
House,  and  known  then  as  "  Florida  Gardens,"  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  built  a  villa ;  and  on  the  decease  of  the  Duchess,  in 
1807,  it  was  transferred  by  the  Princess  Sophia  to  the  celebrated 
George  Canning. 

The  history  of  Coleheme  House  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  we  read  that  it  was  occupied  hy  Sir  W.  Lester, 
whose  daughter  married  Colonel  Lambert,  the  Parliamentarian 
soldier,  who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  interregnum  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Cromwell.  Also  it  is  said  that  Sir  Eichard 
Blackmore,  the  severely  criticised  poet, whose  "rumbling  verses" 
pleased  the  ears  of  a  few,  had  his  residence  for  a  time  at  Earl's 
Court,    The  story  attached  to  Earl's  Terrace,  fronting  Holland 
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House,  is  a  remarkable  one.  Designed  by  a  M.  Changier,  he 
managed  to  spend  upon  it  £100,000,  and  departed  in  a  state  of 
impecuniosity,  leaving  his  unfinished  mansions  to  be  completed 
by  other  men.  The  race  of  such  rash  speculators  is,  we  fear,  not 
yet  extinct  in  this  good  year  1870. 

Chelsea  Junior 


IN    MEMOEIAM. 

On  a  statue  of  a^child  who  died  in  January,  and  had  Snowdrops 

strewed  on  its  bed,  as  shown  in  the  marble. 


I. 


A  bud,  alas  so  early  shed ! 
It  lies  upon  its  little  bed. 

Amid  its  kindred  flowers  ; 
To  it  release,  indeed,  and  peace. 

But,  oh !  the  grief  is  ours. 


n. 

A  violet  thus  in  winter's  sun, 
"Whose  life  in  brightness  had  begim 

(Too  soon  the  prospect  faded), 
Just  raised  its  head  from  nature's  bed. 

Amid  the  snow,  and  faded. 

m. 

The  loveliest  flowers  soonest  fade. 
The  greenest  grass  is  soonest  laid. 

While  we  remain  to  say, 
"  The  sooner  blest,  whom  God  loves  best, 

He  earliest  takes  away." 

A.  E.  A 
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BY  JOHN  CLIFFORP. 


No.  9. 


"Everybody's  out  of  town  now,"  so  say  the  street  quidnuncs  in 
September ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  supposed  vacuity,  we  find  that 
a  very  considerable  moiety  of  the  three  millions  and  odd  con- 
gregated together  in  what  De  Quincy  calls  "  The  nation  of 
London,"  are  still  within  the  boundaries  of  it,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  appearance  the  thoroughfares  and  even  the  less- 
frequented  byeways  present.  True  is  it  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
one  may  be  more  alone  in  London,  with  its  millions,  than  in  the 
village  with  its  hundreds,  where  the  doings  of  each  inhabitant 
are  of  interest  to  the  other  dwellers  there ;  and  we  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  is  partly  the ,  paucity  of  persons,  attracting, 
therefore,  more  notice  to  each  than  is  possible  in  a  crowded  city 
— and  partly  the  indubitable  fact  (as  we  take  it)  that  country- 
folks, as  taken  in  the  mass,  have  more  time  disposable  than  those 
who  live  and  work  in  towns.  Nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to 
grant  that,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  countrypeople  have 
deeper  human  sympathies  than  the  denizens  of  crowded  and 
restless  streets ;  nay,  take  the  thoroughbred  cockney,  with  all 
his  faults  and  vices,  you  will  find  it  easier  to  touch  a  tender  spot 
in  him  than  in  the  too  often  coarse  and  brutal  (because  neglected 
and  uncultuxed)  rustic.  Hence  it  arises,  that  we  may  rove  in  the 
suburban  districts,  if  we  are  naturalists  ;  and  though  we  may 
meet  with  petty  annoyances  from  a  few,  who  may  be  inclined  to 
be  inquisitive,  we  shall  have  no  need  to  apprehend  actual  insult, 
which  has  sometimes  befallen  the  wayfarer  in  remote  and  little- 
frequented  districts.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  gatherer  of  wild  flowers  has  the  best  of  it  on  the  whole,  and 
does  not  become  the  butt  of  the  jokes  which  are  freely  launched 
at  the  microscopist  dabbling  in  the  weedy  pool  with  his  net,  or 
the  geologist  scratching  stones  and  flints,  or  the  collector  of 
beetles  exploring  heaps  of  rubbish  and  the  carcases  of  animals  for 
his  favourite  objects.  Now,  in  September,  as  we  walk  forth 
plant-hunting,  we  find  that  symptoms  of  nature's  decay  are 
becoming  predominant  indeed  near  London, though  here  and  there 
we  notice  that  the  trees  display  a  few  fresh  leaves,  called  forth  by 
the  rains  which  have  followed  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  from  the 
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greater  richness  of  the  soil  in  most  suburban  places,  an  under- 
growth springs  up  under  the  hedges  with  great  rapidity,  after  the 
summer  display  of  shortlived  flowers  has  died  dow^ ;  and  the 
richuesa  of  the  autumn  verdure,  though  shortly  to  pass  off 
when  touched  by  the  finger  of  approaching  winter,  delights  us 
as  we  go  forth  and  survey  at  this  time ; 

*'  The  sylvan  pomp  of  worlds,  the  golden  sun,' 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way. 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  wings — 
The  swelling  upland,  whei^  the  sliding  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope  at  evening  goes." 

We  may  still  find  a  stray  flower  or  two  on  the  Willow-herbSi 
which  grow  so  luxuriantly  on  some  portions  of  the  bank  of  our 
noble  river,  and  also  occasionally  adorn  the  borders  of  some 
lesser  streams  in  our  suburbs.  Both  stems  and  leaves  are  hairy 
in  the  commoner  species  known  as  Spiiobium  hirsutum,  and 
the  flowers  droop  downwards  in  bunches.  The  leaves  of  the 
Willow-herb  are  said  to  afford  not  a  bad  substitute  for  tea,  and 
in  more  northern  regions  they  are  fermented  to  obtain  from 
them  a  spirituous  liquor.  Old  Gerarde,  the  herbalist,  recom- 
mends this  plant  as  of  service  for  the  chasing  away  of  snakes, 
gnats,  and  flies.  How  it  may  be  with  the  snakes,  we  have  not 
essayed  any  experiments  to  ascertain  ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  think, 
from  the  number  of  insects  which  may  be  found  resorting  to  its 
leaves  and  flowers,  that  the  Willow-herb  will  drive  off  either 
gnats  or  flies.  Common  in  waste  places,  and  not  at  all  entitled 
to  one  of  its  English  names  (the  Mayweed),  is  the  composite- 
flowered  plant,  the  Corn  Feverfew  (Fyrethrum  inodoruv/C) — not 
unpleasing  even  in  the  garden,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  trans- 
planted, and  blooms  on  until  October.  The  stem  is  about  a 
foot  high,  and  the  flowers,  with  their  white  rays  encompassing 
a  yellow  disc,  remind  us  somewhat  of  those  of  the  great  Ox- 
eye  Daisy.  The  Common  Flea-bane  has  a  particular  liking  for 
damp  places,  and  is  rarely  found  far  from  water,  often  indicating 
to  uSj  as  we  pass  along,  the  existence  of  a  tiny  stream  by  the 
side  of  some  hedgerow,  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  per- 
ceived. The  smoke  of  the  burning  plant  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  getting  rid  of  the  insect  tormentor  from  which  it 
has  its  name,  and  if  so,  would  be  of  service  in  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  generally,  in  houses,  gardens,  or  fields.  However, 
its  repute  in  our  country  is  no  longer  what  it  was — ^indeed,  its 
potency  is    totally   denied.      The    greenish-white    and  woolly 

^ms   and  leaves  yield  a  roughish  unpleasant  juice,  which,  as 
'  nauseous,  might    be   supposed    to  have  medicinal  value, 
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and  was  once  thus  used.  The  most  singular  tradition  which 
connects  itself  with  this  plant,  is  one  which  we  owe  to  the  migra- 
toxy  Arabs.  The  Flea-bane  occurs  in  their  sunny  land  as  well 
as  in  our  gloomier  clime,  and  is  said  by  them  to  be  the 
plant  applied  by  the  patriarch  Job  to  those  afflictive  boils 
which  he  endured  with  so  large  a  measure  of  patience.  Hence 
they  have  named  it  "Job's  Tears."  Another  plant,  which, 
though  coming  into  flower  in  July,  is  still  in  bloom,  and  fre- 
quent along  the  waysides  a  few  miles  from  London,  is  really 
destructive  to  insects,  when  its  juice  is  expressed  and  mixed 
with  milk.  This  is  the  Yellow  Toadflax  (Linaria  vulg^aris), 
the  slender  leaves  of  which  are  apparently  similar  to  those  of 
the  flax,  and  are  crowded  thickly  together.  The  flowers  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  Snapdragon,  of  a  deep  yellow.  Its 
relative,  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  is  honoured  by  an  introduce 
tion  to  the  garden,  or  the  window-box,  where  it  ?nay  be  seen 
in  many  a  village  drooping  its  reddish  leaves  and  abundant 
flowers.     It  is  also  called  the  "  Mother  of  Thousands." 

The  Honeysuckle — so  ornamental  as  it  twines  about  the  old 
ruin,  or  tosses  its  long  tendrils  amongst  the  thick  branches  of 
the  bramble  and  the  ^rze  on  the  heath  or  common — has  yet  a 
few  flowers  to  boast,  and  we  pick  them  with  pleasure,  though 
they  seem  to  lack  the  fragrance  they  had  a  month  or  two  before, 
Appropriate  as  is  this  English  name,  perhaps  the  old  name  of 
Woodbine  has  the  greater  charm,  and  the  early  English  poets  call 
it  Goat-leaf  (the  Italians  of  our  day,  it  is  said,  term  it  Copn- 
foglio),  either  because  it  is  a  daring  climber  amo^igst  plants,  or 
because  goats  are  partial  to  its  leaves.  Most  of  the  singular 
plants  bdonging  to  the  Orchis  tribe  are  in  flower  in  the  early 
part  of  summer ;  an  exception  is  the  sweet-smelling  species  known 
aa  the  Lady  s  Tresses  (Neottia  spiralis),  which  occurs  in  tho 
chialk  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Middlesex  near  Pinner,  and  probably 
in  a  few  other  spots  near  London,  continuing  in  bloom  until 
October.  Conjecture  assigns  this  name  to  the  days  when  the 
monks  paid  more  attention  to  botany  than  most  other  folks  (was 
it  from  a  real  love  of  nature  ?) — ^and  they,  in  their  desire  to  honour 
the  Vii^n  Mary,  connected  her  name  in  some  way  with  several 
of  our  wild  plants.  This  may,  therefore,  have  been  originally 
"  Our  Lady's  Tresses ;"  yet  another  theory  has  been  suggested — 
namely,  that  the  twisted  spike  of  the  flower  had  a  resemblance 
to  a  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  in  vogue  amongst  English  dames 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  an  inconspicuous  plant,  seldom 
exceeding  six  inches  in  height,  and  having  only  one  flower- 
stalk,  which  has  usually  expanded  its  flowers  before  the  leaves 
have  shown  themselves.  These  grow  in  a  tuft  close  to  tho 
ground.     The  flowers  of  the  Golden  I'od  (Solidaffo  Virgaurea) 
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are  now  eagerly  resorted  to  by  bees,  and  not  only  by  them,  but 
by  other  insects  throughout  the  day,  and  at  eventide.  On  the 
most  unproductive  soils  this  plant  lives  and  thrives,  and  varies 
its  mode  of  growth  according  to  its  habitat.  In  the  woodland 
shade  the  flowers  are  paler,  and  the  stem  rises  to  some  height. 
In  the  pasture,  or  on  the  cliff  near  the  sea,  it  is  more  thick- 
set, and  the  flowers  cluster  thickly.  Called  also  "  Aaron's  Eod," 
and  Woundwort,  it  was  formerly  held  to  be  of  value  as  a  healer, 
and  was  actually  imported  for  the  purpose,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  native  of  our  shores.  This  discovery  probably 
led  to  the  neglect  into  which  it  fell,  on  the  principle  that  what  is 
difficult  to  get  must  be  of  greater.worth  than  anything  lying  close 
to  our  hands.  The  Creeping  Cinquefoil,  with  its  five-cleft  leaves, 
its  wandering  stem,  which  roots  itself  as  it  travels  over  the  ground, 
and  its  velvety  blossoms,  is  still  adorning  the  hedge  or  the  bank, 
though  it  began  to  flower  in  June.  We  have  eleven  species  of 
Cinquefoil,  of  which  this  is  the  most  abundant.  But  it  is  in 
mountainous  districts  that  the  choicest  of  these  are  found,  though 
one  or  two  others  are  common — especially  the  Silverweed,  and 
the  Strawberry-leaved  Cinquefoil,  an  early-flowering  species. 
Diflferent  as  these  plants  appear  from  the  showy  shrublike  Eose 
and  the  Sloe,  and  others  allied  to  them,  they  belong  to  the  same 
natural  order. 

The  Field   Knantia  {Knantia  arvensis)  gives  grace  to  the 
meadows  in  September,  where  it  has  been  so  situated  as  to  es- 
cape the  sickle  of  the  reaper.    The  leaves  are  green  and  hairy, 
and  are  overtopped  by  the  lilac  flowers,  which  sometimes  rise 
to  the  height  of  three  feet.    In  certain  districts  it  is  called  Blue- 
Cap,  and  in  others  the  Gipsy  Eose.    Where  growing  in  pastures 
it  will  be  found  to  be  eagerly  cropped  by  cattle,  though  the 
leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.    A  curious  plant,  partial  to  the  up- 
land and  the  breezy  common,  is  that  called  the  "  Devil's  Bit,"  or, 
more  elegantly,  the  Premorse  Scabious  {Scabiosa  stoccisa).    When 
occurring  amongst  the  grass,  it  is  often  unnoticed,  though  it  is 
worth  seeking,  for  the  sake  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  root,  of 
which  a  herbalist  says  that  "  the  Devil,  envying  the  good  that 
this  herb  might  do  to  mankind,  bit  away  part  of  the  root  of  it, 
and  thereof  came  the  name  of  Devil's  Bit."    The  flowers  of  this 
Scabious  are  usually  purplish-blue,  occasionally  almost  white. 
Now  too,  when  wild  flowers  are  getting  more  scarce,  it  is  with 
eagerness  that  we  gather  some  still  remaining  blossoms  which 
show  here  and  there  amongst  the  reeds,  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out a  chance  of  getting  wet  feet.     These  stud  the  succulent 
stems  of  the  Forget-me-not  {Myosotis  palitstris),  nor  can  we 
pluck  them  without  awakening  thoughts  which  carry  us  back, 
perhaps,  to  days  far  off,  when  we  received  this  flower  from  one 
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we  loved  with  a  look  a  thousand  times  more  expressive  than  words. 
Alas !  in  an  over-investigative  age,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  Forget-me-not  was  thus  named  because,  when  once  you 
tasted  it,  you  would  not  easily  forget  how  unpalatable  it  was. 
Shall  we  accept  this,  and  demolish  the  fidry  fabric  which  so 
many  poets  have  combined  to  raise  around  this  flower  of  sweet 
associations  ?  Never  !  If  we  hesitated  for  a  moment,  we  have  but 
to  take  down  Tennyson,  and  read  his  MUU/s  Daughkr,  and 
once  more  are  stedfast  to  the  more  popular  opinion,  which  has, 
at  least,  the  greater  probability. 


^ritisl  Cemeks-^Hasages,  Spin. 


Sod  of  the  brave !  where  falls  the  moon's  wet  ray. 

And  mingling  blend  the  shadowy  tints  of  day ; 

Earth  of  the  dead  !  beneath  whose  callous  breast. 

The  dear  departed  sleep  their  last  long  rest ; 

Memorial  sward  I  whose  soft  uprising  pile. 

With  Nature's  flowers  adorned,  and  her  sweet  smile. 

Teems  with  the  sunny  year's  sure  obsequies, 

Eich  earnest  of  the  dead  who  fertilise ! 

Insensate  dead !  your  requiem  oft  is  sung^ 

By  each  faint  breeze  that  sweeps  these  mounds  among ; 

The  tender  tones  of  Evening's  passing  gale. 

In  accents  sweet,  still  linger  and  prevail 

The  Ocean's  thunder  rolls  in  mellow  sound 

Far  up  through  wooded  knoU  and  stream-chased  ground. 

And  Echo  answers  from  her  mountain-home. 

To  each  full  chorus  of  the  sea-swell's  foam — 

Sleep  on,  brave  dead !  nor  mourn  thy  sleep  is  cast. 

Far  from  the  yew-tree's  shade  that  soothed  thee  last, 

When  from  the  gleesome  sport  thou  soughf  st  in  youth. 

Its  more  than  ever  welcome  shade  forsooth — 

When  tired  with  games  of  old,  light  dance  and  song. 

Thou  restedst  calm  its  parent  sward  along ! 

Sleep  on,  immortal  dead !  nor  deem  thy  lot 

To  (fie  to  Mem'r/s  hopes  and  be  forgot. 

The  passive  presence  of  the  spirits  fled 

FULj  every  land  with  incense  of  the  dead ; 

The  dear  revenge  of  Life's  departed,  comes 

A  shadowy  something  in  the  brightest  homes ! 
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And  ye,  iuum'd  in  foreign  soil  and  clime, 

Ane  still  to  some  a  hallowed  halt  in  Time — 

Still  lives  there,  though  perchance  in  hale  old  age. 

Some  lone  paruser  of  the  Past's  drear  page, 

Jlememhering  ye  who  died  to  die  no  more. 

And  yarning  for  om  meeting  yet  in  store ! 

And  I,  a  passioii-pilgrim,  to  this  shrine, 

Whgra  Nature  aheds  her  floral  countersign. 

Would  fain  usurp  with  ye  through  life's  last  brood, 

Some  "  little  earth  for  charity,"  where  blood 

As  brood  they  here,  the  rosy  hues  of  even, 

And  glow  with  warm  rich  rays  whose  source  is  heaven ! 

G.  H.  E.  Dabbs, 


Pt^IIung  Meattn»4 


Leaving  Holland  Housp,  and  continuing  our  day's  journey  along 
the  main  road  until  wp  come  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  we  walk 
by  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Thames,  along  the  Mall,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chiswick.     In  our  way  an  ojd-fashioned  cottage,  called 
^'  The  Seasons,"  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Thomson  for  some  time,  and  which  we  cannot  pass 
withonl  feelings  of  much  interest,  since  his  poenis  have  been 
familiar  to  most  of  us  ftom  early  life.    We  soon  afterwards  enter 
the  rural  village,  which  will  claim  some  few  of  our  remarks,  and 
where  the  first  object  that  greets  us  is  the  ancient  and  picturesque 
Korman  tower,  which  lifts  its  modest  head  from  among  the  lofty 
surrounding  woods,  which  render  the  church  itself  almost  in- 
visible until  near  to  it.    To  the  lover  of  art  and  the  admirer  of 
departed  greatness,  no  spot  can  be  held  more  sacred  than  the 
little  enclosure,  or,  as  it  has  been  reverentially  called,  "  God's 
Acre,"  whe^re,  among  other  distinguished  brethren,  rests  all  that 
was  mortal  of  William  Hogarth,  "  Nature's  sternest  painter  and 
her  best,''  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Dutch- 
man and  Queen  Mary,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     What  a 
wonderful  influence  iqince  then  his  works   have  continued  to 
exercise  over  the  national  mind  1  and  none  are  so  well-known  or 
familiar  to  the  great  body  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  which, 
like  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  their  powerful  teachings  are  better  understood, 
"^^ho  that  has  once  seen  cs^n  ever  forget  the  moral  lessons  so 
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dramatipally  wrought  out  and  inculcated  by  1^^^  '^  J|Iar^*iage*aTla-: 
Mode,"  "The  Rake's  Progress,"  "The  Indus.trioW  aud  Idk 
Apprentice,"  together  with  his  other  no  less  ^d^a^^j^ble  wp]fl^^ 
banded  down  to  us,  and  diffused  throughout  ^he  woyld  by  in- 
numerable  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art  I 

In  the  same  grave  with  this  eminent  painter  rest  the  r^nm^n^i 
of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law.  Lady  Thornhill,  together  with 
those  of  a  sister  and  of  one  Mary  Lewis,  wbo  ^june^ys  \o,  have 
been  some  dear  fj^iend  of  the^  fw%-  -A.  hw^^o^i^  monument 
has  recently  been  erected  tq  his  hpnpur  by  ^  dpspenc(ft^  ^^  ^^^ 
painter,  which,  in  addition  tQ  several  emb^emat^p  ye^efs,  and  an 
open  book,  entitled  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,'*  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  bears  the  following  inscription  in  ve^e,  which  his  friend 
David  Garrick  composed,  a^d  caused  to  be  cut  on  a  marble 
tablet,  which  has  been  fi:sfe4  in  one  side  of  the  pqiumn  or  mauso- 
leum more  recently  raised  \o  his  mepiory : — 

"  Farewell !  great  painter  of  mankind. 
Who  reached  the  highest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictur'-d  manners  please  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye  instruct  the  heart. 

"  If  genius  fire  thee,  reader  stay — 
If  nature  move  thee,  dpp  a  tpar  j 
If  i^eithe^  touch  thee,  turn  awe^y, 
For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  ^iea  here." 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  has  complimented  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  artist  with  the  following  pithy 
and  pointed  epitaph  :-r- ' 

"  The  hand  here  torpid  lies. 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace ; 
Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes. 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face.^' 

I  cannot  say  farewell  to  a  spot  which  containci  all  that  was 
mortal  of  so  many  eminent  men  in  various  branchea  of  science 
and  art,  without  mentioning  that  Garibaldi,  on  his  last  visit  to 
this  country,  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  jiis  covptiym^p,  the 
poet  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  by  his  songs  heralded  tl^e  ^^n  of 
modern  Italian  freedom,  and  who  Ands  that  i:ppoqQ  herg  W^9^ 
^as  denied  him,  like  Dante,  in  his  owii  land* 

Passing  over,  therefore,  with  unfeig^ed  T^^t*  pauol^  th^^ 
yould  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  m^i^y,  we  pups^e  our 
journey  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  we  saunter  awhile  to  admire 
^he  glorious  floral  and  other  splendid  treasures  which   th^y 
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contain,  and  which  would  supply  ample  matter  for  agreeable 
digression  did  space  here  permit.  We  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  general  survey,  and  soon  reach  Eichmond,  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  which  is  interred  the  body  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
Edmund  Kean,  together  with  that  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Seasons." 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave ; 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

"  In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds, 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid ; 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade, 

'*  Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And  while  its  sounds  at  distance  sweU, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear. 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

"  Eemembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

Where  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dress'd. 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

"  The  genial  meads,  assign'd  to  bless 

Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ; 
There  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress. 
With  simple  hands,  thy  rural  tomb. 

"  Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  ; 
0  vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Ues." 

Taking  either  the  main  road,  or  turning  down  on  the  left  hand, 
by  the  riverside,  a  short  walk  brings  us  to  Twickenham,  which 
pleasant  and  much-admired  village,  with  its  surrounding 
scenery,  are  to  many  visitors,  as  they  will  now  to  ourselves  be, 
the  halting-place  or  ultima  thule  of  our  day's  rural  adventures 
on  the  present  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  many  natural  charms  which  the  locality 
possesses,  it  is  justly  viewed  with  feelings  of  national  pride  by 
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admirers  of  true  English  poetry,  as  having  been  the  abode  of 
the  family  of  the  brilliant  satirist  and  poet,  Alexander  Pope, 
whose  genius,  and  the  associations  connected  with  his  life, 
seem  to  shed  a  charm  over  the  neighbourhood,  where  his  memory 
is  still  lovingly  cherished. 

Here  flows  his  favourite  Thames,  whose  waters  so  dehghted 
him  with  their  tranquil  beauty : 

"  Though  deep  yet  clear,  tho*  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  with  overflowing  fulL" 

There  were  fewer  residents,  in  all  probability,  when  Pope 
lived  in  his  famous  villa  on  its  borders,  and  the  grotto  is  now 
all  that  is  supposed  to  remain  nearly  what  it  was  when  he 
left  it.  It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  original  villa  was 
not  religiously  preserved  by  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  her 
gifted  son,  instead  of  being  demolished  to  give  place  to  a 
modern  Swiss  structure,  however  handsome,  which  now  occupies 
its  site.  Surely  the  roof  which  entertained  those  distinguished, 
guests,  whose  names  Pope  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  deserved 
a  better  fate !  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  pleasure  with 
which  I  passed  through  the  grotto,  as  it  leads  down  from  the 
gardens,  under  the  main  road,  and  opens  upon  the  smooth 
well-kept  lawn  by  the  riverside.  Was  it  possible  that  I  w$u3 
actually  walking  on  the  very  spot  hallowed  by  him  whose 
genius  had  exercised  a  kind  of  fascination  over  my  mind  from 
boyhood  ?  Yet  there  it  was — just,  in  fact,  as  he  has  described 
it— with  the  marbles,  spars,  gems,  ores,  and  minerals,  all  arranged 
in  such  a  romantic  and  picturesque  manner  as  to  give  it  quite 
the  aspect  of  a  natural  cavern,  in  the  almost  Cimmerian 
gloominess  of  its  intricate  windings.  A  marble  bust  of  the  poet 
is  dimly  visible  in  the  interior,  together  with  the  tnink  of  a 
favourite  willow  or  mulberry  tree,  which  is  held  in  as  much 
reverence  as  that  of  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  There 
is  a  fair  prospect  looking  right  down  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  grotto  to  the  other  opening  upon  the  river,  which  marches 
majestically  by  its  mouth — a  small  pleasure-boat  perchance 
gliding  on  its  surface,  and  only  visible  for  a  moment.  But 
the  poet  himself  will  best  describe  the  scene  : 

'*  Thou  who  shall  drop  where  Thames'  translucent  wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave  j 
Where  lingering  drops  from  minerals  roofs  distil. 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill : 
Unpolished  gems  no  ray  can  pride  bestow, 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow  j 
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Approach,  great  Jfature,  studiously  behold ! 
Ahd  eye  the  min^  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Approach ;  but  awful !  lo !  the  uEgerian  grot, 
where,  nobly  pensive,  SI.  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Windham  stol6, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  thrb'  Marchfai'oht^  gbM. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacked  fltior, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country  and  be  poor." 

In  taking  leave  of  the  great  writer,  let  us  again  quote  him  : 

'"  To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend. 
The  '^orld  beside  may  murmur  or  command ; 
Know  all  tiie  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
]$olis  6*er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  isleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war^  and  statesmen  out  of  place : 
There  St.  John  mingles,  with  my  friendly  bowl, 
liie  feast  of  reason  and  tte  flow  of  soul ; 
And  he,  whose  lightning  pierc'd  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain.'* 

Kensirigton.  Eobeet  U.  ShaW. 


'♦-.  r    . 


■'  < 


Tiite  feint  6 Weet  golden  of  the  winter  mo6n 

Btible  softly  through  the  twilight  of  my  worn  j 
QlUfet  I  lay  Upon  my  curtained  bed, 

Awaiting  calmly  the  last  hour  of  ddom. 
Yes,  fealmly ;  though  my  soul  was  not  at  peace^j 

Like  those  who,  dying,  yet  can  feel  new  life ; 
Tlie  mystery  of  death  I  only  knew, 

Like  sleep,  a  respite  brief,  perchance,  from  strife. 
1  saw  ihe  ang^l  Death  come  silent  in. 

And  smilingly  I  looked  up  to  his  face. 
While  you,  with  passionate,  despairing  glance, 

Entreated  respite  for  one  last  embrace. 
He  heard  your  prayer,  but  he  would  not  relent ; 
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He  had  forestalled  your  love  alone  in  this ; 
And  though  all-powerless  to  give  response, 

I  felt  upon  my  lipsyourlast  fond  kiss — 
A  kiss  so  exquisitely  pure  and  sweet. 

It  freed  my  soul  from  doubt  and  vague  alarms ; 
If  there  be  Heaven,  I  thought,  and  Heaven  be  true, 

It  cannot  but  receive  me  from  thy  arms ! 
I  saw  you  well,  and  for  the  nonce  a  pang 

Shot  through  my  soul,  that  I  alone  was  blest ; 
As  through  the  mystic  purple  gloom  I  saw 

The  gates  of  glory  open  in  the  West. 
The  angel  Death  then  gently  touched  my  hand, 

Whispering  softly,  "  Eise,  let  us  go  hfence  f 
I  rose,  and  passed  into  the  inner  realms. 

Leaving  behind  the  outer  world  of  sense. 
But  ere  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 

I  turned  and  looked  upon  my  own  dead  face. 
With  nought  of  sweetness  on  its  faded  lines, 

Except  the  beauty  of  thy  last  embrace. 
Oh  !  sweet  it  Was  to  see  it  linger  there^ 

Where  suffering  so  long  had  left  its  mark ; 
I  bent,  and  kissed  it  from  my  earthly  lips. 

And  passed  for  ever  from  earth's  gloom  and  dark. 
I  followed  then  the  angel  messenger. 

And,  smiling,  mounted  high  the  stairs  of  bliss ; 
And  as  the  seraph  ope'd  the  gates  of  gold> 

I  gave  him,  as  my  passport,  thy  last  kiss ! 

Mto  York  Jennie  ANDEBSdi^. 


-■♦' 
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Friend  !  thou  dost  labour  at  thy  holy  art. 

When  on  thy  task  the  daybreak's  splendour  gleams  5 

While  i  do  travail  'neath  the  lamp's  pale  beams^ 

With  none  to  hear  the  beatings  of  myheatt. 

Why  is  it  thus,  0  friend  ?  Methinks  thou  art 

Young,  like  the  orient  morn ;  and  so  it  seettts 

Meet  that  the  sunrise  nurse  thy  glowing  dteaitiS) 

While  in  my  darker  visions  night  has  part. 

Yea,  thou  hast  youth,  and  youth  will  love  the  day. 

And  thou  hast  hope,  and  hope  will  love  the  sun  5 

But  as  for  me,  my  youth  and  hope  are  done. 

And  I  am  with  the  things  that  pass  away ; 

And  midnight  better  fits  the  wearied  breast 

That  happier  grows  the  nearer  to  its  rest.  F, 
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By  Annie  A- 


Sadness  quickly  gives  place  to  happiness;  for  the  wedding- 
day^  -which  was  to  have  been  some  six  months  since,  now 
dawns  with  all  its  sunny  hopes. 

Merrily  the  wedding-bells  announce  this  morning  that  Clara 
and  Edgar  have  become  one  for  life. 

Laura  and  Agatha,  among  the  bridesmaids,  are  sorely  divided 
between  tears  and  smiles ;  but  Osmund,  as  "  best  man,"  is  very 
radiant.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  hoping  that  their  boy's 
home  will  be  blessed,  by  the  keeping  of  marriage-vows,  as  theirs 
has  been ;  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Knight  are  considering  that, 
as  Edgar  is  the  eldest  son,  **  it  will  do!* 

Bridget  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Dressed  in  her  usual 
Sunday  costume,  with  only  a  decided  additional  amount  of  white 
ribbon  on  the  cap,  she  is  the  first,  after  the  immediate  relatives, 
to  greet  the  newly-married  pair.  Bridget  waits  her  turn  till 
the  family  have  made  way  for  her.  Bold  must  any  visitor 
have  been  who  had  then  dared  to  dispute  her  claim.  She  is 
given  to  dreaming  of  the  past,  and  she  is  thinking  just  now  so 
much  of  Mr.  Howard's  father,  that  the  bridegroom  is  "  the  little 
grandson,"  and  "  dear  Master  Edgar  "  is  the  most  dignified  epi- 
thet that  Bridget  wiU  bestow  on  him  to-day. 

A  month  later,  and  again  the  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peal,  tell- 
ing the  neighbours,  far  and  near,  that  old  friends  are  returning 
to  dwell  among  them.  The  pretty  home  of  Langley  House  has 
been  taken  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  Bamton ;  and  happy  as  was  the  intercourse,  in  days 
gone  by,  between  the  latter  place  and  Brierly,  it  had  never 
been  so  complete  as  now,  when  inmates  of  this  third  home 
could  in  their  turn  give  and  receive  a  welcome. 

Winter  evenings  began  to  draw  on,  and  in  the  bright  happiness 
at  Langley— 

"When  they  closed  the  fireside  round. 
When  young  hearts  with  joy  were  brimming,*' 

the  most  atdent  lovers  of  summer  and  its  special  beauties  felt 

that  wintei*,  in  its  turn,  brought  its  own  pleasures  to  those  who, 

with  minds  in  harmony  with  each  other,  had  a  sympathetic 

membrance  of  the  charms  of  nature,  and  heeded  not  her  ex- 
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temal  help  to  make  a  summer  in  their  own  hearts.  The  only 
drop  of  bitterness  in  this  very  full  cup  of  happiness  is  caused 
by  Clara's  health. 

A  fall  on  the  wedding-tour  had  injured  her  head,  and  some- 
times it  is  feared  that  the  effect  has  not  quite  passed  off.  It 
seems  better  now,  and  with  the  hope  that  further  cause  for 
anxiety  may  soon  cease,  we  will  leave  her  and  her  husband  to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  hopes  fulfilled  in  such  a  measure  as,  perhaps, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few. 

After  dwelling  on  this  bright  home-scene,  it  is  trying  to  turn 
to  a  sadder  one ;  but,  alas !  sorrow  often  treads,  as  it  were,  on 
the  heels  of  joy — fearful,  apparently,  lest  we  should  forget  that, 
while  time  shall  last,  she  will  never  be  very  far  from  any  of  us. 

The  Howards  had  spent  one  of  many  happy  evenings  at 
Langley  House,  and  were  returning  home,  when  they  saw  the 
heavens  lighted  by  the  reflection  of  a  large  fire.  All  who  called 
Bamton  "home"  dearly  loved  the  place.  Their  horror,  then, 
was  indescribable,  on  finding  that  Bamton  was  the  scene  of 
destruction.  Far  and  wide  shone  the  fierce  red  glare,  which 
made  night  day  for  many  miles  round.  Mr.  Howard  quickly 
remembered  that,  having  been  imexpectedly  called  downstairs 
just  before  going  to  Langton,  he  had  left  his  candle  dangerously 
near  the  thm  curtains.  He  had  forgotten  to  return  for  it,  as  he 
had  intended  to  do,  and  this  was  the  result ! 

The  party  hastened  homewards,  and  found  the  fire-engines 
at  work,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  The  old  an- 
cestral halls,  which  had  sheltered  many  generations,  were  fast 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  men  worked  like  horses,  the  women 
like  men,  but  all  in  vain  !  When  morning  dawned,  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  framework  of  a  building  which,  but  for  such  an 
untoward  accident,  would  have  defied  the  wear  of  ages.  Some 
famiture  had  escaped,  and  Bridget  had  saved  from  the  wreck  a 
few  things  which  she  alone  knew  were  especially  prized  by  the 
family ;  but  the  home  was  gone,  and  Langley  House  was  at  once 
opened  to  receive  as  many  of  the  Howards'  party  as  could  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  Howard  was  so  heavily  insured  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point, 
the  loss  was  a  slight  one. 

No  sum,  however,  could  replace  the  old  hall.  The  very  stones 
had  a  story  attached  to  them.  A  story  was  written  on  many  a 
comer  in  that  home^  It  was  written  in  clear  characters  to  all 
who  loved  the  past,  and  it  was  read  and  re-read  by  them.  No 
new  stones  could  tell  of  old  memories.  The  name  of  many  of 
the  dearest  of  friends,  gone  hence,  could  never  be  found  in  their 
calendar,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of  the  dear  old  walls  which,  as 
long  as  they  remained,  daily  spoke,  unasked,  of  precious  bygones. 

E  £ 
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Sadness  reigned  on  allj  but  Mr.  Howard  was  fearfully  dejJressed, 
feeling  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

The  harm  was  done — the  milk  was  spilt — but  Mr.  Howard 
thought,  again  and  again,  "  by  whom  ? "  This  was  natural,  but, 
like  many  an  equally  wise  man,  h^  appropriated  the  time  and 
talents  justly  claimed  by  to-day,  in  vain  regrets  for  yesterday. 
He  lived  in  the  past,  and  if  daily  duties  were  done,  it  was  me- 
chanically ;  ill  the  perfopmaiace  of  them,  he  lacked  that  amount 
of  interest  and  zeal  wliich  can  alone  make  them  successfhl  in 
this  world,  or  acceptable  to  One  who,  knowing  the  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  alone  weighs  actions  in  the  scales  of  perfect 
justice. 

Agatha  hesitated  to  invoke  the  fairy  so  sooii  again,  but  she 
did  so,  urging  that  sympathy  with  her  father's  remorse  had 
caused  her  to  oe  tl>c  more  impatient;  She  wrestled  long  and 
hard  with  her  friend  from  the  Spirit  worid.  Many  a  time, 
wearied  and  sick  at  heart,  she  gave  up  her  petition,  and  resolved 
to  meet  things  as  they  were ;  but^  unaccustomed  to  submit 
patiently,  or  indeed  to  submit  at  all,  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  she  returned  again  and  again  to  press  her  suit.  After 
countless  appeals,  which  gathered  in  force  as  they  Were  repeated, 
which  grew  at  length  into  frantic  efforts,  the  longed-for  ailswer 
came. 

It  came  in  just  the  very  opposite  form  to  those  ahswers  often 

vouchsafed  to  the  prayers  of  mortals,  who&e  fd-te  is  not  in  their 

own  hands ;    for  the  answer  was  jiiet  what  this  petitioner,  who 

rejoiced  in  thus  being  able  to  frustrate  the  a^palient  decrees  of 

Providence,  wished  it  to.  be.     Bamton  is  seen  again,  as  of  oM, 

the  admired  of  all — the  dearly  loved  of  those  who  dwell  there,  as 

of  yore,  as  if  no  fierce  element  had  ever  threatened  to  hBxm  it. 
*  «  4^  «^  »  # 

Agatha  spent  many  years  at  Barnton  after  the  events  just 
recorded,  but  this  was  the  last  time  she  was  able  to  enlist  the 
fairy  in  her  behalf.  Again  and  again  she  strove  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  her  wand,  but  no  !  The  last  petititjn  had  been  tob 
quickly  made,  and  the  power  of  bequeathing  her  privilege,  at  her 
death,  to  another  member  of  the  family,  was  thte  only  poller 
wliich  the  offended  genius  would  grant  Agatha. 

Many  years  elapse,  during  whdch  time  the  Howards'  lifb  at 
Barnton  is  so  much  like  that  of  other  families — so  equally 
chequered  by  light  and  shade — ^so  unlifte  out  late  fetiry  world, 
that  we  naturally  refuse  to  continue  their  histdry.  We  prefer  to 
pass  over  many  details,  and  review,  how  that  Agatha  is  grbwing 
old,  the  result  of  her  peculiar  powei*,  in  thi^  three  cases  where 
she  used  it  with  apparent  success. 

We  remember  Osmund  as  the  treasure  of  his  hom«.     Some 
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said  he  might  be  rather  spoilt,  but,  possessing  good  sense  and  a 
warm  heart,  many  more  thought  he  would  "go  all  right." 
After  he  had  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  was  fairly  launched 
into  the  world,  he  was  ever  welcome  at  Barnton  as  of  yore. 

He  was  cheerful  and  kind-hearted  as  heretofore,  but  very 
thoughtless.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  feared  that,  in  some  cases, 
this  might  lead  to  grave  results.  Once  they  ventured  gently 
to  illustrate  such  fears,  by  recalling  to  his  memory  a  friend  of 
tiieir  own,  led  to  commit  serious  wrong  by  doing  with  impunity 
trifling  acts  of  that  nature. 

Alas !  it  must  be  owned  that  the  picture  was  painted  in  "  milk 
and  water,"  and  made  no  impression  on  Osmund.  Once  more  he 
left  home,  unprovided  with  any  strong  armour  for  the  battle  of  this 
life.  When  temptation  came,  loving  as  were  the  thoughts  which 
at  once  turned  homewards,  they  did  not,  they  could  not,  prevent 
him,  as  it  were  with  an  iron  hand,  from  committing  the  wrong 
which  his  parents  had  gently  hinted,  but  never  strongly  told  him, 
might  end  in  disgrace. 

His  profession  is  one  where  care,  forethought,  and  exactness 
are  all  needed.  This  is  just  what  tries  Osmund  sadly.  Some- 
times, not  taking  the  trouble  to  make  his  public  accounts  right, 
he  would  borrow  from  his  own  purse  enough  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  A  sudden  private  call  finds  him  unprepared,  and 
he  has  recourse,  in  turn,  to  the  fund  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
Thus  he  continued  to  act  for  a  length  of  time.  Often,  very 
often,  he  resolved  that  before  the  next  demand,  either  public  or 
private,  he  would  "  make  all  right."  That  time,  however,  was 
ever  to-morrow,  never  to-day. 

At  length  he  is  engaged  to  go  abroad  in  his  public  capacity, 
and  remains  on  the  Continent  for  three  years.  On  arriving  in 
England,  he  quickly  becomes  aware  that,  instead  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  Barnton,  he  must  first  be  subject  to  a  close  examina- 
tion in  money-matters.  The  result  of  this  investigation  proves 
that  carelessness  and  recklessness  have  been,  as  in  many  a  case, 
the  road  to  crime ;  and  soon  his  friends  must  come  to  him,  for  he 
is  no  longer  a  free  man  to  go  where  he  pleases. 

The  tale  is  soon  told* 

On  all  sides  Osmund  has  for  some  time  needed  money.  The 
sum  required,  to  meet  even  the  most  pressing  demands,  was 
soon  more  than  he  ought  to  ask  of  his  father,  and  he  shrinks 
from  doing  so.  Heedlessly,  as  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
he  rushes  through  life,  acting  on  any  plan  which  will  give  him 
the  least  trouble  for  the  present.  No  strong  principle  is  his  to 
nieet  trouble  truthfully,  and  therefore  bravely.  Hiding  past 
errors  in  a  cowardly  way  is  a  quick  step  to  active  dishonesty, 
aud  Osmund  Howard  is  found  guilty  of  forgery. 

E  E  2 
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He  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  his  aged  parents,  with 
Edgar  and  Agatha,  enter  the  walls  of  sin  and  shame,  to  take 
what>they  feel  must  be  their  last  farewell.  Let  many  an  anxious 
kind-hearted  father,  let  many  a  gentle  loving  mother,  as  they 
dwell  with  heartfelt  horror  on  the  crimes  which  have  brought 
their  fellow-creatures  to  such  a  dwelling,  pause  awhile.  Let 
them  ask  themselves  seriously  whether  the  present  training  of 
their  little  ones  is  really  worthy  of  the  affection  they  bear  them  1 

Before  giving  the  answer,  they  must  remember  that  their 
children  will  never  probably  be  tempted  by  poverty,  &c.,  as  have 
been  many  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison ;  but  the  children  of  the 
rich,  by  a  cowardly  failure  in  moral  courage,  are  often,  in  a 
moment  of  diflBiculty,  worthy  of  no  better  place.  Eesolve  then — oh ! 
strive,  before  it  is  too  late-^that  even  your  nwrsery  discipline  be 
such  as  shall  enable  youth  to  bear  the  test  of  opposition,  scorn, 
or  satire,  in  the  smallest  points  of  honour,  whenever  such  may 
arise,  in  the  course  of  the  closest  social  intercourse. 

If  we  follow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  to  a  dull  and  cheerless 
cell,  we  shall  see  in  what  light  its  inmate  now  looks  on  Im  early 
training.  They  shrink  from  self-reproach,  but,  eagerly  seeking 
for  any  reason  whereby  to  lesson  the  gidlt  of  their  son,  they 
urge  him,  again  and  again,  to  say  if,  in  his  inmost  heart,  he  has 
aught  against  them  in  the  past.  To  Osmund's  loving  nature,  this 
repeated  appeal  is  peculiarly  trjdng;  but,  thus  pressed,  this  is  his 
answer : — 

"  My  worst  charge  against  you  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive.   The  faults  of  my  childhood  were  so  easily  dealt  with,  that 
true  penitence  was  a  thing  of  which  I  knew  little,  and  for  which 
I  cared  less.     If  I  got  into  any  scrape  at  Barnton,  my  only 
thought  was  how  to  get  easily  over  the  slight  trouble  it  entailed. 
Sorrow  for  the  wrong  itself  never  entered  my  mind  ;  and  why 
should  it  ?    No  punishment  ever  awaited  me  severe  enough  to 
give  me  any  idea  that  the  offence  was  of  much  consequence.    I 
probably  soon  committed  the  same  again — ^a  sure  proof  that  my 
former  show  of  penitence  was  simply  a  sham,  by  which  I  on  easy 
terms  won  forgiveness.    Very  sweet  at  the  time  and  very  pleasant 
was  my  food,  but  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  me  under  diffi- 
culties.    Gentleness  may,  and  of  course  always  ought  to,  be  im 
ingredient  in  a  stern  rule  :  the  two  are  quite  compatible.    But 
depend  upon    it,  milk-and*water   diet  will   teach    expediency 
rather  than  principle;  and  when  the  battle  of  life  has  to  be 
fought,  the  principle  of  unswerving  truth  and  honesty,  which  can 
make  brave  soldiers  of  the  weakest  among  us,  will  not  be  forth- 
coming for  the  fight.     If  expediency  be  the  only  weapon  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  wield,  it  will  serve  us  in  poor  stead  in  the 
day  of  combat.    To  many  natures  it  will  be  of  no  avail,  when 
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used  against  the  fiery  threats  of  passion  and  of  scorn,  and  will  in 
no  case  ever  win  a  noble  conquest.  The  victory,  thus  meanly 
given  into  other  hands,  may  produce  the  heartache  of  bitter  self- 
reproach  to  a  nature  which,  under  stronger  training,  would  liav^ 
been  worthy  of  better  things.  But  the  deed  is  done  !  When  the 
truth  is  glaring  enough  to  prevent  self-deception,  the  vanquished 
may  loathe  the  remembrance  of  their  own  part  in  the  strife ;  but 
they  may  be  deeply  thankful  if  such  a  self-evident  fall  should 
come,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  rise  up — to  cast  away  the  weak 
crutches  of  expediency,  and  to  purchase  at  any  price  the  more 
trusty  weapons  of  perfect  truth  and  self-reliance." 

Osmund  felt,  alas !  that  his  fall  had  come  too  late  to  show  to 
the  world,  at  least,  how  bravely  he  would  rise  from  it.  Here  we 
must  leave  him,  trusting  that  he  may  yet  gain  peace  of  mind ; 
but  more  than  that,  those  who  believe  in  another  world  can 
scarcely  wish  him. 

If  true  penitence  be  not,  in  some  degree,  felt  in  youth,  it  either 
will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  more  keenly  so  in  after-life.  If  the 
cup  of  just  punishment  be  unwisely  watered  in  childhood,  the 
victim  of  mistaken  kindness  will  unconsciously,  through  life, 
render  it  so  nauseous,  that  if  ever  permitted  to  drink  of  it  on 
this  side  the  grave,  he  will  not  easily  recover  from  the  effect  of 
such  a  new  and  bitter  draught. 

We  would  often  draw  a  curtain  over  scenes  of  sorrow,  but 
doubly  so  when,  as  in  this  case,  disgrace  is  mingled  with  grief. 
We  may  well  shrink  from  witnessing  the  scene  of  agony  in  that 
cell,  and  no  human  sympathy  could  give  even  passing  relie£ 

As  the  party  leave  the  building,  we  are  near  enough  to  hear 
Agatha,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  utter  these  words :  "  Oh 
that  Osmund  had  died  in  that  terrible  illness,  when  he  was 
aUke  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  my  home !  " 

And  where  are  Clara  and  Edgar  ? — and  what  has  their  life  been  ? 
Has  the  fairy  dealt  kindly  with  them  since  she  granted  them 
their  hearts'  desire  ?     We  fear  not. 

Edgar  is  cdone  at  Langton.  He  has  been  so  since  the  third 
month  of  his  married  life — a  widower  in  all  but  name. 

Clara  never  recovered  the  fall  alluded  to  as  having  occurred 
on  the  wedding-tour.  It  affected  her  head  so  seriously  that  she 
could  not  remain  at  home.  She  was  carefully  tended  elsewhere, 
but  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  distress  she  caused  to  all 
who  loved  her.  Under  no  other  circumstances  would  Agatha 
have  wished  her  brother  unmarried ;  but  again  and  again  we 
hear  her  sigh  and  whisper,  "  Oh  that  those  wedding-beUs  had 
never  told  that  Edgar  and  Clara  were  one ! " 

Another  regret  often  arises  in  Agatha's  mind.  We  could  not 
mistake  her  words,  but  we  could  not  easily  understand  why  she 
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should  grieve  that  Barnton  had  ever  lived  again  in  all  its  former 
beauty.  This  remained  a  mystery  for  some  time.  It  was  solved 
when  we  examined  the  annals  of  the  past. 

Among  the  graves  in  the  quiet  churchyard,  near  Bq,rnton,  we 
recognise  the  name  of  our  old  friend  Bridget.  The  sitone  had 
been  placed  there  by  loving  hearts,  grateful  for  her  long-tried 
services.  Such  is  the  only  tale  which  the  stone  simply  tells, 
but  as  we  linger  near  it,  the  old  sexton  comes  forward  and  says : 
'^Ah!  I  remember  well  that  funeral,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  the  accident  that  made  it  so  sad.  It  had  not  been 
observed  that  part  of  the  old  hall  was  out  of  repair.  Some 
stones  fell  on  Mistress  Bridget,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  and  she 
w^s  found  dead  in  bed  !  The  whole  family  looked  on  her  as  a 
second  mother,  and  the  Scjuire  was  often  heard  to  say  he  would 
rather  have  lost  his  whole  home  than  that  one  hair  of  her  head 
should  have  been  hurt." 

paving  fulfilled  our  promise  of  giving  a  sequel  to  the  three 
special  worjcs  of  this  domestic  fairy,  we  will,  in  conclusion, 
relate  her  last  act,  who  possessed  the  oft-envied  privilege  of 
invoking  the  fairy's  aid. 

«  «  «  «  •  f  f 

Agatha  is  the  last  of  her  generation,  and  she  leaves  all  her 
worldly  goods  to  her  nearest  of  kin.  Some  surprise  is  expressed, 
that  in  the  will  there  is  no  mention  of  the  peculiar  power  which 
she  had  possessed.  A  codicil  is  found  which  explains  this.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Doubtless  my  heir  will  be  disappointed  that  I  bequeath  to 
him  no  power  over  the  spirit  world.  Let  no  one  regret  the 
non-possession  of  that  which  has  been  the  curse  of  my  life. 
When  I  permit  this  power  to  die  with  me,  I  confer  on  my 
family  a  benefit  of  untold  greater  value  than  in  life  it  has  ever 
given.  Depeiid  upon  it,  it  is  a  power  for  which  many  long, 
without  recognising  the  wish.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
cannot  for  a  short  time  realise  its  baneful  eflFects.  All  minds 
who  cry  unduly  over  '  spilt  milk,'  more  or  less  desire  this  power." 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  we  spill  the  milk  ourselves  we  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  penitent.  This  is  true.  Some  one  says  :  *'  The 
frivolous  heart,  that  rises  elastic  and  buoyant  from  the  momen- 
tary touch  of  grief,  receives  no  benefit  from  the  discipline  of 
life.^'t 

So  it  is  with  repentance.  Let  penitence  for  sin,  or  wrong  of 
any  kind,  be  true  and  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  error  committed ; 
but  let  it  be  such  penitence  as  will  only  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  future. 

•  **  Twelve  Years  Ago/' 
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The  fact  is,  that  in  this  life  we  seldom  know  whether  or  not 
we  have  yeally  lost  our  "spilt  milk."  If  penitence  for  any 
wrong,  great  or  small,  tells  us  of  increased  courage  in  the  strife^ 
let  ug  never  commit  the  common  but  fatal  error,  of  wishing  to 
change  the  past  into  the  future,  thinking  that  by  care  and  fore- 
thought, we  should  then  escape  the  bitter  lesson  which  may 
save  us  (though  we  may  never  know  it)  from  an  infinitely  worse 
heartache  \n  days  to  come. 

In  this  world  "the  milk  has  been  spilt."  Who  can  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  gathered  together  by  the  Hand  which  alone 
rightly  weighs  losses  or  gains,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may,  in  the  world  to  come,  return  it  to  us  not  only  unspilt,  but 
enriched  a  hundredfold  ? 

There  it  may  be  permitted  to  give  its  full  mead  of  pleasure  and 
delight ;  but  in  this  world,  if  we  have  met  the  seeming  losg 
bravely,  it  was  better  "  spilt." 

Act  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  mistakes  and 
errors  in  future  \  but  be  assured  that  "  spilt  milk  "  may  give  a 
far  better  percentage  in  the  effect  on  character,  than  many  a 
vessel  pnjoyed  and  filled  to  the  brim. 

The  xaoxbidi  faithless  regret,  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded, 
savours  strongly  of  rebellion  against  the  Most  High. 

The  deed  is  done.  Glean  from  its  ill-effects  all  the  good  you 
can ;  then  leave  it  to  be  entered  in  the  book  which  records  all 
past,  whether  good  or  bad. 

If  left^  still  dripping  with  penitential  tears,  be  assured  it  will 
never  rise  up  against  us  in  judgment ;  but  it  is  done,  and  who 
can  say  that  the  fall  itself  was  not  in  mercy  ordered  t>o  wake  us 
from  a  deadly  slumber  ? 
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"  PASsnfG  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year !  '*  was  rich  indeed  in 
the  last  century,  but  now — now  in  this  glorious  nineteenth — 
treble  that  forty  leaves  the  incumbent  of  the  little  vicarage  or  the 
perpetual  curacy  passing  poor !  Said  vicar  or  perpetual  curate 
must  wear  a  black  coat,  must  be  on  visiting  terms  with  the 
squire,  and  subscribe  at  least  two  or  three  guineas  a-year  to 
different  aocieties;  must  keep  white  hands,  must  give  his  sonrt 
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the  education  of  gentlemen,  and  decent  coats  when  they  grow 
up  ;  must  afford  his  wile  a  new  gown  once  a  year,  and  ask  the 
churchwardens  to  dinner  at  Christmas ;  must  send  his  daughters 
to  some  sort  of  school  till  they  are  old  enough  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  drudge  for  their  own  living— aye,  must  perform 
many  a  liberal  deed,  upon  which  his  richer  neighbours  may  turn 
their  backs  with  impunity.  The  men  that  hold  these  Uvings  are 
usually  such  as  were  born  to  the  places  they  occupy  in  the 
world,  know  their  destiny,  sometimes  accept  it,  and,  despite 
their  slender  fneans,  blush  at  a  mean  action  or  sordid  contriv- 
ance. 

The  vicar  of ,  never  mind  what  place ;  it  has  no  railroad, 

nor  sketching  tourist,  and"no  sublimely  incomprehensible  poet — 
so  no  one  knows  it.     Were  it  in  Germany,  I  should  call  it, 
imitatively,"Weisnicht-who,"  but,  as  we  are  in  Britain,  let  Kepton 
stand  for  the  name.    The  vicar,  I  say,  was  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  for  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  many  of  them 
springing  up  into  the  age  of  broadcloth  and  crinoline,  while  his 
income  amounted  to  just  £115  per  annum.    He  educated  his 
sons  himself,  well  and  practically.    Keeping  terms  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  might  have  made  them  better  classics,  but  would  have 
left  them  less  actual  knowledge  and  more  sophisticated  hearts. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  considered  fit  to  enter  on  tutorships,  for, 
of  course,  no  other  professions  were  attainable  by  them ;  but  the 
people  who  might  have  engaged  them  withdrew  from  the  nego- 
tiation, invariably,  on  "learning  that  the  Mr.  Tavners  were  not 
graduates  of  either  university ;   those    especially  objected  to 
receive  a  non-graduate,  who  would  have  recompensed  great 
scholastic  attainments  by  a  stipend  less  in  amount  than  the 
wages  they  paid  their  butler.    This  seems  strange  at  first,  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  it,  the  apparently  unjust  distinction 
may  be  defended  on  very  Christian  and  philosophical  grounds ; 
for  the  butler  has  probably  a  wife  and  children,  the  tutor  has 
neither,  or,  if  he  has,  has  no  business  with  such  incumbrances. 
No — ^the  young  Tavners  could  not  get  into  work :  they  might 
have  emigrated,  but  they  were  too  weakminded  to  snap  asunder 
links  of  affection,  which  companionship  in  misfortune  had  made 
unusually  strong,  for  the  chance  of  prosperity;  in  fact,  they 
were  not  manly  enough  to  barter  loving  hearts  for  Austrahan 
nuggets.  "  But  sometlung  must  be  done ! "  The  most  irresolute  of 
mortals  most  resolutely  repeat  that  phrase,  so  did  the  Tavners 
repeat  it.    Excellent  people  they  were,  but,  like  nearly  all  whom 
narrow  means  have  kept  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  they 
were  timid    and   romantic,    in   proportion    to    their    penury. 
Friends  ! — they  had  friends  truly,  and  even  many,  but  they  were 
as  poor  as,  or  poorer  than  themselves  ;  they  could  not  advance 
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the  young  people's  interests,  but  they  could  give  advice,  a  com- 
motfity  of  which  everyone  has  a-  large  stock  ;  and  their  united 
opinions  went  to  prove  that  the  only  course  to  pui*sue  was  for 
George,  the  eldest  son,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  look  out  for 
employment  for  himself  and  his  brother.  Of  course  that  was 
the  thing — how  strange  that  they  should  never  have  thought  of  it 
before  1  Yes,  George  must  go,  but  the  purse  must  first  be  pro- 
vided. The  vicar  set  off  one  day  for  a  town  at  some  little 
distance,  bearing  with  him  a  parcel,  which  might  have  been  a 
hat,  a  workbox,  or  anything ;  and  Mrs.  Tavner  was  observed  to 
make  tea  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  high-days  and  holidays, 
in  a  common  metal  teapot,  instead  of  using  that  bright  silver 
heirloom,  which  she  had  received  scarcely  worse  for  wear  from 
her  grandmother.  "  The  young  man  must  go  and  push  his  way 
in  the  world,  Mrs.  Tavner,"  said  the  great  friend  of  the  family. 
"  He  must  go !"  repeated  Mr.  Graball ;  "  a  few  years  of  trial  and 
endurance  will  strengthen  his  character ;  and  as  for  his  future — 
his  future,  my  dear  madam,  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  provide  for  him  according  to  his  merits.  A  little  more 
toast,  if  you  please — ^yes,  I  like  a  good,  strong  cup  of  tea.  But 
give  me  the  dear  boys*  Christian  names  in  full ;  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  had  them  accurately.  A  little  more  sugar,  if  you  please 
—thank  you,  dear  madam,  thank  you!  George  Alexander 
Blagrove  Tavner,  that  is  correct,  I  hope ;  you  know  any  little 
inaccuracy  might  be  fatal.  Mem, — To  cadi  at  Simpkin  and 
Showel's  to-morrow,  and  put  it  all  right.  Simpkin  and  Showel 
capital  lawyers,  Mr.  Tavner,  first-rate  men ;  if  you  make  your 
will,  go  to  them.  Yes,  George  must  be  off  to  London.  I  look 
on  hiTTi  quite  as  a  son,  but  it  wont  hurt  him  to  rough  it  a  few 
years.  Another  cup,  please ! "  Mr.  Graball  had  assuredly 
made,  or  was  about  to  make,  a  will  in  George's  favour ;  he  had 
not  exactly  said  so,  but  he  had  in  so  many  ways  hinted  his 
intentions  that  they  were  beyond  a  doubt.  They  were,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  his  great  intimacy  with  the  family.  He  was  known 
to  have  a  good  income,  and  to  possess  the  means  of  living  com- 
fortably ;  but  he  was  constantly  a  self-invited  guest  at  the  vicar's 
modest  table,  and  Mrs.  Tavner  took  care  to  help  the  future 
benefactor  of  her  son,  to  the  best  and  most  plentiful  fare  she 
could  command.  The  vicar  lent  him  small  sums  of  money  when 
he  happened  to  have  any,  and  when  Mr.  Graball  had  forgotten 
to  bring  his  purse  out  with  him ;  for  he  was  an  absent  man.  Ten 
to  one  he  forgot  to  return  the  little  loans,  but  the  vicar  was  not 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  ruin  his  son's  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
recovering  a  few  shillings,  or  pounds  even ;  he  might  sigh  over 
their  temporary  loss,  but  were  they  not  going  to  be  returned  with 
interest  a  thousandfold!     Poor  Mrs.  Tavner  was  packing  her 
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son*s  scanty  wardrobe  in  on  old  leather  portmanteau,  and 
tears  fell  on  her  thin  hands  while  she  arranged  and  re-arranged 
the  things ;  but  a  smile  lighted  up  her  sad  face  when  she  recalled 
the  significant  fact  that  she  had  seen  her  firstborn's  name  entered, 
with  minute  care,  in  the  first  leaf  of  Mr.  Graball's  pocketbook, 
and  that  he  had  certainly  gone  to  his  lawyer's  to  make  a  new 
will,  or  to  amend  that  which  was  already  made.  Mrs.  Tavner 
did  feel  rather  disappointed  that  Mr.  GrabaU  had  not  fulfilled 
her  romantic  anticipations  by  placing  a  ten-pound  note  in  her 
band  for  the  use  of  his  future  heir ;  but  she  still  had  a  linger- 
ing persuasion  that  he  had  left  one  delicately  concealed  some- 
where— in  a  book,  or  under  a  cushion,  or  behind  a  iu^-screen,  in 
the  little  room  dignified  by  the  name  of  library.  A  search  for 
the  bank-note  was  immediately  instituted,  but  it  was  not 
attended  with  that  success  which  persevering  efforts  deserve. 
*'  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Tavner,  with  a  sigh — '*  neyer  mind  !  he 
only  wants  to  try  you  ! " 

"  Never  mind,"  re-echoed  George, "  he  only  wants  to  try  me ! " 
but  he  sighed  a  deeper  sigh  than  even  his  mother's. 

"  Mamma — ^mamma  1"  cried  little  Marmaduke,  the  family  pet; 
"  why  does  Mr.  GrabaU  take  our  letter-paper,  and  all  our  bits  of 
sealing-wax,  and  twine,  and —  ? " 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  !  Mr.  GrabaU  is  a  very  kind  friei;d." 

"  But  you  put  nearly  all  the  sugar  in  his  tea,  mamma,  when 
we  only  had  ten  lumps  among  us  all ! " 

"  He  is  a  very  kind  friend,  Marmaduke — hu^h !  hush  !  ** 

How  the  old  vicar,  old  before  his  time,  prayed  that  night ;  how 
he  commended  the  young  wanderer,  going  forth  on  the  morrow 
on  life's  thorny  path,  to  Israel's  God  !  !Pe  wound  up  by  invoking 
a  blessing  on  the  venerable  head  of  their  benefactor  in  prospective. 

Son  and  mother  parted ;  they  looked  into  each  others  eyes, 
with  souls  that  would  never  so  ga^e  again, — a  long,  long  mourn- 
ful look,  but  open  as  day,  where  each  had  nothing  to  conceal, 
nothing  to  veU  from  the  reading  glancp  of  the  other. 

All  Kepton  spoke  of  George  as  " poor  George  Tavner!"  when 
he  set  forth  on  his  travels ;  rich  in  education,  rich  in  talent, 
and  richer  far  in  a  warm  heart ;  but  the  warm  good  heart  was 
just  of  the  kiud  that  would  leave  him  a  dupe  to  the  designing. 
For  that  reason  Y^as  it,  perhaps,  that  aU  Kepton  said  "poor 
George  Tavner  !"  when  the  young  adventurer  turned  his  back  on 
the  decayed  vicarage. 

Mr.  GrabaU  had  breakfested  at  the  Tavners,  to  say  good- 
bye; and  as  he  wrung  the  young  man's  hand  at  parting,  had 
whispered,  "  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  boy,  alj  is  signed  and 
sealed;  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  avoid  temptation,  that  you 
may  be  worthy  of-— of  all  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  you 
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ITie  village  graveyard  was  a  wilderness  of  simple  flowers,  all 
in  their  glorious  summer  beauty ;  George  turned  in  thither,  for  a 
last  look  at  the  grassy  mounds  from  which  he  had  plucked 
daisies  iu  his  innocent  childhood.  A  group  of  school-children 
sat  on  a  grave,  and,  with  a  sudden  burst,  broke  out  singing  the 
homely  little  hymn  : 

''  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain, 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again, 
In  heaven  we  part  no  more  I " 

And  poor  George  went  forth  from  among  the  green  hillocks, 
wishing  himself  back  to  chil(y;iood,  and  all  but  shrinking  from 
the  battle  of  life  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge. 

Contrary  to  usual  experience,  Tavner  had  not  to  consume  long 
weary  months  in  his  search  for  employment.  As  fruitless  as  his 
former  attempts  had  proved,  even  so  successful  were  his  present 
endeavours  •  and  he  was  ere  long  installed  as  tutor  to  three 
pleasant  boys,  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
position.  Mr.  St.  Ormond's  house  was  in  a  fashionable  locality ; 
he  received  the  best  company  in  town;  he  was  affable,  very 
affable  indeed.  Mrs.  St.  Ormond  was  gracious,  and  an  "Honour- 
able." The  Miss  St.  Ormonds  were  four,  two  of  them  already 
known  as  beauties  in  the  gay  world;  one,  the  fairest,  was  kept 
back,  probably  as  a  card  in  reserve. 

The  young  tutor,  at  first  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  grace 
around  him,  wrote  glowing  accounts  of  all  he  saw  to  his  country 
home.  But  were  the  scenes  of  enchantment  of  which  he  spoke 
things  near  and  close  ?  Yes,  as  the  flowery  shore  is  to  the  lonely 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean !  Tavner  met  the  family 
at  prayers  every  morning ;  the  St.  Ormonds  had  very  respectable 
habits — family  prayers  once  a  day,  family  pew  once  a  weelc. 
At  these  family  devotions,  or  rather  before  they  began,  Mr.  St. 
Ormond  invariably  shook  hands  benignly  with  the  tutor,  ajid 
the  ladies  bowed  to  the  same  individual.  There  their  intercourse 
began  and  ended.  It  would  be  the  same  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  did  the  tutor  remain  so  long  with  his  honourable  patrons. 
After  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  Tavner  found  his  time  at  his 
own  disposal,  as  also  the  sofa  in  the  schoolroom,  provided  he 
were  sufficiently  rustic  to  enjoy  it  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  for 
the  governess  and  himself  were  located  in  the  same  su^te  of 
apartments.  He  was  twenty-foiir,  she  twenty-three.  The 
position  was  not  disagreeable ;  but  possibly,  to  a  timid  young 
woman,  rendered  awkward  by  a  life  of  isolation,  it  might  be 
embarrassing.  Miss  Smith,  or  Brown,  or  Jones,  or  whatever 
uame  she  might  be  called  by,  poor  thing !  sat  at  the  extreme  end 
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of  the  comfortless,  unhome-like  room,  as  close  to  the  wall  as  she 
could  sit,  without' actually  invading  brick-and-mortar ;  she  drew 
her  little  feet  close  up  to  her  chair,  and  worked  with  nervous 
hands  at  a  collar.  Tavner  was  at  the  table,  pretending  to  read ; 
but  his  eye  wandered  out  to  the  dingy  walls  of  coachhouses 
and  stables,  in  the  place  of  the  green  fields  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed.  The  tutor  coughed,  and  asked  Miss  Brown 
^'if  she  liked  London?" 

"  No,  yes  —that  is  to  say,  she  did  not  quite  know." 

A  pause  then.    "  Did  she  read  much  ? " 

"  No — ^yes,  when  she  could  get  a  book,  and  when  she  had  not 
a  headache." 

Then  a  long  pause.    *'  Should  he  read  to  her  ? 

A  little  hesitation,  yet  an  eagerness  in  the  "Yes"  which 
followed. 

Tavner  read,  and  read  poetry  too.  What  so  dangerous  for 
those  two  young  hearts  ?  They  might  as  well  have  been  in  a 
desert  island  together,  as  in  that  dull,  lonely  room.  Miss  Brown 
was  pretty.  She  had  soft  hazel  eyes  and  masses  of  chestnut 
hair,  an  indifferent  nose,  but  an  exquisite  little  mouth,  that 
would  have  smiled  for  ever  in  any  walls  less  cumbersome  than 
those  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  St.  Ormond.  Tavner  found  out 
all  this  between  the  reading  of  two  stanzas,  but  the  eldest  boy 
of  the  family  rushed  in  just  afterwards,  and  dragged  the  tutor 
away  to  some  den,  to  dress  flies  for  a  coming  angling. 

But  the  readings  were  not  always  interrupted.  The  tutor  and 
governess  were  thrown  much  in  each  other's  company.  They 
grew  intimate,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  unconsciously,  lost  a 
heart  worth  a  mint.  It  fell  one  evening  at  the  young  scholar's 
feet ;  he  did  not  see  it — there  where  it  lay,  warm,  beating,  and 
tender  as  a  woman's  heart  could  be  ;  nay,  unknowingly,  he  trod 
upon  the  poor  little  thing,  and  crushed  it  out  of  life,  by  a  sudden 
outburst  of  admiration  for  the  dazzling  charms  of  Constance  St. 
Ormond.  She  looked  so  lovely,  he  said,  when  she  knelt  at 
prayers ! 

The  tutor  was  then  in  love,  but  with  an  unapproachable  lady 
of  fashion,  whose  parents  would  of  course  scorn  him,  if  she  did 
not  scorn  him  herself. 

After  that  evening,  poor  George  Tavner  found  little  solace  in 
Miss  Brown's  company.  She  grew  silent  and  melancholy ;  he 
was  kind,  he  tried  to  amuse  her ;  but  she  answered  him  only  by 
tears,  he  could  not  guess  why.  At  last  she  acquired  the  habit 
of  going  to  sit  in  her  own  little  dull  chamber,  and  very  duU  it 
was,  all  the  evening.  She  said  she  had  a  piece  of  work  to  finish, 
and  so  she  had ;  her  work  was  to  patch  up  the  poor  little  broken 
heart  she  carried  in  her  bosom,  so  that  no  one  might  see  the  rent 
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made  in  it  by  sorrow,  and  so  that  she  might  gain  strength  to  go 
on  working  for  that  daily  bread,  of  which  she  ate  so  little. 

Tavner  was  lonely;  he  went  forth  at  night  into  the  gaslit 
streets  with  all  their  glare.  The  scholar  s  page  could  not  hold 
mind  or  eye  fixed  ;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  remembrance  of  Con- 
stance's fair  face;  her  golden  tresses  swept  between  the  type 
and  him,  veiling  and  dimming  great  words,  greater  thoughts. 
When  he  at  first  went  into  the  streets,  it  was  to  watch  Con- 
stance St.  Ormond,  dazzling  in  her  gala  beauty,  as  she  entered 
or  alighted  from  the  carriage  which  bore  her  to  some  scene  of 
festivity.  But  when  the  fair  girl  had  entered  the  mansion  at 
which  she  was  a  guest,  when  the  ponderous  door  had  closed 
upon  her,  shutting  Tavner's  heaven  from  his  view,  the  poor  idolater 
rushed  wherever  his  slender  means  could  command  excitement, — 
to  the  theatre,  the  cheap  ball,  the  common  concert-room,  any- 
where to  forget.  If  he  sought  no  solace  from  worse  scenes,  it 
might  be  that  his  mother's  prayers  sheltered  him  from  them, — 
from  himself. 

Tavner  was  summoned  to  speak  with  his  patron, — a  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  young  man  grew  a  coward  at  the  thought ; 
had  his  presumptuous  secret  been  discovered  ?  Was  he  about  to 
be  ignominiously  driven  from  the  house,  in  which  he  led  so 
wretched  a  life  of  solitary  suffering,  but  yet  the  house  which  he 
would  not  exchange  for  Paradise,  since  Constance  dwelt  under 
the  same  roof  ?  No  !  his  secret  was  safe ;  he  was  not  going  to  be 
deprived  of  seeing  his  fair  idol's  profile,  for  eight  minutes  every 
morning  on  which  she  did  not  happen  to  be  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  the  previous  night's  ball  ?  No  !  Mr.  St.  Ormond  only 
wanted  his  "young  friend  to  do  him  a  little  favour;  he  was 
really  vexed  to  death  to  ask  it,  but  the  house  was  going  to  be 
full  of  company :  could  Mr.  Tavner  seek  a  nice  lodging  near, 
just  till  the  season  was  over,  and  so  yield  his  little  room  for  the 
use  of  one  of  Mr.  St,  Ormond's  guests  ? "  George  faltered  some- 
thing about  **  family  prayers — he  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  from 
them."  Mr.  Ormond  thought  that  "a  very  nice  respectable 
feeling;  liked  young  men  in  Mr.  Tavner's  position  to  hold 
religious  sentiments ;  of  course  they  (the  family)  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Mr.  Tavner  as  usual — at  prayers  ! "  And  Mr. 
St.  Ormond  drowned  any  further  objections  which  the  tutor 
might  have  made  to  the  proposed  plan,  by  thanking  him  for  his 
ready  compliance,  and  wishing  him  "  a  very  good  morning." 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

The  lodging  was  of  the  poorest  kind,  for  the  tutor  had  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  his  own  slender  purse,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
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thought  of  diminishing  the  small  sum  he  was  resolved  to  send 
home  every  quarter.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  civil  and 
obliging,  but  she  had  a  peculiarly  sinister  countenance ;  she  would 
prove  a  hard  enemy  to  one  who  provoked  her.  A  man  of  the 
world  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  sleep  a  night  imder  her 
roof;  if  he  had  had  no  fear  for  his  purse,  he  would  have  had  fear 
for  his  name.  Weeks  went  by,  and  Tavner,  though  successful 
in  his  calling,  andunrebuked  by  his  noble  patrons,  was  wretched, 
and  felt  more  desolate  than  ever.  True,  Mr.  St.  Ormond  still 
shook  hands  with  him  every  morning — at  least  every  morning 
that  he  did  not  forget  the  ceremony:  but  the  ladies'  accustomed 
bows  had  become  so  attenuated,  that  nothing  lived  'twixt  them 
and  nothing.  As  for  the  object  of  the  poor  tutor's  worship,  she 
probably  forgot  his  existence ;  but  the  farther  off  the  proud  star 
shone,  the  more  idolater  he  grew.  A  pity  he  had  not  taken  to 
his  own  the  poor  little  heart  pining  so  near  him — pining  less  for 
his  love  than  to  snatch  his  burden  of  sorrows  from  him,  and 
courageously  to  lift  up  the  load  and  carry  it  in  her  weak  arms. 
If  Tavner  had  been  something  less  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, he  might  more  clearly  have  seen  that  which  lay  before  him; 
as  it  was,  he  still,  despite  all  that  was  forced  upon  him,  went  on 
dreaming  of  a  possible  equality  between  the  St.  Ormonds  and 
himself — an  equality  which  they  must  one  day,  however  slowly, 
recognise.  Till  then  he  would  not  quite  despair ;  yet  ever  and 
anon  despair  seized  on  him,  with  a  hard  relentless  pang,  and  at 
such  moments,  if  he  did  not  curse  his  destiny,  he  felt  it  bitter. 
The  expectations  from  Mr.  Graball's  posthumous  generosity 
were  fading  away  from  his  memory  like  dissolving  views.  Mrs. 
Tavner  herself  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  open  her  eyes 
to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  benevolent  benefactor  in  prospec- 
tive was  making  a  respectable  living  out  of  the  expectations  he 
raised  by  judicious  mention  of  his  lawyers,  Simpkin  & 
Showel,  and  by  a  careful  entry  in  his  capacious  pocketbook  of 
the  names  of  doting  mothers'  firstborn  sons,  or  those  of 
youngest  daughters.  The  day  came  of  Mr.  Graball's  final  retire- 
ment from  life's  active  business,  and  he  was  discovered  to  have 
been  an  annuitant. 

"You  have  heard  the  news,  sir,  I  suppose?"  said  the  butler, 
confidentially,  to  poor  George,  as  Tavner,  like  a  thin  ghost,  was 
gliding  up  the  back  staircase  which  led  to  the  boys'  study 

"The  news?'' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  our  Miss  Constance  is  going  td  be  married  to  Sir 
Henry  Wilmington !  *'— ^but  not  a  wotd  spoke  Tavner.  "Sir 
Henry*3  a  very  oi^dinai^y  man,  Mr.  Tavner,  and  by  no  nieaDS 
pleasant,"  added  the  butler,  lowering  his  Voice,  and  looking  round. 
"  But  he  has  a  sight  of  money,  and  the  young  lady  has  had  her 
own  free  choice !" 
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Tavner  passed  on,  and  performed  his  duties ;  but  when  they 
were  over,  he  rushed  out  into  the  street,  an  altered  man,  with 
only  one  thought  seething  !in  his  brain.  Money  could  buy  all 
things,  hands  and  hearts ;  why  had  he  not  money? — ^rank? — posi- 
tion?— any  of  the  great  gifts  lavished  on  the  few,  while  others 
starved  for  the  very  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  groaning  tables  of 
the  privileged?  Tavner  fotgot,  in  his  madness,  that  God  had^given 
him  better  gifts  than  the  dross  he  coveted.  His  soul  was  lost  in 
bitterness ;  he  walked  on  blindly  till  he  came  to  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  least  frequented  bridges  of  the  great 
city;  there  he  leaned  on  the  parapet  in  moody  silence,  looking 
down  wtth  burning  eyes  into  the  cool  dark  waters.  "Eest!  rest!" 
he  murmured;  "the  journey  has  been  short,  but  I  am  Weary, 
weary  !"  He  flung  off  his  coat,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  pre- 
pared to  leap  the  stone  barrier ;  but  a  light  firm  touch  was  on 
his  arm,  and  he  was  drawn  back  by  the  words,  "  Do  you  forget  you 
have  a  mother  V  He  heard  but  half  awakened.  "  Constance  !" 
was  the  only  word  that  escaped  his  lips,  perhaps  the  only  word 
he  understood. 

"  Constance  "  said  his  companion,  with  a  hollo w^bitterness  in 
her  tone, — "Constance  is  dancing  at  the  French  Ambassador's  !" 

Tavner  did  not  even  look  into  the  pale  face  of  the  woman  who 
had  saved  him  from  destruction — ^Uttle  recked  he  whom  she 
might  be ;  he  only  turned  from  her  and  fled — lied  into  the  heart 
of  the  great  city,  into  the  heart  of  its  temptations  and  vices,  into 
the  very  jaws  of  hell — a  gaming-house.  As  he  advanced  and 
looked  around,  he  grew  somewhat  less  wild;  the  presence  of 
strangers  restrained  his  despair.  A  man  opposite  to  him  fixed 
even  his  wandering  mind ;  he  was  a  ruined  gambler,  his  last 
guinea  had  been  staked  and  lost  that  night.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth,  tore  his  hair,  and  groaned,  while  fierce  flames  darted  from 
his  mad  eyes. 

"I  would  exchange  with  him!"  thought  Tavner;  and  could  the 
transfer  have  been  made,  he  would  have  walked  straight  up  to 
him,  and  would  have  said :  "Give  me  your  mad  despair,  your 
tortures,  the  remembrance  of  your  beggared  family,  the  hope- 
less penury  that  awaits  you  outside  these  doors  to-night  I  Yes, 
give  tne  all — all,  but  take  from  me  the  burden  of  my  mad  passion!" 

At  last  the  man  arose,  and  staggered  out ;  with  a  fierce  but  im- 
potent revenge,  he  looked  around  him,  but  they  were  all  too  busy 
to  notice  him,  victims  and  victimisers.  He  went  forth,  but  God's 
eye  only  saw  whither — the  eye  of  man  would  see  him  no  more. 

At  last  one,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  regarding  Tavner 
with  sidelong  glances,  spoke  in  an  insinuating  voice,  "  Disposed 
for  a  game,  sir?" 

"For  anything  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  makes  one  forget!" 
muttered  the  tutor;  "  but  I  am  poor." 
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"  The  very  reason,  my  dear  friend,  for  trying  fortune ;  you  may 
rise  from  the  table  a  rich  man !" 

"  My  head  and  hand  are  unsteady/' 

"No  matter ;  the  little  excitement  wiU  pass  away  directly.  You 
know  the  old  proverb, '  Faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady !'" 

"  And  brave  heart  never  cared  to  win  one  1"  said  a  careless, 
merry-looking  young  fellow,  who  passed  by  at  the  moment,  only 
as  a  spectator. 

"Do  you  insult  me,  sir  ?"  cried  Tavner  fiercely. 

"You,  sir ! — dear  me, no^  I  don't  know  you ;  how  should  I  f 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Of  course  not,"  rejoined  Tavner ;  "  I  am  an  obscure  person,  a 
poor  tutor,  a " 

(To  be  continued,) 
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0  heart !  my  heart !  grow  old ;  haste,  put  thee  on 
Thy  wintry  garments,  formed  of  glacial  snow; 
Freeze  up  the  streams  that  still  too  swiftly  flow, 
And  bid  the  cold,  cold  north-wind  withering  blow, 
And  love  begone ! 

0  heart !  my  heart !  root  up  thy  idle  dreamings. 
That  cling  around  thee  like  a  wild  flower's  trail ; 
Stop  fancy's  magic  song,  and  rather  wail 
A  funeral  dirge,  when  all  thy  bright  things  fail, 
Aiid  prove  but  seemings. 

0  heart !  my  heart !  lie  tranquil  in  my  breast. 
Cease  these  wild  throbs — yea,  let  thy  tumults  ce.ase ; 
Hush  thy  deep  breathings  into  torpid  peace, 
And  lay  thee  down  and  take  deaths  slumbering  ease; 
I  ask  but  rest. 
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OR.   HIS    OWN    NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Kortright. 


"  Time  is — time  was — ^time  is  past ! "  said  Roger  Bacon's  brazen 
head,  when  it  rolled  oh  the  boards  and  broke  to  pieces. 

"The  time  is  past,"  said  Herman,  laying  down  his  brush, 
after  attempting  to  sketch  a  picture.  "  I  shall  never  paint  again — 
never ! — ^never  I  "  he  repeated,  with  a  little  bitterness. 

"  But  that  is  wrong,  Mr.  Fulton,"  said  Margaret  Grey,  "  very 
wrong.  I  am  sure  your  best  picture  is  to  come ;  you  will  yet 
be  famous !  '* 

Herman  smiled  sadly.  "  I  shoidd  have  been  so,  perhaps, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances ;  but  now " 

"  No,  you  are  wrong  there,  quite  wrong ;  what  you  call 
'  favourable  circumstances '  would  have  left  you  an  undeveloped 
being ;  adversity  is  the  best  whetstone.  In  Rogers  a  great  poet 
was  smothered  by  luxury,  and  only  a  man  of  taste  and  pleasure 

"You  seem  to  think  me  always  wrong  1" 

"  No ;  but  you  often  are  very  mistaken.  You  have  had  a  great 
sorrow,  I  am  a  woman,  but  I  don't  mean  to  ask  you  what  that 
sorrow  was ;  I  would  rather  not  know.  You  have  allowed  regret 
to. prey  upon  your  existence, imtil  it  has  left  your  mind  in  an 
unhealthy  state.  You  should  rouse  yourself;  it  is  a  positive 
duty,  Mr.  Fulton." 

FF 
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"  And  sounds  easy  in  words.    Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  have  had  a 
great  sorrow,  and  it  has  preyed  on  my  existence,  veiling  heaven 
and  earth  in  black  clouds.     I  should  one  day  like  to  tell  you 
what  it  was." 
"  No  —no,  don't !    I  should  dislike  hearing  it." 
"  Should  you  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  daresay  you  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  am  so  con- 
stituted ;  I  daresay  it  is  selfishness,  but  I  never  like  to  hear  of 

But  come,  Mr.  Fulton,  take  up  that  brush  again.'* 

"  To  what  end  ? " 

"  To  be  obliging,  please  go  on ;  and  if  you  care  to  hear,  I  will 

tell  you  something.     There  once  lived  a But  first  I  must 

say  I  think  you  are  very  good  to  me." 

"  Dear  me !— how  ? " 

'*By  letting  me  bring  my  work  up  here  and  watch  your 
painting." 

"  Don't  praise  me — ray  motives  were  purely  selfish.'* 

"  How  could  they  be  ? " 

"  Thus :  I  wanted  a  head  for  the  Virgin,  yours  struck  me.  I 
did  not  know  you  well  enough  in  the  beginning  to  venture  to 
ask  for  some  sittings,  but  while  you  have  sat  here,  at  various 
times,  I  have  studied  your  face.  But  I  have  failed — ^look  !  "  He 
showed  her  a  study  of  her  head. 

"  That  I !  "  exclaimed  Margaret,  colouring  deeply ;  "  can  it 
be?" 

"  Certainly,  but  it  is  not  very  flattering." 

"  Flattering  !  It  is  a  thousand  times  handsomer  than  I  ever 
was." 

"  You  think  you  are  plain,  then  ?  *^ 

**  No ;  to  be  frank,  I  don't — ^why  should  I  pretend  it  ?  I  think 
I  am  now  better-looking  than  I  was  when  ■    ■"    She  paused. 

"  Than  when  ? " 

•*  The  night  you  put  my  fire  out." 

"  Eight ;  you  are  happier — that  is  the  secret.  Look  now  at  this 
picture ;  tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  get  through 
the  sketch  ? " 

"  It  is  better,  but  not  good ;  with  time  you  will  improve.*^ 

•"  You  have  said  nothing  to  Me  fop  tlie  Bberty  I  have  takw 
with  you." 

"In  what?" 

•*  In  surreptitiously  seizing  on  yowr  KkeiBcss.** 

•'  It  is  not  worth  talking  of.     I  would  have  sat  to  you  with 
pleasure.     Ah,  your  brush  is  laid  down  again ;  pray,  do  go  on  1 " 
You  are  quite  a  bard  taskmaster!'" 

Never  mind  ;  please  go  on,  and  Ksten  if  you  like,  but  have 
something  done  to  show  me  when  my  story  is  finished :— There 
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was  once,  where  I  lired,  in  the  far  North,  near  the  betotiful 
Lakes,  a  country  gentleman,  in  whom  nothing  was  vefy  remark- 
able excepting  goodness.  He  was  well-off,  and,  never  requiriag 
the  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  he  was  intimate  and  a  favourite 
with  them  all.  He  was  too  genial  to  see  that  their  fri^iship 
was  not,  in  every  instance,  purchased  by  his  own  noble  qualities, 
and  that  the  very  men  who  could  never,  by  any  circumstanoes, 
draw  the  slightest  profit  from  his  fortune,  still  reverenced  and 
did  him  homa^,  as  the  possessor  of  so  much  land  and  so  many 
thonsanda 

''  His  wife  strangely  resembled  him  in  many  things  ;  she  had 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  so  much  goodness  of  heart  that  sh^ 
fancied  everyone  as  good  as  herself ;  the  consequence  was  that 
she  was  taken  in  some  six  or  seven  times  a  week. 

"  To  the  first  of  this  amiable  couple  it  happened  that  his 
pockets  became  pretty  well  drained  by  presents  and  loans  to  his 
friends,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  latter,  inducing  her  to  believe 
in  every  tale  of  distress,  had  a  very  similar  effect.  Their  hospi- 
tality, generosity,  and  benevolence  had  at  length  dissipated  so 
much  of  their  fortune  that  theit  income  was  greatiy  diminished. 
Still  they  were  sanguine  and  happy,  still  too  profusely  g^ierons. 
When  their  two  children  had  reached  the  respective  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty,  a  blow  struck  the  family  for  which  they 
were  little  prepared :  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  had 
inoantioufl^y  lent,  was  lost  by  the  borrower  in  an  imprudent, 
almost  a  gambling  speculation.  '  Ah ! '  said  the  lender,  while 
almost  absolute  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face, '  that  poor  mari^  who 
has  run  away  over  the  seas,  feels  worse  than  I  do  ! '  I  daresay 
he  did,  for  conscience  is  a  mighty  consoler. 

"Not  long  afterwards  the  imprudent,  generous  man  died, 
leaving  his  widow  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  Her  son — ^he 
had  a  warm  noble  heart  by  nature,  to  help  his  mother — her  son 
went  forth  into  the  untried  world,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a 
tutor  in  a  rich  man's  housa  There  his  very  soul  was  slain— I 
cannot  say  how,  it  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of;  but  he  came 
home  at  twenty-one,  a  ruined  broken  man,  hopeless,  aimless — and 
it  was  all,  all  a  woman's  doing ! 

"  A  little  while  passed,  and  he  stood  by  his  broken-hearted 
mother'd  grave,  stupefied,  and  yet  more  hopeless  than  before. 
Then  came  fresh  misery ;  to  drown  the  recollection  of  the  past 
he  flew  to  intemperance.  After  a  brief  space  the  home  was 
broken  up,  and  the  brother  and  sister  were  cast  upon  tiie  world, 
penniless  and  forlorn. 

"  Still  they  loved  each  other,  and  the  girl  had  promised  her 
clying  mother  n^ver  to  forsake  the  unhappy  boy.  She  had  ful- 
filled her  word  in  sore  trial,  beneath  a  sky  black  and  starless. 
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when  the  face  of  God  seemed  for  ever  veiled ;  but  the  veil  has 
parted,  and  God  has  given  us  light.  Oh,  Mr.  Fulton !  can  you 
conceive  my  happiness  ?  Alfred  has  this  day  gone  to  take  the 
teetotal  pledge,  and  I  am  so  happy,  so  happy,  that  I  could  dance 
on  a  sunbeam,  I'm  sure  I  could.  And  you — ^you  have  done  it 
all!" 

"  Yes — ^by  your  advice,  countenance,  and  example.  When  he 
was  abandoned  by  all  his  own  friends,  and  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery,  you,  a  stranger,  stretched  out  your  hand  and 
grasped  his,  fearing  no  pollution ;  you  drew  him  up  from  the 
abyss.     Oh,  kind  heart,  what  shall  I  say  to  thank  you  ? " 

"  Nothing.  Shame  on  the  man  who  shuns  to  help  the  fallen 
to  rise  again  !  But  I  disclaim  the  cure ;  you  only  wiU  the  angels 
crown  for  the  deed  that  has  raised  the  dead  to  life.  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else,"  said  Herman,  seeing  Margaret's  extreme 
emotion.  "  See,  my  efiforts  are  failing ;  I  must  give  up  all  hopes 
of  being  a  painter — don't  you  think  I  must  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  But  this  is  a  wretched  daub  ? " 

"  I  fear  it  is." 

"  Then  I  must  despair  ? " 

"  No ;  you  must  go  and  look  on  some  beautiful  objects,  drink 
in  fresh  draughts  of  beauty  somewhere — ^from  sea,  or  fields,  or 
skies.  You  have  poured  out  all  your  rich  thoughts,  you  must 
go  and  gather  more." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"InRaphaersland." 

"  In  Eaphael's  land !  Ah,  Italy  no  longer  exists  for  me ;  it  is 
a  closed  book.''  Herman  paused,  then  said :  "  Miss  Grey,  you 
will  think  me  an  odd,  perhaps  an  impertinent  fellow ;  but  I 
never  felt  sure  till  to-day  whether  you  were  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Grey!" 

"  That  was  my  fault,"  said  Margaret,  colouring  deeply :  "  I 
never  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  my  brother  anytMng  but 
Alfred — and  I  have  been  so  wretched,  until  lately,  that  I 
have  not  thought  of  appearances ;  henceforth  I  shall  be  more 
careful." 

"I  would,"  said  Herman,  hesitatingly, — "I  would— don't 
think  me  rude — ^but  I  would  leave  these  lodgings,  were  I  in 
your  place." 

"  I^ave  these  lodgings  1 "  repeated  Margaret,  looking  up  at 
him  in  astonishment ;  but  instantly  her  eyes  fell  on  her  work 
again,  and  she  sewed  away  as  if  for  her  life. 

"  The  landlady,"  said  Herman — ^and  he  paused  befote  he  coni- 
pletod  his  sentence— "The  landlady  io  a  gossipv" 
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'*  I  daresay,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  little  sigh,  which  she  tried 
bard  to  suppress.     "  Good-bye  till  to-morrow,  Mr.  Fulton." 

*'  Poor  girl ! "  ejaculated  Herman,  as  the  door  closed  after 
Margaret-'*'  poor  girl !  she  is  too  good  and  handsome  for  a  house 
like  this  I  That  lovely  face  is  too  fair  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  impertinent.  How  strange  that  I  can  gaze  on  so  much 
beauty  as  Margaret  Grey*s  just  as  I  would  look  on  a  stone  statue ! 
admiring,  but  cold — oh,  how  cold ! " 

"  Leave  these  lodgings ! "  sighed  Margaret,  looking  round  on 
the  dull  walls.  "  This  room  is  dingy,  but  I  would  not  now 
change  it  for  a  palace !  Here  I  have  known  deep  misery,  God 
alone  knows  how  deep !  but  here — here  I  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  joy  that  angels  feel  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repetiteth,  and  here — ^here  I  first  began  to  live  !  No,  I  will  not 
go ! "  she  repeated  yet  more  energetically.  "  I  have  still  work 
to  do  in  these  dull  walls — ^to  reinspire  him  with  courage,  to  urge 
him  to  fresh  exertions,  that  he  may  not  live  and  die  without 
winning  the  name  he  deserves.  When  my  work  is  done  I  will 
creep  quietly  away,  and  live  only  for  poor  Alfred;  he  shall 
never  hear  my  name  again.  Perhaps  he  wiU  remember  me 
kindly — ^I  think  he  will ;  but  he  recollects  nothing,  I  know,  when 
he  looks  at  that  fair  face,  which  he  painted,  I  daresay,  in  happier 
days.  I  must  work ;  labour  gives  bread,  labour  beguiles  care. 
No,  no,  Mr.  Fulton !  I  am  not  going  yet— not  till  I  have  seen  a 
great  picture  of  yours  on  the  Academy  walls,  the  mark  of  every 
eye,  or,  better  stUl,  exhibited  alone,  and  all  London  flocking  to 
see  it,  while  your  name  is  on  every  tongue.  No,  I  shall  not  stir 
tiUthen!" 

Margaret  stitched  away  faster  than  ever.  She  felt  she  must 
have  courage,  she  must  be  thankful.  Had  not  her  dearly-loved 
prodigal  gone  to  take  the  pledge  ?  Was  not  Herman,  though  so 
utterly  unsuccessful  for  himself,  busily  employed  in  negotiating 
to  procure  Alfred  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  ? 
All  this  was  comfort ;  and  if  the  friendly  painter's  word  of  advice 
about  a  removal  had  given  her  heart  a  quick  sharp  pang,  which 
might  return  with  the  remembrance  of  the  occasion  again  and 
again,  she  would  bear  it  quietly  and  bravely,  as  strong  souls  do, 
nor  ever  betray  the  secret  wound.  When  Herman's  step  was 
heard  going  down  the  staircase  for  an  evening  ramble,  or  for  an 
office  of  charity  performed  to  some  one  more  oppressed  by 
poverty  than  himself,  Margaret  dropped  her  work,  and  lightly 
flew  upstairs,  to  perform  her  self-appointed  task  of  putting  the 
careless  artistes  precincts  in  order,  and  to  perform  for  him  a 
thousand  little  services — such  as  repairing  rents,  darning  socks, 
isewing  gloves,  &c.     All  the  while  the  poor  girl  well  knew  that 
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Herman's  hahitual  absence  of  mind  would  make  him  utterly 
unconscious  of  her  kindly  cares  ;  still  it  was  something  to  feel 
that  she  was  of  use  to  one  who  had  so  deeply  obliged  her,  and  it 
was  better  that  he  should  know  nothing — ^far  better.  If  he  did — 
why,  if  he  did,  he  would  interpret  her  gratitude  most  errone- 
ously. Margaret  felt  pretty  sure  that  she  knew  who  had 
secretly  supplied  the  many,  inany  mysterious  comforto  which 
had  been  provided  for  Alfred  in  an  illneas  he  had  lately  bad ; 
she  well  knew  who  it  was  that  had  shared  her  vigils  during 
many  a  night  at  her  brother's  bedside,  gently  restrainiQg  Wm  in 
the  wildness  of  delirium,  soothing  him  with  kittdue$s  vh^» 
beset  by  horrible  fancies,  reading  aloud  hour  after  hour  to  the 
poor  invalid;  who  had  supported  his  feeble  steps  into  the 
blessed  sunshine,  morning  after  morning ;  finally,  who  had  per- 
suaded him  to  rise  from  the  depths  of  misevy  to  new  life  ftud 
hopes,  and  was  now  labouring  to  give  him  an  honourable 
occupation.  Could  Margaret  Grey  be  too  grateful  to  such  ^ 
friend  ?  She  thought  not ;  so  she  carried  downstairs  with  h^p  ^ 
bundle  of  socks,  with  holes  enough  to  employ  her  far  several 
hours,  when  her  own  work  should  be  completed,  Put  how 
pleasant  darning  those  holes  would  be !  Ah,  that  %11  labour 
could  be  made  as  sweet ! 

Two  months  later,  Alfred  Grey  was  steadily  ftt  work,  a  rer 
formed  man — weak  and  sickly,  and  ashamed  if  an  old  acquain- 
tance crossed  his  path  ;  but  at  home  contented,  almost  cheerful, 
full  of  affection  and  tenderness  towards  his  sister,  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  her  if  needs  be,  and  fu^H  of  gratitude  towards 
his  friend  Fulton,  whom  he  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
Pleasant  it  was  when  the  evening  came,  and  the  brother  and 
sister,  more  closely  united  by  the  gentle  chaiige  which  ha4  Qome 
over  one,  went  up  to  the  painter's  studio  to  sit  aii  hour  with  hm, 
while  he  drew,  or  read  aloud  to  them  from  th^e  pages  of  the  un- 
dying great  men,  who  have  sung  of  the  joys  mi  sorrows  of  life, 
its  sunshine  or  its  storms. 

Herman  had  a  beautiful  voice,  but  it  was  better  attunjsd  to  sad- 
ness than  to  mirth.  Again  and  again,  as  he  read,  Margaret's  work 
dropped  on  her  knee,  and  so  absorbed  became  her  n^ind,  that  she 
forgot  why  she  laboured,  and  forgot  too  how  njuch  depended  on 
her  finishing  her  task  in  hand.  True,  Alfred  was  employed 
daily,  but  it  would  be  long  ere  any  portion  of  his  salary  was 
received;  moreover,  his  health  was  so  broken  that  any  hour 
might  find  him  prostrate,  and  obliged  to  relinquish  aU  occupa- 
tion once  more ;  so  Margaret  still  worked  on  at  '*  neck-bit, 
gusset,  and  seam,"  only  more  cheerful,  more  hopeful,  thaa  she 
had  ever  done  before.  If  the  work  fell  from  her  hands  on  tbos^ 
pleasant  evenings,  ilF  Eer  eye  timidly  looked  up  for  i  inonient  to 
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tlie  read^,  at  the  slightest  change  in  his  tone,  the  momentary 
lifting  of  his  eye  from  the  page,  she  started,  coloured,  and  quickly 
snatching  her  needle,  made  it  fly  through  her  work.  Herman 
noticed  all  this,  but,  as  he  was  not  a  coxcomb,  he  did  not  say  to 
himself, "  This  woman  is  dying  of  love  for  me  !  "  as  many  a  m«n 
in  Ms  pla^oe  would  hare  said ;  but  his  thought  was, ''  This  is  a 
pure  in^ieauoiiKS  aiaitiuce,  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  mind  at  least 
equal  to  her  beauty ;  she  cannot  hear  a  noble  sentiment  but  her 
soul  iiBznedia4«ly  acesponds  to  it  through  her  eloquent  eyes. 
Surely  I  should  love  Margaret  Grey,  did  I  not  bear  a  dead  heart 
in  my  bosom  !  I  am  a  cold  selfish  man,  and  when  I  do  good  it 
is  from  a  chilling  43ense  <rf  duty." 

"  You  are  wronging  yourself !  "  said  Margaret,  suddenly. 

"  WrongijQg  myself,  Miss  Orey  1 — ^what  can  you  saean  ? "  said 
Herman,  colouring. 

"  By  your  last  thoughts  !  ** 

"  You  know  my  thoughts,  then  ?  " 

"  I  need  not  be  a  sorceress  to  do  so — what  you  think  is  so 
plainly  written  in  your  face.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Fulton,  when  will 
the  great  picture  be  finished  ?  " 

'*  In  about  three  weeks." 

"  Has  anyone  seen  it  ? " 

"No.  Had  my  studio  been  in  any  approachable  locality,  I 
should  fcan^e  sent  cards  round,  b^ging  for  the  honour  of  certain 
visits ;  as  it  is,  I  could  not  have  the  impudence  to  ask  anyone 
to  walk  up  all  those  creaking  black  stairs  into  my  dingy  garret, 
where  the  light  .is  so  meagre  that  I  cannot  be  sure  of  my  colours 
myself.  I  often  wonder  whether  my  reds  will  turn  out  browns, 
and  my  violets  slate-colours,  when  the  picture  gets  into  a  fair 
light ;  ftow,  you  see,  it  is  a  sort  of  dun-colour." 

"Let  us  light  half-a-dozen  candles  to  see  the  effect,"  said 
Margaret,  jumping  up. 

"I  have  two  in  my  possession,'^  said  Herman. 

"  But  I  have  plenty,"  said  Margaret,  running  down  quickly, 
and  returning  with  panting  breath. 

''  In  the  golden  age,"  said  Herman,  smiling,  "  when  a  shep- 
herd had  neither  plate  nor  porringer,  he  dined  from  off  a  vine- 
leaf  ;  I  believe  no  such  poetical  substitute  could  be  found  for 
candlesticks." 

"  In  Arcadia  they  had  stars  for  candles,"  said  Margaret — "  stars, 
Mr.  Fulton,  which  all  shot  down  when  the  shepherds  died  out ; 
that  is  why  our  nights  are  so  murky.  But  forgive  me,  I  am 
obliged  to  profane  your  vases  by  putting  candles  in  them.'* 

Instead  of  six,  a  dozen  candles  were  lit,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  fling  their  light  upon  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture. 
Lifelike  was  the  painter's  ideal :   Sappho  gazing  for  the  last 
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time  upon  earth  and  heaven,  surrounded  by  the  virgins  of  Lesbos, 
but  already  forgetful  of  their  presence,  and  ready  to  rush  from 
the  oppressive  light  of  day  into  the  darkness  of  death,  yet 
bearing  with  her  the  same  blind,  passionate  love  which  bad 
marred  her  existence. 

''But  for  you.  Miss  Grey,  this  picture  would  never  have 
existed,"  said  Herman,  pleased  with  Margaret's  earnest  gaze  upon 
the  canvas. 

'*  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Fulton,  being  of  a  meddlesome  disposi- 
tion, I  worried  you  into  the  persevering  execution  of  a  great 
work  ? " 

"  No ;  but  being  of  a  noble  nature,  you  nobly  determined  to 
force  my  slumbering  energies  from  their  lethargy.  And  now  the 
work  is  so  much  your  own,  pray  give  me  an  impartial  criticism 
of  it." 

"  But  I  know  nothing  of  art,  Mr.  Fulton  ! " 
"  You  can  feel  it,  and  know  it,  intuitively." 
"  May  I  say  just  what  I  think  ? " 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  first  of  all,  I  attack  your  subject." 
"  My  subject  ? " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  the  last  I  should  have  chosen." 
"  Your  reasons.  Miss  Grev  ?  " 

"I  would  not  show  a  genius  in  a  contemptible  light,  Mr. 
Fulton.  A  genius  should  be  heroic,  a  lesser  god,  with  enough 
of  nature  to  link  him  to  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of  earth,  and 
its  tears  and  smiles.  He  must  have  some  weaknesses,  in  that  he 
is  human;  but  you  should  not  show  him  despicable  and  a 
coward — ^a  coward  rushing  to  death,  because  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  face  that  more  formidable  thing — Life  !  And  what 
is  this  miserable  Sappho  dying  for  ?  *' 

"  Love ! "  said  Herman ;  "  love,  that  has  slain  many  a  noble 
heart ! " 

"  But  never  yet  a  bold  brave  one,"  said  Margaret,  with  an 
involuntary  glance  at  the  veiled  picture.  Herman  changed 
colour.  "  And  for  whom  did  Sappho  die  ? "  continued  Margaret, 
waxing  warm  in  her  subject.  "  For  a  great  man  ? — a  hero  ?— a 
king  among  men  ? — one  to  whom  his  fellows  bowed  down  ? — who 
made  them  hold  their  breath  in  awe  and  wonder  when  his 
shadow  passed  by  ?  No  !  Sappho  died  for  a  poor  weak  crea- 
ture, whose  foot  would  leave  no  print  upon  Tim'e's  sands,  whose 
voice  would  leave  no  echo  upon  earth — a  man  who  had  a  cold 
selfish  heart,  and  a  fair  young  face ! " 

" Poor,  poor  Sappho ! "  said  Herman,  trying  to  laugh.    "Miss 
Grey,  you  will  never  die  for  a  Phaon ! " 

"  I  acknowledge  to  you,  Mr.  Fulton,  I  would  rather  live  for 
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a  hero.  Pbaou's  face  might  please  me  as  a  picture,  but  Epami- 
nou das,  scarred  willi  patriot  fights,  even  borne  dead  upon  his 
shield,  would  soon  lure  me  from  the  beautiful  youth." 

''But  the  rest  of  your  criticism,  Miss  Grey?  You  have 
quarrelled  vehemently  with  my  subject ;  now  for  a  criticism  on 
the  execution.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  as  severe." 

'*  On  the  execution  I  am  dumb." 

"  What— no  fault  to  find  ? " 

" No"  said  Margaret,  with  a  lowered  voice,  " I  think  it  is 
perfection.  How  gloriously  that  sun  is  sinking  in  the  sea,  and 
how  gloriously  Sappho's  sun  of  life  is  going  down !  How  you 
have  expressed  the  anguish  of  unrequited  love  and  wounded 
pride,  in  her  face  !  The  last  flashes  of  genius  are  there,  too — 
the  lingering  regret  for  fame  and  wonted  triumphs ;  the  thought 
that  some  song  had  been  left  unsung  that  would  have  electri- 
fied men's  hearts,  if  they  had  heard  it.  But,  absorbing  all,  you 
have  shown  the  passionate  longing  for  rest  for  the  tired  brain 
and  heart.  Oh,  Mr.  Fulton,  the  picture  is  wondrously  beautiful ! 
A.nd  you  said  you  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  difference  between 
beauty  and  deformity  1 " 

''  It  was  you.  Miss  Grey,  who  brought  me  back  my  old  lost 
visions,"  said  Herman,  fervently. 

Unconsciously,  he  had  said  too  much — ^not  more  than  he  meant, 
but  still  his  words  bore  to  Margaret's  mind  a  meaning  he  had 
httle  intended  to  convey ;  and  while  he  was  repeating  to  himself 
his  accustomed  mental  exclamation  on  his  coldheartedness,  the 
foolish  woman  was  whispering  to  her  heart  what  that  heart 
almost  feared  to  hear — that  Herman  was  beginning  to  care  for 
her  a  little — a  very  little,  perhaps,  but  still  that  little  seemed  a 
great  treasure  gained.  People  of  ordinary  hearts  and  minds, 
whose  love  is  won  by  a  fleeting  charm,  a  trick  of  face  or  manner, 
can  form  little  conception  of  the  love  a  woman  like  Margaret 
Grey  conceives  for  a  man  of  genius,  whose  heart  is  as  noble  as 
his  intellect.  Doubly  dear  is  the  love  whose  foundation  is  ad- 
miration and  reverence — such  love  is  but  another  name  for 
religion.  Be  it  even  hopeless,  a  superior  woman  feels  ennobled 
by  it ;  and  as  the  loved  object  grows  in  mental  grandeur,  be  he 
recognised  in  his  true  rank  by  man  or  not,  the  enthusiastic  being 
bears  yet  more  incense  to  her  idol's  altar. 

"Wish  me  joy!"  exclaimed  Hennan,  entering  Margaret  Grey's 
room,  where  she  sat,  as  usual,  busily  at  work.  '*  Sappho  is 
accepted,  and  hung ;  1  am  going  down  to  the  Academy  to  see 
how  it  looks." 

;    Margaret  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  excessive  joy ;  her 
colour  wfent  and  came,  and  her  shortened  breath  would  not  allow 
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her  to  utter  a  word.  Serman  saW  her  emotion,  still  lie  did  not 
say,  "  This  woman  is  in  love  with  me ! " — he  did  not  think  him- 
self irresistible ;  so  he  thought,  "  What  a  generous  kind  heart 
hers  is  ! "  and  he  repeated,  "  Wish  me  joy !  "• 

"  You  know  I  do,"  she  replied,  almost  inaudibly. 

Herman  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  walked  towards  the  door- 
then  hesitatingly  returned.    '*  Are  you  very  busy  te-dfey  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Come  with  me/' 

"  With  you,  Mr.  Fulton  ?  "* 

"  Yes,  if  you  do  not  think  it  improper.*' 

"Impossible!  how  could  I  think  it  improper?'*  and  beau- 
tiful Margaret  looked,  as  the  quick  flush  of  joy  swept  over  her 
face.    *'  I  shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes.*' 

Margaret  Grey  had  no  embarras  de  richesses  to  render  her 
toilet  a  long  affair,  neither  had  she  an  inordinate  desire  to  be 
very  remarkable ;  so  she  soon  reappeared,  poorly  clad  indeed,  but 
neatly  and  becomingly. 

"Alfred  has  been  so  kind,"  said  she,  colouring  as  she  saw 
that  Herman  glanced  at  her  dress ;  "  he  received  his  salary  yester- 
day, and  his  first  thought  was  for  me." 

"  How  much  more  have  you  done  for  him  !  *'  thought  Herman ; 
but  he  was  too  kind  to  say  anything  to  mar  the  gleam  of  sun- 
shine in  the  heart  that  knew  so  little. 

Was  woman  ever  happier,  more  proudly  happy,  than  Margaret 
Grey,  that  bright  May  morning,  when  she  went  fot*th  from  her 
poor  dwelling  into  the  glorious  sunshine — ^she  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Herman  Fulton  the  painter  I  She  thought  she  Was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  such  a  great  man !  She  had  a  fond  foolish  ftincy 
that  some  women,  who  looked  at  her,  were  envying  her  position, 
Oh,  Margaret !  they  were  only  thinking  that  that  black-silk 
mantle  of  yours  was  half  cotton ;  that  that  bonnet  was  of  last 
year's  stock,  and  faded ;  that  your  boots  and  gloves  were  too 
shabby  for  your  dress ;  and  oh,  Margaret !  worse  than  all,  that 
your  skirt  was  not  a  balloon,  but  hung  about  you  in  a  way 
graceful  enough  for  a  marble  figure,  but  disgracefully  awkwftid 
on  a  mere  woman  of  flesh  and  blood.  And  you  fancied  the  gazers 
were  envying  you !  Well,  they  might  so  have  done,  hfld  tiiey 
seen  the  joy  that  filled  your  heart,  and  made  your  feet  as  elastic 
as  the  steps  of  the  hours  upon  the  sunbeams. 

There  was  a  crowd  gathered  in  one  particular  spot  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition ;  people  pressed  in  upon  each  other,  not 
over-gently,  to  gaze  upon  a  picture.  Just  such  a  crowd  had 
gathered,  Herman  remarked,  to  gaze  on  the  '  Charlatan  alid  his 
Hoop,'  the  year  of  his  own  unlucky  venture.  "  I  daresay  it  is 
a  conjuror  standing  on  his  head,"  said  he,  smiling  faintly. 
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"  It  ia  Sappho !  I  tall  you  it  is  Sappho  they  are  looking  at ! " 
eiiedi  Maxgcuret. 

'^  Noneease ! "  was  Herman's  involuntary  exclamation,  and 
then»  ashamed  of  his  abruptness,  he  was  about  to  apologise ;  but 
Margaret  was  too  absorbed  to  listen  to  apologies,  and  she  laughed 
a  little  happy  laugh,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tears  all  the  while. 
She  snatcned  her  hand  from  Herman's  arm,  and  resolutely 
pushed  in  through  the  crowd.  What  woman  exists  who,  in  a 
moment  of  great  and  unexpected  joy  or  sorrow,  does  not  cry 
out,  "  I  told  you  so  r*  So  said  Margaret,  on  finding  her  antici- 
pations joyfully  realised.  "  I  told  you  so !-"  she  repeated4  And 
again  Herman,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  hearty  spoke  words  that 
thrilled  through  her  whole  being,  yet  had  not  all  the  meaning 
her  ear  heard  in  them:  "You  have  always  been  my  good  angel  I" 

The  little  crowd  grew  denser ;  the  people  who  formed  it  were 
not  well-bred — they  were  too  curiously  eager.  Among  them 
was  a  lady  differing  from  them  in  all  respects  save  one — ^the  desire 
to  get  the  front  place,  to  view  the  painting,  if  possible.  She  was 
magnificently  dressed,  though  in  pure  taste,  and  her  exquisite 
beauty  attracted  many  an  eye,  while  her  air  and  carriage  seemed 
to  impel  people  to  draw  back  and  allow  her  to  pass. 

Margaret^  now  alone,  stood  before  the  beautiful  woman  ;  she 
would  have  unceremoniously  displaced  her.  Herman  saw  the 
action ;  he  saw  the  rich  silk  of  her  attire,  relieved  by  the  con- 
trast with  Margaret's  plain  muslin  dress — her  beautiful  veil  and 
feathers  oversweeping  the  little  straw  bonnet  with  its  faded  rib- 
bons ;  the  lady's  face  he  saw  not 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  beauty,  in  a  voice  which,  though 
soJtt  and  gentle,  plainly  implied,  "  You  must  yield  to  me,"  and 
she  pressed  more  in. 

"  Do  not  move,  Margaret,'*  whispered  Herman ;  "  the  front 
place  is  yours,  by  every  right.  Do  not  move ! "  he  repeated, 
and  he  Btretched  out  his  arm  behind  her^  to  protect  her  from  the 
pressure. 

How  strange  a  picture  might  have  been  drawn  of  the  three 
faces  that  instinctively  turned  towards  each  other  at  that  mo- 
ment !  Margaret's  wore  a  look  of  eager  joy,  for  Herman  had 
called  her  for  the  first  time  by  her  name*  The  lady  gazed  on 
her  with  a  fascinated  eye,  and  grew  white  and  red  while  she 
gazed.  The  light  faded  from  Margaret's  eyes,  and  the  colour 
from  her  cheeks ;  she  became  suddenly  sick  and  faint ;  for  a  mo- 
ment she  looked  up,  with  an  almost  imploring  glance,  at  Herman, 
as  though  beseeching  him  to  give  her  back  her  lost  happy 
dieam« 

Henaan  was  pale — ^nay,  white  as  marble ;  he  spoke  through 
his  clenched  teeth.  "  Take  care,  dear  Margaret !  Lean  on  me;  the 
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rude  pressure  of  this  crowd  is  too  much  for  you.  Let  us  go- 
home  ! "  The  lady  was  deadly  pale,  too,  but  she  drew  proudly 
up  to  let  them  pass.  Her  eye  followed  their  retreating  figures. 
"  And  thus  we  meet  again  ! "  she  murmured ;  "  thus  ! — ^thus ! " 

Margaret  reached  the  street  in  silence,  leaning  on  Herman's 
arm.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  even  affectionately;  he  again 
called  her  "  Margaret !  dear  kind  Margaret ! "  But  the  words 
had  lost  their  charm — the  pleasant  spell  was  broken — she  knew 
that  his  heart  was  not  hers ;  she  leaned  her  trembling  weight 
upon  his  arm  the  more  heavily,  for  the  joy  which  had  departed 
from  her  being. 

They  waited  for  awhile  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps,  for 
Herman  would  hire  a  conveyance  to  take  Margaret  home ;  and 
while  they  waited,  the  same  stately  silk  dress  swept  down  the 
steps,  and  again  rustled  against  Margaret's  pale-blue  muslin; 
the  same  haughty  graceful  head  went  by,  and  instinctively  the 
poor  girl  tightly  grasped  the  arm  on  which  she  leaned,  while 
the  beautiful  woman  entered  her  carriage,  bending  a  last  look  on 
her  and  her  companion. 

The  eyes  of  May  de  Bonneville  and  those  of  Herman  Fulton 
for  one  moment  sought  each  other,  and  said  "  Farewell ! "  They 
knew  that  their  souls  were  henceforth  and  for  ever  separate,  and 
that  if  they  met  in  eternity,  it  would  be  as  strangers. 

It  was  surely  not  the  joy  of  success,  the  one  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine  which  had  burst  on  his  life,  that  had  laid  Herman  Fulton 
on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

"  A  poor  unprofitable  lodger,  at  his  best  time,"  said  the  land- 
lady ;  "  and  now  a  handful  for  a  poor  widow  to  do  for,  and  little 
chance  enough  of  his  doing  the  handsome  thing  by  me  in 
the  end ;  and  if  he  dies,  who  is  to  bury  him,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? " 

"  Bury  him  ?  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ? "  exclaimed  Margaret, 
as  the  landlady  bustled  over  the  stairs,  muttering  to  herself 

"  Of  the  young  man  upstairs.  Miss,  to  be  sure ;  you  didn't 
know  he  was  took  bad,  then  ?  Why,  he's  been  light-'eaded  this 
last  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  when  'e  was  alone  last  night,  'e  got 
up  and  opened  the  winder  and  nearly  throwed  'isself  out ;  only 
my  girl  'eared  the  winder,  and  went  in  and  put  a  stop,  to  'is 
doings ! " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Johnston  !  how  could  you  leave  him  alone  ?  Wliy 
didn't  you  get  a  nurse  ? " 

"  A  nurse,  indeed  !  As  if  labour  was  to  be  got  for  love,  and 
not  for  money  !  Who'd  nurse  'im  for  nothing? — Well,  was  there 
ever !  In  my  time,  young  women  was  more  shamefaced  I " 
cried  the  landlady,  as  Margaret  rushed  past  her  upstairs,  and 
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straight  into  the  sick  man's  room.     But  she  had  heard  the 
woman's  speech,  and  had  answered  : 

"And  I  hope  in  those  days  that  old  women  were  more  hu- 
mane ! " 

"  This  comes  of  galavanting  out  with  young  men,  instead  of 
staying  modest  and  proper  at  home,''  retorted  the  landlady. 
"But  what  could  we  look  for  in  a  young  woman  that  stuck  up 
so  for  a  drunken  broliier  ?  .  Well — well,  p'r  aps  'e's  no  brother, 
after  all." 

But  Margaret  heard  not  that;  she  was  standing  breathless 
within  the  door  of  Herman's  room,  but  struck  with  so  new  and 
strange  a  fear  that  she  scarcely  dared  advance.  The  whole  scene 
was  one  of  desolation  and  confusion,  and  the  sick  man  lay  on 
his  comfortless  bed,  in  a  burning  fever,  and  wild  with  delirium. 

"  May  I — May  !  "  he  cried ;  "  the  woman's  song  was  prophetic, 
but  the  fault  was  not  yours.  May,  darling  1 — ^no,  the  fault  was 
not  yours !  The  narcissus  was  always  ilfi<yr  di  dolm* — ^we  could 
not  pluck  it  and  be  happy.  0  May  ! — ^May  !  we  have  been 
dreaming,  and  the  awakening  is  too  bitter  1  Plant  the  narcissus 
on  my  grave,  May  ! — ^my  grave,  that  will  need  no  headstone,  for 
what  name  have  I  to  put  upon  it  ?  Yet  once  I  thought  to  be  re- 
membered in  my  death  1  Oh,  this  burning  thirst !  Is  there  no 
Lazarus  here  ?  May ! — ^May !  turn  your  face  towards  me,  or  I 
shall  go  mad ! " 

"  Hush — hush !  she  is  here  ! "  said  Margaret,  uncovering  the 
veiled  portrait ;  "  see.  May  is  here  ! " 

For  a  moment  Herman  gazed  intently  on  the  portrait,  and 
recognised  his  work. 

*'  Ah,  that  does  not  do  her  justice!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
could  do  her  justice,  never  could  paint  her  1  You  never  saw  her — 
you  can  never  form  a  conception  of  her  beauty.  Oh,  this  thirst— 
this  thirst ! " 

Margaret  had  cast  an  agonised  look  in  every  part  of  the  room  ; 
nothing  was 'to  be  found,  not  even  a  glass  of  pure  water  ;  and  if 
the  wanderer  were  left  alone,  what  might  not  the  consequences  be  ? 
Happily,  at  that  moment  a  step  was  heard  ascending  the  stair- 
case. Margaret  recognised  it  as  her  brother's.  "  Water,  Alfred ! 
bring  me  some  water,  quickly  ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  Bring  the  water,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Eagerly  the  poor  sufferer  drained  the  glass  of  cooling  water, 
"  Now,  dear  Alfred,"  said  Margaret,  quickly,  "  go  and  get  me 
some  oranges,  lemons,  and  ice." 

"  I  have  no  money,  Maggie." 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten ;  my  mind  is  confused*  I  haVe  three 
shillings  and  sixpence,  you  will  find  it  in  my  workbox.     Go — go, 
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dearest,  quicldy !     Ah,  you  look  ill  and  faint — you  have  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  forgive  my  selfishness — I  toII  go  myselt" 

"  ISo,  indeed,  I  shall  go,  and  take  something  to  eat  when  I 
come  back.  Has  Fulton  been  ill  any  time?  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  three  days — ^have  you  ?" 

''  No,"  said  Margaret,  with  Hi-suppressed  emotion ;  **  and  he  \aA 
been  lying  here  alone,  neglected — he  who  always  doe&  so  much 
for  others.  I  think  he  must  be  growing  insensibla  Do  leard 
from  Mrs.  Johnston  if  the  doctor  has  been ;  if  so,  who  he  k>  and 
where  he  lives*  If  none  has  been,  try  to  get  one  qiuckly ;  ours 
is  of  no  use.     Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  it  before  ! " 

The  sick  man's  eyes  reopened ;  but  he  was  bow  silent,  and 
seemed  Tmcoi^ious  of  everylM^,  thaagh  his  eye  ^ow  and  th«n 
wandered  restlessly  round  the  room. 

Matgaret  Grey  was  not  a  woman  to  stand  ^ill  and  we^,  or 
wring  her  bauds,  or  faint.  She  knew  that  a  struggle  between 
life  and  death  was  going  on  in  the  noble  heart  before  her — she 
knew  that  in  a  few  short  days  nothing  might  be  left  of  the  being 
she  loved  and  reverenced  but  lifeless  clay ;  yet,  in  this  i^ny  erf 
doubt>  her  quicjc  intdligence  did  not  become  paralysed ;  she  trod 
noiselessly  about,  and  reduced  the  room  to  order,  even  to  com- 
fort, while — ^her  ear  rendered  doubly  acute  by  anxiety-— she 
listened  for  her  brother's  return. 

Alfred  Grey  came  back  quickly,  yet  he  had  seemed  an  age 
gone ;  the  landlady  had  been  surly  and  disagreeable.  '*  ^ere 
had  been  no  doctor  sent  for;  who  was  to  pay  him  if  he  came? 
Mr.  Fulton  could  have  the  parish  doctor,  if  anyone  liked  to  go 
for  him ;  but  if  she  was  to  go,  pray  who  waa  to  pay  her  for 
her  time,  &c.  ? " 

Alfred  had  found  a  doctor  who  would  come  on  a  v^entme ; 
he  knew  Fulton  a  little  bv  name,  and  seemed  shocked  aod 
surprised  to  hear  where  he  lived. 

!Never,  scarcely,  did  woman  pass  such  days,  and  ni^ite  too, 
as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Margaret  Grey  during  Herman's  long  and 
trying  illness.  The  doctor  did  not  prove  a  good  Samaritan,  as 
many  of  his  noble  profession  do ;  there  was  avid  eagerness  for 
gain,  even  in  the  clutch  of  his  long  thin  fingers.  Seeing  hov 
unprofitable  a  patient  Herman  was  likely  to  prove,  he  stopped 
his  visits  the  moment  he  decently  could,  having  first  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  particular  pictura  which  he  meant  to  be  his  pay- 
ments But  ere  that  final  visit  of  the  doctor,  how  many  long 
days,  and  even  weeks,  had  passed,  during  which  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  hope  came  to  lighten  the  load  that  pressed  upon  the  lonely 
watcher !  It  would  have  been  a  season  of  deep  trial  had  her 
means  of  supplying  comforts  to  her  patient  been  ample,  but  be- 
fore her  lay  the  absolute  nudity  of  everything.    Long  she  sup- 
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plied  every  necessity  from  her  own  scanty  resources,  labouring 
for  that  purpose  as  she  had  never  before  laboured — waiting  and 
watching  day  and  night,  hoping,  fearing,  praying!  Poor  Mar- 
garet !  God  only  knew  thy  burden,  yet  His  angels  watched  with 
thee,  and  helped  thee  bear  thy  cross ;  did  not  the  deep  love  in 
thy  heart  help  thee  to  bear  it  too  ? 

In  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  the  landlady  grew  clamorous 
for  the  rent  of  her  sordid  garret;  the  sick  man  must  pay  or  be 
turned  out.  "  That  shall  not  be  while  I  have  power,  by  any 
means,  to  stop  your  inhumanity  ! "  answered  Margaret,  boldly. 
Then  she  asked  Alfred,  would  he  try  to  obtain  a  little  money  in 
advance  from  his  employers  ?  He  would,  and  did  try,  for  when 
in  his  sober  senses  Grey  was  a  generous  man ;  but  the  em- 
ployers were  cautious — ^they  did  not  know  their  new  clerk  well 
enough  to  trust  him.  Then  Margaret  summoned  courage  to  do 
for  Herman  what  she  never  could  have  done  for  herself ;  she 
told  her  tale  to  the  doctor,  only  she  did  not  tell  him  how  her 
heart  was  breaking  to  see  the  man  she  loved  suffering,  and,  while 
suffering,  in  actual  want :  no,  she  did  not  tell  this  to  the  doctor, 
but  her  face  spoke  it  all.  He  was  used  to  distress,  quite  hard- 
ened to  it ;  a  loan  of  five-and-twenty  shillings,  asked  by  a  strauger 
for  a  stranger,  was  a  serious  thing ;  he  was  a  family-man,  had 
a  household  to  provide  for,  had  thin  long  fingers,  with  sharp 
ends  and  very  sharp  nails;  and  he  buttoned  up  his  pockets 
tightly,  in  a  way  that  no  one  cou^d  who  did  not  possess  such 
fingers  and  nails.  Margaret's  failures  made  her  more  firmly 
resolve  to  trust  to  herself. 

Herman  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  found  Margaret  sitting 
by  his  bedside  plying  her  ever-busy  needle,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  at  him,  to  guess  his  muttered  wants.  He  little 
knew  the  hard  battle  she  had  gone  through  on  his  account,  nor 
the  lifelong  scars  she  had  brought  away  with  her  from  the  con- 
flict. There  she  sat,  in  the  same  old  shabby  grey  gown,  with 
the  pure  white  linen  collar,  the  smoothly-braided  hair,  the  pale 
face,  the  placid  smile — ^but  her  cheek  paler,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  more  sunken.  The  room  was  neat,  and  even  wore  an  air 
of  cheerful  comfort.  Herman  gazed  on  Margaret  in  bewildered 
surprise.  She  dropped  her  work,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
steady,  untroubled  eye ;  for,  in  the  long  night  of  sorrow  she  had 
just  passed  through,  she  had  schooled  her  heart,  and  much  of 
her  woman's  weakness  was  commanded  down. 

"You  have  been  ill,  very  ill,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  now  must 
be  careful,  and  not  talk  too  much ;  another  time  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  But  let  me  know  one  thing — am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for 
everything  ?    I  know  I  am ;  I  recognise  your  kind  hand  in  all 
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around  me  ! "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  Margaret's  hand  reve- 
rently between  both  of  his,  and  gently  kissed  it.  Slowly,  and 
without  any  apparent  agitation,  Margaret  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  All  I  want  you  to  recognise  at  present  is  this  cup  of  jelly ; 
please  to  take  it." 

"An  unwonted  luxury!"  said  Herman,  with  a  faint  smile; 
"  and  are  not  those  grapes  on  the  table,  Margaret  ?  '* 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  can't  have  aiiy  now — you  must  take  your  jelly 
first.'* 

'^  You  mean  to  command  me,  then  ? " 

"  Till  you  are  well,  I  have  that  intention.*' 

"  Do  tell  me  where  these  luxuries  came  from,  Margaret  ? " 

*'  From  a  friend." 

*'  I  knew  that— from  yourself !  And  did  not  your  thin  cheek 
reproach  me  ?    Oh,  Margaret ! " 

"  You  are  making  too  much  of  my  little  services,  Mr.  Fulton." 

"  I  never  can  think  too  much  of  them,  never  enough  of  you. 
But  do  tell  me  how  long  I  have  been  ill  ? " 

"  This  is  the  thirtieth  day." 

"  The  thirtieth  ?    Then  my  funds  must  be  exhausted !  '* 

"  Your  funds !  "  was  Margaret's  involuntary  exclamation. 

"  Yes;  surely  you  have  found  out  and  used  my  purse  ? " 

"  I  found  it  yesterday,  when,  having  a  little  leisure,  I  pUt 
your  drawers  in  order." 

"  Only  yesterday  !  Good  heavens,  Margaret !  do  I  owe  every- 
thing to  your  generosity  ? " 

If  you  did,  would  it  make  you  very  wretched  ? " 

No — no,  unless  your  charity  had  caused  you  privation  ! " 

"  Then  make  yourself  quite  happy,  Mr.  Fulton,"  said  Margaret, 
cheerfully.  "Your  debts  to  me  are  not  overwhelming ;  you  shall 
discharge  them  by  a  little  picture,  when  you  are  well.  By-the-bye, 
I  fear  your  doctor  expects  a  big  one — a  very  big  one  !  " 

"  Let  me  have  the  weighty  purse,  please,  Margaret,"  said  Her- 
man, with  an  affectionate  look,  that,  but  for  one  remembrance, 
she  might  have  misinterpreted.  "  You  see  I  can't  do  without 
you ! " 

"  You  must  not  try  to  do  without  me  till  you  are  quite  strong 
again ! " 

The  purse  only  proved  to  contain  eighteen  shillings.  "  Behold 
my  worldly  wealth!"  said  Herman.  "I  thought  it  greater! 
Please  take  what  there  is,  Margaret ! " 

"  Must  I  ? " 

"  Pray— pray  do ! " 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it.  You  will  be  richer  presently ;  remem* 
ber  the  picture !  *' 

"  The  picture !    Truly,  I  do  remember !    And  the  day  at  the 
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Academy — the  crowd,  the  rude  pushing  and  jostling ;  oh,  yes  ! 
I  remember  that  day  well  I  "  A  convulsive  struggle  passed  over 
his  face  as  he  spoke.  **  I  suppose  there  is  no  news  of  my  pic- 
ture ?  But  how  should  there  be  ?  I  could  not  give  this  address. 
I  must  get  up,  I  must  go  and  see  about  it ;  perhaps  there  are 
some  reviews  ?  *' 

"I  daresay  there  are,  but  you  are  not  going  out,  Mr.  Fulton  1 " 

*' Are  you  quite  sure  of  my  obedience  ? " 

"  Quite,  as  you  have  common  sense/' 

"  What  is  that  noise,  Margaret  ?  Surely  there  is  someone  in 
the  room !  " 

"  There  is  someone — my  brother ;  he  is  asleep  on  a  mattress 
in  the  comer ;  he  has  slept  here  every  night,  to  do  anything  for 
you  which  I  could  not." 

"  Good,  kind  fellow  !  And  you — oh,  Margaret !  how  shall  I 
ever  repay  you  ? " 

"By  takmg  care  of  yourself,  and  growing  a  great  man !" 

"Aid  you  have  watched  me  night  and  day,  and  you  have  been 
sleepless." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  have  had  many  a  comfortable  doze,  and  many 
a  pleasant  dream,  too,  in  that  old  armchair !  The  night- 
shadows  have  fallen ;  everyone  in  the  house  sleeps,  except  our- 
selves ;  friend,  let  us  thank  God  for  the  mercy  that  has  spared 
you!" 

"  Yes,  let  us  thank  Qt)d  1 ''  said  Herman,  solemnly ;  and  Mar- 
garet knelt  at  his  bedside  with  clasped  hands,  and,  though  no 
word  was  spoken,  the  friends  joined  in  silent  prayer. 

"  Now,  how  do  you  feel  ? "  asked  Margaret. 

•'  Oh,  well — very  well — ^though  weak." 

"  Then  I  shall  leave  you  for  to-night.  Alfred,  you  know,  is 
there  ;  if  you  want  anything,  waken  him  by  this  little  bell.  I 
shall  bring  you  your  breakfast  in  the  morning ;  afterwards  I 
must  go  out  on  business.  Perhaps  I  shall  bring  you  good  news — 
perhaps  I  may  even  let  you  get  up  a  little  while ;  good  night.*' 

Margaret  glided  away  before  Herman  could  touch  her  hand. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and  with  a  long  sigh,  for  he  had 

at  last,  he  thought,  discovered  that  he  was  truly  beloved  for  the 

first  time  in  his  life. 

«  #  #  #  «  «^  # 

"  There,  Margaret — ^there !  See,  I  have  news  of  my  picture,'* 
said  Herman,  extending  his  thin  weak  hand,  with  a  letter  in  it, 
towards  Margaret.  ''You  see  I  have  found  a  purchaser  foi* 
Sappho ;  read  this — ^it  came  while  you  were  out.'" 

Margaret  read : — 

"  Deak  Sir,  —I  think  we  may  consider  yoti  decidedly  cotl-» 
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valescent,  and  as,  conscientiously,  T  greatly  object  to  paying  an 
unnecessary  visit,  aud  thus  swelling  the  bill  of  a  patient,  I  may 
now  give  you  up.  Live  well ;  generous  diet  will  do  more  for  you 
than  medicine.  I  particularly  recommend  you  to  take  two  or 
three  glasses  of  old  port,  daily.  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  recovery,  and  to  enclose  my  little  account. 

"  I  have  seen  your  clever  picture  in  the  Academy ;  it  really 
has  great  merit,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  it  in  part-pay- 
ment of  my  bilL  The  balance  will  be,  I  suppose,  somewhere 
about  £5  ;  don't  distress  yourself  on  that  account ;  I  will  wait 
for  the  residue  till  you  are  more  prosperous.  With  very  good 
wishes, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Stephen  Clincher." 

"  Charming !  '*  cried  Margaret,  clapping  her  hands,  and 
laughing — " quite  delightful !  Oh,  the  generous  doctor!"  And 
again  and  again  she  laughed,  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
JBut  Herman  did  not  laugh;  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
brushed  his  hand  across  hi  eyes.  "  His  advice  is  good^bout 
the  port-wine,  though! "  said  Margaret ;  "only  his  idea  has  been 
forestalled.    I  have  brought  you  some  ! " 

"  Margaret !  Margaret !  you  are  ruining  yourseK  for  me ! " 

"  You  are  wrong,  I  assure  you ;  I  bought  this  in  your  name." 

"  I  did  not  know  my  credit  was  so  good." 

"  It  was  not  on  credit,  either.  You  are  dull  of  apprehension 
to-day,  Mr.  Fulton. 

"  You  did  not  know  the  fairy  folk 
Had  tript  across  your  way, 
And  left  a  purse  of  grass-green  silk, 
Filled  by  a  gentle  fay  I " 

"  You  are  merry  to-day,  Margaret  Grey !  ** 

"I  am  merry,  Herman  Fulton,  and  pray  you  to  drink  my 
health  in  this  wine ;  though  it  be  not  canary-sack,  be  thankful 
that  it  is  not  Mr.  Clincher's  dose !  Keep  peace  now,  and  let 
me  answer  this  letter  in  your  name." 

Margaret  looked  supremely  happy ;  her  usually  grave  face  was 
bathed  in  sunshine,  as  she  sat  down  to  a  little  table  near  the 
couch,  and  wrote : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  fully  agree  with  you  that  more  dosing  might 
undo  your  admirable  cure.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  next 
week,  in  enclosing  the  amount  which  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and 
beg  leave  to  express  my  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  very 
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liberal  offer  you  are  good  enough  to  make  me  for  my  picture ;  it 
i§  already  sold  to  Lord  Archibald  Aubrey  for  £500. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Herman  Fulton." 

"  Eead  that,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  my  composttion,  Mr, 
Fulton/*  said  Margaret. 

"  Margaret ! — ^Margaret ! " 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Fulton  ? " 

"  You  are  mocking  me,  Margaret  I " 

"  God  forbid  I  should  be  so  cruel !  Friend,  it  is  true-— all 
true!" 

"  I  might  have  known  you  would  not  thus  torture  me  !  But 
how  coidd  you  learn ?  " 

"By  no  very  romantic  or  miraculous  means.  I  simply  carried 
a  message  in  your  name,  and  received  a  straightforward  answer, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  misapprehension.  1  ought  to  have 
rushed  back  to  tell  you  the  joyful  news,  but  I  am,  you  know,  a 
cool  woman  of  business.  I  had  your  purse  in  my  pocket,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  your  coming  grandeur  and  riches,  I  invested 
a  few  shillings  in  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  that  you  might  have 
strength  to  bear  your  honours  and  good  fortune.  A  few  more 
shillings  I  spent  in  buying  all  the  reviews  of  the  Academy  I 
could  find ;  I  see  Sappho  is  noticed  in  nearly  all,  and,  in  some, 
has  quite  an  ovation,  I  assure  you." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  ! "  ejacu- 
lated Herman. 

^'  Not  so ;  it  is  not.  I  maintain  it  is  not  an  accident  of  capri- 
cious fortune ;  no,  it  is  the  long-waited-for  fruits  of  years  of  patient 
toil ;  you  have  won  it  yoursdf,  won  it  well  and  nobly.  I  have 
looked  at  the  picture  again  to-day,  and  there  was  at  least  as 

great  a  crowd  around  it,  as  on  that  day  when Strange  to  say,  I 

recognised,  in  the  group  by  the  picture,  several  of  the  same 
people  who  were  near  us  then." 

Herman  looked  up  at  Margaret  with  an  involuntary  glance, 
which  she  could  not  but  interpret.  "  Yes,"  she  replied  to  the 
question  which  his  look  implied,  "  she  was  there !  She  leaned 
upon  the  little  handrail  that  has  been  put  round  the  spot, 
and  gazed,  and  listened  too,  for  the  people  were  talking  about 
you." 

Again  Herman  looked  up  inquiringly.  "  That  is  all,"  said 
Margaret,  calmly,  and  she  turned  away,  only  adding :  "  I  mean 
you  to  go  out  to-morrow  for  a  little  walk ;  I  will  give  you  my 
arm  to  lean  upon — ^the  same  on  the  next  day ;  on  the  third  you 
Bday  hire  a  ckh,  and  go  as  far  a3  Covent  Garden  Market,  to  buy 
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me  the  prettiest  rose-bush  you  can  find,  as  some  |ndemui^^atiQn 
for  making  mo  lose  a  whole  day's  work  !  *' 
"  I  would  bring  you  the  Queen's  regalia,  Margaret,  could  I  get 

itr* 

*'  Thanks,  but  Her  Majesty's  jewels  would  not  suit  my  dress." 

"  You  shall  ppt  wear  tihat  dress  long  ! " 

*'  That  is  as  God  pleases ;  and  really  J  don't  thijxk.  it  unbe- 
coming." 

*'  Nothing  could  be  unbecoming  to  you ! " 

^'  "What  an  original  compliment ! " 

*'  Dqii't  go,  Margaret ;  I  mugt  speak  to  you  one  mpmeiit,  for 
just  one  moment  I " 

*'  Quickly,  then,  for  I  have  really  much  to  do." 

^*  Margaret,  I  love  you ! " 

*'Me?" 

"  Yes ;  I  love  you,  not  \7ith  the  romantic  passion  that;  men 
call  love,  but  with  the  love  one  bears  to  saints  and  aiagelsj  Mar- 
garet, speak  to  me/' 

''WeUr' 

"You  will  be  my  wife,  Margaret?  I  will  labour  for  you 
night  and  day ;  I  will  honour  you  as  man  never  honoured  woman 
before ! " 

Margaret  shook  her  head.    "  No,  no,  Herman." 

"  Margaret,  you  must ! " 

"  Must  ? '' 

"  Listen  to  me,  Margaret ;  put  both  your  hands  in  mine.  Tell 
me,  are  you  angry  with  me  ? — ^have  I  ofifended  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Herman — never." 

"  Margaret,  since  my  mother  wept  to  heavep  you  are  the  only 
true  friend  I  have  had ;  you  have  iDeen  as  Gqd's  good  ^ngel  to 
me,  in  the  saddest  hours  of  my  existence.  To  yqu  I  owe  hope, 
comfort,  the  resurrection  of  my  dead  energies,  life  itself.  Your 
cheek  has  grown  pale  and  tjiin,  your  eye  sunken,  watcju^fi  niy 
sick-bed ;  you  have  laboured  for  me  with  yoi^r  hands,  you  have 
laid  on  me  a  load  of  obligation ;  what  can  I  give  you  in  rpturn 
but  the  devotion  of  a  life  ?    Margaret,  let  me  be  grateful !" 

"  You  would  carry  gratitude  too  far — to  p^arry  5>r  gratiti^de ! " 

"  And  affection,  Sfargaret." 

"  Gratitude  and  a-ffection — ^yes,  they  afe  respectable,  very 
respectable,  indeed,"  said  Margaret,  trying  to  laugh ;  ''but  I  own 
to  you,  I  don't  think  even  |;hey  are  fpundatioi^  enqugh  fjpr  so 
weidity  a  thing  as  matrimony." 

"  piey  would  prove  a  surer  basis  for  happiness  than  romantic 
passion.'* 

"  Doubtless,  in  some  cases ;  but  you  are  only  looking  at  one 
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of  the  medal.  There  is  a  reverse — ^you  have  never  seen  it. 
You  have  only  spoken  of  your  own  feelings ;  you  have  i^ot 
weighed — ^perhaps  you  have  forgotten — mine  ! " 

"How  ?  Your  happiness,  Margaret,  is  the  chief  object  of  my 
life ;  to  insure  that  I  would  bid  farewell  to  the  light  for  ever  ! " 

"  I  believe  you,  Herman ;  but  hear  me  patiently.  You  h?ive 
misinterpreted  me.*' 

"I  have?" 

"  Yes.  What  I  have  done  for  you  was  cheerfully  done,  it  is 
trae;  but  don't  think  it  was  the  result  of  romantic  devotion. 
No !  I  would  have  done  as  much  for  a  blind  Lazarus,  in  the  name 
of  Christ." 

"  And  you  have  no  affection  for  me,  Margaret  ?  None — none 
ataU?" 

'*  Herman,  I  have  a  deep  affection  for  you — as  a  friend,  a 
brother.  I  reverence  in  you  a  man  of  genius,  and,  yet  more,  a 
true  noble  heart.  I  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  nurse  you,  to 
wait  on  you,  to  be  brought  near  one  who  is  great  in  my  eyes ; 
but '* 

*'  But  what^  Margaret  ? "  asked  Herman,  anxiously. 

"Supposing,"  said  she,  with  a  little  hesitation — "supposing 
that  before  I  saw  your  face  I  bad  given  my  heart  away — suppos- 
ing this,  I  say — ^would  you  be  content  to  take  the  little  I  had 
left  to  give,  and  to  forget  that  my  love  was  not  yours  ? " 

"  Margaret,  you  cannot  mean  this  ! " 

"  But  I  do.  listen,  Herman ;  I  will  say  words  to  you.  which  I 
never  meant  to  cross  my  lips,"  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  deep  crimson 
coloured  her  face.  "  It  is  three  years  since  the  shadow  of  a 
great  man  swept  by  my  path ;  men  did  not  recognise  him  then, 
but  I  did,  and  I  was  so  proud,  Herman.  I  teU  you  truly,  his 
name  has  been  the  talisman  of  my  existence.  I  have  dreamed 
of  him  through  long  days  of  sordid  misery,  and  the  feeling  that 
my  love  was  nobly  placed  has  supported  me  in  many  an  hour  of 
tnal.  They  say  that  love  enervates,  that  it  makes  us  unfit  for 
our  daily  tasks  ;  but  that  is  falsa  No,  it  strengthens  us  on  life's 
rugged  way,  makes  us  firm  in  duty,  and  roots  out  of  our  hearts 
the  last  lingering  germ  of  selfishness.  You  have  often  praised 
me  for  endurance,  and  for  what  you  call  other  noble  qualities ; 
yet  they  were  not  my  own,  not  mine  by  nature ;  but  I  have 
striven,  and  still  strive,  to  be  in  some  sense  worthy  of  kimJ' 

"  Margaret !  dear  Margaret !  I  asn  answered,"  said  Herman ;  "  I 
do  not  deserve  you — 'forgive  me ! " 

"  And  forgive  me,  Herman,  if  I  have  pained  you.  Let  us  not 
become  strangers  to  each  other,  for  the  words  that  have  passed 
between  us ;  let  us  still  be  friends/' 
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"  For  ever !  **  murmured  Herman,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  with 
feelings  which  he  could  not  understand  himself. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  days  that  followed,  when  the  invalid 
walked  out  with  feeble  steps,  gathering  a  little  strength  day  by 
day ;  nor  will  we  tell  of  the  long  search  for  a  rose-tree  beautiful 
enough  for  Margaret  in  Herman's  eyes ;  nor  how  quickly  he 
found  out  that,  during  his  long  illness,  the  poor  girl's  scanty 
wardrobe  had  dwindled  down  again  into  the  old  grey  gown,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  she  looked  so  wondrously  fair. 

All  things  considered,  Herman  had  not  been  a  vain  coxcomb 
when  he  fancied  Margaret  loved  him ;  nor  was  he  one  when,  even 
after  the  explanation  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  there 
were  moments  when  his  old  pleasant  fancy  returned.  But  the  fancy 
was  soon  dissipated,  by  the  clear  untroubled  eye  that  met  his 
smiling,  the  firm  untrembling  hand  he  sometimes  felt  within 
his  own,  or  the  unfaltering  voice  that  talked  or  even  argued 
with  him — what  woman  in  love  could  reason  ! 

Herman  and  Margaret  were  no  less  friends  than  formerly; 
though  they  were  not  to  be  lovers,  they  were  fast  Mends,  a  shade  of 
sadness  mingling  with  their  intercourse.  Margaret  chose  the 
subject  for  her  own  picture,  as  she  called  it ;  it  was  a  little  copy 
of  a  larger  painting — Herman,  as  a  boy,  praying  at  his  mother's 
knee. 

August  came  roimd — ^the  Academy  closed ;  Sappho  went  home 
to  a  great  gallery,  and  there  took  the  place  of  honour.  The  artist 
was,  by  comparison,  rich.  He  might  have  changed  his  abode,  but 
he  could  not  resolve  to  give  up  the  garret  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  days ;  beyond  all,  he  could  not  resolve  to  place 
the  barrier  of  a  separate  dwelling  between  himself  and  the 
friends  whose  intercourse  had  become  so  necessary  to  him. 

Margaret  was  busy  as  usual,  quieter  and  more  serious  than 
ever,  but  not  less  gentle  and  kind.  Her  life  was  imchanged, 
save  that  a  few  pleasant  pictures  and  books,  and  a  long-unkno^^Ti 
wealth  of  flowers,  stole  day  after  day  into  her  room,  and  she 
could  not  thrust  back  such  offerings. 
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I. 

The  tree,  wiud-shonx  of  its  tresses, 

Bends  still  to  the  breath  of  the  blast ; 
The  lip,  grown  weary  of  kisses, 

Bemembers  the  touch  of  the  last ; 
And  mem'iy  rebuking  with  sorrow. 

And  sorrow  outliving  rebuke. 
Comes  each  one  to  taint  the  To-morrow, 

And  taunt  us  with  vows  we  forsook. 

II. 

And  fanciful  fashions  of  faces. 

And  features  distorted  and  wan. 
Usurp  the  memorial  places. 

Where  Beauty  and  Innocence  shone ; 
And  Tiine,  with  its  tempest  of  tear-drops. 

Bedews  but  outblots  not  the  stain. 
On  the  sorrow- worn  brow  where  the  fear-drops 

Speak  still  to  the  dreamer  of  pain. 

ni. 

The  summer  is  gone  with  the  spring-time. 

The  autumn  is  losing  the  sun. 
The  winter,  unclasp'd  from  the  future, 

Creeps  up  the  horizon  so  dim ; 
And  we,  in  the  dark  desert  gloaming. 

Are  stretching  our  hands  to  the  dead, 
With  the  passionate  clutch  of  the  drowning, 

For  the  life  and  the  love  that  are  fled. 

IT. 

Oh,  sore  is  that  life  of  the  lonely ! 

And  sorer  that  love  that  is  lone ! 
And  the  desolate  fever  and  heartache. 

No  sleep  of  this  earth  can  disown ; 
For  the  mazesof  dreamlemd  are  haunted 

With  visible  forms  of  the  dust. 
Grown  warm  in  the  pulse  of  their  ashes, 

6rown  fleet  from  their  cradle  of  rust ! 
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V: 

Methiaks  it  is  something,  however. 

To  hq,ve  lived  through  the  greq,test  of  woes } 
To  know  that  the  dawn  that  is  breaking, 

Has  nothing  so  sad  to  disclose ; 
To  feel  that  the  worst  that  the  sunbeam, 

Can  pour  on  and  flood  with  its  rays, 
Is  as  nought  to  the  agony  buried, 

Far  down  in  the  grave  of  those  days. 

VI. 

Is  our  destiny  filled  to  ful^lment  ? 

Our  future  fqy  ev§r  apart  ? 
Our  share  in  the  drama  all  over? 

Our  characters  mastered — 'by  heart  ? 
Alas  1  even  this  is  too  doubtful. 

For  one  day  hereafter  again, 
We  may  find  yet  oTie  scene  to  be  acted. 

If  only  in  glances  of  pain. 

VII. 

I  am  calm  for  the  remnant,  contented, 

No  matter  what  fortune  betide  ; 
I  have  changed  hands  with  fate,  and  accepted 

Disdain  as  my  sorrowful  bride  : 
Disdain  !  for  wert  thou  not  disdainful. 

And  should  I  forget  thee  e'en  now. 
That  the  year  speaketh  up  in  its  autumn. 

For  thy  broken  autumnal  vow  ? 

VIII. 

Thou  wert,  after  all,  like  the  swallows, 

A  wooer  of  suns  and  of  beams — 
A  petulant  preacher  of  morals, 

A  liver  in  fancies  and  dreams : 
But  the  contact  of  aught  that  was  human. 

And  savoured  of  sorrow  or  woe. 
Was  a  somet]:jipg  tao  wretehedj-y  CQpn^ji 

To  merit  t|iy  police,  I  t^jow. 

But  thrust  me,  npr  deem  me  false  prop^^iil:. 
The  human  are  better  than  thou. 

The  sinner  who  sins,  and  sects  pardon. 
Weeps  long,  striking  breast,  faljipg  low. 
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Is  more  in  the  sight  of  that  bright  Eye, 
Which  wept  iu  the  old  Bible-tale, 

Than  the  callouB  who  spare  not  the  ^Uen^ 
And  I^eed  not  the  penitent's  wail. 

And  heed  me,  0  dreamer  of  idols  f 

j  • 

Believe  me,  0  yeamer  for  gods  ! 
These  walk  not  the  visible  present, 

These  scourge  not  the  daylight  with  rods : 
But  there  moves  in  the  room  of  the  old  faith. 

Through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  world. 
The  sweet  Incarnation  of  Mercy, 

With  the  banner  of  pity  unfurl'd. 

I  XI. 

An  oh!  if  my  warning  can  reach  thee. 

And  oh  !  if  my  words  still  have  poVr, 
Cease  yet  from  thy  studied  refinements. 

And  live  to  the  absolute  hour ; 
It  may  be,  thy  inner  conception 

Deceives  thee,  and  thwarts  as  of  old. 
Then  spuria  it,  and  live  for  thy  fellows. 

And  win  back  some  lost  to  the  fold 

And  trust  me,  the  shadows  will  bless  thee. 

That  stalk  fron  this  sin«begirt  earth ; 
For  e'en  thy  one  cup  of  cold  water, 

Some  lone  one  wUl  soothe  in  his  dearth ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  poor,  in  their  pleading, 

At  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  high  heav'n. 
Will  reward  thee  for  all  thou  may'st  suffer. 

Will  atone  for  thy  deeds  unforgiven. 

xm. 

Could  I  hear  of  thee  thus,  I  would  bless  thee, 

As  once  I  had  bless'd  thee  with  love  ; 
I  could  know  thou  hadst  grasped  the  hereafter 

And  lived  for  that  triaj.  above — 
When  all  who  have  sinn'd  'gainst  the  Sinless, 

Shall  stand  with  the  sinners,  and  say : 
"  Great  God  of  the  Past  and  the  Future, 

"  Have  mercy,  and  save  us,  we  pray !" 
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XIV. 

But  enough  !  let  us  eax^h  to  our  doing, 

As  thou  art  thou  wilt  be  to  the  end; 
Once  my  love,  my  soul,  and  my  darling. 

Now  scarcely  my  least-beloved  friend. 
'Tis  consoling  past  all  consolation, 

That  I  struck  not  the  blow  that  could  sever 
A  love  that  was  faithful  and  trustful, 

From  one  that  scarce  bloomed,  for  ever ! 

a  H.  D.  D. 


%\t  m\l)i  |Ia«ts  of  #nr  Sntorfo— Wok. 


BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 


No.  10. 


In  the  month  of  October,  we  are  inclined  to  look  rather  in  the 
flower-garden  than  in  the  open  country  for  the  yet  remaining 
blossoms  which  Flora  presents  as  a  parting  gift,  ere  she  with- 
draws to  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse  or  the  conservatory,  in 
anticipation  of  the  stem  presence  of  winter.  There  are  a  few 
surviving  Dahlias  and  China-asters,  and  the  special  favourites  of 
certain  legal  gentlemen,  amateur  gardeners,  in  the  Temple  pre- 
cincts— ^viz.,  the  Pompone  and  the  Chrysanthemum — are  coming 
into  bloom,  displaying  a  very  extensive  variety  of  colour.  Concern- 
ing the  latter,  a  modem  poetess,  as  she  surveyed  it  growing  in  a 
hdf-wild  state  in  some  deserted  garden,  has  written  thus : — 

"  The  swallows  from  fair  Albion's  isle 

Have  fled,  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime ; 
The  fragile  Woodbine  withers  'neath  the  pile 
Which  erst  had  lent  her  succour  to  her  prime !" 
But  amid  the  desolation. 
Sweetly  breathing  consolation. 
Blooming  in  ambrosial  beauty. 
Type  of  virtuous,  sweetest  duty. 
Behold  the  fair  Chrysanthemum,  the  pride  of  autumn-time !" 

Belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  this  garden-flower,  we  have  two 
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British  species  which  are  true  natives: — ^the  Oxeye  Daisy,  conspi- 
cuous in  certain  meadows,  as  its  stalks  mingle  with  those  of  the 
taller  grasses,  and  the  thickly  clustering  flowers  rise  above  the 
drooping  flowerets  of  the  green  blades ;  and  the  Wild  Marigold, 
not  xmcommon  in  some  English  counties,  though  we  have  not 
observed  it  near  London.  The  Oxeye  Daisy  appears  to  flower 
only  in  the  early  summer ;  but  the  Wild  Marigold,  which  flowers 
about  the  same  time,  occasionally  displays  a  few  more  buds  in 
the  autumn  season,  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Amongst  the  late  flowers  of  the  year,  we  are  sure  to  find  in 
waste  places,  and  in  some  fields  which  are  used  for  pasture,  the 
Dwarf  Mallow,  called  Malva  Totuvdifolia,  from  its  round  leaves 
with  seven  lobes.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  pale  lilac — • 
very  different  from  those  which  adorn  the  Common  Mallow, 
also  known  as  the  Cheese-flower.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
Mallows  have  had  advocates  both  in  the  East  and  West.  The 
leaves  contain  gum,  and  are  used  internally,  even  now,  as  curative 
in  chest  affections,  and  externally,  to  relieve  bruises  and  hurts ; 
and  probably  an  old  woman's  argument  regarding  this  and  similar 
"simples"  has  some  truth  on  its  side — namely,  that  if  they  do  no 
good,  they  cannot  do  harm,  which  no  one  would  venture  to  assert 
about  the  potent  remedies  of  our  modem  Pharmacopeias. 

The  Herb  Eobert,  which  we  had  scarcelynoticed  in  those  months 
when  other  wUd  flowers  were  abundant,  now  wins  our  special 
admiration  by  its  rich  coloured  stems  and  leaves,  upon  which, 
here  and  there,  we  notice  also  the  pink  flower  it  has  managed  to 
put  forth  in  spite  of  the  dullness  of  the  season ;  and  we  see  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  "Cranesbill,"  as  applied  to  this  tribe 
of  plants,  in  the  curious  appearance  of  the  seed-vessels,  which  end 
in  long  beaks,  and  are  very  hairy.  The  smell  of  this  plant  is  pecu- 
liar, and  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  it  becomes  more  powerful  as 
the  plant  becomes  dry. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  man,  like  some  of  the  grasses,  and 
seeming  to  be  actually  partial  to  the  much-frequented  road  and  the 
artificial  mound,  we  see  the  Horehound  {Bcdhta  nigra) — its  purple 
flowers  often  grey  with  dust,  or  bespattered  with  mud,  which,  how- 
ever, almost  harmonizes  with  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  In  Australia, 
we  are  informed  by  recent  authors  that  it  springs  up  at  all  the  out- 
lying stations  where  previously  unknown,  though  how  the  seeds 
travel  with  the  settlers  may  be  a  question  of  dispute.  Another 
plant,  apparently  friendly  to  the  human  race,  is  not  now  in 
flower,  yet  it  is  still  green ;  and,  in  fact,  so  small  are  the  lilac 
blossoms,  though  set  thickly  on  the  stem,  that  probably  few 
notice  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  really  does  flower.  This  is 
the  Common  Vervain  {Verbena  officinalis),  as  we  now  call  it ;  but 
it  was  far  from  being  thus  lightly  esteemed  by  our  forefathers  in 
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this  land.  With  them  it  was  a  sacred  plant,  actually  supposed 
to  hallow  a  place  where  it  was  suspended,  and  great  in  itiS 
efficacy  for  expelling  evil  spirits  from  those  places  they  haunted; 
The  Bomans,  too,  miiigled  this  plant  with  others  in  their  gaiiiUids; 
and  wore  it  also  as  an  amulet  or  charm. 

There  are  certain  plants  in  flower  now,  which,  by  their  cohtin- 
uance  in  leaf  throughout  the  winter,  form  a  link  connecting 
autumn  with  spring,  and  mingle  strangely  in  their  dull  green 
robes  with  the  gay  and  new  foliage  of  the  spring.  At  present, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  lately-put-forth  leaves  look  pleasant  as  compared  with  the 
withering  and  fallen  foliage  of  other  shrubs.  Of  these,  the  Ivy 
decorates  many  a  suburban  wall,  or  wraps  round  the  Btem  of 
some  tree,  which  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  scores  of  its  brethren, 
and  wins  a  passing  look  of  admiration  for  its  age,  even  from  the 
hasty  and  careless  wayfarer.  Does  Ivy  destroy  or  damage  trees  t 
Most  botanists  say  it  does  not,  yet  by  its  grasp  of  some  of  the 
more  tender  boughs,  it  may  occasionally  check  their  development. 
When  climbing  a  house,  it  ia  regarded  by  most  peraons  as  an 
ornament,  though  affording  a  shelter  to  divers  insects  and  their 
allies,  which  will  be  apt  enough  to  enter  occasionally  at  an  open 
window.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  now,  when  the  green 
blossoms  afford  honey,  readily  accessible,  when  few  other  flowers 
yield  it,  and  numerous  bees  and  flies  testify  their  appreciation 
thereof.  Later  stiU  in  the  year,  berries  succeed;  and  these,  again, 
are  a  treasure  to  the  birds,  when  hips  and  haws  are  scarce,  and 
the  frost  fotbids  the  obtaining  of  other  food  from  beneath  Uie 
surface  of  the  earth.  Sheep,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  fond  of 
browsing  upon  the  Ivy;  atid  the  country-boy  constructs  a  Sort  of 
hone  from  the  wood  of  the  stem,  on  which  he  sharpens  his  knife. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  metropolis,  in  some  of  the  woods 
of  Kent,  a  less  conspicuous  plant  than  the  Ivy  may  be  now  found> 
though  it  is  rather  rare,  and  it  adorns  the  shady  and  moist  Cdpse 
with  its  white  flowers.  This  is  known  as  the  Bound-l«aved 
Wintergreen  {Pyrola  ratxmdifolia)  \  and  though  it  begali  to 
flower  in  July,  it  still  keeps  up  a  succession  of  blossoms  until 
late  in  the  season.  Throughout  the  winter  the  plant  retains  its 
leaves,  which  yield  a  strongly  bitter  principle,  used  as  a  tonic, 
Some  of  our  early  favourites  in  the  spring-tide,  under  the  milder 
influence  of  October,  put  forth  a  few  more  buds,  which  they 
withheld  during  the  heats  of  summer.  We  may  see  the  Primrose, 
and  acknowledge  with  the  poet  that — 

"  The  Primrose  yet  is  dear, 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year. 
Is  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring." 
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The  Violet,  too,  blooms  occasionally  in  autumn,  though  the 
flowers  have  little  scent,  tod  are  eometimes  deficient  in  colour. 
And  our  old  friend  the  Daisy  never  fails  us — on  the  courtyard 
of  the  town  mansion,  in  the  park,  in  the  trodden  and  neglected 
plot,  where  once  flowers  flourished,  and  which  is  now  perhaps 
a  rendezvous  for  the  materials  of  the  builder.  If  there  is  but  the 
semblance  of  a  green  sod,  we  shtdl  be  almost  certain  to  find  this 
plant,  with  its  singular  leaves,  drooping  and  apparently  irregular, 
anditg  crimson-tipped  blossoms,  so  speedily  closed  when  a  shower 
passes  over,  and  the  landscape  is  overcast.  Well  might  the 
old  author  call  it  "of  all  flowers  the  flower,"  While  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  purest  of  modern  poets  writes  warmly  in  its  praise: 

"  This  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  run. 

Wreathes  th^  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

"It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 

To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms. 
Lights  pale  October  on  his  way, 

And  twines  December's  arms. 

"On  Waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 
The  Eose  has  but  a  summer  reign. 

The  Daisy  never  dies." 

On  some  hedges  in  our  suburbs,  where  vegetation  is  partly 
sheltered  from  the  autumn  winds,  the  Great  Bindweed,  or 
Wild  Convolvidus,  exhibits  a  straggling  spray  yet  green,  adorned 
with  oiie  or  two  of  the  bell-like  blossoms,  thougti  no  longer  white, 
but  with  fading  and  ragged  petals.  The  smaller  and  common 
species,  with  its  delicate  pink  bells,  has  long  since  ceased  to 
flower,  though  its  tendrils  linger  on  the  bank  or  hedge.  The 
larger  kind  is  called,  in  some  districts,  "  Old  Man's  Nightcap," 
and  is  accused  by  farmers  of  being  the  cause  of  some  evil  results 
where  it  flourishes  abundantly.  But,  indeed,  our  agricidtural 
friends  regard  so  many  of  our  native  plants  with  an  imkindly 
eye,  that  it  does  not  do  to  give  too  much  heed  to  thfeir  opinions 
in  the  matter,  and  we  believe  that  even  the  most  odious  of  so- 
called  weeds  have  their  uses. 
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Everyone  lemembersj  Byron's  simile  [of  the  eagle  wounded, 
in  his  mention  of  the  dying  poet.  The  bird  "  viewed  his  own 
feather  on  the  fatal  dart :" 

"  Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel,''  &c. 

An   ardent   classic  poet  makes   a  like  comparison,  with  a 
difiPerent  application,  as  follows  : 

The  eagle  thus,  as  Lybian  legends  say, 
When  to  his  breast  the  arrow  winged  its  way, 
Eyed  the  destructive  plume  with  boastful  glee  : 
"No  pinion  but  mine  own  could  conquer  me  !" 

E.  F.  Ellet. 


.  fines. 


As  the  wild  dove,  scared  from  her  cherished  nest, 
Her  home  deep  sheltered  in  the  mountain's  breast. 
When  first  she  soars,  the  woody  caverns  ring 
To  the  wild  flapping  of  her  startled  wing ; 
But  once  aloft,  she  cleaves  the  liquid  light, 
And  floats  in  calm,  unruflled,  noiseless  flight 

'Tis  thus  the  soul,  from  falsehood's  wound  that  flies. 
Struggles  distempered  o'er  the  woe  to  rise ; 
Thus  soars  at  last,  its  pain  and  peril  o'er. 
Serene  in  tranquil  pride,  to  fear  the  shaft  no  more ! 

,  E  F.  Ellet. 
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{Continued  from  page  416.) 

*'A  child,  I  should  say!'*  interrupted  the  other;  and  the 
words,  caught  up  by  the  morbid  excitement  of  Tavner,  might 
have  ended  in  a  deadly  fray,  had  not  even  some  of  those  selfish 
gamesters  stopped  short  in  their  play,  to  part  the  two  young 
men.  The  stranger  was  led  off  by  some  one,  while  the  gentleman 
of  the  sidelong  glance  half  coaxed,  half  urged  Tavner  to  seat 
himseK  at  one  of  the  tables  by  way  of  sedative,  and  thus  George 
made  his  first  essay  at  gambling.  The  poor  dupe  had  three  or  four 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  allowed  to  double  them,  but  an 
hour  of  two  later  he  had  lost  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
lost  a  fortune-  For  awhile  he  was  only  conscious,  however,  of 
some  great  misfortune,  he  had  forgotten  the  cause;  his  losses 
sobered  him,  and  then  how  keen  the  pang !  What  young  fellow 
who  has  gone  through  the  same  ordeal,  but  remembers  how  he 
felt  at  the  moment  of  his  first  defeat  in  love,  his  first  defeat  at 
the  gaming-table  and  the  last  is  unmixed  remorse.  How  dark 
the  dark  street  looked  that  night  to  Tavner ! — darker  than  the 
waters  he  had  meant  to  make  his  bed  in.  Should  he  return  to 
the  stone  parapet  on  the  bridge  ?  No,  no — he  had  to  send  money 
to  his  mother  in  the  morning ;  he  must  live  for  that;  he  must 
live  on,  live  on  in  tortures,  that  he  might  still  contribute  to 
keep  up  the  old  roof-tree  at  home. '  But  the  money  gone  !  He 
had  flung  it  on  the  winds.  He  must  recover  his  losses,  he  must 
borrow.  But  from  whom  ?  He  had  not  a  solitary  friend  in  wide 
London.  Who  so  desolate  as  the  man  in  this  modem  Babylon, 
who  is  struggling  on  in  darkness,  and  has  no  friendly  hand  to 
grasp !  Great  God,  there  are  men  so  situated  around  us  at  this 
minute  1  The  awful-looking  landlady  had  once  lent  Tavner  a 
pound,  as  a  temporary  accommodation,  for  just  a  day.  He  would 
ask  her  to  lend  him  five,  at  interest,  good  interest.  He  knew 
that  she  had  money,  hidden  in  screws  of  dirty  brown  paper,  in 
an  old  cracked  teapot  in  the  cupboard  of  his  own  room;  he  had 
seen  her  take  portions  from  her  stores. 

He  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  dim  dirty  house;  he  let 
himself  in  by  means  of  a  latch-key ;  he  called  the  landlady — no 
answer  ;  perhaps  she  had  gone  to  bed.  He  went  down  into  the 
dirty  kitchen,  where  she  chiefly  lived.  The  woman  was  sleeping, 
with  her  head  upon  the  table  ;  she  Avas  loudly  snoring,  as  if  hvm 
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the  effects  of  drinking.  Tavner  tried  to  awaken  her — ^he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  arouse  the  dead.  He  walked  up  to  his  own 
desolate  little  chamber.  The  light  of  the  street-lamp  struggled 
in  through  the  dim,  dirty  window.  A  fiend  stood  at  Tavner's 
elbow;  he  whispered  to  him.  At  first  the  whisper  was  low, 
almost  inaudible ;  but  the  young  man  heard  it,  and  started  as  if 
stung  by  a  serpent.  "  Spare  yourself  the  humiliation  of  borrow- 
ing ;  take  the  money  from  its  dark  hiding-place ;  use  it  as  seed, 
make  it  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest,  and  you  can  to-morrow  return 
it  to  its  place — it  may  be,  with  rich  interest ;  the  old  woman 
will  thank  you.''  But  Tavner  would  not  listen.  Thou^  alone 
in  the  night  shadows,  the  red  blood  suffused  his  face  at  the 
thought  of  a  breach  of  honour.  No !  he  would  not  listen.  But 
the  tempter  came  nearer,  nearer  still— whispered  Avith  more  persua- 
sion, with  more  cruel  cunning — "  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  hours. 
You  can  return  it  all  before  daybreak — none  will  know  it!" 
And  the  fiend  triumphed ! — the  yellow  gold  came  out  in  the 
shadows,  glistening  with  brightness;  and  Tavner,  snatching 
double  the  number  of  sovereigns  he  had  meant  to  borrow, 
rushed  back  to  the  man  with  the  sidelong  glance  in  the  gaming- 
house. Again  he  played — again  he  won — lost — won — lost — won 
— shall  he  go  on  ?  It  is  gone  !  lost ! — all ! — all !  Oh,  heaven !  and 
Tavner  is  dishonoured  for  life. 

With  the  sense  of  guilt  and  dishonour  in  his  soul,  his  mad 
passion  for  Constance  could  no  longer  exist ;  it  was  swept  away 
for  ever — her  fair  face  obliterated  at  one  stroke.  In  its  place 
rose  the  despairing  image  of  his  father,  his  broken-hearted 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all  plunged  in  the  common  ruin  that 
guilt  and  infamy  bring.  With  what  pangs  of  repentance,  what 
agonising  tears  of  blood,  did  the  unhappy  man  fling  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  woman  he  had  wronged,  confessing  his  sin,  and 
beseeching  her  to  grant  him  time — only  time  to  repair  his  wrong. 
At  the  quarter's  end  he  would  repay  her,  with  such  interest  as 
should  satisfy  a  miser.  Would  she  not  spare  him  for  his  father's 
sake — the  white-haired  holy  man  ?  and  his  mother — his  poor 
stricken  mother  ?  At  first  the  woman  seemed  inexorable ;  hers 
was  a  heart  of  granite.  Finally  she  agreed,  on  conditions  of 
enormous  interest,  to  await  the  repayment  of  the  money  till 
Tavner  should  receive  his  stipend. 

Truly,  his  fall  had  sobered  the  young  man  5  it  had  done  more, 
— it  had  shaken  his  very  being  to  its  centre  ;  the  weight  of  un- 
accustomed guilt  bore  him  to  the  earth.  Never  did  the  loss  of 
honour  fall  with  so  heavy  a  load  on  the  heart  of  man.  He  would 
have  perished  at  the  Yery  stake,  to  bring  back  one  moment's 
conscious  innocence.  Yet  he  pursued  his  everyday  caUing, 
scrupulously,  exactly;  but  when  the  weary  day  was  over, he 
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sought  no  forget  fulness — where  could  ho  have  found  it  ?  He 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  the  dull  cheerless  schoolroom,  his 
head  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and  the  lonely  chambers  of 
imagery  filled  themselves  with  spectres  of  shame  and  infamy, 
hefore  which  he  saw  his  whiteheaded  parents  veil  their  faces,  in 
horror  and  dismay. 

As  sad  as  the  poor  fallen  man  sat  his  silent  companion,  who 
had  returned  to  her  old  seat  opposite  to  him,  with  the  vague 
feeling  that  she  might  now  and  then  give  him  a  word,  a  look  of 
sympathy  and  comfort,  for  she  knew  how  he  was  suffering. 
Sometimes  he  caught  her  mournful  eyes  fixed  on  his  drooping 
face,  with  anxious  inquiry.  He  started  and  crimsoned  at  that 
glance ;  surely  the  brand  of  dishonour  was  outwardly  marked 
upon  his  brow !  She  was  reading  his  secret,  his  guilty  secret, 
shared  between  God  and  him,  and  a  woman — no,  a  fiend  in 
woman's  form. 

Yet  the  poor  girl  had  not  read  his  secret ;  she  thought  only 
that  his  brain  was  growing  crazed  with  a  hopeless  passion  ;  she 
could  not  guess  that  the  sense  of  lost  honour  had  obliterated 
all  other  feelings,  by  its  burning  intensity.  The  Kepton  people 
had  done  well  when  they  talked  of  "  poor  George  Tavner  ! " 

The  day  came — the  day  awaited  with  such  agonised  expecta- 
tions—on which  Tavner  would  have  money  to  restore  that 
which  he  had  taken,  and  might  throw  off  some  little  portion 
of  his  guilty  burden.  He  had  counted  the  weeks,  and  days, 
and  hours,  till  that  day  came.  But  Mr.  St.  Ormond  could  not 
be  spoken  with  a  week  later,  when  the  tutor  would  have 
reminded  him  that  his  stipend  had  been  forgotten.  He  had  no 
courage  to  write  and  tell  his  patron  that  his  wants  were  very 
pressing ;  how  pressing  they  were,  none  might  be  told !  A 
month  passed — a  month  of  exquisite  torture.  True,  his  enemy 
had  not  reproached  him ;  her  shadow  had  not  lately  crossed 
his  path  ;  she  had  not  yet,  perhaps,  exposed  him  to  the  world  ; 
she  had  not  yet  given  him  up  to  the  fangs  of  the  law.  She 
had  done  worse,  far  worse;  she  had  struck  a  deathblow  at 
the  heart  of  the  hoary-headed  saint,  by  revealing  to  him  how 
far  his  son  had  fallen  from  virtue  and  honour ;  she  had 
insisted,  moreover,  that  the  wretched  parent  should  redeem  the 
given  pledge,  or  all  should  be  made  public — all  exposed,  for 
the  vulgar  eye  of  curiosity  and  malevolence  to  gloat  over. 

The  letter  in  George  Tavner's  shaking  hands 'held  no  reproach, 
not  one;  it  was  but  the  few  sad  words  of  the  broken  heart. 
The  woman's  demands  should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Tavner  would 
immediately  repair  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  two 
or  three  articles  Avhich  might  realise  the  sum  required  for  the 
purpose — also,  of  leading  his  wandering  sheep  back  to  the  shelter 
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of  a  pitying  home.  Mrs.  Tavner  would  come  too,  but  grief  had 
laid  her  prostrate ;  her  eldest  daughter  would  accompany  the 
sad  father,  to  support  and  comfort  him,  though  herself  heart- 
broken. They  were  coming ;  a  few  short  hours  would  bring 
them  face  to  face  with  the  dishonoured  son  and  brother — the 
one  leper-spot  on  their  white  lives !  Could  he  meet  them  ? 
Eather  would  he  bury  himself  a  thousand  fathoms  deep !  It  would 
be  too  terrible  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  two  home-angels, 
however  large  a  store  of  love  and  pity  they  brought  with  them. 
So  George  Tavner  rushed  madly  forth,  and  fled  like  the  man- 
slayer  of  old;  but  where  was  the  city  of  refuge  that  would 
open  its  gates  for  him  ? 


A  few  months  later,  a  ship  bound  for  Australia  was  weighing 
anchor.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  man  prematurely  old,  so 
bowed  his  form,  so  blanched  his  hair.  He  had  been  distracted 
with  sin  or  sorrow,  perchance  both ;  but  he  was  now  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind,  ready  to  live  on  and  suffer,  as  brave 
men  only  can,  and  only  do. 

He  had  armed  himself  to  say  farewell  to  all  dear  faces  and 
familiar  things ;  and  the  worst  pang  was  perhaps  over,  though  it 
had  burnt  traces  into  his  soul,  and  marred  his  once  fine  form. 
Involuntarily,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  the  shores 
he  was  leaving  for  ever ;  his  lips  refused  to  speak  adieu ! 
"  Alone ! — for  ever  alone  ! "  he  murmured ;  but  even  while  he  thus 
spoke,  a  gentle  hand  was  placed  on  his  arm,  a  loving  yet  timid 
eye  was  raised  to  his,  and,  though  no  wol'd  was  spoken,  it  said 
so  plainly,  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge !  The  Lord  do  so  for  me,  and  more  also,  if 
aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me !  "  that  the  fallen  man  clasped 
the  mute  speaker  to  his  bosom,  and  no  longer  felt  utterly  for- 
saken of  God  and  man. 
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With  dreaming  eyes^ 

'Neath  far-ofif  skies, 
I  watch  my  aiiy  castle  rise ; 

'Midst  tree  and  vine, 

Its  white  walls  shine  : 
I  smile  to  think  it  all  is  mine. 

In  that  sweet  land 

Some  faiiy  band 
Has  wrought,  with  swift  and  cunning  hand. 

My  castle  rare ; 

And  freed  from  care, 
I  wander  'midst  its  gardens  fair. 

There  oft  I  dwell. 

Held  by  the  spell, 
Of  dreams  that  pen  can  never  tell  : 

'Tis  there  I  see. 

With  fancy  free, 
All  that  the  earth  held  dear  to  me. 


There  hopes  once  gone, 

In  swift  return, 
Kll  my  glad  heart  with  sudden  bum ; 

Bright  sunbeams  play. 

And  chase  away 
All  shadows  from  my  endless  day. 

And  thus  when  life. 

With  sorrow  rife 
Seems  bitter  in  this  world  of  strife. 

My  spirit  flies 

To  those  fair  skies. 
Whose  radiant  summer  never  dies. 

C.  F.  M. 
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''  What's  in  a  name?"  said  the  Bard  of  Avon;  and  the  query 
has  frequently  been  repeated  since  his  time,  aiid  the  answer 
proffered  in  many  cases  is,  "  Nothing."  This  will  not,  however, 
suit  in  every  instance,  and  a  name  may  sometimes  be  of  very 
great  importance.  For  example,  the  life  or  the  death  of  a 
Magazine  may  be  determined  by  the  name  its  projectors  give  it 
at  starting;  though  there  are  cases  wherein  periodicals  with 
most  unpromising  titles  thrive,  and  attain  to  long-continued  fame; 
while  others — ^which  might  think  certain  to  succeed,  having  a 
title  apparently  "  taking" — struggle  on  for  a  short  time,  and 
becoming  defunct,  only  remain  as  memorials  of  the  past  at 
bookstalls,  and  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  to  be  hunted 
up  occasionally  by  those  interested  in  magazine  archeeology. 
Thus,  for  instance,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  an  able  author,  but 
perhaps  not  a  shrewd  business-man,  set  agoing  a  periodical 
called  RMn  Goodfellow,  In  his  first  number,  he  had  an  amusing 
article  on  the  various  names  which  he  might  have  taken  for  it— 
and  didn't !  After  all,  his  choice  was  an  unlucky  one,  and  had 
much  to  do  in  the  extinguishing  of  his  new  luminary.  A  very 
different  success  followed  the  origination  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which,  getting  afloat  in  the  early  days  of  George  the 
Third,  under  a  title  of  no  particular  point,  has  managed  to 
weather  the  storms  of  more  than  a  century. 

A  glance  over  the  list  of  Magazines  and  Eeviews  will  show 
us  many  curious  and  some  amusing  particulars.  What  can  be  more 
antagonistic  in  spirit  and  design  than  the  Anti-Tdbacco  Journal, 
teeming  with  arguments  and  illustrations  intended  to  subvert  the 
sway  of  the  nicotian  weed,  and  the  Tobacco  Trade  Beview?    For- 
tunately, the  publishing  offices  of  these  are  not  in  proximity,  or 
verbal  arguments  might  end  in  fisticufl's!     I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  the  readers  and  supporters  of  thd  Brewer's  Journal 
and  the  Licenced   Victuallers  Gazette  do  not  regard  the  British 
Temperance  Advocate  and  the  TemperaTice  Star  with  favourable 
eyes ;  nor  would  they  at  all  wish  to  promote  their  circulatioD. 
T^e  Atlantic  Monthly  is  not,  as  some  might  think,  written  ff^ 
voyage  by  magazine  contributors  who  may  happen  to  be  crossing 
that  telegraph-tunnelled   ocean;  nor  is  it  published  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  disconsolate  passengers,  who  read  from  necessity 
or  froni  choice ;  but  it  is  simply  a  magazine  of  general  litera- 
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true,  much  in  favour  with  our  American  relatives.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  suppose  that  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  is  edited  by 
the  excellent  and  valiant  spouse  of  Punch  the  historic  (possibly, 
as  unnatural  an  aunt  as  a  mother,  if  the  traditional  storj'  is 
correct);  no!  this  periodical  is  one  intended  for  juveniles,  edited 
by  one  who  understands  the  rare  art  of  pleasing,  while  ofifering 
instruction. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  London  Magazines  have  taken 
names  from  localities  which  are  well  known  to  residents,  or  even 
to  strangers,  though  in  some  instances  the  connection  between 
the  place  and  magazine  is  not  clearly  traceable.  Deepest  in 
city  haunts  plunges  the  Comhill,  not  far  remote  from  a  very 
different  periodical  in  price  and  get-up,  which  latter,  to  verify  its 
name,  ought  to  be  out-and-out  cockneyish.  If  the  publishers  of 
St.  PauVs  lived  in  a  glass  house,  the  producers  of  the  Broadway 
could  hurl  stones  at  them  with  success,  were  they  dexterous 
flingers.  We  have  not  to  move  very  far  ere  we  stop  at  Tmiple 
Bar,  and  ask  ourselves,  which  will  collapse  first — ^the  venerable 
arch,  or  the  printed  pages  bearing  its  name  ?  We  cannot  get  to 
Charing  Cross  without  stopping  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  has  given  a 
name  to  a  musical  magazine ;  and  as  we  still  proceed  westward, 
two  more  of  the  latter  class  greet  us,  hailing  from  Bond  Street 
and  Hanover  Square.  We  reach  St.  James's,  and  again  we  have 
a  magazine  of  prose  and  poetry,  which  is  not  published  in  the 
region  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  A  West-End  magazine, 
more  pretentious  stiU  in  its  title,  had  recently  a  brief  existence ; 
and  we  pull  up  at  last  at  Belgrama,  and  put  the  query  to  our- 
selves— '*  Does  the  magazine  which  bears  the  name  of  the  spot 
where  dwell  for  five  months  in  the  year  the  ^Hte  of  our  country, 
fairly  represent  what  they  are,  and  what  they  admire  ? " 

Of  recent  date  is  an  extensively-sold  if  not  individually 
numerous  class  of  Magazines,  which  advocate  the  interests  of 
certain  trades.  The  Baker's  Record  is  no  doubt  interesting  to  our 
friends  of  the  oven  and  barrow,  and  the  Tailor  to  the  men  of 
shears;  as  also  should  be  the  CvMer's  Monthly,  which  gives  the 
fashions  in  figures,  and  hints  about  cutting!  The  shoemaker, 
with  an  attempt  at  humour,  calls  his  periodical  St,  Crispin ;  and 
if  he  worshipped  his  patron  saint  every  time  he  bends  the  knee 
to  a  customer, he  might  be  a  model  for  certain  modem  religionists 
of  an  ultra  type.  Our  illused  and  yet  invaluable  friend  who  does 
our  letter  business  rejoices  in  the  Postman,  which,  though  mascu- 
line in  its  gender,  does  not,  we  may  hope,  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  postwoman,  still  an  institution  in  certain  districts.  We  must 
not  forget  the  ubiquitous  grocer — he  has  his  periodical  too.  Kill- 
ing two  birds  with  one  stone,  the  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Rmiew 
aims  at  and  secures  both  the  grocer  and  the  tallowchandler. 
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Need  we  wonder  that  printers  and  publishers  fehould  have 
several  periodicals,  more  or  less  devoted  to  their  interests — ^some 
with  a  large  circulation  and  general  aims,  others  restricting  them- 
selves to  a  particular  department  ? 

The  London  Mirror,  moreover,  has  not  a  special  import  to  the 
vendors  of  looking-glasses,  but  is — ^what  its  name  does  not 
suggest — ^the  organ  of  London  charities.  The  Anti-Teapot 
Beview  announces  itself  as  a  '' protest  against  Shams  and 
Unrealities;"  and  there  are  so  many  needing  to  be  protested 
against,  that  one  might  regret  that  its  appearance  is  quarterly, 
and  not  monthly.  Why  the  teapot,  which  is  harmless  and  real 
enough  in  itself,  should  be  selected  as  the  object  of  attack  it  is 
hard  to  say ;  scandal  is  brewed  over  the  teatable,  but  in  plenty 
of  other  places,  and  of  as  bad  a  cast.  Under  the  Crown  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  magazine,  which  was  only  a 
fifth  of  the  crown  in  value,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  that  it  had 
special  protection  from  Eoyalty.  By  an  odd  transmutation,  the 
magazine  Nowadays  was  once  the  Kettledrum  \  and  still  it  drums 
for  woman's  rights,  less  successful  perhaps  than  the  "drum 
ecclesiastic."  We  are  told  that  the  National  Beview  is  intended 
to  report "  politics,  literature,  art  in  Ireland,"  and  is  therefore 
only  "  national "  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  this  country,  too,  we 
generally  find  literature,  art,  and  politics  report  progress  from 
time  to  time,  without  needing  to  be  looked  after  and  reported  in 
such  an  amalgamation  as  is  here  represented. 

There  are  editors  and  publishers  who  think  it  advantageous 
to  call  Magazines  after  their  own  names,  as  others  do  their  lands 
and  houses.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  long-remembered  Blackwood, 
Fraser,  Colhurn  (now  New  Monthly),  and  Chambers's  Journal — 
this  marking  the  rise  of  an  epoch  in  our  periodical  literature — 
we  have  of  more  recent  appearance  Macmillan's,  and  TinsUys, 
and  several  others,  which,  treating  of  matters  of  special  interest 
in  sport,  science,  or  art,  have  taken  names  from  those  who 
occupy  in  that  particular  branch.  Thus,  there  is  Curtis'^ 
Botanical  Magazine,  Hunt's  Yachting  Magazine,  Baily's  Maga- 
zine of  Sports,  Newman's  Entomologist,  Distin's  Brass  Band 
Jo^trnal,  ChappelPs  Musical  Magazine.  Do  not  suppose  that  the 
Minister's  Gazette  of  Fashion  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clerical  profession;  it  is  published,  by  the  firm  whose  name  it 
bears,  for  the  use  of  tailors.  There  are  animals  that  have 
furnished  names  to  certain  periodicals.  The  Hawk  files  in  the 
Vale  of  Avon;  the  Hornet  has  (or  had)  its  nest  in  the  suburb  of 
Wood  Green;  on  public  events  the  Owl  utters  sharp  yet  in- 
frequent criticisms ;  at  Liverpool  the  Porcupine  is  prickly  and 
piquant,  while  the  mysterious  Sphinx  solves  (or  gives)  enigmas 
at  Manchester.  Lastly,  the  Ibis  stalks  forth  to  relate  the  scientifie 
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nows  uLout  birds  to  those  interested  in  that  branch  of  natural 
science. 

But  ^Ybat  curiosities  in  the  way  of  titles  are  sent  us  from  the 
Principality  of  Wales  I  Aias  for  the  children  that  have  to  spell 
and  parse  such  words ! — they  seem  to  need  chopping-up  before 
they  can  possibly  be  swallowed.  We  believe  Beddyddiwr  is  not 
particulajly  expressive  to  English  ears;  we  find  it  to  be  the 
"  Literary  and  Philosophical  Magazine  of  the  Welsh  Baptists." 
Another  tough  name  is  Cyfaill  Eglwysig,  which,  as  it  is  stated, 
addresses  itself  to  juveniles  in  and  about  Carmarth.en« 
Unmusical  in  the  extreme  in  its  title  is  Dysgedydd,  a  Congre- 
gational magazine ;  yet  its  contents  may  be  really  interesting. 
But  when  we  look  for  easier  names,  and  come  to  the  magazine 
Tyvrysydd,  we  can  go  no  further;  we  must  pause,  to  take  breath, 
and  a  glass  of  water ! 


vm. 


Steal  not  so  sadly  in  my  listening  ear, 
And,  by  mine  ear,  unto  my  pensive  heart, 
0  sounds  divine ! — for  I  must  bear  my  part 
Stoutly  and  bravely  while  the  world  is  near. 
Laugh,  and  seem  glad ;  but  all  my  strength  and  art 
Thy  voice  overthrows,  and  bids  the  mask  depart ; 
Chases  the  smile,  and  makes  th'  unwilling  tear. 
From  eyes  that  would  be  dry,  incessant  start. 
Come  when  the  night-dews  fall,  0  gentle  spirit — 
Come  when  eve's  shadows  hide  me  'neath  their  wing ; 
Beloved,  come !   and,  coming,  with  thee  bring 
Thy  saddest  strains, — songs  that  thou  dost  inherit 
From  love  and  pity ;  let  those  songs  arise 
When  angels  watch  my  tears, — ^not  worldly  eyes. 

F. 
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THE  LAMBTON  SCEEEK 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  memory,  that  disa«gree- 
able  things  fade  from  it  sooner  than  pleasant  ones  do;  if 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  it  may  be  but  the  proverbial 
''  exception  that  proves  the  rule."  Certainly,  the  disagreeable 
impression  made  on  my  mind  last  May,  by  my  visit  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  is  as  vividly  fixed  there  still,  as  is  the  pleasure  I 
derived  but  yesterday  from  an  inspection  of  a  novel  and  very 
beautiful  screen,  just  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Durham,  by  Mr. 
Eacjon  Watson,  of  201,  Piccadilly. 

The  utility  of  the  folding-screen,  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  in 
every  mansion  with  pretensions  to  the  term  "  spacious,"  is  an 
admitted  fact ;  its  capability  of  being  ornamental,  as  well  as 
useful,  has  also  been  proved  by  many  an  ingenious  hand  among 
"  the  stately  homes  of  England/' 

My  own  memory  recalls  an  ancient-fashioned  one  of  crimson 
damask — now  stored  away  among  a  well-known  artist's  ward- 
robe— which  set  off,  with  picturesque  relief,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  dinner-table,  the  silver  hairs  of  the  dear  old  Squire. 
Another  screen,  lately  shown  me  by  a  noble  lady,  was  decorated 
with  engravings  cut  from  illustrated  books  and  papers.  This 
screen  was  destined  for. the  convalescent  ward  of  a  hospital. 
How  beneficent  a  destiny  ! — ^at  once  guarding  the  patient  from 
injurious  draughts,  beguiling  the  tedium  of  weakness,  and  ex- 
pediting return  to  health,  by  the  presentation  of  varied  images 
and  cheerful  ideas  1  What  mattered  it,  for  this  purpose,  if  a  few 
grotesque  incongruities  glared  out  among  such  a  medley  of  sizes 
and  subjects  ? — if,  for  instance,  in  one  place  a  bird's  nest  over- 
whelmed a  castle,  a  bunch  of  snowdrops  dwarfed  a  forest  of  oaks, 
or  a  butterfly  threw  an  elephant  into  the  shade  ?  Each  scrap,  in 
turn,  amused  the  eye  that  rested  on  it,  and,  thus  amusing,  sup- 
plied diversion  to  the  mind. 

Among  the  higher  works  of  art  stands  the  Lambton  Screen, 
reflecting  honour  at  once  on  the  taste  of  both  owner  and  painter. 
Here  are  presented  to  the  eye  some  score  of  exquisite  scenes,  in 
water-colours,  taken  from  the  beautiful  park-grounds,  amid  which, 
at  different  times  for  five  years,  the  patient  artist  has  at  once 
toiled  and  revelled ;  each  scene  possesses  a  distinct  character  of 
its  own,  true  to  nature,  and  charmingly  suggestive  of  sunshine 
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hours.  One — called  **  Tlie  Terrace  *' — overlooks  the  tidal  river, 
along  which  a  little  pleasure-boat  is  passing.  Fancy's  ear  can 
almost  catch  the  music  on  board  which  has  wakened  the  hill* 
echoes,  and  attracted  a  young  girl  to  the  edge  of  the  Terrace 
parapet,  where  she  is  leaning  forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening, 
and  waving  a  handkerchief  to  the  party  below.  The  sun,  lifting 
up  the  soft  grey  mist  from  the  water,  has  a  most  pictorial  effect. 
Ton  can  almost  breathe  the  freshness  of  morning  as  you  look, 
and  imagination  draws  in  a  draught  of  romance  from  the  ha^y 
illusion  before  you ;  while,  on  the  high  foreground,  the  ivy  over- 
growing the  castellated  turrets  catches  marvellous  sparkles  of 
light.  Another  shows  "  The  Garden  Walk,"  with  a  profusion  of 
cultivated  flowers,  exquisitely  drawn  and  coloured ;  a  vista,  in 
admirable  perspective,  discloses  the  fruit-garden,  Avith  its  wall 
covered  with  tempting-looking  peaches  and  apricots.  The  next 
picture  gives  "  The  Waterfall,''  its  mossy  banks  halftalight  with 
sungleams,  half  in  shadow  cast  by  the  spruce-fir  and  other 
trees.  Here  are  the  most  minute  wild  blossoms  and  tiniest 
vegetation,  given  with  a  care  which  shows  the  lover  no  less  than 
the  painter  of  nature ;  indeed,  the  hearty  feeling  for  nature  ex- 
hibited in  each  little  picture  is  delightful.  The  sandy  gravel,  the 
delicate  cow-parsley,  the  fronds  of  the  tazza-fern,  a  butterfly 
winging  its  way  to  the  rich  nectaries  among  the  rhododendrons, 
are  all  depicted  with  the  most  careful  fidelity ;  nothing  is  slurred 
over,  and  yet,  with  all  this  exactitude,  Mr.  Watson  never  once 
loses  that  Ireadth  of  effect  which  is  one  of  the  grand  essentials 
of  a  picture. 

Another  shows  "  The  Victoria  Bridge,"  throwing  perfect  reflec- 
tion on  the  quiet  water;  the  banks  overhung  with  birch  and 
willow  trees,  which  bend  towards  the  river.  Some  sheep  are 
browsing  on  a  sunny  part  of  the  slope ;  and  in  the  far  distance 
rises  a  Grecian  temple,  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham.     A  dreamy  atmosphere  of  poetry  pervades  the  whole. 

Your  eye  next  rests  on  a  green  pathway  in  the  wood,  across 
which  a  rabbit  is  scudding  ;  it  is  a  charming  little  bit  of  nature. 
You  look  on  a  sort  of  fernery  jungle,  full  of  foxgloves,  briers, 
musk-mallow,  long  stems  of  grass,  pink  lychins,  and  blue  cam- 
panula, among  giant  ferns,  all  more  or  less  "  sunlight-sprinkled," 
and  all  painted  with  the  artist's  usual  feeling ;  not  executed,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  by  a  series  of  slight-coloured  splashes,  or 
spasmodic  dots,  without  the  slightest  reterence  to  the  form  and 
variety  of  nature.  The  solid  brilliancy  of  all  these  little  pictures 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  oil-colours.  Figures  are  introduced 
with  good  effect  in  most  of  the  landscapes,  and  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  are  no  less  carefully  marked — in  the  young 
bright  green,  the  shadows,  and  sparkling  light  of  soirie,  the  rich 
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foliage  and  warm  reflexions  of  others.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  choicer  possession,  gift,  or  heirloom  to  the  inheritor  or 
purchaser  of  some  fine  estate  in  an  English  shire,  and  among 
Scotch  or  Welsh  hills  or  Irish  lakes,  than  such  a  portable  gallery 
of  lovely  home-scenes  as  this  T^ambton  Screen  exhibitg, 

"  4-  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever !" 


%  €\m\t  for  tje  Mm  Cime. 

DEDICATED  TO  ELIHU  BURRITT,  BY  FANNY  AXKIN-KORTRIGHT. 


Your  fatherland  !  is  it  the  river's  free  tide  ? 

Or  the  hills  with  the  clustering  grapes  on  their  side  ? 

Is  it  earth  ?  is  it  rock  ?  is  it  mountain  ?  or  plain  ? 

Do  ye  love  only  that,  that  cannot  love  again  ? 

Your  country  !  oh,  count  ye  as  nought  its  best  part  ? 

Prize  ye  only  the  soil,  and  forget  ye  the  heart  ? 

Shall  the  tread  of  the  foeman  be  spurned  from  your  plain, 

While  ye  send  forth  your  sons  to  be  trampled  and  slain  ? 

Shall  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse  tramp  over  the  breast 

Of  the  manhood  yeVe  reared  'neath  your  hills'  proudest  crest? 

0  Honour !  0  Liberty !  red  is  the  shame 

Of  the  sins  men  have  sinned  'neath  the  shield  of  your  name  I 

For  a  word,  for  a  breath,  shall  your  lifeblood  be  spilt. 

Like  red  wine  on  the  earth,  while  ye  see  not  your  guilt  ? 

Know  ye  not  that  the  world  hath  no  longer  its  youth — 

That  its  arms  should  be  reason,  and  justice,  and  truth  ? 

That  science  and  art  should  their  rivalry  spread — 

Not  the  strength  of  the  arm,  but  the  strength  of  the  head  ? 

Shall  the  scholar's  book  close  ?    Shall  the  artist  divine 

Drop  his  pencil,  and  snatch  in  its  place  the  carbine  ? 

Must  the  song  of  the  poet  be  hushed  ?    In  its  stead 

Shall  we  list  to  the  wail  of  the  dying  and  dead  ? 

Shall  the  sail  of  the  merchant  be  furled  on  the  sea  ? 

Shall  the  dance  of  the  peasant  be  stopped  on  the  lea  ? 

Shall  the  chariot  of  progress  be  rolled  back  apace  ? 

Shall  the  labour  of  cycles  be  lost  to  your  race  ? 

Shall  your  yellow  fields  spread  forth  their  harvest  in  vain; 

Or  must  woman's  arms  gather  the  fruit  of  the  plain  ? 
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Shall  your  mothers  sit  childless  ? — ^your  maidens  rain  tears 

For  the  lost  hope  and  love  that  should  garland  their  years  ? 

Away  with  the  warfare  that  counts  land  and  water. 

But  gives  up  the  best  and  the  bravest  to  slaughter ! 

0  Ehineland !  0  Ehineland !  so  fair  in  your  worth ! 

0  Gallia !  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth ! 

Oh  !  dowered  with  beauty,  too  fatally  bright, 

Must  we  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  your  glory  and  might  ? 

Your  country,  0  Teuton,  or  Frank !  'tis  the  men 

That  ye  send  forth  remorseless  again  and  again, 

To  be  food  for  the  cannon  and  prey  for  the  crow — 

Your  country,  ye  yield  up  its  crown  to  the  foe. 

Gallia  conquers  Allemagne  when  she  slays  her  best  son, 

Allemagne  conquers  the  Gaul  when  like  slaughter  is  done. 

0  Honour !  0  Liberty !  red  is  the  shame 

Of  the  sins  men  have  sinned  'neath  the  shield  of  you^  name  ! 


%\t  i|ilo)SO|^|T  of  Max, 


Much  has  been  said  of  "  the  philosophy  of  war ;"  but  if  wd 
apprehend  rightly  the  meaning  of  philosophy  to  be  the  science  of 
right  reason,  there  cannot  be  the  most  distant  connection  between 
the  two  subjects.  Be  it  understood  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has 
not  the  least  intention  to  throw  disparagement  on  the  righteous 
battles  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  fought  by  true  men, 
standing  on  their  own  soil,  and  thereon  defending  most  sacred 
and  precious  homes  and  altars.  For  ever  holy  be  the  memories  of 
these  1 — ^may  they  never  be  mingled  in  our  thoughts  with  the 
vulgar  warfare  of  aggressive  ambition,  or  the  yet  baser  warfare  of 
revenge !  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  are  we  far  wrong  to  judge 
nations  as  we  are  accustomed  to  judge  individuals  ? 

If  two  men  quarrel  about  a  serious  matter,  or  a  trifle— ^about  a 
beloved  woman's  reputation,  or  an  accidental  elbow-thrust  in  the 
street-^and  settle  their  diiferences  by  the  now  almost  obsolete 
duel,  the  opinion  of  society  condemns  them  both.  The  law,  if  it 
can  stretch  its  arm  far  enough,  punishes  the  conqueror  in  the 
combat, at  least  if  he  has  slain  his  enemy;  and  his  deed  is  called 
murder,  as  much  as  if  he  had  perpetrated  it  for  sordid  gain. 
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His  guilt  is  great — doubtless,  very  great ;  yet,  after  all,  he  has 
only  ruined  a  few  individuals,  himself,  his  foe,  and  their  respec- 
tive families  ;  perhaps  a  pitiful  wreck  is  made  of  the  happiness 
of  some  score  of  people.  His  injury  to  society  is  that  of  giving 
a  bad  example,  but  one  which,  happily,  scarcely  any  will  be^so 
foolish  as  to  follow. 

Humanity  at  large  condemns  the  petty  warfare  in  unsparing 
terms,  and  the  petty  origin  and  the  petty  result  are  alike,  and 
justly,  held  up  to  deserved  contempt,  while  those  who  suffer 
from  their  friends'  false  interpretation  of  honour  become,  very 
properly,  objects  of  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

What  strange  perversion  of  the  judgment,  what  obliquity  of 
moral  sight,  must  prevail  among  us,  when  we  condemn  the  sense- 
less duel,  whose  attendant  miseries  are  restricted  to  a  small 
circle ;  and  look  on  and  applaud,  while  whole  armies — nay,  whole 
nations — are  turned  loose  on  one  another  on  any  pretext,  great  or 
small,  and  m^n,  made  in  God's  likeness,  made  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  fight  like  so  many  panthers — fight  till  a  sea  of 
blood  flows  around  them,  and  the  image  of  humanity  is  effaced, 
the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  gone — all  merged  in  the  mere 
raging  animal ! 

No  one  can  calculate,  when  he  has  ever  so  carefully  numbered 
the  slain  in  battle,  or  reckoned  those  who  sui-vive  in  un- 
speakable physical  torture — when  he  has  statistically  proved  the 
pecuniary  losses,  the  arrest  of  commerce  and  of  art — no  one  can 
reckon,  but  Him  who  made  us,  the  thousands  of  broken  hearts 
attendant  on  a  great  victory,  as  on  a  great  defeat ! 

It  sounds  grandly,  no  doubt,  to  talk  of  "  brilliant  victories," 
"triumphant  successes,"  "total  defeat  of  the  enemy,"  &c. — ^it 
sounds  grandly,  indeed !    But  have  men,  bom  of  woman,  the 
heart  to  glory  in  such  triumphs,  costing  their  own  hearths  and 
homes  as  much  misery  as  they  have  inflicted  on  those  of  their 
foes  ?    Well  is  this  exemplified  by  the  one  illustration.    How 
often  do  the  victors  tramp  to  their  crowning  success,  over  the 
still  breathing  bodies,  the  still  conscious  brains,  of  their  own 
companions  in  arms !    On — on  they  tramp,  the  brave  man's  foot, 
his  horse's  hoof,  on  the  breast  of  him  who  an  hour  or  two  before 
shared  his  bread  and  his  converse !    In  a  late  battle — "  a  glorious 
victory  " — the  dead  stood,  aye,  stood  in  their  ranks,  like  sheaves 
of  corn  !    The  victor  must  have  felt  a  pang  when  he  gazed  on 
the  scene  of  his  glorious  successes  !    We  must  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  humanity,  that  some  colouring  has  been  given  to 
the   frightful  pictures  drawn   of  the   atrocities   committed  by 
certain  individuals,  in  the  name  of  a  great  nation ;  but  we  con- 
tend that  that  great  nation's  honour  should  not  be  compromised, 
by  giving  to  miscreants  the  opportuuity  of  so  grossly  sinning> 
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under  the  shelter  of  their  commanders'  names.  Surely  the  world 
is  too  old  for  this  wholesale  carnage !  Surely  we  have  advanced 
far  enough  to  renounce  murder  and  robbery,  which  only  bear 
finer  names  because  they  are  on  a  large  scale  !  Why,  we  ask,  is 
the  individual  robber  to  be  transported,  the  individual  murderer 
to  die  on  the  gallows,  while  gigantic  robberies,  holocausts  of 
murders,  are  to  be  counted  glorious !  Why  is  the  revengeful 
villain  who  plunges  his  dagger  in  one  who  has  given  him  some 
real  or  supposed  injury — why  is  he  amenable  to  punishment, 
while  thousands,  in  a  larger  quarrel,  are  put  to  fire  and  sword 
for  vengeance'  sake,  with  impunity  to  the  slayers,  perhaps 
applause  for  the  deed ! 

Do  we  serve  Wodin,  or  do  we  serve  Christ  ?  If  Wodin,  the 
more  we  slay,  the  more  blood  we  shed,  the  more  worthy  we  are 
of  our  creed ;  but  if  we  perseveringly  call  ourselves  by  the  name 
of  the  meek  God-Man,  we  are  heaping  dishonour  at  once  on  our 
profession  and  on  our  sincerity^  by  glorifying  war. 

Let  us  believe  palpable  facts,  then  :  that  glorious  victories, 
unless  gained  in  defence  of  our  own  hearths,  in  repelling  an 
invader,  mean  death,  misery,  and  starvation  ;  mean  sin  and  dis- 
honour, and  the  degradation  of  man's  noblest  attributes — justice, 
compassion,  and  generosity.  F. 
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If  the  beloved  hearts  of  happier  years. 
Have  fallen  from  me  like  a  blighted  crown — 
If  I  have  seen  life's  earliest  stars  go  down. 
Dimmed,  ere  their  setting,  by  a  sea  of  tears ; 
If  I  have  felt  warm  hands,  that  clasped  mine  own. 
Drop  coldly  from  me,  and  love's  passionate  fire 
Amid  earth's  chilling  rains  and  snows  expire, 
And  friendship  die — I  standing  all  alone ! 
What  marvel  if  new  loves,  new  friends  decay — 
New  flowers  droop  down — new  stars  in  haste  go  out ! 
New  fond  beliefs  all  perish  in  a  doubt, 
And  earth  grow  more  an  exile  every  day ! 
I  have  seen  die  all  that  my  heart  did  cherish, 
And  I  can  live,  if  all  life's  fresh  flowers  perish. 

Kensington.  Corilla. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly,    September,  1870.    Boston,  U.S. :  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co. 

This  periodical  vies  with  any  English  magazine,  and  in  its 
more  serious  articles  greatly  surpasses  the  generality  of  its  rivals 
on  either  side  of  the  water. 

Among  the  papers  of  special  note,  we  should  mention  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  lately  published  "Notebooks  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  given  to  the  world  by  his  widow,  whose 
literary  tastes  seem  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  her  husband's 
surpassing  genius. 

A  sort  of  critical  memoir  of  Charles  Fechter  is  a  charming 
notice  of  the  greatest  actor  of  our  times. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  a  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled 
"  In  the  Churchyard  at  Fredericksburg,"  by  F,  W.  Loring. 

PtUnam's  Monthly  Mayazine,    September,  1870.     New  York: 
Putnam  &  Sons.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Son. 

Contains  a  fair  amount  of  well- written  articles.  The  fiction  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  more  solid  papers.  One,  on  the  "  Bronte's 
Home,"  is  full  of  interest* 

The  literary  criticisms  ate  excellent.  The  article  entitled 
"  New  York  Society  in  the  Old  Times  "  is  written  by  one  who 
is  either  morbid,  or-^— -  shall  we  venture  to  say  snobbish  ? 
Surely  we  can  admire  and  appreciate  dead  days  without  ma- 
ligning living  people  ! 

The  Oalaxy.    September,  1870.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York* 

Full  of  rather  unequal  matter,  this  magazine  contains  some 
excellent  writing,  which  we  could  wish  in  a  better  setting.  The 
opening  tale, "  iStdy  Judith,"  by  Mr.  Justin  MacCarthy,  promises 
as  much  interest  as  the  previous  novels  by  the  same  clevet 
author  gave :  it  appears  simultaneously  in  Tinsley*s  Magazine. 

The  Youth's  Playhour  is  a  juvenile  magazine  displaying  a  great 
deal  of  ability ;  some  excellent  articles  appeared  in  the  July  and 
August  numbers,  and  they  contain  some  specially  interesting 
papers,  on  optics  and  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Pitt. 
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OR,  HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 
By  F.  Aikin-Koetright. 


Oh,  Time!  Time!  slayer  and  yet  comforter  of  heaxts!  I'tine  own 

pulse  is  cold  with  the  rime  of  age,  thou  hast  no  pity  for  man; 

yet  thine  icy  hand  it  is  that  at  last  soothes  the  throb  of  pain, 

till  colder  death  stills  the  last  pang. 

♦    .  •  «  «  *  * 

One  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Margaret  sits,  alone,  waiting 
and  watching  for  her  brother ;  it  is  the  first  time  for  very  long 
that  she  has  so  watched.  What  can  detain  him  ^-^Hsiome  fright- 
ful accident,  surely!  Again  and  again  she  rises, 3he; must  go  forth 
to  seek  him, — ^but  where  ?  Shall  she  search  for  him  in  his  old 
haunts  ?  No,  she  cannot  so  far  wrong  him. 

The  last  sound  of  Herman's  flute  has  died  away  upstairs — 
lately  he  has  "discoursed  most  eloquent  music  thereon, — ^the  last 
star  has  gone  down  in  the  dark  heavens,  the  lamp  bums  low. 
There  is  no  squalid  misery  around  her  now ;  she  sits  in  a  neatly- 
furnished  room,  with  snowy  curtains,  a  little  mirror;  vases  of 
flowers  and  well-bound  books  are  scattered  around.  She  is 
better  and  more  carefully  dressed,  but  a  vague  presentiment  of 
coming  misery  fills  her  heart,  and  shades  her  expressive  face. 
Margaret  got  up  and  paced  the  room;  she  looked  out  upon  the 
starless  sky,  leant  her  face  against  the  window,  and  strained  her 
ear  for  every  sound,  but  there  came  no  echo  of  Alfred  Grey's 

II 
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footsteps.  Two  o'clock  sounded — ^her  heart  sank  within  her. 
Oh,  God  I  has  he  fallen  back  into  the  old  accursed  sin  ? — ^has 
he  been  lured  away  by  his  old  dangerous  companions?  And 
as  she  thought  thus,  the  cry  rose  to  her  lips,  "  Let  this  cup 
pass  from  me!" — how  hard  was  it  to  add,  "Father,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt!"  Had  she  struggled  through  and  out  of  the 
burning  furnace  of  affliction,  only  to  be  snatched  back  again  by 
the  fierce  flames  ?  No  !  no !  it  could  not  be;  some  frightful  evU 
had  befallen  her  brother ;  but  for  the  other  terrible  surmises — 
no !  no ! 

Again  through  the  black  night  sounded  the  solemn  hour— one — 
then  two — then  three. 

Margaret  still  paced  the  room,  with  a  faint  step,  though  a  beating 
heart.  Old  horrible  memories  returned,  they  would  come  back 
like  mocking  fiends.  Once  more  the  strained  ear  heard  the  iron 
tongue — one,  two,  three,  four !  Oh,  reader!  hast  thou  ever  known 
such  a  vigil  ?  Sister,  hast  thou  so  watched  for  thy  brother  ? — 
mother,  for  thy  son  ? — ^wife,  for  thy  husband  ?  You  can  pity 
Margaret  Grey.  At  last  exhausted  nature  triumphed  over 
misery,  and  she  fell  into  a  deep  dreamless  sleep. 

She  woke  in  the  morning,  cold  and  numb — ^bewildered  too. 
Certain  things  had  changed  their  position  in  the  room,  which 
showed  that  someone  had  been  there ;  a  chair  was  drawn 
towards  the  table,  a  letter  lay  upon  it,  and  some  money.  Slowly 
Margaret  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead  ;  she  had  a  vague 
feeling  of  pain,  and  wondered  why  was  that  heartache.  Then 
rushed  back  the  tide  of  wretched  recollection ;  she  saw,  and 
snatched  the  letter  : — 

"  Dearest  Maggie  ! — How  can  I  dare  to  call  you  so,  my  poor 
darling!  Oh,  Maggie!  Hooked  upon  you  sleeping,  but  I  dared  not 
meet  your  waking  eye  again,  I  have — how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — 
I  have  broken  my  solemn  pledge,  and  with  it  the  last  link  that 
bound  me  to  honourable  men.  It  is  all  over,  Maggie;  I  have  sunk 
lower  than  ever !  I  am  a  miserable  wretch,  but  I  will  not  drag  you 
down  with  me  again.  Forget,  and  to  make  your  happiness  inde- 
pendently of  your  wretched  brother. 

"  I  know  you  wiU  pity  and  mourn  for  me  long,  my  poor 
Maggie ;  but  in  time  you  will  be  consoled.  I  am  not  leaving  you 
to  want  and  misery.  I  know  you  have  won  the  affections  of  an 
honourable  man;  with  him  you  will  find  a  haven  of  rest  and 
comfort.  May  God  give  you  this  blessing,  poor  girl,  to  reward 
your  life  of  sacrifice !  Give  the  enclosed  letter  to  Fulton,  and 
tell  him — no,  teU  him  nothing  beyond  the  few  words  which  I 
have  written  to  commend  you  to  his  care. 

"  Before  you  awake  to  read  this,  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  embaik 
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for  New  York.  Think  of  me  as  dead,  Maggie.  Grod  bless  you, 
dearest  one!  The  money  accompanying  this  was  honestly  won, 
by  honest  labour.  I  promise  nothing,  but  I  will  try  not  to  dis- 
grace you  further.  Once  more,  God  bless  you !  Maggie,  I  do 
love  you,  though  my  life  belies  that  love. 

"YouB  Bbotheb." 

"  Gone  !  gone  V  cried  Margaret,  wildly.  "  Gone !  Oh,  Alfred ! 
Alfred  !  come  back  to  me,  I  cannot  live  for  ever  alone  ! — Mother  ! 
mother !  I  will  not  forsake  him ;  I  will  follow  him,  even  unto 
death !" 

The  burst  of  wild  anguish  was  soon  spent,  and  Margaret  arose, 
with  calm  determined  energy,  to  meet  the  great  emergency. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Herman,  who  was  still  weak, 
awoke  from  sleep ;  he  was  lying  on  a  couch,  and  had  neglected, 
in  lying  down,  to  fulfil  Margaret's  injunctions,  of  "  covering  him- 
self well,"  &c. ;  but  some  friendly  hand  had  thrown  a  cloak  around 
him — someone  had  flung  a  light  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and 
had  closed  his  window ;  who  but  Margaret  would  have  cared 
enough  for  him  to  do  all  that  ?  His  room  had  been  neatly 
arranged  while  he  slept,  even  fresh  flowers  had  been  put  in  the 
vases,  and  he,  too,  had  a  letter : — 

"  Deab  Herman, — Forgive  me  for  leaving  you,  perhaps  for 
ever,  without  a  spoken  word  of  farewell.  My  poor  brother  has 
again  fallen  into  error,  and  has  fled  ;  in  God's  strength  I  follow 
him.  My  own  heart,  as  well  as  my  solemn  promise  to  my  dead 
mother,  compels  me  to  go  whither  he  goes  ;  who  knows  but  that 
I  may  win  him  back  again  1 

"  Don't  think  harshly  of  him,  Herman ;  we  cannot  reckon  his 
temptations.  Christ  pitied  sinners ;  He  did  not  forsake  them, 
how  dare  we  ?  Oh,  Herman  !  pray  for  me,  pray  for  us,  pity  us  I 
The  wind  is  stormy,  but  it  is  sent  from  God ;  He  will  surely  give 
shelter  from  the  storm,  sooner  or  later. 

"  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  persevere  in  your  noble  art ;  one 
drop  of  sweetness  will  mingle  with  my  bitter  cup,  if  your  name 
comes  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  coupled  with  honour  and  glory. 
God  bless  you,  Herman  !  be  happy ;  but  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
that  fair  face  (you  know  whose  I  mean) — that  fair  face  is  not  one 
for  which  the  career  of  a  man  of  genius  should  be  marred. 

"Yours  ever, 

"Margaret  Grey." 

Long  ere  concluding  the  letter,  Herman  had  rushed  down  to 
explore  the  empty  nest  whence  the  pleasant  bird  had  flown. 
Empty  indeed  it  was  :  a  broker  had  been  called  in  tliat  niorninj, 
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and  had  cleared  away  everything ;  but  on  the  floor  lay  a  withered 
flower  or  two,  and  a  torn  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written ; 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary  !*' 

Poor  Margaret,  rain  enough  has  fallen  into  thy  life !  Oh, 
Margaret,  thy  days  have  been  dark  and  dreary ! 

Herman  remembered  how  he  had  had  a  dream,  while  sleeping 
that  day,  of  someone  who  had  stolen  to  his  side,  and  had  left  a 
kiss  and  a  tear  upon  his  forehead ;  and  he  repeated,  "  Oh,  Mar- 
garet! Margaret!" 

Human  hearts  are  inexplicable,  even  noble  ones.  It  was  not 
till  Margaret  Grey  was  lost  to  him,  that  Herman  knew  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  affection  for  her — ^not  till  then  that  he 
weighed  the  difference  between  May  and  her. 

In  the  one  he  recognised  a  woman  whose  love  would  have 
enervated  and  debased  his  genius ;  in  the  other  a  being  whose 
unselfish  devotion  would  have  urged  him  up  "  the  steep  ascent 
of  fame/'  and  whose  untiring  energy  would  never  rest  contented 
until  she  saw  him  there. 

He  learnt  that,  though  May  had  caused  the  sorrow  of  many 
years,  Margaret  would  be  his  lifelong  regret :  in  the  one  love 
his  existence  had  been  nearly  quenched,  in  the  other  there  was 
still  an  incentive  left  to  struggle  onward  and  upward. 

But  the  thought  was  bitter  that  Margaret's  love  was  never  to 
be  his,  that  it  had  long  been  given  to  another ;  and  that  other, 
who  was  he  ?  She  had  said,  "  a  great  man ;"  but  in  her  eyes 
every  good  unselfish  [heart  was  great,  everyone  whom  God  had 
gifted  differently  to  His  other  creatures ;  how  should  he  know 
him  ? — and  of  what  avail  if  he  did  know  him  ?  Ought  he  not  to 
blush  for  the  jealous  pang  that,  despite  himself,  shot  through  his 
heart  when  he  thought  of  his  shadowy  rival  ?  Was  he  worthy 
of  Margaret's  love  ? — ^he  who  had  wasted  years  of  his  life  on  a  clay 
idol,  mindless,  soulless,  heartless  ?  Ought  he  not  to  be  contented 
with  the  warm  sisterly  regard  she.gave  him  ?  And  if  he  sought 
her  day  after  day  throughout  ±he  great  >'Babel,  London,  it  should 
not  be  in  any  hope  of  chaining  her  destiny  to  his,  but  only  that 
he  might  watch  over  and  protect  her  from  an  unfeeling  world. 
Yet  Herman  well  knew  that  he  should  go  through  life  wondering 
who  had  won  Margaret's  heart,  and  foolish  enough  to  speculate, 
was  it  the  man  who  had  painted  this  picture,  chiselled  that 
statue,  or  written  that  poem  ?  "I  have  pursued  a  shadow  all  my 
life  !"  murmured  the  painter  ;  "  and  now  the  world  might  well 
call  me  mad,  did  it  see  me  rushing  about  this  wide  city,  franti- 
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cally  searching  for  a  woman  whose  heart  and  soul  are  devoted  to 
another  man !" 

Herman  had  received  his£500;  hehad^moreover,  been  favoured 
with  two  or  three  commissions ;  and  just  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  search  for  the  lost  sheep,  his  patrons  began  to  press  him  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  tasks.  He  promised  fairly,  and  fully 
intended  honourably  to  keep  his  word ;  yet  he  broke  it,  for  some- 
how all  his  days  were  spent  in  hunting  through  cheap  lodgings, 
and  in  every  probable  and  improbable  place  where  the  Greys 
might  possibly  be  found. 

Maigaret  was  wanting  to  Herman  at  every  hour,  at  every 
moment ;  his  search  for  her  became  more  and  more  ardent ;  no 
disappointment  of  expectation  ever  weakened  his  determination 
to  find  her,  at  the  cost  of  any  weary  pains. 

But  the  commissions  remained  unexecuted;  once  more  the 
patrons  complained.  Herman  found  his  honour  questioned.  He 
had  become  famous  in  a  day — ^he  might  as  speedily  slip  out  of 
men's  memories ;  and  if  he  did,  what  would  Margaret  say  ^  In- 
sensibly, this  question  ended  all  his  reflections,  "  What  would 
Margaret  say  ? " 

A  gentleman  who  had  given  Herman  a  commission  became 
very  importunate ;  it  was  the  thought  of  "  what  Margaret  would 
say  that  drove  Herman  to  the  easel  once  more ;  had  she  not 
said,  it  would  comfort  her  if  his  name  came  to  her  coupled  with 
honour  ?  When  evening  came,  Herman  rushed  to  the  office  of 
omnipotent  "Saturn,"  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  its  first 
column,  which  might  meet  Margaret's  eye  perchance.  The  words 
were  few,  and  such  as  she  alone  would  understand. 

The  clerk  managing  that  peculiar  department,  as  he  took  the 
advertisement,  assumed  an  air  of  official  importance,  asking,  with 
a  determined  air,  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  understand," 
answered  Herman. 

"  No  doubt ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  be  particular,  to  keep  a 
certain  class  of  advertisements  out  of  the  paper." 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  '  certain  class '  may  comprehend,*' 
said  Herman,  in  rather  an  angry  tone.  "  Tou  can  insert  my 
advertisement,  or  not,  as  you  please ;  but  I  have  no  intention  to 
expose  my  private  affairs  to  a  stranger.*' 

"  I  can't  take  it,  unless  you  explain  the  meaning,  and  why 
you  insert  it,"  said  the  man. 

"  Its  meaning  is  obvious,  unless  you  are  dull.  I  have  lost 
sight  of  a  Mend — I  insert  this  to  recover  the  lost  trace ;  will  that 
satisfy  you  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  we  must  have  your  name  and  address — can't  insert 
it  otherwise.    Do  you  object  to  give  your  name  and  address  ?  '* 
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"  No ;  fifty  names  and  addresses,  if  you  please.** 

"  One  will  be  enough,  thank  you." 

The  money  was  paid,  the  advertisement  endorsed  for  next 
Thursday's  paper.  "  Sir  1 — sir !  another  word  with  you,  if  yon 
please ;  what  do  you  mean  by  heading  your  advertisement  4h 
the  word  '  Pearl '  ?  " 

^'  Mean,  sir?"  repeated  Herman;  "I  mean  that  my  friend's  name 
is  '  Pearl,'  and  I  have  no  notion  of  casting  my  pearls  before  a 
dozen  impertinent  clerks  in  the  ofiSce  of  '  Saturn ' !  " 

"  Come  back,  if  you  please,"  said  the  clerk,  who,  from  keeping 
cool,  had  far  the  best  of  it.  "  What  does  the  word  *  daisy ' 
signify  ?  " 

"  A  little  flower,  belonging  to  the  class  Polyandria,  I  believe ; 
I  forget  the  order;  perhaps  you  can  supply  my  deficiency?" 

"  Stop,  sir— stop  ! " 

'^  I  really  can't  oblige  you ;  my  business  here  is  done,  and  time 


IS  scarce." 


When  a  man,  habitually  mild,  gets  angry,  so  much  in 
earnest  is  he  that  he  ususdly  commits  some  folly.  Herman 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  he  wasted  more  anger  and  dignity 
on  the  impertinent  clerk  than  either  the  individual  or  the  occa- 
sion required.  , 

It  was  not  till  a  month  had  elapsed  that  Herman  found  an 
answer  to  his  communication.  Thus  ran  the  reply :  **  The  daisy 
disclaims  the  name  of  '  Pearl;'  it  is  too  ambitious.  Go  on,  and 
prosper ;  persevere,  if  you  would  make  me  happy ;  nothing  could 
disappoint  me  more  than  to  find  you  had  lost  footing  on  the 
height  already  attained.  Let  me  hear  through  '  Saturn/  from 
time  to  time,  that  you  are  well,  happy,  and  prosperous.  Have 
no  fears  for  'Daisy ;'  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  is  beginning  to 
show  itseK;  if  the  night  be  dark,  the  stars  are  coming  forth,  and 
sorrow  is  holy.  If  you  hear  nothing — ^hope,  and  have  faith  that 
the  day  has  dawned.'* 

Komantic  lovers  will  scarcely  believe  that  from  that  day 
Herman  devoted  himself  so  much  to  art  as  though  no  such  thing 
as  love  had  ever  come  down  upon  earth,  and  yet  his  love  grew 
day  by  day ;  but,  as  it  grew,  the  old  ambition  flamed  up  also, 
and  nothing  earthly  would  have  made  him  retreat  one  inch  in 
the  great  conflict  for  success. 

Herman  had  now  plenty  of  commissions ;  but  a  few  who  came 
to  his  studio  with  patronising  intentions,  withdrew  when  they 
discovered  where  he  was  located,  and  forgot  or  neglected  to  re- 
turn. It  was  evident  that  he  must  remove,  and  seek  a  more 
respectable  locality.  He  lingered  as  long  as  he  well  could,  how- 
ever, for  it  cost  him  a  keen  pang  to  part  from  even  those  dismal 
precincts  in  which  he  now  began  to  think  that  the  happiest  years 
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of  his  life  had  been  spent.  When,  at  length,  he  departed,  he 
carried  with  him  the  key  of  the  old  studio,  fully  resolving  to 
return  there  often ;  for  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  there,  where 
she  had  suffered  sorrows  such  as  faU  to  the  share  of  few  women, 
there  would  Margaret  often  come  in  spirit. 

Not  long  after  his  removal,  some  one  ingeniously  remarked  : 
"That  fellow  Fulton  is  growing  insufferably  conceited  since 
Lord bought  his  picture  ;  only  fancy  his  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  world,  by  advertisement,  that  he  has  changed 
his  residence  to  Victoria-road,  Kensington.  Does  he  think  that 
all  London  will  rush  to  employ  his  pencil?  No  doubt  he 
expects  soon  to  be  made  an  RA." 

"You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  the  thing  must  take!"  said 
Treheme,  poet  and  litterateur,  as  he  sat  beside  Herman's  easel. 
"We  shall  begin  under  the  most  brilliant  auspices.  I  shall  be 
editor  myself,  and  thereby  save  a  mint  of  money ;  I've  already 
secured  the  services  of  a  host  of  men  of  talent ;  I  shall  do  a 
good  deal  of  the  writing,  nevertheless^  and  I  know  youll  not 
make  an  exorbitant  demand  for  an  occasional  illustration.". 

"  I  shall  make  no  demand  at  all,  Treherne ;  you  know  that 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  will  be  done  with  pleasure." 
"  But  I  shall  insist  on  paying  you.'* 

"  Well — well  ^  we  can  talk  of  that  when  the  profits  from  El 
Dorado  come  in.  But,  Treherne,  though  a  man  may  become  a 
celebrity  by  genius,  he  will  never  be  a  rich  celebrity,  unless  the 
mercantile  element  mingle  in  his  nature  to  a  certain  extent. 
What  is  to  be  the  name  of  your  magazine  ?  " 

"  The  *  Bolt  Couit ;'  frontispiece,  an  effigy  of  Johnson.  You  see 
I  am  Liberal  in  my  ideas,  since  I  am  willing  to  put  the  old  Tory 
forth  as  my  literary  standard." 

"  Very  liberal  indeed ;  but  I  shall  believe  much  more  in  you 
if  you  vituperate  no  one  in  print,  than  if  you  were  to  hang  out 
the  autocrat's  image  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     When  does  the  '  Bolt  Court '  appear  ? " 

"  In  a  week's  time  from  this ;  you  shall  have  the  first  copy 
that's  struck  off,  Fulton." 
"  Shall  I  ?     Many  thanks." 

Herman  was  thinking  that  the  first  number  might  prove 
nearly  the  last !  So  many  periodicals  are  now  set  up :  some 
because  the  editor  can't  induce  anyone  but  himself  to  print  what 
he  writes ;  some  because  the  editor  has  quarrelled  with  another 
editor,  because  the  other  editor's  weakness  was  a  wish  always  to 
play  first-fiddle  in  his  own  magazine,  and  this  editor,  while  only 
a  contributor,  tried  to  get  the  bow  out  of  first-fiddle's  hands  ; 
many  are  set  up  with  the  vague  hope  of  the  fortune  of  Midas, 
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and  these  are  the  worst  of  all,  for  they  grovel  and  get  choked 
with  earth,  while  pride  and  anger  keep  a  little  vitality  in  the 
others. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  at  present,*'  said  Treheme, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  thought  nothing  was  wanting ! " 

"  Well,  scarcely  anything ;  but  I  certainly  should  like  a  little 
more  ready  money." 

"  Only  a  little?" 

"  Well,  I  should  not  mind  a  great  deal,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
abundance,  less  might  suffice.  I  daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  raise 
some  this  week." 

^'Treherne,  I  have  some  money  by  me,  lying  idle,  doing 
nothing.  I  ought  to  have  put  it  in  a  bank,  but  the  *  mercantile 
element  *  is  sadly  deficient  in  me ;  if  what  I  have  is  of  any  use 
to  you " 

"  You  good  generous  fellow  !  I  will  double  it  for  you — I  vill 
treble  it" 

*'  I  shall  not  care  for  that,  but  I  trust  you  wiU  keep  from  in- 
volving  yourself." 

"  Ah,  it  is  impossible  to  involve  myself.  I  am  confident  of 
success ;  what  should  hinder  it,  Fulton  ? " 

"  Only  the  other  sixteen  new  periodicals ;  I  believe  there  are 
about  that  nxmiber." 

"They  can't  live  !   But  the  '  Bolt  Court '  will  be  on  so  novel 

a  plan,  and  the  matter  so  decidedly  superior,  that in  feet,  it 

must  take." 

"  May  your  hopes  prove  prophetic  !  '*  said  Herman,  as  he  put 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  had  lying  carelessly  in  a 
drawer,  in  Treherne's  hands. 

"  Frdton  !  "  said  the  poet,  with  genuine  emotion,  "  I  would 
say  what  I  feel,  but — something  is  choking  me ;  how  shall  I 
thank  you  ? " 

"  By  a  promise  to  observe  these  rules : — ^Don't  review  any  book 
you  have  not  read  through ;  don't  damn  a  play  you  have  not 
seen ;  nor  condemn  a  picture  you  have  never  looked  at.  More- 
over, should  some  poor  unknown  wretch  send  you  a  contribu- 
tion, and  you  reject  it,  read  it  first,  and  give  at  least  a  kind  word 
to  heal  the  wound  you  inflict  upon  him." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  observe  all  that,"  said  Treheme ;   "  no  heart- 
ache by  my  means,  if  I  can  help  it !     But  what  strides  you 
have  made  in  the  public  favour,  Fulton  !    I  fancy  you  have  been 
following  our  old  friend's  advice." 
"  What  was  that  ?  " 
"  Oh,  getting  a  patron ! " 
"  No,  indeed ;   I  sold  my  Sappho  to  a  nobleman  who  was  too 
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generous  to  haggle  with  me  about  the  price,  but  I  have  never 
seen  his  face." 

"You've  had  some  good  genius  at  your  elbow  lately,  I  am 
sure" 

*'  I  believe  I  have  had  one ;  often  of  late  I  have  seemed  to 
see  a  white  angel  at  my  side,  while  I  was  painting.  Treherne, 
her  beauty  would  have  driven  your  poet's  brain  wild,  I  know 
it  would.'' 

"  Ah,  I  begin  to  perceive  the  sort  of  inspiration  you  have  had, 
Fulton ! " 

"  You  are  right ;  I  have  had  an  inspiring  genius,  but  the  vision 
has  vanished ! " 

"  Never  mind ;  it  wiU  return  some  day,  you  will  see." 

"  Treherne,  were  you  ever  in  love  ?  *' 

"  Yes  ;  once  rationally,  and  once  desperately — ^madly,  I  may 
say,  for  it  was  the  wildest,  most  fantastic,  passion  that  ever 
crossed  the  brain  of  man.  I  fell  in  love  with  a  creature  who 
may  not  be  even  flesh  and  blood ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  she  has  vanished  into  thin  air,  but  she  was  lovely  as  a 
new-born  star,  though  not  quite  so  bright." 

"Describe  her  to  me,  Treherne." 

"  Tall,  yet  very  beautifully  formed,  dark-haired Pshaw !  that 

description  fits  a  thousand  women ;  never  mind,  I  can't  describe 
her ;  but  her  eyes  were  dark  and  exquisite,  her  cheek  pale — 
what  people  call '  careworn,'  perhaps.    I  saw  her  but  once." 

"  But  once,  Treherne  ? " 

"Yes,  and  that  three  years  ago." 

"  Three  years  ago  ?    Go  on." 

"  There  is  little  more  to  tell ;  but  that  face — oh,  Fulton !  if 
I  had  your  brush  ! — ^it  was  the  rarest  xmion  I  ever  met  of  dig- 
nity and  gentleness,  of  purity  and  passion.  Fulton,  you  should 
have  seen  that  woman ! " 

"  Was  she — was  she  anything  like  this,  Treherne  ?  " 

"  like  this !    Who  is  this,  Fulton  ? " 

"  My  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother." 

"  It  is  she  !  "  exclaimed  Treherne — "  my  cherished  dream, 
niy  madness,  if  you  wiU ;  what  strange  inspiration  has  given 
you  this  glorious  face  ? " 

"  You  say  it  is  three  years  since,"  said  Herman,  disregarding 
Treherne's  exclamations;  "are  you  quite  sure  it  was  three 
years  ? " 

''  Yes,  yes,  quite  sure.'* 

"And  you  saw  her  at —  at " 

"  I  saw  her  at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  intently  gazing  at  a 
picture — it  was  Henry  Wallis's  *  Chatterton.'      She  burst  into 
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tears  as  she  gazed ;   I  never  saw  anyone  so  moved  by  paint  and 


canvas." 


^'  That  picture  would  move  a  stone ! "  said  Herman ;  "  it  is,  as 
Euskin  said,  faultless  and  wonderful !     Go  on,  Treheme." 

"  I  have  done.'' 

"  What !  does  your  romance  end.  there  ? " 

"It  began  and  ended  there.  I  followed  '  the  dark  ladye*  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  without  annojdng  her,  or  seeming  impertinent; 
and  I  found  out  her  character  by  the  picture  she  admired — ^you 
can  soon  find  out  a  person  that  way !  By-the-bye,  she  stood  a 
long  time  before  one  of  yours,  and  returned  to  look  at  it  three 
times  in  alL  I  never  saw  such  eloquent  eyes ;  they  seemed  to  hold 
an  animated  conversation  with  aU  she  gazed  upon." 

"  It  was  three  years  ago,  you  say  ? — ^you  are  sure  of  that  ? " 
repeated  Herman. 

"  Certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  name.  But,  Fulton,  you  go  over 
that  ground  as  pertinaciously  as  Othello  went  on  asking  for  the 
handkerchief?*' 

"  And  vou  were  a  poet  then  ? — known  in  the  world  as  a 
poet  ? " 

"  I  had  published  a  volume  of  verses' — ^no  more ;  I  was  scarcely 
known,  if  at  all." 

"  Take  the  money,  Treherne ;  don't  leave  it  behind  you." 

"  No,  I  will  not.  Once  more,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  Fulton ! 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness ! " 

"  Don't  mention  it ;  money  is  of  no  value  to  me.  I  am  defi- 
cient in  the  *  mercantile  element.'  Good-bye ;  prosperity  to  '  Bolt 
Court.' ! " 

"  But,  Fulton ? " 

*Well?" 

"  I  know  that  you  are  the  most  generous  fellow  alive  ! " 

"Ami?    WeU?" 

"  In  some  odd  half-hour,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do- 
mind,  when  you  have  positively  nothing  else  to  do — just  sketch 
your  virgin's  face  for  me ;  a  mere  ebaucJue  will  do  ! " 

"  Anything  but  that,  Treherne ;  ask  me  anything  but  that ! " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you;  on  my 
honour,  I  did  not ! " 

"  You  have  not  offended  me.  You  say  three  years  ago  ?  Ah ! 
you  are  not  sure  whether  she  noticed  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  she  did  notice  me." 

"  Send  me  whatever  you  want  illustrated,  Treherne.  I  Tnust 
say  '  Good-bye;'  I'm  going  to  be  busy. — So  the  riddle  is  solved 
without  an  (Edipus  !  Edmund  Treherne  is  the  '  great  man ' 
Margaret  dreams  of.  Well,  I  should  scarcely  call  hii^  'greac;' 
he  has  talent,  grace,  and  refinement — a  mre  appreciation  of  the 
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beautiful^  it  is  true.  His  dark  eye  is  fine ;  his  black  hair,  curl- 
ing over  a  white  brow,  fits  the  poet  well ;  he  is  formed  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  women.  But  no — no,  Margaret  1  pearl  and  daisy  in 
one,  your  beautiful  fancy  has  been  wandering.  Edmund  Tre- 
heme  has  great  gifts  and  a  good  heart,  but  he  is  no  divinity  for 
your  worship ;  he  is  of  fine  clay,  it  is  true,  but  still  clay.  When 
you  come  nearer,  Margaret,  you  will  be  disenchanted — disen- 
chanted for  ever !  And  I — ah !  what  am  I  become  ? — envious, 
jealous,  the  prey  of  vile  mean  passions ;  I  shall  hate  myself! " 
*       «  •■  *  *  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


%\t  fast  Jiss. 


To  a  marble  statue  (called  the  "  Last  Kiss")  of  a  little  girl  about 
to  bury  her  dead  pet  canary.  Exhibited  by  John  Bell,  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1869. 


L 

A  little  life, 

A  little  bird, 
A  little  down  and  feathers  ; 

A  Uttle  bed 

Of  moss,  and  safe 
From  winter  and  all  weathers. 

II. 

A  little  tear, 

A  little  pearl. 
Of  heart-rain  'mid  the  flowers ; 

A  few  skyblue 

Forget-me-nots, 
To  whisper  of  past  hours. 

IIL 

A  long  last  kiss 

Was  thine  I  wis. 
And  now  you  lie  a-sleeping ; 

And  cannot  grieve. 

Although  you  leave 
Your  little  mistress  weeping. 

A,E.A 
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COLBY  HOUSE. 
By    Mrs.    Ha v ill. 


The  tide  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  rolled  silently  on  over 
that  solid  old  mansion, "  Colby  House,"  and  still  its  massive  walls 
stand  firm  as  when  they  were  first  reared  in  the  reign  of  our  First 
Bling  George.  Its  red-brick  fagade,  if  somewhat  shadowed  by 
the  dust  of  time,  is  otherwise  unchanged  by  the  changes  within 
and  around,  and  looks  as  it  may  have  done  in  those  "  palmy  days'* 
when  its  surroundings  were  the  fields  and  orchards  of  a  little 
woodland  village,  on  an  undulated  plain,  along  which  the  old- 
fashioned  coach,  with  its  four  horses,  rattled  to  and  fixjm  London, 
westward,  and  the  guard  wound  his  merry  horn  as  he  passed  by 
the  Baronet's  door. 

Although,  in  reality,  so  close  to  the  metropolis  that  a  half- 
hour's  ramble  would  take  them  into  the  heart  of  Piccadilly,  still 
it  was  at  that  time  so  sequestered  that  we  can  well  imagine  the 
visitors  to  Colby  House  fancying  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
pastoral  life,  wooded  lanes,  and  cowslip  meadows,  with  only  the 
notes  of  wild  birds  and  nightingales  to  interrupt  their  thoughts, 
as  distinguished  from  the  present  eternal  organ-grinding,  busy 
cries,  and  incessant  roll  of  wheels  before  its  gate. 

Regal  gardens  spread  before  it ;  the  great  city  lay  between  it 
and  the  sunrise  on  one  side ;  the  beautiful  Surrey  hills,  with 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  spires,  rose  on  the  other  ;  and,  at  the 
back,  beyond  its  own  freehold  garden,  stretched  a  wild  broad 
moor,  called  Brompton  Heath — ^the  ground  of  many  a  weird  tra- 
dition, of  which  more  in  our  next.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  vestige  of  that  heath  now  ! 

The  eye  must  be  more  than  human,  also,  that  could,  in  these 
days,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  River  Thames  on  his  paternal  inission 
to  the  sea — 'and,  farther  on  yet,  of  the  rich  comland,  grass 
meadows,  and  rural  scenery  round  classic  Harrow.  Piles  of 
building  now  arrest  the  vision  on  every  sida 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  owners  of  Colby  House, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip,  we  have  been  permitted  to  look  all  over  that 
ancient  mansion,  and  contrast  our  own  opinions  with  what  we 
had  read  concerning  it,  in  a  pleasant,  gossipping  little  volume. 
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called  the  "  Old  Court  Suburb/*  written  by  the  famous  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  heads  one  of  his  chapters  thus  :  "  Ci?%  Hotise,  and 
BeaOi  of  a  Miser. "\ 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  talented  and  genial  an  author  should  have 
lent  his  pen  to  leave  on  record  a  notice  that  is  at  once  so  un- 
generous and  so  incorrect ! — such  sweeping  assertion  "  to  point 
a  moral/'  and  on  such  insufficient  one-sided  authority  to  wound 
the  feehngs  of  relatives  in  after-years. 

He  writes  firom  ''hearsay"  regarding  the  Baronet's  character, 
supporting  the  same  by  such  phrases  as — "looks  as  if" — ''pro- 
bably the  case  " — "  ajppears  to  have  been  " — and,  "  thinks  he  was," 
&c.  &c. ;  quoting  one  "  Dr.  King,"  a  "  Jacobite  divine/'  no  one 
else,  for  the  un-charity  and  heedlessness  of  his  assertions. 

We  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  affirm  that  Sir  Thomas  Colby  was 
distinguished  for  liberality.  His  disposition  may,  too  probably, 
have  been  more  prone  to  acquire  than  distribute — readier  to  keep 
than  to  give,  to  accumulate  than  to  bestow ;  he  may  have  missed 
the  heart-sunshine  which  a  noble  generosity  of  spirit  invariably 
confers  on  the  holder  of  passing  wealth ;  and,  if  so,  he  was  to  be 
much  commiserated,  for  his  real  happiness  must  have  been  little, 
while  his  wealth  was  great.  But  he  of  whom  Faulkner,  in  his 
"  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kensington,''  writes  that  "  he  was 
a  benefactor  of  this  parish,"  hardly  deserves  the  epithet  of 
'miser  !" 

Agedn,  Leigh  Hunt  gives  so  hasty  a  glance  at  the  old  house, 
that  he  describes  it  as  "  only  one  storey  high  /'  it  literally  consists 
of  "  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  is  two  storeys  high,"  You  enter 
by  a  hall  "opening  on  the  left  to  a  vestibule/'  and  a  broad  oak 
staircase,  which,  in  ancient  vmting,  is  described  as  "  grand,"  and 
"  elegantly  decorated  and  painted/'  In  the  cornice  are  the  Colby 
Arms. 

Now  there  are  "  divines  "  who  are  Jesuits,  and  there  are  men 
who  vent  personal  vexation  in  vexatious  words.  Dr.  King,  "  the 
Jacobite/'  may  have  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  we 
would  imply  nothing  to  his  disparagement,  knowing  nothing 
hut  the  injurious  words  he  has  printed  of  the  dead  ! 

Thus  his  statement  is  quoted  in  the  volume  to  which  we  refer : 
"The  Baronet  killed  himself  (committed  suicide !),  by  rising  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  (after  medicine  taken  for  illness),  and 
walking  downstairs,  to  look  for  the  key  of  the  cellar,  which  he 
had  inadvertently  leit  on  a  table  in  his  parlour ;  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  his  servants  might  seize  the  key,  and  rob  him  of  a 
bottle  of  port-win^"  Why  not  of  a  bottle  of  sherry,  brandy,  whisky 
—and  more  than  one  bottle,  while  they  were  about  it  ?  What 
direful  experience  might  he  not  have  undergone  before  this 
illness  !    What  result  might  he  not  have  dreaded  in  his  weak 
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state !    And  which  of  us,  under  similar  circumstances^  would 
not  have  done  the  same  thing  ? 

We  repeat,  we  have  no  intention  of  asserting  that  Six  Thomas 
was  as  liberal  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have  been ;  we  simply 
desire  to  be  just,  and  to  vindicate  where  detraction  is  evident ; 
and  certainly  the  natural,  indeed  the  only,  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  manmr  of  this  wording  is  one  so  sweepingly  unfavour- 
able as  to  betray  great  venom  and  prejudice  in  the  writer.  He 
goes  on :  ''  This  Tnan  died  intestate,  and  left  more  than  £200,000 
in  the  funds,  which  was  shared  oxaongfive  or  six  day-labourers, 
who  were  his  nearest  relations" 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  curious  anomaly,  truly !  A  Baronet 
with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  funds,  a  benefactor  of 
the  parish  of  Kensington,  and  yet  having  "day-labourers" — 
Dr.  King  is  not  quite  sure  whether  half-a-dozen  or  only  five — 
for  his  nearest  relations !  Was  the  Baronef  s  illness  protracted 
or  sudden  ? — ^his  life  long  or  short  ?  May  he  have  been  about  to 
marry  ? — or  had  he  been  crossed  in  love  ?  Who  may  now  tell 
the  romance  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  ? 

But,  of  his  relations  I — ^Well,  in  one  sense,  we  are  all  of  us 
day-labourers  or  day-idlers :  mental  workers,  accountable 
stewards  of  various  tsdents  entrusted  us  to  labour  with,  given 
genius,  or  property,  to  be  wrought  up  to  its  highest  power; 
else  we  are  day-idlers,  wasting  the  gifts  to  be  answered  for,  the 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  in  selfish  indolence  and  slothful 
pride.  But  the  unmisted^able  reading  of  Dr.  King's  statement, 
and  Leigh  Hunt's  reprint  of  it,  is  that  the  Baronet's  closest  of 
kin  were  just  neither  more  nor  less  than  tillers  of  the  soil- 
honest  industrious  fellows,  no  doubt,  who  would  go  half-wild 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  wealth  divided  between  them,  and 
must  have  been  terribly  perplexed — ^poor  clodhoppers! — ^to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Their  want  of  education  would  only 
make  more  palpable  their  want  of  birth  to  become  their  new 
position,  and  the  pearls  thus  cast  before  the  "  labourers' "  feet 
must  have  been  miserably  thrown  away. 

Let  us  look  a  little,  however,  at  the  actual  case,  which  we 
are  in  a  position  to  authorise  our  doing.  Without  placing  un- 
due value  upon  high  birth,  or  depreciating  the  yet  higher  birth 
whose  "  letters-patent  of  nobility  "  are  under  the  very  signature 
of  the  Creator  Himself — ^the  intellectually  great,  the  author, 
painter,  poet,  orator — ^we  will  simply  refer  to  plain  £eu;t8,  and  let 
them  tell  their  own  tale. 

The  old  parish  church — just  pulled  down,  and  on  whose  ashes, 
Phoenix-like,  another  and  more  beautiful  structure  is  daily 
rising  higher — ^the  old  parish  church  contained  "an.  elegant 
carved  marble  tablet,  ornamented  with  cherubim  and  foli^d 
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to  the  memory  of  "  Philip  Colby,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife ; 
also  of  Thomas  Colby,  Esq.,  his  brother,  and  several  others  of 
the  family,"  whose  remains  lie  in  a  vault  imder  the  family  pew. 
Lower  down  is  inscribed  the  name  also  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Colby, 
Bart.,  who  died  September  23rd,  1729,  and  is  here  interred." 
The  family  arms  were  sculptured  on  the  monument. 

In  the  parish  register  are  entries  of  several  marriages  and 
deaths  in  the  Colby  family,  dating  back  to  the  year  1653.  Again 
is  a  record,  in  anno  1675,  '*Mr.  Colby  (bought)  4  acres  freehold," 
Another,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  "it  was 
deemed  a  highly  meritorious  act  of  piety  to  devote  money  to  the 
mending  of  the  highways,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
sometimes  dangerous,"  records  that  "  Sir  Thomas  Colby  made 
jfrequent  donations  "  to  this  object. 

Let  us  fancy  ourselves  now  in  that  oldfashioned  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  mansion.  There  are  moss-grown  apple-trees, 
and  ancient  cherries,  and  an  old,  old  mulberry !  Whose  hands 
planted  it  ?  What  fingers  gathered  in  its  purple  fruit,  as  it 
ripened  in  those  days  of  yore  ?  What  long-forgotten  plates  of 
berries  has  it  supplied  to  those  now  sleeping  in  that  vault  so 
near  that,  in  spring,  one  might  almost  fancy  the  frail  blossoms 
being  sometimes  blown  to  the  churchyard  round  them  ?  Screened 
off  on  one  side  of  the  garden  are  the  Baronet's  stables,  and  his 
coachhouse,  &c. ;  and  down  there,  where  the  June  greiss  goes 
winding  beside  a  little  "  pathway  into  the  cool  shade  formed  by 
flowering  trees  at  the  far  end,  do  not  the  voices  of  other  years 
seem  to  greet  us  first,  among  those  sweet  May  lilacs  ? " — then 
among  those  delicious  damask-roses,  brought  there  from  Italian 
soil  ? — and  after,  again,  amid  that  wealth  of  ripe  Burgundy  grapes, 
and  other  fruits  from  the  sunnier  clime  ?  We  can  hardly  imagine 
so  rich  a  Baronet  living  with  his  "  servants  "  in  such  a  place  near 
town,  without  his  entertaining  some  friends,  and  why  not  his 
own  "relations''  ? 

Faulkner,  in  his  "History  of  Kensington,"  before  quoted, 
thus  describes  the  "ground-floor"  of  Colby  House: — "The 
walls  are  divided  into  compartments,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
painted  six  female  deities,  with  their  various  attributes,  and  a 
whole-length  figure  of  Justice.     The  frieze  above  is  tastefully 

ornamented The  ceiling  is  a  beautiful  and  elaborate 

piece  of  workmanship,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ceilings  of 
Herculaneum ;  it  is  divided  into  four  gi'and  compartments,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  Apollo  with  his  lyre.  The  compartments 
contain  four  beautiful  landscapes,  and  the  four  seasons,  with 
their  sevepral  emblems.  The  tout  ensemble  is  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent  On  the   staircase   are    two  antique  marble 

busts."    (Here  follows  a  list  of  valuable  pictures,  then :)  "  In  the 
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gallery  are  forty  portraits  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club  " — i,e.,  evidently 
copies  from  the  famous  Kit-Kat  collection. 

In  all  this  testimony,  apart  from  *'Dr.  King,"  we  see  the 
Baronet  not  as  a  "  miser/'  but  as  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  sur- 
rounding himself  with  the  beautiful  and  the  costly.  An  en- 
lightened English  gentleman,  in  short,  appears  here  as  the  "day- 
labourers'  "  nearest  relation. 

And  now  for  just  a  few  words  concerning  those  said  "  labourers," 
and  we  conclude  our  sketch.  Delicacy  to  their  living  descen- 
dants needs  not  that  we  here  withhold  our  pen,  inasmuch  as  the 
footprints  they  have  left  upon  the  sands  of  Time  redound  only 
to  their  honour.  Men  of  science,  as  well  as  position,  standing 
in  high  places  with  unblemished  reputation,  beneficed  clergy, 
magistrates,  high  sheriifs,  officers  of  rank  in  the  army  and 
navy,  &c., — amongst  them  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Ireland,  General  Thomas  Colby,  R.E.,  fellow  of  almost  every 
royal  scientific  and  learned  society  in  Europe,  whose  name  will 
not  readily  die  out  of  literary  circless,  and  whose  two  sisters 
were  among  the  most  refined  and  accompUshed  gentlewomen  of 
their  day. 

Among  the  woody  hills,  picturesque  dingles,  and  mountain 
streams  of  South  Wales  lie  the  principal  estates  of  the  Colby 
family.  Baronial  mansions  of  early  date,  and  countless 
acres  of  diversified  land,  from  the  most  highly-cultured  to  the 
wildest  moor  of  heather,  gorse,  and  peat,  have  descended  in  the 
Colby  house  from  time  immemorial.*  Adjoining  them  is  the 
property  of  the  Edwardes'  of  Haverfordwest,  sJso  united  by 
marriage  in  the  olden  time.  One  of  the  latter  family,  '*  Francis 
Edwardes,  Esq.,  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Edward,  sixth  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  third  Earl  of  HollaDd."  The  Earl's  only  son 
dying  without  issue,  his  cousin,  William  Edwardes,  Esq.,  in- 
herited the  estates  and  manor.-("  He  was  created  Baron  Kensing- 
ton in  1776.  This  is  another  link  disclosed  between  Colby  and 
Kensington,  the  massive  mansion  by  the  highway-side  and  the 
'^  ould  Holland  House,"  in  its  yet  green  aristocratic  surround- 
ings, though  none  of  the  former  name  now  reside  in  the  Court 
suburb.  Eumour  says  that  the  days  of  Colby  House  are  nearly 
numbered,  and  that,  like  other  mansions  of  about  the  same  date 
— Kent  House,  for  instance,  the  former  residence  of  our  Queen's 
father — it  is  destined  to  give  place  to  "  modem  improvements." 

*  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  John  Colby,  Esq.,  of  f^none  and 
Bhosygilwen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  oxtensiye  estates  in  the  old 
Principality. 

t  Faulkner's  History  of  Kensington. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  thoughtful  visitor,  associating  together  the 
facts  we  have  recorded,  will  hardly  pass  by  the  site  of  so  much 
past  interest  without  a  conviction  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  be — 

"  Charitable  in  all  we  write,  and  generous  with  all  our  might" 


^t  Mi}^  ipianls  of  (l«r  Snkrh— Itohnik. 


BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 


No.  11. 


Who  is  there  amongst  the  readers  of  the  Court  Suburb  that 
has  not  kept  an  aqua-vivarium?  Such  an  individual  has  a 
pleasure  in  store,  if  he  or  she  is  at  all  partial  to  Nature,  and  fond 
of  the  curious  and  the  beautiful.  Both  the  fresh  and  the  saltwater 
aqua-vivaria  furnish  us  with  opportunities  for  makiug  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  experiments  with  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  novice  is  recommended  to  commence  with  the 
former. 

First,  experiments  may  be  made  within  a  space  as  small  as  an 
ordinary  tumbler,  and  from  that  point,  if  he  pleases,  the  student 
may  proceed  until  he  comes  to  the  glass  tank,  or  the  artificial  out- 
door pond.  November  has  but  few  wild  flowers,  or  even  plants, 
to  oflfier  us,  though  a  few,  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners,  have  still 
managed  to  weather  the  autumn  gusts  and  the  chilly  nights;  but 
beneath  the  water,  be  it  stagnant  or  flowing,  we  shall  find  various 
species  as  yet  green  and  flourishing,  and  these  linger  on,  in  most 
seasons,  until  a  really  hard  frost  sets  in,  when  most  aquatic 
plants  die  down,  to  revive  again,  usually  before  vegetation  is 
stirring  on  terra  firma.  Armed  with  a  hooked  stick,  and  a  bag 
or  basket,  containing  a  goodish-sized  jar  in  which  to  deposit  our 
prizes,  we  may  wend  our  way  to  the  river,  the  brooklet,  the  pond, 
or  even  the  not  despicable  diteh,  and  manage  to  draw  out  several 
plants,  which,  if  duly  placed  in  our  miniature  pond,  and  attended 
to,  will  grow  and  flourish  for  months,  and  ultimately  produce 
flowers,  if  it  be  theu'  nature  so  to  do. 

Before  dipping  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  our  attention 
is  very  likely  to  be  attracted  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  plants 
growiQg  at  its  edge,  or  raising  their  heads  above  the  shallow 

K  K  2 
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spots,  or  crowding  thickly  together  in  the  narrow  channel  of  some 
rivulet  which  has  become  dry.     Common  near  London,  about 
streams  and  ponds,  are  the  dififerent  species  of  rush,  the  edged 
leaves  and  stems  of  which  wave  to  and  fro  with  a  melancholy 
sound,  and  seem  as  if  they  bewailed  the  decline  of  the  season. 
Beware  how  you  grasp  them,  or  seek  to  pull  them  up ;  for  with 
their  keen   though  green  weapons,  like  soldiers  on  guard,  the 
reeds  are  ever  prepared  to  wound.     Two  particularly  noticeable 
are  the  Hard  Eush  {Jwncus  ghmcm),  which  grows  also  on  damp 
pastures  and  by  roadsides,  as  well  as  on  the  margin  of  streams. 
Then  the  Lesser  Bog  Jointed  Eush  («7.  uliginosus)  also  adorns 
many  a  bank,  and  children  sometimes  rush  fearlessly  amongst 
them,  to  amuse  themselves  by  snapping  them  off  at  the  joints.  A 
more  pacific  plant  amongst  this  tribe  is  the  Soft  Eush  (J.  efftcsns), 
which  has  no  power  of  wounding.  The  Flowering  Eush,  called  by 
botanists  Butomua  umbeUatus,  displays  on  a  tall  and  stately  stem 
'  a  meiss  of  biight-coloured  flowers  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  not 
a  few  botanists  have  got  more  water  than  they  wished  for  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  for  it  usually  grows  some  distance 
from  the  margin.      Ifow,  however,  though  still  recognisable,  its 
handsome  flowerhead  has  gone,  and  the  barren  stalk  alone  sur- 
vives, and  lives  on  through  winter's  frosts,  and  the  keen  winds, 
which  bend  it  sometimes  wellnigh  to  brealdng,  as  it  might  seem. 
Almost  as  tall  as  this  species,  growing  in  shallower  parts  usually, 
there  is  the  Great  Eeed  Mace,  or  Cat's  Tail  {Typlm  Icutifolia). 
The  stem  of  this  rises  occasionally  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet;  the  stem-leaves  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  seedpods  are 
not  matured  until  late  in  autumn,  when  they  float  away  with  their 
downy  investiture,  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  soft  soil  adja- 
cent, though  in  somecasestheymay  be  borne  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  parent  plant.     Closely  allied  to  this,  and  often  con- 
founded with  it,  is  the  True  Bulrush,  cut  down  very  frequently  in 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  making  mats,  and  also  seats  for 
chairs  of  a  rustic  sort.     This,  with  its  crest  of  brown  scale-hke 
blossoms,  as  tall  as,  or  taller  than,  the  Eeed  Mace,  is  unattractive 
enough,  yet  of  real  utility;  for  besides  the  purpose  already  named 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  they  serve  in  various  instances  to 
compact  the  earth  by  their  spreading  roots.     May  it  not  be  the 
case,  also,  that  in  marshy  places,  this  and  other  partially  aquatic 
plants  help  to  decompose,  and  convert  into  harmless  products, 
those  substances  which,  if  given  off  from  damp  ground  as  efiluvia, 
might  tend  to  vitiate  the  air,  and  render  it  more  injurious  than  it 
now  is  to  man  and  to  animals  ? 

But  we  must  turn  from  what  a  poet  calls, 

"  The  knotted  waterflags. 
That  whistle  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge;'' 
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and  look  more  portictQarly  at  the  plants  growing  in  the  water, 
and  rising  only  slightly  above  it,  or  existing  perhaps  entirely 
Bubmeiged.  These  may  be  domiciled  in  the  aqua- vivarium  with 
advantage ;  we  doubt  whether  the  preceding  can — ^at  least  our 
own  attempts  at  the  domestic  culture  of  reeds  have  failed.  A 
conspicuous  plant,  however,  growing  on  the  bank  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  or  more  frequently  in  the  stream — ^it  being  particu- 
larly partial  to  slowly-running  rivulets — is  the  Great  Water  Plan- 
tain (Alisma  Plantago),  formerly,  as  it  is  said,  called  Plantage.  A 
curious  old  superstition  regarding  it  was,  that  it  did  honour  to 
the  moon  by  turning  towards  it  when  in  bloom.  Then,  as  "  one 
good  turn  deserves  another,"  according  to  the  popular  adage,  the 
moon  was  thought  to  have  imparted  some  of  its  powers  to  the 
plant;  and  as  the  moon  influenced  lunatics,  they  were  believed  to 
be  advantaged  by  taking  doses  of  the  "Plantage."  The  leaves  are 
connected  with  the  root  by  long  stalks,  and  are  deeply  ribbed ; 
while  from  amongst  them  there  rises  during  the  summer  season  a 
stem,  cleft  into  several  branches,  which  are  set  with  blossoms  of 
a  pale  rose.  Most  abundant  in  ponds  and  streams,  large  and 
small,  is  the  Canadian  Water-weed  {Anacharsis  alsinastrum);  and 
a  few  sprays  of  this,  if  left  undisturbed,  would  soon  fill  up  an 
aqua-vivarium.  No  true  British  plant,  and  introduced  (by  acci- 
dent, it  is  said)  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  has  increased  so  pro- 
digiouBly  as  gLtly  to  im^dJ  navi^tion  in  certain  rivers  W 
canals.  The  Canadian  Water-weed  thrives  while  it  floats  about, 
unsecured  to  any  resting-place,  and  is  green  and  flourishing  all 
the  year  round.  By  the  boatmen  on  the  Eiver  Cam  it  was  called 
the  Water  Thyme  when  first  seen  there,  and  there  is  a  slight 
resemblance  in  form  between  them.  The  leaves  grow  in  threes 
upon  a  slender  stem,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  seldom  observed, 
are  small  and  reddish-green;  they  do  not  arisefrom  distinct  stalks. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  prolific  water-weed;  some  aquatic  birds  have  a  partiality  for 
it,  especially  the  swan.  That  delicate  plant,  the  Water  Starwort, 
[Callitriche  vema),  one  is  sure  to  have  within  reach,  as  it  is 
particularly  partijd  to  ponds  and  stagnant  streams.  Green  and 
beautiful  even  in  November,  with  its  starlike  leaves,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  remove  it  from  the  water  without  breaking  it  up  into 
sprays  or  small  portions,  as  it  frequently  clings  closely  to  other 
plants,  or  to  some  muddy  promontory.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, the  leaves  and  stem  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  minute 
points  of  a  rosette  shape — o,  kind  of  gland  probably,  serving  in 
some  way  to  benefit  the  plant  The  Water  Crowfoot  {Ranun- 
cithis  aguatilis)  is  one  of  those  which  will  grow  in  the  aqua- 
vivarium,  either  floating,  or  rooted  in  the  sand  or  shingle  at  the 
bottom.    The  white  flowers  cover  the  surface  of  many  ponds  in 
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June,'and  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Buttercup.  By  this  time  even 
the  seedpods  have  disappeared  but  the  &esh  leaves  still  appear 
on  the  stems.  These  leaves  are  of  two  kinds — some  being  round 
and  fleshy>  and  others  fibrous^  and  ahnost  threadlike. 

The  Pondweeds— of  which  we  have  eighteen  native  species^  and 

which  in  early  spring  elevate  their  ^dish  shoots  above  the 

surface  of  still  ponds  and  lakes — ^are  to  be  fished  up  now,  though 

the  leaves  are  brown  and  decaying.    The  Curly  Pondweed  has 

a  long  leaf,  which  is  waved  at  the  edges.    The  Sharp-pointed 

Pondweed  exhibits  a  much  larger  leaf,  which  rises  from  a  stalk 

firmly-rooted  in  the  bottom.    As  the  leaves  of  this  plant  float  on 

the  top  of  the  water,  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of 

the  Water  lily.    The  flowers,  however,  are  very  different,  as 

they  rise  on  a  central  stem,  and  are  small  and  closely  compacted 

together.    The  name  of  "Water  Violet"  is  certainly  ill-applied  to 

the  plant  botanists  call  Hottonea  palustris.    In  the  olden  time 

it  was  called  also  the  Featherfoil,  and  Water  Gillyflower.    This 

is  rare  in  Ireland,  and  unknown  in  Scotland,  yet  in  some  districts 

of  England  it  grows  freely  in  ponds  and  ditches  where  the  soil  is 

graveUy.    About  the  vicinity  of  London  it  is  often  sought  for, 

but  usually  in  vain,  by  the  young  botanist,  though  there  are  a 

few,  a  very  few  places  where  it  may  be  detected;  and  apparently 

it  continues  green  through  the  winter,  unless  the  weather  be 

very  severe.    The  roots  penetrate  deeply,  and  send  off  runners, 

from  which  rise  up  new  stems  in  the  following  summer.    The 

leaves  are  usually  low  down  in  the  water,  of  a  plumelike  form. 

The  flowers  are  circled  around  a  stem,  which  rises  above  the 

water,  and  are  of  a  pale  lilac  tint.  The  Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes 

Aloides)  is  a  very  singular  plant,  looking  rather  like  a  submerged 

aloe  in  miniature.    The  leaves  are  rigid,  and  so  cluster  at  &rst 

round  the  crown  of  the  root,  drooping  afterwards  gracefully  above 

it  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  proceeds.     Some  of  the  ditches  in 

Surrey  afford  specimens  of  this,  which  is  most  abundant,  however, 

in  the  East  of  England.     It  is  probable  that  in  obtaining  from 

the  water  the  plants  we  seek,  we  shall  occasionally  find  them 

enveloped  in  a  green  tangle  of  Conjervce,    Yet  these  sKmy  plants 

(for  plants  they  are  also)  are  not  despicable.     Some  of  these  are 

called  by  countryfolks  *'  quick "  (i.e.  living)  mosses ;  others  are 

designated  ''  crowsilks,"  and  in  certain  places  they  form  dense 

masses  of  scum,  and  give  off  an  odour  not  agreeable.     Above  all, 

where  the  surface  is  stagnant,  floats,  nearly  "  all  the  year  round," 

the  humble  Duckweed,  with  its  small  hairlike  roots,  and  having 

red  though  tiny  flowers  enclosed  within  some  of  the  leaves. 
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^t  #Ib  ^ragerM. 


"  The  Old  Armchair." 


I  LOVE  it !  I  love  it !  and  what  shall  tear 
My  heart's  deep  love  from  that  Book  of  Prayer  ? 
It  speaks  of  the  past,  when  life  was  bright, 
And  it  pictures  the  ^ture  in  lines  of  light. 

Each  morning  and  evening  my  father  took 
From  the  place  where  it  rested,  that  hallowed  book ; 
From  its  pages  of  God  and  of  Christ  he  read ; 
From  its  pages  he  asked  for  our  daily  bread. 

From  its  lessons  we  heard  of  the  love  of  God, 
And  the  earthly  paths  that  the  Saviour  trod ; 
How  He  triumphed  o'er  death  and  rose  to  heaven, 
And  what  grace  to  faith  in  Bis  name  is  given. 

The  days  of  our  joy,  and  our  saddest  hour, 
Were  cheered  in  that  volume  by  words  of  power ; 
When  my  father  stood  at  the  gates  of  death, 
He  uttered  its  psalms  with  departing  breath. 

"  Oh,  come,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord !"  he  cried. 
And  "  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !"  as  he  died ; 
The  words  of  his  Christian  triumph  are  there ; 
Is  it  strange  that  I  honour  that  Book  of  Prayer  ? 

My  mother,  too,  treasured  that  dear  old  book — 
With  her  Bible  it  lay  in  the  sacred  nook ; 
Her  name  is  traced  on  its  time-stained  page, 
And  I  love  it  the  more  for  its  marks  of  age. 

Oh,  I  would  not  part  with  that  volume  old ! 
Its  wealth  will  outlast  that  of  gems  and  gold ; 
May  the  prayers  I  heard  in  my  childhood's  home 
On  my  heart  be  graven  through  years  to  come ! 

E.  F.  Ellet. 
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Ittrn^am  anb  its  ^icinit^. 


The  dweller  in  Middlesex  having  an  entire  day  at  his  disposal 
and  feeling  inclined  to  go  "over  the  border  "  into  another  county 
which  will  present  him  with  with  a  variety  of  charming  scenery, 
and  also  desirons  of  visiting  a  district  rich  in  historic  memories, 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a  ticket  for  Slough,  on  the  Great 
Western  Eail,  and  from  thence  strike  off  for  Bumham  Beeches, 
a  place  of  which  most  have  either  heard  or  read  if  they  have  not 
secD  it.  Visitors  of  recent  date  report  that  the  beauties  of  this 
spot  remain  nearly  unaltered,  and  please  alike  the  artist,  the 
antiquarian,  and  the  naturalist. 

Though  we  may  set  out  intent  upon  reaching  Bumham,  its 
beeches,  and  its  common,  yet  there  is  much  which  cannot  faU  to 
interest  us  on  the  road,  and  delay  our  onward  movement. 

A  white  spire  gleams  through  the  trees  as  we  proceed  north- 
ward, and  we  propound  the  question  to  some  bye-passer,  "  What 
church  is  that  over  there  ?"  "Why,  Stoke,  to  be  sure."  Ahl  is  it 
so?  Then  we  are  not  far  from  the  memorable  churchyard,  which 
has  been  claimed,  with  little  dispute,  as  the  scene  of  an  Elegy 
which  one  of  our  greatest  authors  said  he  would  have  given  his 
right  hand  to  have  written.  Then,  indeed,  all  around  and  about 
us  are  rural  prospects,  and  rural  habitations,  which  the  poet  Gray 
must  have  often  gazed  upon,  as  he  strolled  along  this  road  to 
visit  his  favourite  Windsor  and  Eton. 

A  turn  of  the  road,  and  we  come  to  a  lane  which  passes  by  the 
side  of  Stoke  Park,  in  which  there  is  a  cenotaph  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  The  Elegy,"  and  erected,  strange 
to  say,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Quaker  Penn.  The  Church  of 
Stoke,  or  Stoke  Pogis,  is  about  two  miles  from  Slough,  and 
answers  most  precisely  to  the  description  the  poet  gave  so  many 
years  ago.  There  we  behold,  still  actual  facts,  the  "rugged  elms," 
still  exists  the  "yew-tree  shade,"  whilst  there  are  also  some 
thick  pines,  which  help  to  intensify  the  gloom.  The  church  is  of 
a  great  age,  though  the  southern  side,  which  is  wooden,  seems 
the  most  venerable  part,  and,  brought  finally  to  the  shadow  of  its 
porch,  how  many  of  the  peaceful  dwellers  from  the  surrounding 
hamlets  have  passed  to  rest !  Peaceful ! — yes,  but  only  so  by 
comparison.  The  lonely  cottage  may  have  its  turmoil,  and  no  out- 
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ward  ciroumstances  can  secure  that  which  can  only  arise  from 
repose  within  the  being.  From  the  tower  there  rises  a  wooden 
spire,  of  modem  date^  and  not,  perhaps,  particularly  beautiM. 
In  the  churchyard,  covered  by  a  plain  tomb,  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  Gray,  his  mother,  and  his  aunt.  The  manor-house  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  to  which  the  poet  has  allusions,  and  which,  when  he 
died,  became  a  resort  of  his  admirers,  is  now  pulled  down,  but  a 
house  survives,  not  far  off,  in  which  his  mother  Uved,  and  where 
he  wrote  part  of  his  works.  Time  has  greatly  altered  its  appear- 
ance. From  the  rising  ground  near  the  church  we  look  over 
toward  Eton  and  the  Thames,  and  see  the 

"  Distant  spires  and  antique  towers 
That  crown  the  watery  glade/* 

Windsor,  with  its  keep,  and  its  royal  standard,  is  also  in  view, 
whilst  we  glance  in  the  distance  towards  the  notable  Magna 
Gharta  Island,  and  Horton,  where  once  lived  John  Milton. 

But  Burnham  lies  beyond.  We  tarry  not  at  the  village,  though 
there  was  once  an  abbey  there,  and  about  it  lie  several  of  those 
thoroughly  English  farmsteads  which  gladden  the  eye,  and  make 
one  long  to  enter  and  rest  in  one  of  those  picturesque  houses 
standing  surrounded  with  bams,  stables,  and  stacks.  On  we  go 
towards  Burnham  Common,  and  passing  across  that  we  reach  the 
Beeches.  Surely,  Gray,  with  his  intense  love  for  the  beautiful, 
if  he  ever  beheld  this  scene,  must  have  rejoiced  in  it !  Yes 
certainly,  he  knew  and  admired  it.  We  turn  up  his  correspon- 
dence, and  there,  under  the  date  of  September,  1737,  (about  1 33 
years  ago),  we  read  the  following  notice  of  the  spot: — "I  have  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  forest  all  my  own,  at  least  as  good 
as  this,  for  I  spy  no  living  thing  in  it  but  myself."  (There,  be  it 
remembered,  en  passant^  our  poet  was  wrong,  if  he  meant  literally 
what  he  said ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  meant  by  "  living 
thing  "  no  "  human  being,"  for  he  speaks  subsequently  of  animsd 
life.)  "It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ; — moun- 
tains, it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 
are  the  declivities  quite  as  amazing  as  Dover  Cliff,  but  just  the 
hills  which  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do  may 
venture  to  climb.  Both  hill  and  vale  are  covered  with  the 
most  venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that, 
like  most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  droning  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  winds.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  I  squat  me 
down,  and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  a  whole  morning.  The 
timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam 
in  Paradise  before  he  had  an  Eve.'*  Surely,  then,  it  was  of 
Bumham  Beeches,  and  his  own  doings  or  non-doings  there,  that 
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Gray  was  writing  when  he  sang  of  a  melancholy  youth  in  his 
world-renowned  poem : — 

"  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  Idgh, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  he  would  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by." 

Singular,  and  indeed  almost  ludicrous,  are  the  contortions 
exhibited  by  some  of  these  old  trunks,  whilst  through  the  flicker- 
ing leaves  the  sunbeams  glide  and  the  autumn  breeze  sighs  a 
plaintive  music,  which  touches  and  awakes  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  breast  of  the  thinker  as  he  stands  and  looks  around.  In 
this  woodland  solitude,  at  times,  it  seems  almost  awful  to  speak. 
But  we  must  turn,  and  thus  return  and  bid  farewell  to  the  scene, 
Long  may  the  axe  of  the  labourer  spare  these  aged  trees,  and 
long  may  the  poet's  muse  haunt  this  and  neighbouring  localities, 
which  he  has  enshrined  in  his  melodious  verse  I 

Chelsea  Junior. 


Itobember's  ^pal 


Thus  reasoned  November :  Why  call  ye  me  drear  ? 
Why  look  ye  alone  on  the  leaves  that  are  sere  ? 
And  say  that  the  wind  hath  a  desolate  tone — 
That  the  sweet  joyous  bursts  of  wood-music  are  gone  ? 
That  where  on  your  pathway  glad  roses  were  flung. 
Chill  pendents  of  dew  are,  in  mockery,  hung? 
Has  beauty  all  vanished  from  ocean  and  shore 
Because  the  proud  summer-shine  gilds  them  no  more  ? 

Some  roses,  though  pale,  cluster  still  round  their  stems. 
And  they  bend  'neath  the  weight  of  the  quivering  gems ; 
I  saw  that  ye  loved  them,  and  spared  the  frail  flower. 
While  I  bear  ye,  from  Spring,  a  yet  lovelier  dower. 
I  have  violets  living,  where  memories  dwell. 
And  primroses  springing  in  every  dell ; 
And  sweet  minstrels  send  to  the  dwellings  of  men 
With  music  caught  up  firom  the  wildwood  and  glen. 
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Though  I  fling  o'er  the  didtanoe  a  wildering  haze, 

That  shuts  the  far  hills  for  awhile  £rom  your  gaze, 

Yet  brightness  ott  lights  up  the  lone  mountain  brow, 

And  glory  gleams  richly  on  deep  forest  bough. 

The  splendours  of  sunset  gild  sky,  earth,  and  sea, 

And  the  young  heart  of  childhood  bounds  high  with  its  glee; 

E'en  the  wind  that  sweeps  by  with  its  wild,  fitful  gust. 

Hath  a  melody  yet,  when  its  uproar  is  hushed. 

Go  forth  to  the  heath  glowing  fresh  on  yon  hill, 
"Where  pure  breezes  revel,  earth's  murmurs  are  still ; 
Look  thence  on  the  scene  that  about  you  is  spread — 
Land,  ocean  around,  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
The  vast  busy  city  looks  peaceful  below — 
On  all  that  is  beautiful  gaze  as  ye  go  ; 
And  lift  up  a  thanksgiving  thought  blended  with  prayer, 
To  their  Maker  and  yours,  as  ye  onwards  repair. 

Ye  may  meet  a  lone  wayfarer,  weary  at  heart, 

Ye  might  lighten  his  burden  by  taking  a  part ; 

To  the  sorrowing  spirit,  the  soul  worn  with  grief, 

Ye  may  give  gentle  words — ^to  the  needy  reUef ! 

Ob,  hallowed  the  gladness  that  round  ye  is  shed 

when  the  poor  matCs  deep  blessing  alights  an  your  head  I 

Ajid  many  an  object  for  merciful  deed. 

Brother  mortals, "  poor  insects,"  I  bring  ye  to  feed. 

Say  now,  am  I  dreary  ?  I  ask,  and  am  gone, 
A  new  year  is  coming — I  herald  him  on ; 
Look !  look  at  the  tokens  I  hold  to  your  view — 
How  bright  glow  the  berries  on  holly  and  yew ! 
How  equal  my  portion  of  life's  sunny  hours, 
Of  glad  hopes  and  good  deeds  and  fair,  gentle  flowers 
How  cheering  my  call  to  the  hearth  all  aglow, 
Till  I  take  up  my  staff  and  walk  forth  in  the  snow  ! 

Kate  Havill. 
The  Willows. 
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Pi  imi  |«tu«. 


I  HAVE  sold  a  picture  to-day  for  two  thousand  pounds.  They  say  it  is 
a  wonderful  picture,  and  the  critics  praise  my  success,  as  if  it  were 
my  merit!  How  carelessly  I  have  paid  that  two  thousand  pounds 
into  my  bankers !  Oh,  for  the  time  when  I  received  the  price  of  my 
first  picture  !  Artist  in  heart  and  soul,  poor  painter,  perhaps,  was 
I,  but  still  true  artist  in  my  passionate  love  for  the  ideal ;  full, 
too,  of  the  aspirations  that  are  above  vulgar  ambition — aspira- 
tions long  depressed  by  adverse  clouds,  but  now  bursting  forth 
from  the  shadows,  in  effulgence. 

My  fatl\er  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  Italian  priest,  who 
came  over, to  this  country  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission.  He 
came  to  convert,  and — strange  to  say — ^was  converted.  He 
always  averred  that  the  blue  eyes  of  the  beautiful  English  girl, 
whom  he  had  tried  to  reclaim  from  heresy,  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transition ;  but  I  know  that  in  after-years,  when 
those  eyes  were  the  light  of  his  home  and  mine,  they  bore  a 
sway  over  us  both,  at  once  gentle  and  powerful. 

It  was  a  rare  bond  that  united  my  parents,  a  bond  as  rare 
as  beautiful.  Their  love  was  of  that  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
romantic  if  you  will,  that  softened  toil  and  threw  a  charm 
over  the  sordidness  of  poverty. 

What  a  struggle  they  had  to  live  during  my  childhood  and 
early  boyhood!  What  a  struggle  to  keep  up  that  external 
decency  of  appearance  which  self-respect  makes  almost  instinctive. 
My  father  was  something  of  a  scholar,  and,  of  course,  resorted 
to  the  only  resource  which  a  foreign  scholar  can  look  to  in  this 
country — ^he  gave  cheap  lessons  in  his  own  beautiful  language 
But  Italian  had  ceased  to  be  the  fashion,  and  few  people  cared 
to  learn;  the  few  who  did  paid  badly,  and  people  began  to 
comment  on  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  the  man  who  had 
married  on  no  means,  and  with  no  expectations  but  such  as  a 
sanguine  imagination  could  create.  But,  then,  my  father  had 
been  sure  of  success  as  a  daily  tutor,  and  thus  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  home  the  young  daily-governess  as  a  bride,  and  had 
expended  all  but  his  last  guinea  in  beautifying  his  two  little 
modest  rooms,  to  make  them  fit  to  receive  her,  with  her  young 
fancy.  The  daUy  tutorship  never  came — or  offered  itself  in  the 
shape  of  an  ushership  at  thirty  pounds  a-year.  Brilliant  hopes 
came  to  the  young  couple,   day  after  day,  like  rosy  morning 
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clouds — ^rosy  in  the  light  of  the  newbomf  sun,  but  growing  grey 
and  dissolving  in  rain-tears  in  the  evening.  Still  they  hoped  on, 
for  they  had  faith,  and  courage,  and  love. 

Valiantly  did  husband  and  wife  fight  the  battle  of  life  side  by 
side,  never  making  the  struggle  harder,  or  the  cloud  darker,  by 
a  moment's  strife  or  distrust. 

I  was  their  only  child — *'  the  crowning  blessing  of  their  lives,'' 
they  said—^and  both  thought  me  a  prodigy.  I  was  wild  and 
careless,  but  such  love  as  I  was  loved  with  saved  me  from  sin. 
I  have  thanked  God  all  my  life  for  the  shield  that  love  threw 
over  my  daring  and  reckless  heart 

We  lived  in  a  dull  street  (Newman  Street) ;  dull  and  dark  it 
was ! — ^brick  houses,  that  had  once  been  clean,  and  had  had  a  grim 
sort  of  respectability  of  their  own;  they  had  been  family  man- 
sions some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before ;  the  staircases  were 
broad,  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  large  and  lofty,  with  remains 
of  faded  gentility,  shown  in  the  elaborately-adorned  ceilings. 

We  occupied  one  large  room  then,  only  one;  for  we  were  three 
who  had  been  two,  and  the  one  added  in  number  had  no  doubt 
tended  to  diminish  resources. 

Of  the  early  days  of  struggle  I  will  say  little  more,  only  tell- 
ing how  I  came  to  be  a  painter.  How  we  lived  for  several 
years  I  did  not  and  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  tell  that  there 
were  times  when  meals  seemed  scanty,  bub  love  never  failed.  I 
was  fifteen  before  I  could  look  around  me ;  I  had  acquired  a  sort 
of  desultory  education,  I  scarcely  knew  how,  for  even  books 
were  scarce. 

My  father  was  absent  many  hours  in  the  day,  seeking  lessons 
he  could  not  often  obtain;  my  mother  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
family.  Still  young,  at  least  still  active,  she  had  long  since 
resumed  her  habit  of  giving  daily  lessons,  for  scant  pay.  Two 
or  three  times  I  heard  my  father  murmur,  "  Ah,  why  did  I 
bring  thee  to  this,  Marina!" 

"  To  make  me  happier  than  rich  queens!"  she  answered; 
"  could  I  be  happy  without  thee,  love?" 

Even  then  I  began  to  think  that  love  must  be  a  wonderful 
and  a  beautiful  thing,  since  it  could  make  life  glorious  in  the 
midst  of  miserable  privation. 

There  was  a  man  on  our  second-floor,  a  lodger,  who  spent  all 
his  life  locked  into  his  one  solitary  room.  A  visitor  scarcely  ever 
went  up  to  see  him  of  the  shabby  coat,  too  shabby  for  daylight 
wear.  He  lived  so  nearly  alone,  that  he  had  acquired  the  name 
of  "  the  hermit.*'  The  landlady  said  he  was  poor — no,  "  needy,"  a 
word  that  sounds  meaner — and  his  threadbare  appearance  and 
thin  face  fully  carried  out  the  assertion.  But  then  he  looked  so 
happy! — what  could  make  him  so  happy?    He  always  looked  on 
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the  sordid  things  around  him  without  seeing  them^  and  gazed 
inwardly  on  some  beautiful  vision  in  his  own  mind.  I  asked  my 
mother  and  father  what  made  our  shabby  neighbour  look  so 
happy. 

''  Perhaps  he  has  a  good  conscience/'  said  my  mother. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  too  proud  to  show  his  cares/'  said  my  £ather. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him,  father  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  him,  my  son." 

"  But  you  could  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  room,  fether/' 

"  Not  unless  he  asked  me.  English  people,  you  know,  are  cold* 
mannered,  if  not  cold-hearted,  and  don't  like  intrusion." 

It  was  long  ere  I  could  understand  the  meaning  of  this  reserve. 
At  last  I  grew  old  enough  to  divine  that  the  fear  of  putting  to 
shame  mutual  poverty  had  kept  my  father  and  the  strsmger  fiom 
bloser  acquaintance.  But  I  was  not  easily  satisfied  in  those  days, 
and  several  things  in  the  hermit  excited  my  curiosity-fiist  Ms 
happiness,  then  his  beautiful  golden  beard. 

Ah !  when  I  reached  my  fifteenth  year,  how  that  beard 
haunted  my  thoughts,  sleeping  and  waking  I  I  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  my  coming  life  to  wear  such  an  appendage. 

A  third  thing  in  the  shabby-coated  man  troubled  me  yet  more. 
That  was  a  portfolio  he  sometimes  carried  under  his  arm,  or  a 
small  picture,  of  which  I  caught  a  transient  glimpse.  I  thought 
that  no  life  could  be  so  glorious  as  that  of  a  painter.  Of  course 
I  was  sure  that  the  beautiful  beard  must  go  along  with  the  profes- 
sion of  an  artist. 

I  aUowed  my  hair  to  grow  long,  imagining  that  that  was  a 
great  step  in  the  desired  directioiL  My  coat,  or  rather  my  jacket, 
was  as  shabby  as  could  be  desired.  A  little  down  on  my  upper 
lip  gave  me  great  hopes  of  the  future,  and  our  dim  looking-glass 
was  anxiously  consulted  each  day,  in  a  fond  examination  of  my 
chin,  to  see  if  it  promised  aught  that  might  foreshadow  a  beard. 

The  hermit  passed  me  on  the  stairs  one  morning.  The  post- 
man had  brought  him  a  letter — a  most  unusual  thing ;  he  was 
hurrjring  out  of  the  house,  as  if  for  business.  I  could  never  resist 
secretly  gazing  at  the  great  man — great  at  least  in  my  eyes,  though 
I  had  never  seen  any  of  his  productions.  This  time  he  looked 
at  me,  and  as  he  did  so,  I  crumpled  an  old  back  of  a  letter,  on 
which  I  had  been  trying  to  draw,  in  my  hand ;  it  had  rested  on 
the  windowsiU,  and  I  had  been  attempting  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  ugly  roofs  and  chimneypots. 

The  painter  had  caught  sight  of  my  stupid  attempt,  and  he 
stopped.  I  knew  he  must  laugh  at  me  and  my  drawing,  and 
the  hot  blood  rushed  up  into  my  face  quickly.  "  I  did  not  know 
1  had  a  brother  artist  in  the  house !"  said  Goldbeard,  with  a  smile, 
that  to  me  hovered  between  mockery  and  encouragement. 
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He  had  a  grave  beautiful  face,  but  how  thin  and  pale  it  was, 
and  how  sunken  were  his  blue  eyes!  Even  I,  young  as  I  was,  saw 
that  he  had  laboured,  and  sorrowed  too.  "  Let  me  look  at  your 
drawing, my  boy!"  1  could  not  help,ihowever  reluctantly, putting 
the  crushed  paper  in  his  hand ;  he  stood  beside  me,  patiently 
smoothing  out  the  drawing ;  he  laid  it  on  the  window. 

"  See,*'  said  he,  taking  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  "  this  line  is 
crooked.'* 

"  Crooked  1 "  I  exclaimed,  feeling  quite  sick  with  vexation. 
'*But,  sir,  I  have  never  learned  drawing!" 

"  Don't  be  discouraged,"  said  Goldbeard,  gently ; "  some  great 
painters  have  never  been  able  to  draw  a  straight  line.  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  painter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  clasped  my  hands  together  very 
much  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  felt  like  a  humble 
suitor  in  the  presence  of  a  puissant  ruler,  asking  for  the  dear  gift; 
of  life.  I  am  sure  there  was  earnest  supplication  in  my  very 
look.     Goldbeard  read  it ;  his  eye  plainly  said,  "  Hope  1 " 

Yet  he  shook  his  head,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he  answered  my 
earnest  gaze,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  all  heaven,  boy !  But  come  and 
see  my  pictures  tomorrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  sir  ! " 

"  Child !  Child  1  it  is  not  all  heaven !  '*  he  repeated ;  "  perhaps 
I  shall  cure  you  of  your  wish  to  be  a  painter  !"  He  did  not  look 
quite  happy  then. 

Never  did  lover  await  the  hour  of  a  blissful  meeting  with 
fonder  impatience  than  I  awaited  the  next  morning. 

My  father  found  me  inattentive  at  my  Latin  lesson;  my 
mother  chid  me  gently,  but  she  smiled  the  while ;  for  she  knew 
I  was  building  lovely  fairy-castles  all  the  while,  and  if  she 
did  not  positively  hand  me  the  principal  materials  for  the 
edifice,  her  eyes  were  to  me  as  so  many  voises  shouting,  "Bravo!"' 

I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  I  was  up  the  next  morning  by 
daybreak,  and  conceived  the  bold  design  of  sketching  somethicg, 
and  carrying  it  in  my  hand  to  show  the  painter. 

By  the  time  our  little  breakfast  was  prepared,  I  had  actually 
executed  something,  which,  for  want  of  another  name,  I  must  call 
a  drawing.  My  mother  praised  me,  as  mothers  always  do  praise 
their  children's  doings,  but  my  father  said  nothing ;  he  wanted 
to  smoke  an  early  pipe,  so  I  twisted  the  sketch  into  a  match, 
and  used  it  for  him.  He  was  pleased,  and  laid  his  hand  approv- 
ingly on  my  shoulder,  I  was  happy,  still  sad  though,  for  I  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  could  ever  be  a  painter. 

Goldbeard  was  waiting  for  me.  My  heart  beat  as  I  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  shabby  room,  whose  very  dust  was  vener- 
able. What  half-opened  vision  of  Paradise  ever  made  the  devotee 
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bosom  throb  tumultuously  as  mine  did  at  that  minute !  There 
were  many  pictures,  finished  and  unfinished,  in  the  studio — dirty 
casts,  and  the  ugliest  of  lay-figures,  lying  on  the  floor  like  a 
murdered  woman. 

Dust  lay  everywhere  in  the  apartment ;  the  stove  was  rusty, 
and  on  a  table  were  the  fragments  of  a  more  than  frugal  meal. 
Everything  was  shabby  and  disorderly.  On  the  mantelshelf, 
alas  !  was  a  brown  jug,  and  near  it  lay  two  or  three  coarse  clay 
pipes.    What  a  pang  that  sight  gave  me  ! 

And  my  painter !  my  great  man  !  my  hero ! — with  whom, 
had  I  been  a  girl,  I  should  have  fallen  desperately  in  love — ^he 
was  reading  a  dirty  newspaper.  He  did  not  wear  a  black 
velvet  coat,  with  slashed  sleeves,  such  as  I  have  seen  on  an 
artist  in  a  picture — ^far  from  it,  his  coat  was  some  degrees 
shabbier  than  that  which  he  usually  wore,  and  had  an  eccen- 
tric hole  in  the  shoulder.  He  smiled  kindly,  shook  hands,  and 
immediately  began  showing  me  his  paintings.  If  I  saw  those 
pictures  now,  perhaps  I  should  call  them  poor  things,  and  pick 
them  to  pieces,  though  the  man  who  painted  them  was  my 
benefactor.  But  then — ^then  they  rose  before  my  eyes  like  so 
many  celestial  visions.  Oh,  to  bring  back  those  days  !  no,  that 
one  hour !  that  I^might  once  more  dream  myself  into  the  happy 
faith  that  earth  is  unstained,  and  man  unfallen. 

At  first  I  looked  on  my  hero  with  too  much  reverence  to 
venture  on  anything  approaching  familiarity  with  him  ;  but,  by 
degrees,  I  grew  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
used  to  knock  at  the  painter's  door — ^for  some  time  timidly 
enough,  then  more  boldly,  and  at  every  spare  moment  — 
watching  his  work,  and  listening  to  his  interesting  talk.  An 
artist  (at  least  a  true  one)  has  always  something  to  say,  worth 
hearing ;  especially  charming  are  his  anecdotes  to  ayoung  imagi- 
nation, and  to  an  ambitious  spirit. 

Ere  long  I  had  a  pencil  in  my  hand  as  a  habit,  and  presently 
I  found  myself  holding  a  brush.  Oh !  moment  of  ecstacy,  was  I 
indeed  a  painter  !  I  believe  I  thought  I  was,  but  my  father 
was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  He  had  seen  all  his  own 
day-dreams  vanish,  melting  one  by  one  ;  it  seemed  to  him  cruel 
to  encourage  me  in  pursuing  such  flattering  delusions  as  had 
abused  his  own  youth,  for  he  had  confessed  to  me  that  he  had 
once  dreamed  himself  destined  to  win  fame  as  a  poet.  His 
chequered  life  had  taught  him  to  check  enthusiasm  in  the 
young.  But  I  was  sixteen,  and  something  must  be  done  with 
me — something  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

My  father  came  home  one  day,  looked  imcommonly  cheer- 
ful ;  he  had  been  asked  in  a  house  of  business  to  recommend 
an  intelligent  youth  to  copy  business  letters  and  accounts,  he 
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mentioned  his  own  son.  These  men  of  business  knew  him — ^they 
required  no  reference ;  I  was  accepted. 

The  next  morning  I  was  to  proceed  to  Newgate  Street.  I 
heard  my  fate  in  silence,  but  had  I  known  that  my  destination 
was  Newgate  Jail,  I  should  scarcely  have  felt  more  utterly 
dejected. 

My  mother  knew  all  I  felt— she  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to 
my  father's  face.  "  I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  kind,"  he  answered. 
"  Marina,  our  son  will  one  day  bless  me  for  this.  I  also  would 
have  been  an  artist  in  verse,  if  not  on  canvas,  and  what  am 
I  now?'' 

"The  best  and  dearest,  Giuseppe!"  answered  my  mother. 
"  I  know  you  are  always  right."  I  also  knew  he  was  right,  and 
that  my  path  of  duty  lay  in  Newgate  Street. 

Still  it  is  hard  to  lose  one's  hold  of  a  gorgeous  daydream.  I 
was  choking,  but  I  resolutely  kept  down  my  emotion,  and  said 
I  was  ready — quite  ready.  Perhaps  I  might  make  money  by 
business — ^perhaps  help  my  parents,  and  find  happiness  in 
my  duty. 

That  evening  I  opened  out  all  my  griefs  to  Goldbeard :  he 
heard  me  with  gentle  patience,  pitied  me,  and  sympathised  with 
my  regrets ;  but  said  my  parents  were  right — still  he  said  it  with 
a  sigh. 

So  I  went  to  Newgate  Street,  and  worked,  as  conscientiously 
as  I  could,  for  three  months.  I  believe  I  never  failed  in  an 
actual  duty,  and  only  now  and  then  was  caught  etching  on  the 
margin  of  a  ledger;  but  Messrs.  Cardovan  discovered  that  I  had 
not  as  much  intelligence  as  they  expected,  and,  in  as  mild  terms 
as  their  benevolence  suggested  for  addressing  a  parent,  they 
informed  my  father  that  his  son  was  an  incorrigible  blockhead  ! 

I  was  full  of  regret  and  of  repentance  for  my  failure,  and  really 
had  not  wilfully  neglected  any  duty;  I  was  nevertheless 
conscious  of  a  secret  joy,  and  I  thought  I  traced  a  similar 
feeling  in  the  eyes  of  Goldbeard,  when  he  said,  "  A  pity  to  do 
nothing,  Walter ;  come  to-morrow  and  grind  my  colours,  will 
you  ? "  I  went  to  grind  his  colours,  and,  as  it  proved,  remained 
to  use  my  own.  My  dear  generous  friend  toiled  harder  to 
instruct  me  than  he  worked  for  his  own  maintenance.  How 
genially  he  watched  the  least  frail  blossom  of  talent,  and 
nurtured  it  into  healthy  life  ! 

My  father  sought  out  no  more  Messrs.  Cardovan  for  me. 
My  mother  viewed  me  in  the  light  of  a  misunderstood  genius, 
and  I  fancy  my  father  was  secretly  of  her  opinion ;  he  said 
nothing,  but  he  watched  with  evident  anxiety,  and  some 
exultation,  my  early  tottering  steps  up  the  steep  ascent. 
At  length  he  became  foreign  clerk  in  a  small  mercantile 
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house.  My  mother  was  still  the  busy  daily  governess.  And  I 
— I  was  selfish  enough  to  let  them  toil  for  me,  for  my  support ; 
while  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  I  added  nothing  to  their 
little  store  by  my  industry,  but  rather  diminished  their  scanty 
resources. 

I  had  sometimes  a  hard  conflict  with  myself  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue.  Reason  and  duty  seemed  to  point  one  way, 
ambition  and  inclination  another;  and  had  I  not  fixed  my  eye  on 
a  golden  horizon  lighting  the  distant  hilltops,  the  strife  must 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  But  there — ^there,  though  afar,  and 
indistinct — rose  gorgeous  visions,  castle  upon  castle  with  glitter- 
ing turrets,  lost  in  the  rosy  clouds.  I  was  seventeen,  and  a  very 
dreamer  of  dreams!  Goldbeard  told  me  beautiful  stories  of  the 
glorious  dead  and  the  great  living;  in  him  was  the  very  poetry  of 
art.  He  painted  the  story  of  Stradella,.only  not  from  the  point 
that  Henry  O'Neil  has  chosen,  when  the  ruffian  assassin  is  dis- 
armed of  his  murderous  purpose,  by  the  power  of  music;  but 
that  in  which  his  melody  calls  forth  the  gentle  lady's  love,  as  by 
enchantment. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Goldbeard,  contemplating  his  already  beau- 
tiful picture ;  "  the  girl's  face  is  handsome  enough,  but  the  love  in 
it  is  not  spiritual.  My  model  is  not  to  my  taste,  and  my  fancy 
does  not  supply  her  deficiency — I  shall  find  another." 

He  went  on  an  exploring  expedition,  but  came  back  dissatisfied. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door ;  I  opened  it,  and  there 
stood  a  veiled  woman,  who  could  not  speak  at  first,  so  quickly 
her  breath  came  and  went. 

"Pray  come  in,"  said  Goldbeard,  and  with  instinctive 
politeness  he  placed  a  chair,  "  May  I  ask  what ?  * 

"  If  you  please,  sir— » —  " 

"  Take  time,  you  are  tired." 

"If  you  please,  sir,  the  artist-colourman  in  B  Street  told 

me  that — that — • —  " 

"  He  told  you- 


"  That  you  wanted  a  person  to  sit  for " 

"  For  my  picture ;  true,  but  I  see  you  are  quite  unaccustomed 


to  this  sort  of  thing." 

"I  am  quite  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  we  are  poor !  Perhaps 
I  may  not  do  for — ^for " 

"  If  you  would  kindly  lift  your  veil " 

The  poor  girl  sat  irresolute  for  a  moment ;  then,  with  a  shaking 
hand,  raised  her  veU.  Her  face  was  lovely,  but  deadly  pale, 
from  mingled  fear  and  excitement ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
sank  insensible  on  the  floor.  No,  she  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  be  a  model.  Poor  fragile  flower  !  lily  bent  by  the  storm,  over 
whom  waves  of  sorrow,  perhaps  of  absolute  want,  had  rolled ! 
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She  was  but  a  girl — so  young,  so  fair,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
hair  that  had  an  indescribable  golden  hue.  There  was 
something — not  helpless,  yet  so  deeply  appealing  —  in  her 
expression,  that  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  horn  her.  Mean- 
while there  the  poor  child  lay,  faint  as  death,  and  Goldbeard 
stood  helpless,  as  a  man  usually  is  on  such  occasions,  and  too 
confused  even  to  wonder  what  could  be  done. 

"  My  mother  I — shall  I  fetch  my  mother  V  I  asked. 

*'  Grood,  good — ^Walter  1  Lay  the  poor  girl  on  the  sofa,  and 
call  your  mother.    Who  can  this  young  creature  be  ? " 

I  lifted  her  on  the  sofa;  my  mother  came,  applied  some 
remedies,  and  soon  restored  her  patient  to  consciousness.  Her 
confusion  was  great  on  recovery. 

"  Excuse  my  folly,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  to  Goldbeard ;  "  I 
don't  know  why  I  have  been  so  foolish;  another  time, 
perhaps " 

"I  will  wait  tiU  another  time,"  said  the  disappointed 
painter ;  "  please  leave  me  your  address." 

And  I — ^ungrateful  wretch  that  I  was ! — I  secretly  exulted  in 
the  disappointment  of  my  benefactor.  Beader,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  at  first  sight,  but  then  I  was  in  the  young  morning  of 
my  folly  and  romance.  My  mother  led  the  yoimg  girl  home, 
and  learned  her  history.  It  was  the  old,  old  story :  a  poor 
bankrupt  father,  in  bad  health,  a  toiling  care-worn  mother,  a 
large  family,  still  young,  and  all  beset  by  that  timidity  misfor- 
tune usually  brings  in  its  train.  Maud  was  seventeen,  full  of 
the  romance  of  that  blessed  age — full,  too,  of  fervent  affection. 
She  was  resolved  to  help  her  family ; — ^but  how  ?  She  tried 
for  teaching,  of  the  very  humblest  and  worst-paid  ;  she  was 
at  once  too  young,  too  fair,  and  too  ignorant ;  she  had  sought 
for  coarser  labour,  but  no  one  would  believe  the  strength  of 
one  so  delicate,  and  her  goodwill  counted  for  nothing.  Then, 
in  her  search  for  occupation,  came  the  suggestion,  the  tempta- 
tion— she  might  perhaps  be  a  painter's  model. 

She  started  with  fear,  as  if  such  a  thing  could  not  be ;  but  she 
saw  want  and  misery  at  home,  and  that  which  before  seemed 
impossible  grew  to  be  a  reality,  very  hideous — but  still  a  living 
resdity.  Then  she  had  looked  in  a  dim  glass,  between  hope  and 
fear,  and  doubted  whether  she  were  fair  enough,  and  then  thought 
no — ^she  could  not  be.  But  by  some  means  she  found  herself  at 
Goldbeard's  door,  and  then  her  heart  failed,  and  she  would  have 
turned  back  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

Maud  did  not  come  again,  but  the  painter  himself  sought  her 
out,  and  she  sat  for  his  great  picture. 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  there,  nor  could  I  bear  the  glances — 
half  admiration,  and  I  soon  learnt  of  wholly  love — ^which  my  master 
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threw  on  her.  My  jealous  heart  was  tortured ;  I  hiid  to  repeat 
to  myself,  again  and  again,  "He  is  my  friend,  my  master,  my  bene- 
factor 1"  But  then  he  seemed  so  old,  compared  to  Maud,  nearly 
or  quite  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  He  was  very  kind  to  her, 
respectful  and  protecting  too  ;  sometimes  after  her  sittings,  if  it 
grew  late,  he  would  see  her  home.  Then  I  slowly  followed,  and 
watched  with  straining  eyes — oh,  how  jealously ! — all  the  way 
through  the  dismal  streets.  My  young  heart  was  breaking. '  My 
sorrow  nearly  destroyed  my  ambition,  but  I  resolved  to  show  her 
what  I  could  do !  In  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  there  was  one 
barbed  arrow,  sharper  than  all  the  rest :  she  whom  I  loved  was  a 
model,  and  would  soon  become  commonly  known,  and  sought 
for  by  men  of  all  kinds,  who  would  pay  their  eighteenpence 
an  hour,  for  the  privilege  of  gazing,  unrebuked,  into  that 
lovely  face. 

But  I  never  heard  of  Maud's  sitting  to  another  artist,  and  as 
her  timidity  wore  away,  I  used  to  see  her  look  up,  sometimes,  so 
confidingly  at  Goldbeard,  that  I  thought,  with  bitterness, 
certainly  she  knew  and  returned  his  love.  "  He  is  so  good  to 
me !  so  good  to  everyone  ! "  said  Maud ;  "  don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Arrivabene?" 

We  were  alone  that  day,  and  she  was  waiting  for  my 
master.  '*Yes,"  I  answered,  "he  is  good;  I  owe  him  much, 
very  much." 

She  looked  inquiringly :  a  horrible  temptation  assailed  me, 
not  to  slander  my  benefactor  certainly,  but  to  suppress  the  story 
of  his  generous  goodness.  Did  I  not  owe  him  every  hope  that 
brightened  my  future  ?  But  then,  had  he  not  taken  from 
me  my  love — my  treasure  ?  Mine  ! — ^what  fond  madness  made 
me  call  her  mine !  I  had  no  claims  to  urge  against  his,  the 
noble  man ;  and  had  I  had  any,  how  could  I  have  dared  to  uige 
any  against  him !  I  had  a  struggle  with  myself,  but  I  told 
Maud  all  he  was,  and  all  he  had  been ;  and  as  I  warmed  in  my 
narrative,  I  quit^  overcame  my  unworthy  seK. 

Maud  listened  with  deep  interest,  and  as  she  listened,  she 
drew  nearer  to  my  easel,  and  said,  looking  at  my  work,  "  Would 
you  not  give  much  to  paint  hike  him?" 

"  To  paint  like  him !  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  indeed !  To  do 
anything  like  him  ;  to  be  him — gifted,  happy,  loved  ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  everyone  must  love  him  !  Do  you 
know  his  past  history  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  No  one  does,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  suppose  he  has  one.  He 
never  says  anything  about  it,  but  perhaps  he  may  be  married  I " 

"  Married  !  "  said  Maud,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  her  start  and 
change  colour ;  at  that  moment  Goldbeard  entered,  and  the 
slight  flush  deepened  to  crimson.    Ah,  surely  she  loved  him! 
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I  resolved  in  myself  tx)  conquer  my  passion,  to  bury  my  foolish 
hopes  deep,  deep  out  of  sight,  and  to  forget. 

Another  day  Maud  sat  talking  with  Goldbeard,  as  I  was 
ascending  the  staircase  :  they  were  talking  of  me.  I  heard  a 
few  of  their  words — I  could  not  help  hearing  them. 

*'  Will  Mr.  Arrivabene  be  a  great  painter  ? "  asked  Maud. 

"  A  great  painter,"  he  repeated,  "  seldom  arises,  but  he  has 
talents  that  promise  much:  he  will  one  day  paint  infinitely 
better  than  I." 

I  entered,  and  the  conversation  of  course  dropped. 

A  year  was  dead.  Maud  still  sat  to  Goldbeard,  but  only  to 
him.  They  seemed  to  grow  more  intimate,  more  confidential — 
I  more  miserable,  because  more  jealous ;  but  I  fought  against 
myself,  and  for  awhile  overcame.  I  was  twenty.  I  had  made 
many  daubs,  and  even  taken  a  few  cheap  portraits  :  Goldbeard 
told  me  I  must  paint  a  picture  for  the  next  Academy  Exhibition. 

{To  be  continued). 


SoHWt* 


Wilt  not  sleep  on,  fond  heart  ?   Thou  hast  been  sleeping 

An  icy  slumber,  many,  many  days ; 

Cold  wintry  hours,  unwarmed  by  the  blaze 
Of  fire  or  sunlight.  Yea,  thou  hast  been  keeping 
A  quiet  sabbath  from  all  pain  and  weeping ; 

A  rest  from  all  the  ills  of  this  blind  maze ; 

A  rest  from  wandering  in  all  thorny  ways, 
Where  hearts  sow  wheat,  and  find  but  tares  for  reaping. 
Wilt  not  sleep  on  ?  alas  poor  weary  heart  ! 

Worn-out  with  passionate  throbs  and  vain  regret. 

And  yearnings  after  suns  for  ever  set, 
Thy  rest  was  earned,  when  joy  and  thee  did  part. 

Ah !  wake  thee  not,  to  join  once  more  the  strife  ; 

Peace !  peace !  for  unto  thee  to  sleep  is  life ! 

COBILLA. 
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Consolata  m  J^0g* 


In  fine  weather  Nature  is  better  than  Art :  in  bad  weather  Art 
better  than  Nature.  In  the  cold  dark  days  of  November,  when 
Nature  seems  rolling  herself  in  fog-furs  for  her  winter-quarters, 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  brisk  fire  in  one's  studio,  and 
live  in  one's  dreams !  There  is  nothing  to  distract  one  then. 
One  says  to  oileself,  "  Well,  this  is  the  best  place  in  the  world ! " 
For  there  is  no  bright  sun  beckoning  in  at  the  window  to  invite 
one  out,  like  a  merry  companion,  to  go  and  play  truant.  Then 
one  feels  so  grateful  to  have  resources  in  one's  Art  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  frowns  of  the  cold  months,  and  one  wraps  oneself 
round  with  Art  as  with  a  prophet's  mantle,  and  dreams  dreams, 
and  sees  visions,  and  paints  pictures,  and  makes  statues.  0 
divine  Art,  what  a  wealth  you  are  to  the  true  enthusiast !  but 
oh !  diviner  still,  inasmuch  as  you  teach  us  the  more  to  worship 
Nature,  from  which  you  draw  your  inspirations ! 

Now,  in  this  Art,  as  well  as  Court,  Suburb,  is  not  this  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  winter  ?  And  how  many  of  us  are  hoping, 
trusting,  and  believing — ^and  we  are  quite  right  in  believing,  as 
nothing  good  is  done  without  faith — that  we  are  going,  this  next 
winter,  to  do  something  much  better  than  we  have  ever  done 
before — something  more  up  to  our  own  views  of  Art — ^something 
even  to  astonish  our  kindest  friends ! 

The  country  most  assuredly  has  beauty  at  all  times,  but  then 
also,  surely,  it  has  the  most  beauty  in  the  genial  months;  and  oh, 
strange  fashion  of  England,  that  dooms  the  great,  wise,  beautiful, 
and  rich,  and  so  many  that  depend  thereon,  to  spend  the 
delicious  summertide  in  the  great  hot  city,  and  imprisons  the 
delicate  and  the  fragile  in  many  a  country-seat  in  the  winter, 
with  the  wind  screaming  like  a  banshee  through  the  bare 
branches  around !  But  English  gentlemen  must  have  what  the 
French  call  "le  sport,"  and  this  sport  consists  in  killing 
things,  and  riding  after  things,  chiefly  in  the  winter.  I  suppose 
this  is  all  right  and  proper,  and  goes  towards  making  up  the 
energetic,  athletic  stabilities  of  the  nation ;  but,  in  thinking 
about  it,  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  a  great  shot  who  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  Nature.  Many  people  live  in  the  country 
actually  without  seeing  it,  and  among  these  too  frequently  is 
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your  sportsman.  It  is  quite  amazing  and  amusing  to  myself — 
the  height  of  superiority  from  which  I,  trudging  along  a  country 
lane  with  my  stick  and  sketch-book,  look  down  upon  the  mere 
sportsman :  for  instance,  on  the  dashing  gentleman  in  pink,  and  in 
his  perfect  hunting  appointments,  as  his  thoroughbred  carries 
him  at  a  bound  over  one  hedge  into  the  road  before  me,  and 
over  the  other  again  into  the  next  field ;  or  on  the  perfectly-got- 
up  first-class  shot,  with  his  array  of  dogs  and  keepers,  banging 
"one-two"  with  precise  success  through  a  turnip-field!  Poor 
fellows !  I  think  they  do  not  see  the  riches  around  them,  only 
the  fox  and  the  birds !  But  there  is  no  point  of  discord  between 
us.  They  do  not  think  about  me,  and  I  look  at  them  as  part  of 
the  landscape,  or  rather  of  the  picture ;  at  least,  I  always  try  to 
hit  upon  a  point  of  view  which  may  render  them  in  true 
keeping  with  the  scene.  The  gamekeeper  is,  however,  generally 
more  picturesque  then  his  master,  and  is  a  true  growth  of  the 
country — ^like  the  basket-to-market-carrying  pretty  damsel  on 
her  rough  pony,  the  hardy  rustic  in  gaiters  with  a  billhook, 
and  the  old  man  in  his  braided  smock-frock.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  the  smiling  though  withered  old  dame  in  the  orthodox 
red  cloak,  stopping  to  chat  at  her  merry  grandchildren  scramb- 
ling up  the  bank  and  clutching  at  the  nuts.  Now,  all  these 
things  always  come  into  their  right  places  in  Nature's  pictures. 

However,  we  cannot  have  all  these  visible  exactly  in  town,  or 
even  in  the  town's  suburbs ;  but  we  can  think  about  them,  and 
recall,  and  even  paint  them,  by  our  sea-coal  fire,  when  it  is  too 
bad  weather  outside  to  run  down  by  rail  to  a  country  village  to 
realise  them.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  fully  made  up  my 
mind  which  is  the  pleasantest  season  in  the  year,  and  really 
hold  that  something  may  be  said  even  for  November.  This, 
however,  I  am  quite  sure  of :  it  would  never  do  to  have  always 
fine  weather,  for  if  we  did  we  should  cease  to  appreciate  it. 
And  fine  weather  makes  us  idle :  for  instance,  what  idle  folks 
you  see  by  the  Bay  of  Naples  !  It  is  the  much  bad  weather 
which  we  have  in  this  country  which  I  believe  makes  us  so 
industrious,  and  the  variety  of  climate  in  the  British  Isles 
which  renders  us  such  ardent  admirers  of  Nature.  But  then, 
really,  the  opprobrium  of  our  summers  being  "three  fine  days,  a 
thunderstorm,  and  winter,"  is  a  calumny.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  we  have  many  exquisite,  thoroughly  enjoyable  days.  An 
old  friend  of  mine,  long  since  departed  from  among  us,  who 
had  travelled  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  used  to  say,  "  You 
have  but  few  fine  days  in  England,  but  when  you  have  a  fine 
day,  it  is  finer  than  they  have  anywhere  else," — alluding  to  the 
freshness  of  our  British  fine  days,  as  compared  with  the  lassitude 
experienced  in  the  tropics  and  warmer  climates.     However,  one 
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must  confess,  the  present  is  not  the  most  genial  month  in  the 
year;  but  then,  if  Nature  does  not  smile,  perhaps  Art  may 
be  more  propitious.  The  Artist,  at  least,  has  the  solace  of 
that  hope ! 

A.  E.  A. 


^t  Camr  d  "SSit^^^tt  %li 


Mehemet  Ali,  whose  name  has  dropped  out  of  our  memory,  was 
not  many  years  ago  the  object  of  our  attention  and  wonder,  if 
not  of  our  interest.     He  was  bom  in  1769,  the  same  year  that 
gave  birth  to  a  number  of  men  who  were  great,  or,  at  least,  dis- 
tinguished.    His  natal  place  was  the  little  town  of  Cavala,  in 
Eoumelia.     The  son  of  a  fisherman,  who  was  also  a  farmer,  his 
energy  of  character,  which  appears  to  have  early  developed,  led 
him  to  the  former  pursuit,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  displayed 
such  courage  and  perseverance,  that  he  acquired,  in  a  small 
sphere,  that  influence  over  his  associates  which  he  was  subse- 
quently enabled  to  exercise  ovfer  widely  different  characters  on  a 
much  wider  arena.     It  is  related  that  his  neighbourhood  having 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  a  daring  pirate,  he  pursued  the 
bold  marauder  in  his  fishing-boats,  recovered  the  booty  he  had 
carried  off,  and  became  the  popular  hero  of  Cavala.     The  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  this  bold  and  successful  enterprise  raised 
him  from  his  humble  station  to  the  position  of  lieutenant  in  the 
service  of  the  governor  of  the  town.    In  this  situation  he  appears 
to  have  acted  with  consummate  art :   the  governor  dying,  he, 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  his  great  namesake,  secured  at  once  his 
patron's  office,  wife,  and  fortune  for  himself.    Not  long  after- 
wards we  find  him  assuming  the  character  of  a  merchant ;  he 
embarked  extensively  in  the  tobacco  trade,  but  he  found  the  new 
employment  uncongenial ;  or  diminished  capital  induced  him  to 
forsake  his  new  calling,  and  to  take  the  command  of  300  men, 
intended  as  recruits  for  the  Turkish  army  in  Egypt,  the  land  he 
was  destined  one  day  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.     Mehemet 
fought  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  distinguished  himself,  obtained 
unbounded  influence  over  the  soldiers,  and  the  rank  of  colonel. 
A  disaffected  and  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  the  army,  and  when 
Egypt  was  evacuated  by  the  Europeans,  the  troops  had  more 
leisure  to  criticise  their  general,  Khosref  Pacha,  and  his  weak 
government ;  their  discontents  broke  forth  openly,  especially  in 
the  Albanian  corps.     The  Mameluke  Beys  had  also  continued  in 
arms,  and  weighing  their  strength,  as  well  as  his  own  probable 
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security,  Mehemet  loudly  proclaimed  himself  their  leader,  and 
the  redresser  of  their  real  or  supposed  wrongs. 

Ehosref  Pacha  summoned  the  popular  leader  to  his  divan,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight ;  Ali  professed  his  willing  obedience.  The 
messenger  being  departed,  he  harangued  the  troops ;  his  appeal 
was  powerful ;  he  wound  up  with  the  words,  "  I  go,  but  shall  I 
go  alone?"  The  reply  was  the  instant  unsheathing  of  4,000 
Albanian  swords, 

Blhosref  retreated  to  the  citadel;  Mehemet  was  declared 
general ;  he  shortly  opened  Cairo  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  took 
his  former  commander  prisoner.  Mehemet  had  two  ambitious 
rivals — ^Mamelukes ;  they  died  simultaneously,  and  he  had  no 
further  competitor  for  power.  Mehemet  proceeded  to  name  a 
viceroy  for  Egypt — ere  long  deposed  him,  assumed  his  oflBce,  and 
bribed  and  awed  the  Sultan  into  confirming  his  title,  in  1805. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Ottoman  policy  found  it  expedient 
to  crush,  by  secondary  means,  the  power  they  dared  not  even 
menace  openly ;  Mehemet  was  sent  into  Arabia  to  attack  a  for- 
midable body  of  heretical  dissenters  from  the  faith  of  Islam,  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  Hedjaz,  and  were  exercising  great 
atrocities.  Mehemet  gladly  received  the  mission ;  he  knew  that, 
as  defender  of  the  faith,  he  would  be  doubly  popular.  But,  first, 
the  too  powerful  Mamelukes  must  be  sacrificed,  ostensibly  for 
the  peace  of  Egypt,  in  truth  for  his  own  security.  They  were 
invited  to  a  conference ;  no  sooner  had  the  last  of  the  brave 
corps  entered  the  enclosure  of  the  barracks,  than  a  murderous 
fire  was  opened  upon  them,  as  they  stood  in  the  court.  They 
perished,  defiant  even  in  death,  drawing  swords  on  the  treach- 
erous foes  beyond  their  reach.  One  man  alone  escaped,  through 
his  horse  taking  an  incredible  leap  over  the  high  wall  of  the 
enclosure.  The  gallant  animal  perished  ;  the  rider  was  perfectly 
uninjured,  and  long  lived  to  tell  his  wonderful  story. 

In  his  expedition  into  Hedjaz,  Mehemet  did  not  command  the 
troops  in  person,  and  they  were  repulsed.  He  assumed  the 
leadership,  and  thought  that  a  fitting  time  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, claiming  Egypt  as  his  own  ;  from  henceforth  he  gathered  in 
four-fifths  of  all  the  land  produced. 

The  Porte  took  occasion  of  Mehemet's  absence  to  appoint  a 
less  dangerous  successor,  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  The  unfortunate 
man  only  reached  Cairo  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  of 
Mehemet.  On  this  Mehemet  was  declared  an  outlaw.  He  heard 
the  sentence  with  contempt,  performed  a  military  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  returned,  proudly  triumphant,  to  his  government.  He 
was  now  desirous  of  forming  a  regular  army,  but  for  this  purpose 
he  knew  European  tactics  were  necessary,  and  he  secured  many 
French  in  his  service. 
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In  the  first  experiments  the  Moslem  soldiers  were  very  indig- 
nant at  being  drilled  by  mere  Christians.  Their  iron-handed 
master  despatched  the  most  rebellious  into  the  interior  of  A&ica, 
there  probably  to  perish  by  extermination.  Ismael  Pacha^  the 
son  of  Mehemet,  was  their  leader^  and  his  singular  fate  must 
excuse  a  digression. 

He  had  marched  his  men  to  Shendy,  which  is  not  far  from 
Abyssinia.  The  King  bore  the  title  of  Tiger.  Ismael  was  received 
into  his  tent,  immediately  claimed  it  as  master,  and,  calling  for 
his  pipe,  began  to  smoke. 

"  But  what,"  said  the  Tiger  King,  "  does  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
demand  ? " 

"  Submission,  and  such  a  sum  of  money,"  replied  Ismael,  naming 
an  enormous  treasure. 

"  The  whole  country  could  not  furnish  such  a  tribute,"  said 
the  King,  smiling. 

Eendered  overbearing  by  impunity,  the  insolent  young  man 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  pipe,  and  then  resumed  smoking. 

"  To-morrow  the  Pacha  shall  have  nothing  left  to  ask,"  said 
the  Tiger,  calmly. 

On  that  night  Ismael  perished  by  a  more  fearful  death  than 
the  Mamelukes  had  suffered.  Belying  on  the  terror  of  his  father's 
name,  he  was  resting,  in  seeming  security,  in  the  midst  of  his 
officers.  The  King  had  surrounded  the  tent  with  quantities  of 
straw,  as  "  provender  for  the  horses  of  his  Highness,"  he  said. 
When  evening  shadows  had  faUen,  the  straw  was  fired,  and,  begirt 
by  a  wall  of  flame,  the  miserable  men,  after  making  some  fruit- 
less efforts  to  escape,  expired  in  the  fiercest  tortures.  The  Tiger 
escaped  up  the  country,  married  a  princess,  and  through  her 
became  once  more  a  king.  Whatever  Mehemet  may  have  felt 
for  the  fate  of  his  arrogant  son,  his  grief  did  not  stay  his  ambition. 
Mehemet,  though  consenting  to  pay  a  nominal  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  was  perfectly  absolute  in  Egypt,  When  the  War  of 
Independence  broke  out  in  Greece,  he  recovered  the  favour  of  the 
Porte,  by  offering  to  subdue  the  Morea,  and  meanwhile  vigor- 
ously pushed  on  manufactures  at  home,  by  the  assistance  of 
Europeans.  The  Sultan  accepted  the  Viceroy's  offers  of  aid,  but 
Egypt  groaned  under  the  accomplished  promise.  Only  partial 
success  attended  this  enterprise,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
Viceroy's  son,  who  led  back  the  remains  of  the  army. 

Mehemet  well  knew  that  a  struggle  with  the  Porte  might  now 
be  looked  for.  He  took  the  initiative  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  Acre  :  more  serious  disputes  followed,  but 
the  adventurer  was  successful,  laughed  at  the  impotent  Sultan, 
and  firmly  established  the  Egyptian  sovereignty  in  his  family. 

Up  to  an  advanced  age,  with  unabated  vigour,  and  with  an 
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eye  undimmed  by  toil  and  years,  he  was  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  pyramid  which  his  genius  had  raised.  His  character  was, 
like  that  of  most  usurpers,  a  mixture  of  grand  qualities  and 
their  opposing  vices.  Possessed  of  iron  energy  and  resolution, 
he  rose  from  the  humblest  station,  by  the  efforts  of  his  own 
commanding  mind  and  wUl. 

Of  great  physical  strength,  and  proportionably  strong  human 
passions,  he  appears  to  have  made  everything,  within  himself 
and  around  him,  subservient  to  the  one  predominant  feature  of 
his  character — ambition.  He  was  generous,  yet  yielded  to  the 
lowest  treachery  on  occasions,  when  crooked  policy  offered  to 
crime  the  specious  disguise  of  necessity.  By  nature  he  was 
humane,  yet  he  witnessed  with  unflinching  eye  the  frightful 
massacre  of  the  brave  Mamelukes.  Mehemet  Ali  owned  quali- 
ties which  alone  would  have  made  a  great  character — ^unflinching 
courage,  firmness,  generosity,  humanity,  and  rare  self-command — 
yet  such  countervailing  vices,  that  his  reputation  will  probably 
prove  a  passing  meteor.  Defective  as  his  schemes  were,  he  did 
much  for  Egypt ;  he  created  an  army,  and,  more  wonderful  still, 
a  navy  for  her.  He  established  schools,  which  would  have  been 
invaluable,  but  that,  the  moment  an  Egyptian  youth  came  under 
instruction,  he  became  the  Pacha's  bondslave,  and  in  due  time 
a  conscript  for  the  army  or  navy.  The  utility  of  his  educational 
schemes  was  only  apparent,  except  as  regards  his  own  service. 
He  accomplished  many  public  works,  whiph  casual  observers 
might  pronounce  great  benefactions — for  instance,  the  great  canal 
which  connects  the  Nile  with  the  Port  of  Alexandria.  The 
mind  which  conceived,  and  the  perseverance  which  accomplished, 
so  bold  and  apparently  impracticable  a  scheme,  appears  to  have 
a  legitimate  claim  to  our  admiration.  But  how  is  that  admira- 
tion diminished,  or  rather  checked,  in  its  first  impulse  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  we  recall  that  the  gigantic  task — and  it  was  gigantic 
for  Egypt — cost  the  lives  of  25,000  human  beings  !  And  even 
these  formed  a  small  proportion  of  the  living  throng  who  (under 
Pharaonic  taskmasters)  were  goaded  to  their  labours,  being 
supplied  with  just  one  month's  provisions.  The  labourers  con- 
sisted of  men,  women,  and  children;  the  sufferings  of  that 
mingled  throng  may  never  be  estimated,  but  the  canal  was  com- 
pleted in  the  given  time. 

The  manufactures  established  by  the  great  Viceroy  were  not 
all  eminently  successful.  Some,  it  is  supposed,  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  climate  of  Egypt,  which  caused  frequent  injury 
to  iron  machinery.  Egypt  was  called,  in  the  days  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  one  large  camp  and  dockyard.  Agriculture,  for  which  the 
country  is  said  to  be  specially  adapted,  found  no  favour  in 
his  eyes. 
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Mehemet  Ali  realised  the  truth,  that  *'  a  great  soul  may  dwell 
in  a  little  body."  He  had  great  vigour  and  immense  strength. 
His  forehead  was  noble  and  commanding ;  his  patriarchal  beard  of 
snow  lent  dignity  to  his  appearance.  The  lower  part  of  his  face, 
despite  the  high  intelligence  of  the  eyes  above,  would  have  been 
that  of  an  animal— 

"  But  for  the  soul. 
That  struggled  through." 

On  the  whole,  Mehemet  Ali  effected  wonders  for  a  country  that 
was  not  his  own.  Had  his  theatre  been  at  home — ^had  his 
labours  been  for  his  own  countrymen—his  character  might  have 
taken  a  higher  rank  in  the  page  of  history.  Such  a  career  was 
his  real  though  unsatisfied  ambition.  The  renovation  of  the 
glory  of  Turkey  was  certainly  the  dream  of  his  early  youth,  and 
for  a  while  the  hope  of  his  manhood  ;  indeed,  he  once  offered  to 
resign  all  his  substai^tial  power,  on  condition  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  Vizier,  that  he  might  raise  her  from  the  dead. 

F.  A.  K. 
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One  idle  day  of  summer,  when  the  air 

Was  full  of  fragrance,  and  of  music  too, 

I  left  the  quiet  chamber  where  I  sit 

(Forgetting  all  beyond  that  chamber  walls. 

Bent  o'er  a  yellow  page,  a  time-stained  book, 

Or  weaving  tuneless  rhymes).     I  wandered  forth. 

And  as  I  stood  'mid  crowds  of  busy  men 

I  leaned  upon  my  staff,  and  pondered  thus  : — 

"  I  spend  my  life  among  the  glorious  dead. 

Calling  up  images  of  men  heroic, 

Or  prating  of  them  in  my  idle  verse — 

Dreaming  them  back,  or  sighing  idle  sighs. 

That  Heaven  had  deigned  to  make  me  one  of  them. 

Oft  my  mind  wanders  to  the  blessed  hearts 

That  Earth  once  glorified,  and  now  Heaven  holds. 

But  I  do  look  no  time  on  breathing  life, 

I  go  not  forth  among  the  haunts  of  men. 

Watching  the  souls  that  through  their  faces  shine. 

As  through  an  open  window,  or  that  hide 

Behind  such  masks  as  devils'  hands  can  make. 

I  will  go  look  on  them  to-day ;  the  sun 

Shines  forth,  and  lends  a  lantern  to  my  steps : 
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Yea>  I  will  look  upon  God's  world  to*day — 
Not  in  the  silent  wood,  the  lonely  glade. 
Or  by  the  waters  harrying  on  with  joy, 
And  laughing  conscious  of  their  loveliness ; 
Xot  on  the  cloudless  sky,  but  in  that  world, 
That  wondrous  world,  the  human  beating  heai  t. 
Yet  where  ?    The  city  is  a  busy  hive. 
Has,  like  the  hives,  some  lording  o'er  the  rest- 
Some  idlers,  many  workers.     Kich,  or  poor  ? 
The  great  ?  the  lowly  ?  lowly  born  ?  or  base  ? 
Which  shall  I  read  to-day  ? 
I'll  get  me  to  the  poor."    But  all  are  rich 
This  laughing  summer's  day,  and  London's  world 
Looks  like  a  gay  parterre  of  choicest  flowers 
In  brave  array. 

But  even  while  I  spake 
A  rich  man  passed  me  on  the  narrow  way. 
And  thrust  me  to  the  edge  ;  and  while  he  thrust. 
He  shook  his  raiment,  just  as  if  defiled 
And  his  face  said,  plainer  than  words  can  speak, 
"  Descendant  of  a  line  of  Barons  bold. 
This  path  is  mine— why  come  the  vulgar  near  ? " 
While  his  face  talked  to  me,  I  turned  aside, 
And  smiled,  half  pityingly,  and  wondered  thus : 
"  Where  will  my  Lord  fold  place  beyond  the  grave  ? 
Methinks  he  there  might  cringe  beneath  the  stool 
Whereon  a  very  Lazarus  set  his  foot." 

He  passed.    A  piteous  face  was  raised  to  mine — 
A  young  pale  face,  all  famine  gaunt,  with  eyes 
Unnatural  sunk ;  she  had  thin  long  arms>  ^ 

Eaised  pleadingly.     Then  came  a  voice,  so  weak, 
Yet  full  of  passionate  earnestness — I  stopt. 
And  looked,  and  listened.     'Twas  no  beggar's  whine, 
But  sober  truth  that  spake,  and  would  be  heard  : 
"  Stranger !  thou  'st  eaten,  hast  thou  not,  this  day  ? 
We  have  been  hungering  through  three  days  and  nights. 
Stranger !  God  caUs  thee — come,  yea  come,  and  see." 
And  without  word  of  answer,  she  did  glide. 
That  famine  spectre,  white  and  faint,  before, 
And  I  did  ioUow. 

It  was  a  chamber — chamber  did  I  say  ? 
Nay !  'twas  a  den  that  a  dumb  beast  might  spurn ; 
And  still  the  summer  sun,  in  mocking  guise, 
Laughed  through  the  broken  panes,  and  showed  no  shame. 
Upon  a  wretched  bed  a  man  reclined — 
An  old  man  :  countless  winters  on  his  head 
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Had  shed  their  snows,  and  now  he  lay  a-dying, 

Of  age,  disease,  and  sharper  hunger's  tooth. 

He  was  a  harmless  man,  and  raised  his  eyes 

Meek,  uncomplaining,  to  the  stranger's  face. 

He  would  have  risen,  but  nature  was  too  spent ; 

He  would  have  talked  to  me,  but  that  his  voice 

Was  weak  and  low. 

He  saw  the  pity  gathering  in  my  eyes — 

Took  heart,  and  told  me,  in  a  feeble  tone. 

While  one  sole  gleam  of  pride  a  moment  broke 

The  sadness  of  his  glance :  "  Sir,  you  must  know. 

Though  'twas  before  your  time,  sir — you  must  know. 

There  was  a  captain  once  that  led  a  band 

Of  strong  brave  hearts  from  England  into  Spain. 

You  are  a  gentleman — a  scholar,  too — 

So  you  know  why  and  wherefore ;  we  but  knew 

We  fought  for  England's  glory — ^'twas  enough. 

I  got  a  wound  at  Salamanca.    Sir, 

The  Captain  that  did  lead  us,  is  he  dead  ? " 

'*  Yea,  friend,"  said  I.     "  But  yesterday  death  came. 

Gathering  him  to  kindred  dead ;  and  they  do  say 

The  old  man  sank  beneath  his  honours'  weight. 

Twas  wondrous  great ;  and  at  his  funeral 

Gold  was  poured  forth  like  water  in  the  street. 

The  grateful  country,  she  did  bury  him. 

He  is  so  richly  tombed,  your  aged  heart 

Would  leap  into  young  life  again  to  see 

Your  Captain  honoured  thus " 

"  But  I  am  hungry,  sir — at  least  I  was 

Three  days  agone ;  now  hunger's  pangs  are  past. 

But  you  did  say  *  the  grateful  *  country,  sir. 

Is  there  no  way  to  make  her  understand 

That  when  our  Captain  (God  now  give  him  peace !) 

That  when  our  Captain  braved  the  front  of  death, 

He  braved  her  not  alone ;  but  in  his  track 

Thousands  of  brave  men,  like  one  single  soul, 

Eushed  on  and  shared  his  peril,  and  did  meet. 

With  heart  as  stout,  the  bayonet  of  the  foe  ? 

Sir,  had  our  Captain  stood  alone  that  day, 

How  had  he  triumphed  ? — ^how  had  England  won  ? 

Is  there  no  way,  good  sir,  to  tell  this  land — 

This  grateful  country — ^that  the  soldier,  too — 

The  poor  imtutored  soldier — did  his  part  ? 

And  asks — oh,  sir !  'tis  little  that  he  asks — 

A  crust  of  bread,  that  his  poor  orphans'  tears 

May  steep  in  mourning  when  he's  passed  away  ? 

Three  days  their  mouths  have  known  no  taste  of  food- 
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Three  days  and  nights.     But  they  are  in  God's  hand ; 
I  trust  more  to  Him  than  to  the  grateful  country. — 
Dear  Christ,  be  near  !''    And  thus  the  old  man  died. 
And  the  lone  widow,  with  one  piteous  wail, 
Fell  on  the  dead ;  and  then  a  voice  was  heard 
From  the  starved  children,  "  May  our  Lord  be  praised ! 
Father  is  happy,  and  he  hungers  not." 

I  passed  on  to  another  home :  there  sat 
A  decent  man,  in  his  best  Sunday  clothes. 
But  wan  and  sickly ;  his  hand  held  a  book 
He  studied  earnestly.    A  little  girl 
Crouched  near  his  knee,  and  a  poor  woman  walked 
About  the  chamber,  ^ranging  all  with  care. 
Scant  was  that  all :  there  was  no  sign  of  food 
But  a  small  bit  of  dry  imwholesome  bread, 
Too  small  to  share,  and  none  would  eat  alone. 
A  faint  pale  blush  stole  o'er  the  woman's  cheek. 
And  yet  an  eager  smile  lit  up  her  eyes  : 
"  Sir,  you  have  brought  us  help  ! — ^you  surely  have !" 
"  Help  !  Nay,  the  orphans  have  most  need  of  that ; 
You  are  but  few,  and  those  few  have  a  father. 
Friend,  you  should  rise  and  work,  and  shut  your  book. 
Learning  is  good — most  excellent  in  place; 
But  'tis  for  us,  for  you  more  active  life ; 
The  stalwart  arm  should  labour  for  its  food, 
Not  gain  it  by  the  beggar's  alms.     Up ! — ^up  ! " 
"  Up  ! ''  said  the  man ;  "  I  do  appeal  to  Him, 
To  Him  that  made  me,  'gainst  this  bitter  world  ! 
He  knows,  and  He  alone,  how  I  have  striven. 
And  never  yet  complaining  word  from  me 
Hath  the  rich  man's  strong  door  besieged  yet. 
Sir,  I  am  proud  as  well  as  you ;  perchance. 
Had  fortune  been  less  partial,  I  had  stood 
Where  you  now  stand — ^you  here,  instead  of  me. 
Ah,  Sir  !  'tis  only  by  exchange  of  place 
One  man  God  made  can  know  another's  lot. 
Work  !  I  have  worked  :  long  years'  incessant  toil 
Have  bent  my  frame  too  soon ;  now  work  is  past, 
And  none  will  hire  me,  at  the  scantiest  pay." 
"  But  this  your  girl  ?  Upon  her  shoulders  broad 
Might  some  small  portion  of  your  burden  sit :  •» 

She  should  be  up  and  doing — ^let  her  work  ! " 
The  mother  turned  her  quiet  gentle  face. 
Fired  for  a  moment,  with  a  deeper  flush, 
"  Mary,  rise  up  I  "  and  little  Mary  rose  ; 
And  as  she  rose,  I  saw  her  crippled  frame 
Unnatural  bent,  and  her  poor  limping  walk 
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Showed  how  the  child  could  labour.     Said  she  then, 
The  mother :  "  Sir,  my  labour  must  suffice ; 
'Tis  I  must  buy  them  bread,  by  my  brow's  sweat — 
For  that  I'm  ready,  only  show  the  way." 

I  passed  on,  and  I  found  three  aged  women, 
Garrulous,  fond  and  foolish  in  their  talk. 
And  one  almost  reviled  me ;  one  did  stand, 
With  clasped  hands  and  bended  knees,  as  if 
She  saw  Divinity.     My  heart  was  sick, 
That  any  human  soul  unto  another 
Should  crouch  and  fawn  because  more  bravely  dressed. 
The  third,  all  stupefied,  but  in  her  face 
In  every  aged  furrow  was  a  tale. 
And  every  wrinkle  syllabled  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  was,  "  Hunger !  hunger !  hunger  1  *' 
The  three  did  live  by  selling  the  green  cress 
That  grows  by  streamlets,  and  they  won  enough 
To  keep  sick  souls  within  their  crazy  frames. 

I  passed  on.     I  found  four  children  weeping : 
"  Mother  !  oh  Mother !  will  she  come  no  more  ? 
Will  no  one  bring  us  bread  ?    And  when  night  comes. 
Will  there  be  no  one  near  to  hold  our  hands. 
And  bid  us  not  to  fear  ?  Oh,  mother !  mother ! " 
"  And  is  your  mother  dead  ?  '*  I  asked.     "  Not  so," 
The  eldest  answered ;  "  but  our  father  went 
To  a  far  place,  to  see  if  he  might  work ; 
And  we  did  sit  at  home,  and  wait,  and  wait, 
Till  he  sent  money  that  might  buy  us  bread. 
But,  sir,  there  came  no  tidings ;  we  did  wait 
Till  baby  died  of  want — then  mother  went 
Into  the  broad  wide  street  to  ask  for  alms. 
And  so  they  took  her  to  the  prison-house ; 
And  we  are  himgry,  sir,  and  sore  afraid  !  '* 

I  passed  on.     I  found  a  mother  young 
Bent  o'er  a  dying  babe,  all  wan  and  weak  ; 
'Twas  like  a  little  spirit  in  her  arms, 
And  feebly  moaned ;  and  as  the  woman  rocked 
Her  slender  burden,  with  heartbroken  sighs. 
She  spoke  not  to  me,  but  her  meagre  looks 
Cried  out,  with  more  of  eloquence  than  words, 
«  We  hunger ! " 

As  I  did  turn  away. 
Escaping  from  the  sight  of  wretchedness, 
One  word  pursued  me — ^it  pursues  me  still ; 
And  God  did  hear  it,  and  he  hears  it  now, 
Twas,  "  Hunger  I  hunger !  hunger  ! " 

Paul  Pbimbose. 
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OR.  HIS    OWN   NOBILITY. 

By  F.  AlKIN-KORTRIGHT. 


Herman  worked  bravely  oil  He  was  doing  a  great  picture  for 
a  rich  man — ^working  at  it  with  all  his  soul;  and  working  success* 
fully ;  but  sometimes  his  patron  came  in,  and  sat  beside  him  while 
he  painted,  criticising,  in  the  jargon  of  art-connoisseurs,  talking  of 
anatomy,  of  which  he  had  about  as  much  knowledge  as  of  Sanscrit, 
pointing  out  errors,  and  suggesting  frequent  alterations,  which 
the  artist  politely,  but  decidedly,  declined  making.  The  picture 
progressed,  but  the  patron  cooled ;  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  sent  home,  Mr.  Smythe  was  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 

Herman  had  had  the  imprudence  to  relate  to  Mr.  Smythe  an 
anecdote  of  Stuart,  the  American  portrait-painter ;  how  the  inde- 
pendent and,  perhaps,  too  self-confident  artist  refused  to  attend 
on  an  Archbishop  in  his  carnage,  and  only  consented  to  meet  him 
halfway  on  the  staircase — and  how,  when  his  grace  would  have 
his  daughter's  portrait  altered,  the  painter  covered  the  whole 
figure  by  laying  on  it  a  dark  neutral  colour ;  how  the  Archbish^ 
objected  to  being  put  thus  out  of  pain,  and  waxed  wroth,  when 
the  only  satis&ction  Stuart  could  give  him  was  restoring  the  por- 
trait by  wiping  out  the  dark  colour  with  turpentine,  explaining 
his  conduct  with,  **  A  dressmaker  may  alter  a  dress,  a  milliner  a 
cap,  a  tailor  a  coat ;  but  a  painter  may  give  up  his  art,  if  he 
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attempts  to  alter,  to  please — it  cannot  be  done."  "  And  I  really 
think  the  principle  so  right,  that  I  have  adopted  it  as  my  own," 
added  Herman,  imprudently. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Fulton,'*  Mr.  Smythe  had  said,  "that  you  would 
have  shown  more  respect  to  rank  than  that  Yankee  fellow  did, 
in  his  intercourse  witih  the  Archbishop." 

"  I  should  have  shown  more  reverence  to  age — more  to  the 
priesthood,  I  think ;  but  the  rank  of  the  Church  dignitary  would 
.scarcely  have  won  much  respect  from  me." 

"Mr.  Fulton,  you  will  find  this  levelling  system  injurious  to 
your  success  in  life ;  men  with  blood  in  their  veins  cannot  tolerate 
such  democratic  ideas." 

Herman  smiled,  as  well  he  might,  for,  though  he  had  been 
steeped  in  poverty,  not  more  ancient  nor  bluer  blood  would  be 
found  than  in  himself;  while  the  family  of  his  patron  had  only 
been  known  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  his  very  name 
showed  his  plebeian  origin. 

Mr.  Smythe  was  travelling  on  the  Continent,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  sent  a  cheque  for  the  price  of  his  picture.  Perhaps  he 
was  short  of  •money,  as  rich  people  often  are  ;  perhaps  he  wanted 
to  punish  the  painter  a  little,  just  a  little,  for  expressing  his 
democratic  ideas  too  freely.  However  it  might  be,  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  Herman  was  too  proud  to  press  for  it. 

About  this  time  an  artist-friend  fell  fll,  and  Herman,  who  was 
a  sort  of  brother  of  charity  to  all  of  his  own  class,  almost  exhausted 
his  means  to  support  and  comfort  him  ;  then  came  another  call 
upon  his  slender  purse.  The  mercurial  little  violinist*  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  rushed  to  the  man  who  was  least  likely  to  frown  upon 
him  for  assistance ;  it  was  given  again  and  again,  till  the  source 
whence  all  these  charities  sprang,  was  nearly  dried  up. 

Friends  laughed  at  Herman  Fulton,  and  called  him  Quixote;  but 
th6  angel  who  came,  in  the  bright  light,  to  visit  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
came  to  him  too,  and,  reading  his  name  as  one  who  loved  his  fel- 
low men,  wrote  him  down  also  in  the  book  of  gold,  as  one  whom 
"  love  of  God  had  blessed." 

On  the  whole,  those  were  pleasant  days  to  Herman,  As  yet 
there  was  no  vulgar  reality  of  actual  want  to  disturb  his  ndr 
visions,  though  he  was  frugal  as  ever ;  there  was  always  the  sweet 
consciousness  which  a  noble  heart  has  of  its  own  integrity — the 
assured  conviction  of  his  being  already  far  advanced  in  the  path- 
way of  glory ;  and,  above  all,  his  guardian  angel  whispered,  that  a 
high  heroic  spirit,  however  invisible,  was  his  friend,  and  hovering 
ever  near  him,  to  share  his  triumphs  or  to  soothe  his  disappoint- 

*  Achille  Bontemps  is  making  a  fortune  in  Australia. 
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ments.  True,  there  shot  through  his  heart,  sometimes,  a  sudden, 
sharp,  jealous  pain,  when  he  remembered  Margaret's  love  for  the 
young  poet ;  but  he  reproached  himself,  or  smiled  at  his  own  folly, 
and  resolutely  set  himself  the  task  of  rooting  out  of  his  being  all 
unworthy  thoughts  and  feelings. 

"  And  why,  if  Treheme  and  Margaret  loved  each  other — why 
should  they  not  be  happy  in  their  love  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  noble 
act  to  bring  them  together?"  And  he  repeated,  with  heroic  coolness, 
Non  inutile  eat  desiderium  in  oblatione ;  but,  alas !  the  medi* 
tated  sacrifice  proved  impossible,  even  to  Herman's  generous 
nature.  These  internal  conflicts  seldom  assailed  him  while  he  was 
resolutely  employed — ^they  came  on  while  he  sauntered  in  the 
evening  shadows,  up  and  down  those  majestic  avenues  in  Ken- 
sington Grardens,  that  seem  to  have  been  planted  so  long  ago,  with 
a  view  to  nurture  the  dreams  of  coining  poets  and  painters  ! 


A  timid  yet  agitated  knock  resounded  on  Herman's  door.  A 
young  woman  came  in  slowly ;  she  was  beautiful,  but  dressed  too 
much  in  the  style  of  the  faslnon-books  to  seem  refined.  Herman 
looked  with  surprise  and  interest  at  the  lovely  face ;  he  knew  that 
he  had  seen  it  before,  but  he  could  not  remember  where. 

The  girl's  lips  quivered,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as  she 
sank  on  the  chair,  which  was  cQurteously  placed  for  her.  "  Mr, 
Fultown  !  You  don't  remember  me,  then  ? "  and  she  burst  into 
hysterical  sobs. 

"  I  know  you,  indeed,"  said  Herman,  in  the  most  soothing  voice 
he  could  use ;  "  but  I  cannot  recall- 


Ah,  you  have  forgotten  the  evening  at  Cremome !  I  shall 
never  forget  it ! "  And  then  came  fresh  sobs. "  That  evening— oh, 
Mr.  Fultown,  I'm  very,  very  wretched  !" 

"  Miss  Brown  I "  exclaimed  Herman ;  "  I  recollect  you  well,  and 
am  deeply  grieved '* 

"  I  said  so !  I  knew  you  would  be  sorry,  but  mamma  says  it 
all  comes  of  trusting  nasty  foreigners  I  I  never  will  trust  one 
again — ^no,  never,  never !" 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Pray 
tell  me  if  I  can  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  cried  eagerly,  and  seizing  his  arm ;  "  you  can  tell  me 
where  he  is." 

"  Stadtberg? " 

"  Yes — who  else  could  I  want  to  find  ?" 

"But,  unfortunately,  I  have  lost„ sight  of  him;  I've  no  idea 
where  he  is  at  the  moment." 

"  But  you  can  find  out.  Oh,  pray,  tell  me  that  you  can !" 

«lwilltry,indeedlwill." 
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"  Don't  think  I  want  to  force  myself  upon  liim.  No,  sir ;  though 
I'm  the  daughter  of  an  oil-and-pickle-warehouseman,  and  he  was 
bom  a  gentleman,  my  'eart  makes  me  better  than  him;  for  I  never 
did  a  tWng  to  be  ashamed  ot^ — never — ^there  I" 

"  I  am  sure  you  n^ver  did ;  but  if  Stadtberg  has  wronged  you — " 

"  If  he  'as  wronged  me !  Oh,  Mr.  Fultown !"  cried  the  girl,  with 
a  new  passion  of  tears.  "  Didn't  'e  swear  to  love  me  all  'is  life,  and 
that  all  day,  and  every  day,  for  four  months,  and  didn't  he  go  and 
for — ^forget  me  for  the  next  new  face  'e  saw  ?  And,  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  didn't  *e  go  off,  it  may  be  to  America,  and  break  my  very 
'eart  ?    Didn't  'e  do  all  that  V 

"  Then  why  seek  him,  poor  girl  ?" 

"  Why !  Oh,  can  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Fulltown  ?  I  want  to  cany 
'im  all  'is  letters,  and  the  flowers  'e  gave  me,  and  the  sweetmeat 
box,  and  the  coral  ring,  and  — and " 

"  And  what  then,  Rosamunda  ?" 

"  Say  '  goodbye '  to  'im,  and  go  home  and  die !" 

"  No,  no,  you  must  live  for  some  one  who  will  be  less  un- 
grateful." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fultown,  don't  you  make  love  to  me — don't ! " 

"  I !  My  dear  girl,  I  never  meant  such  an  offence  to  you.  I 
respect  your  sorrow  too  much  to  trifle  with  you  or  it,  and  were  it 
not  so,  I  am  a  grave,  sad  man,  never  likely  to  talk  of  love  to  any 
woman." 

"  Did  you  ever  serve  any  one  as  he  has  served  me  ? " 

"  No,  thank  God— never ! " 

"  Then  you  are  a  good  man,  I  thought  you  were.  Oh,  do  go  and 
find  him  out ! " 

"I  will." 

''  But  when— when  ? " 

*'  I  will  set  about  it  directly." 

"  And  what  will  you  say  to  him  ? '' 

"  Let  me  find  him  first    Now  I  must  see  you  home." 

"Ah,  do  you  remember  the  gipsy-woman  at  Cremome  ?  That 
was  a  pleasant  evening — wasn't  it  pleasant,  Mr.  Fultown  ?" 

Herman  sighed,  and  silently  offered  his  arm  to  the  still 
lovely  Rosamimda.  They  had  to  walk  some  little  distance ;  the 
poor  girl  was  really  ill,  and  leant  heavily  on  Herman's  arm ;  he 
talked  to  her  gentiy  and  kindly,  as  to  a  child,  suggesting  every 
theme  of  possible  consolation. 

Just  as  he  was  bending  down,  speaking  to  her  in  the  lowest 
tone,  by  a  singular  fatality  there  passed  by  the  face  he  would 
know  among  a  thousand,  but  it  was  pale  and  sorrowful.  Margaret 
knew  Herman,  but  she  turned  away,  as  though  she  would  avoid 
Mm.    Her  gay  dress  was  exchanged  for  a  black  one — she  was 

^n  alone  on  the  strands  of  time. 
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"Margaret !"  exclaimed  Herman,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  as 
though  to  arrest  the  fleeting  shadow,  but  Margaret  was  already- 
gone.  His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  after  her,  but  he  curbed  his 
will,  when  he  remembered  the  sick  girl  upon  his  arm,  who  seemed 
momentarily  about  to  faint. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Eosamunda,  who,  with  a  true  woman's 
instinct,  guessed  the  truth.  "  Go  after  her ;  I  can  find  my  way 
*ome,  but  remember  your  promise." 

"  No,  poor  girl !  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  are  safe  at 
home." 

"  You  must,  you  must !  I  know  that  that  is  the  lady  you  love." 

"  But  she  does  not  love  me,  Bosamunda !  Let  me  do  the  little 
I  can  for  you." 

The  search  for  Stadtberg  was  long  and  difficult,  for  he  had  not 
only  given  up  his  profession  as  a  painter,  but,  having  worn  out  his 
singing  voice— or  reputation — ^had  ceased  to  appear  in  public 
concerts.  In  what  calUng  or  capacity  he  might  next  start  on  the 
scene  seemed  doubtful,  though  nothing,  in  connection  with  the 
erratic  genius,  would  surprise  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  his 
habits. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  during  which  time  Herman  had 
sought  him  in  every  possible  and  impossible  place,  he  found,  not 
the  man,  but  his  name  on  a  playbill,  as  one  of  the  chief  performers 
at  the  German  theatre.    Hemfan  lost  no  time  in  8eei£g  him. 

Stadtberg  was  altered,  aged,  and  careworn,  but  he  affected  his 
old  gaiety  of  manner.  "  You  bring  with  you  as  sadly  serious  a 
face  as  ever,  Herman,"  said  he ; "  but  your  sky  cannot  be  dark.  I've 
heard  you  are  winning  fame  and  fortune,  friend." 

"  Ah,  Franz,  life  is  earnest ;  we  cannot  dance  through  its  paths. 
I  have  sought  you  upon  sad  business — ^would  I  had  found  you 
before !" 

"  What  is  it  ?    There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you.*' 

"  I  know  it,  Stadtbeig,  and  I  thank  you ;  you  were  always 
generous,  and  the  soul  of  honour  among  men;  but  with  women — " 

"  Ah,  I've  been  a  heartless  trifler,  true !  But  I  thought  them 
all  as  light  as  feathers,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  each  wind  of 
caprice,  and  that  it  mattered  little  what  breath  chased  them " 

"And  now,  Stadtbeig  ?" 

"  Why  now,  Marianna,  Julietta,  Eosetta,  Josephine,  and  all  the 
rest,  are  avenged." 

"  And  poor  Eosamunda  ? " 

"  Ah,  poor  Eosamunda  ! "  sighed  the  German. 

"  How  could  you  forsake  that  poor  girl  ? " 

"  It  was  my  miserable  destiny ;  a  pretty  face  lured  me  &,way.'^ 

"  It  was  cruel  and  heartless,  Stadtberg." 

"  It  was,  but  I  dare  say  she  is  consoled." 
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'   "  Consoled^— she  is  lost ! '' 

"  How  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  she  is  dying,  slowly  but  surely/' 

"  Heavens — ^that  cannot  be  I " 

''  But  it  is  so,  Stadtbeig.  Act  like  a  man — save  her-^rhaps 
there  is  yet  time  I " 

"  Icannot — I  cannot,"  exclaimed  Stadtberg,  who  grew  very  pale; 
*'the  thing  is  impossible — quite  impossible.*' 

"But  honour,  pity,  every  good  feeling,  call  upon  you  to  do  it." 

"  I  am  married,'*  groaned  Stadtberg. 

"  Married ! " 

"  Yes.  In  my  last  love-afifair  I  went  too  far — ^I  got  entangled ; 
the  girl  had  a  brother,  he  held  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  bid  me 
choose  between  death  and  marriage — I  would  I  had  taken  the 
first ! " 

Oh,  poor  Bosamunda !  '*  repeated  Herman. 
I  will  go  and  see  her,"  said  Stadtberg. 

"  No,  you  shall  not ;  you  shall  have  no  such  chance  of  insulting 
her  misery.  Go  I — you  are  unworthy  to  live.  Our  friendship  is 
at  an  end."  But  there  was  real  misery  in  Stadtberg's  face,  so 
much,  that  Herman's  heart  was  touched,  despite  himself.  "Unless," 
he  added,  with  a  softened  voice,  "  unless  you  need  it  in  a  day  of 


sorrow." 


"  rulton  " 

"  Stadtberg,  press  me  not  now ;  my  heart  is  full,  but  we  shall 
meet  again." 

Herman  went  to  Rosamunda — ^a  rose  still,  though  a  faded  one ; 
his  face  told  his  story  before  his  words  could  be  uttered. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  girl,  bowing  her  fair  head.  "  You 
have  a  heart  and  honour — I  thank  you,"  and  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall.  The  dignity  of  sorrow  had  swept  away  all  that  was 
unrefined  in  the  semi-educated  woman.  Heartbroken,  and  dying 
as  she  was,  Herman  painted  her  lovely  face,  and  could  then  find 
no  distinction  left  between  her  and  a  highborn  lady,  imless  it 
were  that  there  was  in  her  more  of  true  nature. 


May  de  Bonneville — still  May  de  Boimeville — looked  much 
older  than  her  years,  and  almost  what  the  world  calls  pass^. 
Beautiful  she  would  still  be,  but  admiration  for  her  was  on  the 
wane,  excepting  such  as  her  position  and  fortune  would  claim. 
She  had  been  "  out "  many  seasons — been  on  the  brink  of  a  splen- 
did alliance ;  but  a  sudden  rupture  had  taken  place  between  her 
and  her  fianci,  no  one  knew  why ;  probably  the  lady  had  found  it 
not  so  easy  to  marry  one  who  had  never  become  the  master  of 
her  soul,  and  who  had  never  inspired  her  with  admiration  or 
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esteem.  Pride  had  stifled  its  beatings,  but  May's  heart  "was  not 
dead;  it  was  a  grey  ruin  within — she  had  spread  jewels  andflowers 
over  the  crumbling  walls.  The  jewels  and  flowers  were  artificial, 
but  they  served  their  purpose,  as  smiles  do  upon  some  faces. 
Rank,  fortune,  homage,  splendour,  but  yet  poor  May ! — poor,  poor 
May! 

Lord  Longline  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  family 
vault — gathered  to  them  in  a  covering  of  black  velvet  and  silver 
nails  ;  his  soul — ^well,  probably  he  never  had  one.  His  daughter 
wept  a  good  deal  when  he  died;  but  her  grief  was,  mourning  that 
her  sorrow  was  so  little. 

General  de  Bonneville  had  also  fallen  asleep  on  the  soft  cushion 
of  family  honours;  he  had  most  likely  had  no  soul  either,  but  he 
had  had  a  heart,  and  a  heart  surely  has 

"  Some  bright  reversion  in  the  sky." 

May  sorrowed  for  her  uncle,  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  have 
moui-ned  for  her  father.  Now  her  pleasant,  homelike,  and 
lengthened  visits  to  his  hospitable  mansion  were  over,  she  was 
alone  in  the  world,  despite  her  fortune  and  rank ;  still,  she  had 
one  faithful  friend,  who  often  came,  in  her  hours  of  world-weari- 
ness, for  the  love  of  what  she  had  been  in  olden  times,  and  helped 
her  to  bear  the  burden  which  even  ermine  and  diamonds  will  not 
always  make  light.     Poor,  poor  May  1 

May  lived  alone  in  her  grand  mansion — alone  but  for  her  old 
governess,  who  remained  with  her  still — not  for  love,  not  for 
attachment,  but  for  money  on  one  side,  propriety-sake  on  the 
other. 

May  was  lying  on  a  rich  couch,  she  was  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
and  looked  dejected — ay,  more  dejected  than  many  who  sing  "  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt "  in  a  garret !  Suddenly  the  elegant  apartment 
vanished  quite  away,  the  walls  grew  dull  and  bare,  but  for  a  few 
frameless  pictures  ;  the  casement  was  open,  and  the  vine-branches 
swept  in,  enriched  with  Eoman  sunshine,  and  nearly  touched  the 
bare  floor ;  there  sat  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  timid 
loving  eyes  were  half-veiled  in  golden  hair,  and  a  grave  noble- 
looking  man,  whom  it  was  ar  proud  thing  for  a  woman  to  love. ' 
The  lady  was  dreaming,  and  some  natural  music  ran  through  her 
dream,  a  woman*s  voice  singing  of 

"II  fiordi  dolor." 

A  hand  touched  May's  hand ;  she  started,  and  blushed  crimson ; 
she  was  again  living  in  her  beautiful  girlhood,  and  worshipping 
idolatrously  one  whose  only  nobility  was  in  his  heart  and  mind — 
one  of  God's  nobles  therefore — and  he  loved  her.  His  hand  it  was 
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that  now  clasped  hers,  "May — dear  May !"  With  a  flush  of 
eager  happiness,  she  looked  up ;  but  it  was  only  her  childhood's 
friend  Charles,  now  Lord  Longline,  wearing  his  honours  meekly, 
like  a  true  gentleman  as  he  was. 

The  confirmed  old  bachelor  was  to  marry  now,  for  several 
reasons  which  had  not  before  existed ;  he  came  to  tell  his  lady- 
cousin,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  upon  whom  his  choice  fell.  May 
might  help  him,  perchance.  But,  as  she  looked  upon  him,  so 
far  from  being  in  a  state  to  give  counsel,  she  seemed  as  if  she 
wanted  comfort,  and  she  wept  unrestrainedly.  She  knew  no 
shame  before  so  tried  a  friend  ;  had  it  been  another,  her  proud 
heart  would  have  burst  rather  than  have  betrayed  its  weakness. 

"  Charles,  I  am  wretched  ! " 

"  May,  dearest,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Pity  me,  but  let  none  other  dare  to  suppose  me  miserable. 
I  sometimes  think  eyes  are  upon  me  that  read  my  misery.  I 
would  gladly  die,  only  that  the  world's  finger  would  write  upon 
me,  *  She  died  of  a  broken  heart ! ' " 

"  May,'*  said  Lord  Longline,  suddenly,  "  I  came  to  you  for 
advice,  to  talk  to  you  of  my  marriage." 

"  Marriage ! "  repeated  May.  "  You,  Charlie — ^you  going  to  be 
married  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  does  it  seem  to  you  supremely  ridiculous  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  only  I'm  a  weak  selfish  creature ;  I  have  so  long 
leant  on  you,  and  if  you  marry  I  shall  be  doubly  alone.  Whom 
are  you  going  to  marry  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  May ! " 

"  Don't  know  !  " 

"No.  Noblesse  eodge;  I  suppose  it  must  be  some  well-bom, 
well-bred  girl — amiable,  (for  I  dread  a  vixen,)  not  a  fool ;  or  I 
shall  have  to  live  at  the  Club.    Otherwise  I  am  not  particular." 

"  And  you  reaUy  care  for  no  one,  Charlie  ? " 

"  May,  you  tell  me  you  are  wretched ;  how  long  have  you 
been  so  ?" 

"  For  years ! " 

"  And  I  for  a  great  many  more  than  you." 

"  Poor  Charlie !  what  has  made  you  so  miserable  ? " 

"  Oh,  May !  can  you  ask  me  ? " 

The  plain  but  expressive  face  of  Lord  Longline  told  the 
long  tale  of  his  noble  heart,  in  a  brief  minute,  better  than  words 
could  have  done.  Probably  the  disappointed  beauty  learnt 
to  know,  by  some  sudden  revelation,  the  value  of  a  true  heart. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  month  later  the  Morning  Past  gave  a  M 
and  particular  account  of  the  wedding  of  Lord  Longlme  and  las 
cousin.  Miss  de  Bonneville,  even  detailing  the  amount  of  the 
bride's  jewels,  the  value  of  her  lace,  &c.     "  The  happy  couple " 
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went  abroad  for  a  honeymoon  of  three  years*  duration ;  they  re- 
turned, and  appeared  still  "  the  happy  couple ! "  If  there  was 
a  skeleton  in  the  house  of  that  true  nobleman,  he  had  the 
magnanimity  to  keep  it  closely  veiled ;  and  if  his  wife  was  not 
the  happiest  of  the  happy,  surely  thete  must  have  been  a  per- 
verse thread  in  her  heart !  Among  the  wedding-presents  there 
came — and  the  bridegroom  acknowledged  the  gift  with  all  be- 
coming courtesy — the  very  portrait  of  May  de  Bonneville,  painted 
by  Herman  Fulton,  in  Eome,  so  long  before. 


"  Utter  ruin  lies  before  you !  "  said  an  acquaintance  to  Her- 
man ;  "  utter  ruin,  I  tell  you.  When  a  man  puts  his  name  to 
paper  for  a  needy  friend,  he  had  better  jump  into  the  Serpentine 
the  same  day." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Herman,  smiling,  as  he  continued  his  painting; 
"  but  suicide  is  not  in  my  way  : 

"  *  There's  none  but  cowards  rush  on  death — 
The  brave  live  on,  and  suffer.' 

This  would  be  still  my  creed,  I  think,  under  the  pressure  of 
real  soitow  ;  but,  to  speak  truly,  pecuniary  trials  don't  afflict 
me.  Were  I  sunk  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  I  think  and  hope 
that  I  should  have  energy  to  struggle  upwards  again." 

"  You  will  have  some  need  for  courage,"  muttered  his  com- 
panion. 

"  True;  therefore  I  would  avoid  so  bad  a  counsellor  as  des- 
pair." 

"  What  are  your  plans  ? " 

'*  To  work  hard,  and  pay  my  liabilities ;  what  else  could  I 
do?" 

"  Why,  give  that  fellow  Treheme  a  good  thrashing." 

"  What,  beat  a  man  lying  in  the  dust — a  man  who  meant  to 
enrich,  not  to  rob  me  ! " 

"  The  worst  enemy  you  have  in  the  world ;  or  rather  your 
friend,  according  to  Tom  Shuffleton,  and  the  next  new  dictionary." 

"  He  has  not  wronged  me  iutentionally ;  my  chief  anxiety  in 
the  business,  is  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Herman  Fulton,  you  make  me  doubt  the  sincerity  of  such 
romantic  generosity." 

Herman's  pale  face  flushed  proudly,  but  he  soon  gave  a  quiet 
smile. 

"  I  should  be  surprised  were  it  otherwise,"  saidrhe.  "  You  are 
a  man  of  the  world,  you  take  me  for  a  hypocrite,  or  a  simpleton ; 
it  is  quite  natural  for  you  so  to  judge  me;  but  what  have  you  heard 
of  Treheme  ? " 
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''Why,  directly  the  smash  came,  as  yoa  know,  at  Hie  end  of 
the  fourth  month — ^it  is  only  wonderful  that  the  Bolt  Court 
kept  up  so  long — ^he  had  a  brain-fever." 

''  I  know — I  know/'  said  Herman.  He  might  have  added,  "  I 
nursed  him  through  it;  I  incurred  debts  to  procure  for  him  the 
necessaries  of  life ! " 

''  But  you  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  he  sailed  a  few  days  ago 
for  New  York,  leaving  you  saddled  with  the  burden  he  had  laid 
upon  you  ? " 

For  a  minute  Herman  dropped  his  brush.  "  He  might  have 
told  me — ^he  might  have  trusted  me!"  he  murmured,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  brush. 

"  Yes ;  but  no  doubt  he  thought  you  would  have  stopped  his 
going.'' 

"Howcouldl?" 

"By  an  arrest."* 

Herman  looked  at  the  man  of  the  world  with  a  litUe  indig« 
nation,  but  he  checked  himself;  how  could  such  an  one  under- 
stand him ?  "I  never  told  you  that  Treheme  owed  me  any- 
thing?" 

"  No,  he  told  me  all  about  it  himself;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  my 
good  fellow,  that  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  to 
find  a  man  of  your  steady  habits,  specidating  that  way.  Better 
have  put  your  money  out  at  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  than 
risked  it  on  such  an  uncertain  venture ;  you've  lost  the  substance 
in  grasping  at  the  shadow.  Good  morning,  sorry  for  you — 
really,  very  sorry — but  youll  be  wiser  another  time."  And  the 
worldly  one  went  forth,  to  pursue  profit  or  pleasure — at  least 
such  profit  and  pleasure  as  a  soul  like  his  could  find — and  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  man  about  whom  he  was  uncertain  whether  to 
call  him  an  outwitted  rogue,  or  a  duped  fooL 

Herman,  though  he  had  a  pang  in  his  heart,  worked  on ;  he 
had  to  work  now,  not  for  his  existence  alone,  but  for  the  existence 
of  his  honour — and  where  was  Margaret  ? 

Soon  the  late  brief  prosperity  faded  away.  People  seldom  like 
to  employ  a  ruined  or  an  embarrassed  man-his  mind  is  too 
harassed  for  his  work  to  be  properly  done ;  if  they  do  employ 
him,  they  make  him  labour  at  their  own  price. 

Herman  experienced  the  truth  of  this:    The  news  of  his  mis- 
fortunes flew  abroad,  and  gained  eager  listeners ;  most  men  con- 
demned him  as  a  grasping  speculator ;   those  who  pitied,  and 
would  have  helped  him,  did  not  know  the  way. 
.  All  the  pleasant  things  around  him  departed.     The  houde, 

*  At  that  tune  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  not  repealed.    1b 
H  reaUy  repealed  now  ?        | 
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which  was  in  exquisite  taste,  if  not  rich,  was  dismantled, 
and  its  contents  sold — ^not  seized  upon  by  needy  creditors,  but 
voluntarily  given  up,  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  those 
another  man's ! 

Herman  returned  to  his  old  garret,  with  nothing  but  the  im- 
plements of  his  art,  and  a  few  clothes.  As  he  trod  the  worm- 
eaten  floor,  his  first  thought  was,  perhaps — nay,  surely  Margaret 
would  return  to  him  now,  now  that  she  knew  his  misfortunes, 
and  she  must  know  them  by  the  public  papers ;  but  then — ^then, 
she  must  know  also  what  and  who  had  caused  them.  What 
would  she  say  ?  What  would  she  feel  ?  Herman  had  learnt  the 
extent  of  his  love  for  Margaret ;  he  had  learnt  to  know,  too,  the 
pang  of  receiving  cold  friendship  in  return  for  passionate  love. 

But  Herman  sat  down  to  work.  The  firmness  which  had  en- 
abled him  to  refuse  the  protection  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  en- 
abled him  to  labour  for  the  possible  discharge  of  the  liabiUties 
which  his  imprudent  generosity  had  brought  upon  him.  There 
were  a  few  claims  upon  him  still,  one  of  rather  a  considerable 
amount,  but  the  creditor  had  promised  to  wait. 

**  You  must  come  with  us,  sir,"  said  a  rough  man,  laying  a 
legalised  finger  upon  Herman's  shoulder,  as  he  sat  before  the 
easel ;  "you  must  come  with  us ;  it  wasn't  no  manner  of  use 
your  'idin'  in  a  'ole  in  'olbom ;  we're  used  to  ferreting  out  rats." 

"  Give  me  time  to  pack  up  a  few  things,  first,"  said  Herman, 
quietly,  though  his  cheek  grew  paler  than  his  wont  even,  for  the 
first  loss  of  personal  liberty  will  make  a  momentary  coward  of 
the  bravest  heart. 

"  Well,  as  far  as  I  see,  it  won't  take  you  long  to  pack  up  all 
you've  got ;  '*  and  the  man,  being  pleased  with  his  own  conceit, 
sat  down  by  the  door,  and  watched  that  his  prisoner  should  not 
escape.  *'  You  don't  want  to  know  on  'ose  suit  you're  arrested, 
sir?" 

''I  know— I  know,  friend;  the  man  who  promised  me  to 
wait !  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  hinder  the  dischaige  of  your 
duty." 

Herman's  feelings,  however  resolutely  concealed,  were  the 
more  painftdly  acute,  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  about  to 
lose  his  liberty  in  no  more  noble  cause  than  that  of  a  tailor's 
bill,  incurred  by  the  young  poet  when,  his  fair  face  having  be- 
come the  idol  of  the  women,  he  had  lived  for  awhile  in  the 
blaze  of  society,  vainly  endeavouring  to  compete  with  men  of 
fashion  and  fortune  in  luxury  and  show.  The  tailor  had  become 
pressing,  bills  had  been  drawn  and  accepted,  that  careless  sloven, 
Fulton,  who  could  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  well-dressed 
man,  had,  nevertheless,  most  deeply  entered  into  those  of  an 
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embarrassed  friend,  and  so  he  had  endorsed  certain  vulgar- 
looking  blue  papers,  and  so — ah !  so  the  ruflBan,  who  sat  watch- 
ing the  pale  artist  as  he  packed  up  his  brushes,  laid  a  heavier 
hand  on  his  shoulder  now,  saying, 

"  Come,  sir,  be  smart ;  you  mayn't  be  'ungry,  but  1  ham,  and 
it's  a  good  bit  past  my  dinner-time." 

As  Herman  entered  the  prison-doors,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Longline  came  forth  through  those  of  St,  George's,  Hanover 
Square! 


Twilight  was  beginning  to  make  dimmer  the  dim  prison-walls, 
Within  was  the  silence  of  death  j  without  the  noisy  revels  of 
the  prisoners  —  for  there  are  sometimes  revels  even  in  such 
scenes ;  and  sad,  indeed,  are  they  to  the  solitary  looker-on,  who 
leans  against  the  narrow  dusty  window  of  some  upper  room,  and 
gazes  down  upon  the  brief  madness  of  those  who  will  probably 
"  wake  to  weep  "  on  the  morrow.  There  was  dancing  going  on 
in  the  paved  court,  the  stones  of  which  were  chalked  with  gay 
colours,  and,  amid  the  throng  of  shabby-genteel  debtors,  and 
those  who  had  outlived  all  attempts  at  decency,  as  all  feelings  of 
shame,  were  a  number  of  women  dressed  in  flaunting  silks,  and 
decked  with  flowers,  feathers,  and  false  ornaments. 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  not  dead — enough  remained  to 
show  the  tawdry  display  in  its  worst  colours ;  presently  artificial 
light  would  throw  a  little  gilding  upon  the  coarse  scene. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  were  delicately-bred  women,  who  had 
come  to  share,  for  a  few  sad  hours,  the  close  prison  of  the  father 
or  husband,  who  was  there,  shut  from  the  air  and  light  of  heaven, 
perchance,  for  the  payment  of  the  very  bread  which  they  had 
eaten.  Here  was  the  aged  father,  weeping,  prajdng  with  the 
spendthrift  son ;  there  the  world-hardened  relative,  who  could 
only  talk  of,  only  feel,  the  disgrace  of  a  brother  in  prison  for 
debt !  Not  far  from  these,  the  reckless  man  of  family,  who  was 
expiating  the  folly  of  having  lived  at  the  rate  of  more  thousands 
a  year  than  he  possessed  hundreds !  Beyond  him,  the  poor 
stockbroker's  clerk,  suffering  the  penalty  of  having  had  a  wife 
who  could  not  exist  without  a  couple  of  servants,  and  darling 
collars  and  laces  1  How  many  of  these  wretched  men  looked 
back  on  the  past  with  bitter  feelings,  which  time  would  rather 
strengthen  than  decrease. 

The  calmest  among  all  in  that  sorrowful  prison  was  probably 
the  man  whose  trusting  generosity  had  brought  him  there. 

Herman  worked  on  day  after  day,  and  strove  manfully  against 
the  desolation  of  spirit  which  so   dreary  an  abode  would,  in 
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itself,  have  sufficed  to  create,  yet  his  heart  seemed  more  and 
more  lonely;  and,  but  for  the  almost  visible  presence  of  one 
gentle  spirit,  his  self-imposed  tasks  would  have  been  a  heavy 
burden. 

Yet  he  seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of  Margaret  without  her  image 
bringing  with  it  the  troubled  remembrance  of  his  supposed  rival. 
If  Margaret  had  loved  the  poet,  if  she  loved  him  still,  would  her 
love  survive  his  dishonour  ?  His  misfortunes  would  awaken 
her  tenderness  a  thousandfold.  But  his  lack  of  faith  ? — surely 
the  veil  would  be  torn  from  her  eyes,  she  would  know  now  that 
he  was  not  one  bom  for  greatness.  His  fall  could  not  shake  her 
faith.  But  in  falling  he  had  proved  a  craven ;  what  would  the 
woman  who  had  loved  him  think  ?  Yet  she  would  never  hear  the 
tale  from  Herman  Fulton. 

The  twilight  had  deepened — ^the  brush  was  laid  aside ;  but 
Herman  was  still  seated  near  his  easel,  leaning  his  head  upon 
both  his  hands,  and  reviewing  his  past  career — ^pleasure,  pain, 
joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  death,  for  the  sorrowful  man  dies  many 
times.  He  dreamed,  and  the  twilight  went  on  deepening ;  at 
last  he  conjured  up  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  and  as  the  vision 
grew  more  and  more  palpable,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
''Margaret!" 

The  twilight  deepened  stUl.  Whose  was  the  quick  short 
breathing  near  him,  breathing  which  spoke  of  a  heart  beating 
with  joy  or  sorrow  that  words  fail  to  tell  ?  Whose  the  gentle 
hand  laid  timidly,  yet  with  trembling  eagerness,  upon  his 
shoulder  ?  Herman  looked  up  in  a  bewilderment  of  joy  and 
doubt,  but  he  moved  not,  spoke  not. 

"Herman,  I  have  come "    A  band  of  music  from  the  noisy 

revellers  struck  up  a  merry  tune ;  Herman  and  Margaret  heard 
it  not,  but  a  flashing  light  from  without  fell  upon  the  painter's 
face,  and  showed    its    pallor,  its  weariness,  and  its  sorrow. 

"  Herman,  I  have  come  to *'    And  again  Margaret's  panting 

breath  stopped  her  utterance. 

Herman  yet  spoke  not,  moved  not ;  he  only  looked  at  her  with 
a  sorrowful  question  in  his  face. 

She  came  near — nearer ;  she  knelt  down  beside  his  chair ;  it 
was  not  to  kneel  to  him,  it  was  to  hide  her  face  upon  his  arm, 
while  she  whispered,  "  Herman,  you  are  stricken  with  sorrow, 
and  I — 1  am  left  standing  alone  by  the  river  of  death;  my 
brother  has  gone  over  to  rest.  Herman,  you  would  once  have 
raised  me  to  a  great  honour.  I  said,  then,  it  must  not  be  mine ; 
but  now — ^now,  I  have  come  to  say  to  you,  Herman,  may  I  be 
your  wife  V 

"  Margaret ! "  He  started  up,  his  beautiful  face  flushing  joy ; 
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lie  opened  wide  his  arms,  to  take  her  to  his  heart ;  but  a  sliadpw 
rose  up  between  her  and  him — the  shadow  of  the  young  poet — 
and  his  arms  fell  powerless  at  his  side.  To  Margaret,  also,  there 
seemed  to  stand  a  shadow  between  them — beautiful  May,  proud 
and  beautiful  as  she  had  seen  her. 

"  You  are  very  pitiful,  Margaret ! "  said  Herman. 

"Pitiful!" 

"  Yes ;  but  compassion  must  not  force  you  to  a  blind  sacrifice. 
I  have  never  told  you  before,  but  I  know  Edmund  Treherne  ! " 

"Who  is  he,  Herman?" 

"A  poet,  with  golden  song  upon  his  lips,  and  a  crown  of 
raven  curls  upon  his  head  ;  you  must  know  him,  Margaret,  and 
you  know — ^you  know  you  love  him  ! " 

"  I  never  heard  his  name  ! " 

Herman  snatched  Margaret's  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her 
towards  the  window.  Twilight  had  now  deepened  into  night, 
43ut  the  lamps  of  the  revellers  [sent  up  a  fitful  glare,  that  at  the 
instant  flashed  full  upon  her  face.  "  Margaret,  God  hears  us ! 
Answer  me,  as  in  His  sight,''  he  cried,  with  a  voice  of  concen- 
trated passion.  "You  told  me  that  your  heart  was  given  once 
and  for  ever  to  a  great-souled  man  before  you  ever  heard  my 
name!" 

"No,  Herman,"  came  forth,  breathless  and  low,  from  Mar- 
garet's lips ;  "  no,  but  before  I  saw  your  face !" 

"  It  is  the  same  thing." 

"  No,  quite  different." 

"  But  it  was  true,  then,  Margaret  ? " 

"  Quite  true." 

"  And  you  knew  him  well  ?" 

"  Not  what  the  world  calls  '  knowing,'  Herman ;  I  knew  his 
heart,  his  mind,  his  genius.'' 

"  Through  his  poems  ?" 

"  He  did  not  write  poems. 

''What  then?" 

"  He  painted  them." 

"Painted  what?" 

"  Poems,  Herman." 

"  And  you  loved  him,  Margaret  ? — ^love  him  still  ?" 

''  Then — now — and  for  ever,  Herman ! "  And  though  the  night- 
shadow  darkened,  Margaret's  soul,  and  Herman's  too,  spoke  out 
through  their  faces  more  eloquently  than  words.  The  shadows 
of  the  beautiful  young  poet  and  of  the  golden-haired  girl  faded 
away,  rolled  from  between  them  like  light  mist ;  and  as  the 
two  wedded  souls  for  ever  mingled  in  one,  the  dim  prison-walls 
melted  away,  and  there  arose  in  their  place  a  gorgeous  palace 
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of  hope  and  happiness ;  while  beyond,  higher  and  higher,  showed 
the  bright  cathedra]  aisles  of  Eternity. 

P.S. — Some  years  later  1 

However  satisfied  the  lovers  might  have  been  to  dwell  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  air-castle  wherein  we  left  them,  perhaps  the 
reader  may  require  to  know  whether  its  foundations  proved 
solid  Triily  they  were  found  firm ;  and  though  Herman  and 
Margaret  are  living  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  making  their 
own  world,  ever  and  anon  there  comes  forth  from  Kensington 
some  wonderful  picture,  for  which  people  give  fabulous  prices, 
and  praises  too — albeit  the  painter  has  risen  above  life's  bitter 
struggles  and  men's  vain  applause ! 


THE  END, 


C|)t  f taf. 


Translated  from  the  French. — Arnault. 


"  Detached  from  thy  stem,  and  withered,  and  lone, 
Where  art  thou  going  ? — from  whence  hast  thou  flown  ?  *' 


''  I  know  not, — a  storm  o'er  the  forest  hath  broke. 
And  tore  me  all  rudely  from  off  the  strong  oak  ; 
And  the  breath  of  the  north-wind,  since  that  fatal  day. 
Or  the  far  gentler  zephyr,  doth  bear  me  away. 
I  wander  o'er  forest,  o'er  hill,  and  o'er  vale. 
O'er  the  high  sterile  mountain,  the  deep  mossy  dale  : 
I  go  with  the  wind  in  its  wildest  career — 
I  utter  no  murmur — ^I  know  not  a  fear ; 
I  go— ^and  the  mandate  of  time  I  obey : — 
'Tu  written  on  the  rose-leaf, '  Passing  away/ 


*  w 
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C^e  WSilXb  plants  td  #nr  ^nlrarbs— gtambtr. 


BY  JOHN  CUFFORD. 


No.  12. 


"  The  yellow  leaves  that  litter  in  the  grass, 

'Mong  dry  brown  stalks  that  lately  blossom'd  there. 
Instil  a  mournful  pleasure  as  they  pass, 

For  Melancholy  has  its  joy  to  spare — 
A  joy  that  dwells  in  Winter's  lonely  walks, 

And  whispers,  like  a  virion,  what  shall  be: 
How  flowers  shall  blossom  on  those  withered  stalks. 

And  green  leaves  clothe  each  nearly  naked  tree." 

So  writes  the  poet  Clare  :  a  true  poet  he,  and  not  lacking  in 
the  idealising  faculty,  adverse  as  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  and  mature  life,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  That 
it  is  pleasant  none  wiU  deny,  amidst  the  dulness  and  dreariness 
of  the  winter  season,  to  call  up  memory-pictures  of  the  glories 
of  the  past  spring  and  summer,  and  anticipate  the  beauties  of 
the  season  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  wiU  certainly 
usher  in* 

Shakspeare  said  wisely,  that  you  cannot  hold  fire  byfthinking 
of  frost,  yet  something  must  be  conceded  on  the  other  side  too. 
Man  can  range  from  the  present  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  there  is  no  harm,  but  positive  benefit,  in  so  doing  oecasion- 
ally.     It  will  tide  us  over  some  unpleasantnesses,  and  need  not 
make  us  slack  in  present  duty.     So,  if  December's  posy  of  wild 
flowers  is  ohly  a  poor  one,  we  can  remember  that  other  months 
of  the  year  have  had  their  rich  clusterfi  of  varied  blossoms  and 
verdant  leaves;  and  as  we  J)luck  a  tiny  btid  here  and  there,  and 
examine  its  structure,  and  the  closely-paoked  array  of  miniature 
leaves  within,  we  kn^w  that  the  mltlr'B  rest  Ib  woridng  out  its 
results  on  plant  life,  and  invigorating  the  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
even  the   lowly  grasses.     Besides,  there  are  about  us   in   our 
rural  strolls  many  bushes  still  bedecked  with  berries,  and  the 
woodland  trees   have   not  yet  yielded  all  their  fruits.    About 
London,  too,  there    are   evergreens   of   almost  all   kinds,  and 
growing  numerously,  and  thriving   in  spite  of  smoke  and  fog. 
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These  give  a  liveliness  to  the  suburban  prospect,  and  if  we  don't 
feel  quite  as  cheerful  and  as  hopeful  as  in  May,  yet  we  can 
assert,  with  a  modem  poet,  that — 

"  Hope  has  never  lost  her  youth, 

She  does  but  look  with  dimmer  eyes.'' 

The  Greater  Knapweed  {Gentaurea  scaMosa)  will,  perhaps, 
surprise  us  as  we  cross  some  field  or  common,  displaying  a  stray 
blossom  or  two  even  yet,  though  its  season  for  flowering  is  July 
and  August.  This  plant  is  conspicuous,  growing  to  the  height 
of  thiee  feet.  The  flower  is  of  a  purple  hue,  rising  from  a  cup 
with  a  hard  knob — hence,  perhaps,  the  name  "knob "  or  "knap" 
weed — and  around  it  are  toothed  scales.  Also  called  Ironweed 
in  the  olden  time,  and  "  Mattefelon," — the  latter  giving  rise  to 
speculation.  Says  one,  "It  was  so  named  because  it  was  used, 
or  might  have  been  used,  to  chastise  felons."  "No,"  writes 
another  authority;  ^'the  plant  was  good  as  an  outward  ai(>plication 
in  wounds  and  skin  affections,  and  whitlows  were  once  called 
'felons.* "     The  question  must  remain  undecided. 

Not  veiy  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  though  growing 
profusely  in  some  counties,  is  the  Common  Nipplewort  (Lapsana 
comimmis);  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  for  it  now  in 
likely  spots,  since  in  mild  Decembers  it  will  be  found  in  bloom ; 
and  if  the  flowers  are  not  particularly  remarkable,  we  excuse 
this,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  at  this  uninviting  season 
it  is  very  goodnatured  of  the  plant  to  put  any  forth !  This 
grows  to  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  Knapweed,  the  branched 
stem  spreading  out  rather  irregularly.  The  leaves,  which  are 
soft,  and  clothed  with  a  hairy  down,  present  some  singular 
varieties  of  shape.  At  the  lower  part  of  thp  plant,  we  find  s^ 
few  are  lyre-shaped;  others,  which  grow  close  to  the  stem,  are  fre- 
quently heart-shaped;  and  some,  again,  are  long  and  slender* 
Called  also  the  Succory  Dock  Cress,  it  has  been  boUed  while 
young,  and  eaten,  in  the  lack  of  other  vegetables,  for  the  table ; 
in  England,  however,  it  is  usually  too  bitter  to  be  at  all  agree- 
able. Turkey  and  other  warm  countries  alter  the  character  of 
the  plant,  and  it  becomes  more  palatable.  We  can  hardly  look 
at  the  Common  Groundsel  (Senedo  mdgaris)  without  feeling 
inclined  to  pluck  a  bunch  of  it,  if  we  have  pet  birds  ^t  home. 
Yet  it  is  not  wholesome  for  them  should  the  nights  have  bee4 
frosty,  some  peculiar  eflFect  being  thereby  produced  upoi^  the 
juices  of  the  plant. 

"  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  is  a  proverb  somewhat  musty, 
yet  it  has  a  lesson  for  the  gardener  and  agriculturist.  Often 
enough  one  sees  near  cultivated  gTound  waste  plots,  on  which 
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dirers  Weeds  flourish  uarestrained.  Amongst  these,  the  Groundsel 
is  sure  to  have  a  place,  and  sends  forth  at  certain  times  a  pro- 
fusion of  feathered  seeds,  which  waft  themselves  over  to  the 
adjacent  gardens,  and  there  become  the  parents  of  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  the  rooting- up  of  which  occupies  much  time ; 
Now,  a  little  thought  might  lead  to  the  evil  being  checked,  since 
the  timely  turning-over  of  waste  heaps  would  destroy  this  and 
other  fertile  weeds.  The  Groundsel  leaves  were  once  used  by 
the  herbalist,  and  the  root  was  dug  up  and  applied  to  cure  the 
toothache. 

All  the  year  round  grows  the  Chickweed,  varying  much  in  its 
appearance,  according  to  the  soil,  persisting  often  in  rooting 
itself  between  the  cracks  of  the  old  brick  wall,  when  its  stems 
become  longer,  and  put  forth  few  leaves.  These  latter  are  of  a 
most  pleasant  green,  and  the  starry  blossoms  hesitate  not  to 
expand  in  midwinter.  Insipid  and  harmless,  it  used  to  be  eaten 
by  country  people  in  other  days.  The  name  was  originally 
"  Chicken-weed,"  and  in  Norfolk  the  "  Hen's  inheritance." 

A  favourite  shrub  witk  the  makers  of  hedges  in  our  suburbs 
is  the  Privet,  the  dark  leaves  of  which  are  turning  purple  by 
this  time;  from  the  unpleasant-flavoured  berries  a  deep  colour  is 
obtained.  The  bullfinch  is  especially  partial  to  them,  it  is  said; 
and  if  so,  it  is  odd  that  the  bullfinch  is  rare  near  London.  The 
roots  of  the  Privet  are  short,  and  take  up  little  space  in  the 
ground.  Professor  Martyn  asserted  that  the  old  name,  "  Prim- 
print,"  was  given  to  it  because  the  shears  of  the  gardener  bene- 
fited the  plant  instead  of  injuring  its  growth.  The  trailii^ 
stems  of  the  Honeysuckle  have  by  this  time  lost  nearly  aU  their 
berries,  for,  besides  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  children  and 
birds,  the  rains  of  winter  hasten  their  decay.  The  boughs  of  the 
Honeysuckle,  also  called  Woodbine,  will  be  found  to  foUow  inva- 
riably the  direction  of  the  sun,  bending  from  east  to  west ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  every  climber  pursues  its  plan — some  turning 
from  left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left.  An  old  author 
advises  people  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  apply 
it  to  the  beehives;  by  this  means  the  bees  wUl  be  kept  fix)m 
straying.  In  mild  Decembers  a  few  new  leaves  appear  on  the 
Honeysuckle,  a  rather  hasty  anticipation  of  spring  on  the  part  of 
the  plajat.  The  like  occurrence  may  often  be  noticed  in  the 
Common  Elder.  Oa  the  chalk  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  at  no  great 
distance  from  London,  where  the  hedges  and  banks  were  gay  a 
few  months  since  with  the  greenish-white  flowers  of  the  Clematis, 
there  are  to  be  seen  the  branches,  entangled  amongst  the  bushes, 
and  now  bedecked  with  tufts  of  feathery  seeds,  Gerard  gives  it 
also  the  appellation  of  the  liavellers*  Joy,  and  tells  us  that  he 
delighted  to  see  it  "deckihg.up  tiie  ways ;"  it  has  been  named  too 
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*' Old  Man's  Beard,"  from  the  down  encoating  the  seed-pods.  We 
are  told  that  the  French  gardeners  use  the  shoots  to  tie  up  other 
plants,  and  twist  them  also  into  baskets.     The  Grerman  peasants 
in  some  districts  have  been  noticed  smoking  strips  of  the  plant,  in 
default  of  tobacco,  but  its  nature  is  very  different.  There  ate  two 
Bryonies  occurring  about  our  suburbs  ;  both  are  climbing  plants, 
and  both  have  injurious  properties,  yet  their  natures  are  differ- 
^ent.      Their  berries  at  this  season  show  markedly  one  of  the 
distinctions.  The  Black  Bryony  (Tarmis  communis)  has  evidently 
a  liking  for  shady  places,  and  frequently  haunts  the  wood  or 
thicket.     The  flowers  of  this  are  green — and,  as  a  rule,  all  plants 
with  green  flowers  are  to  be  suspected ;  and  in  autumn,  just  as 
the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glossy  green  at  first,  are  passing 
through  a  purple  shade  into  a  yellow  hue,  there  appear  clusters 
of  green  berries,  which  soon  after  turn  scarlet,  and  have  a  shining 
surface,  The  root  is  black,  and  acrid  in  its  properties.    Botanists 
have  noticed,  however,  that  this  climber,  unlike  the  Ivy,  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  injurious  to  any  tree  or  shrub 
which  it  encircles.    The  other  Bryony  belongs  to  the  Cucumber 
family,  and  might  indeed  be  termed  a  sort  of  climbing  gourd. 
This  is  known  as  the  Eed  Bryony  {Bryonia  dioica) ;  the  leaves 
have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  grape-vine ;  they  are 
rough,  of  a  deep  green.     The  stem  is  also  studded  with  hairs,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  an  unpleasant  sickly  smell.    The  flowers 
are  white,  veined  with  green,  and  the  berries,  though  in  colour 
like  the  preceding,  are  rounder,  and  without  any  glossiness. 
Each  contains  several  flat  seeds.     On  the  Bird-cherry,  which  is 
planted  in  some  of  our  gardens,  the  white  blossoms  have  given 
place  to  a  number  of  fruits,  which  are  not  palatable  to  most 
human  beings,  yet  highly  attractive  to  birds.     So  are  also  the 
berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  which  may  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye 
of  the  Highlander,  as  he  views  it  in  the  trim  town-garden,  and 
recalls  his  childhood's  home  in  the  heather-covered  hills.     This 
tree  is  often  visited  by  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  in  winter, 
and  bird-fanciers  take   advantage  of  the  liking  the  feathered 
tribes  have  for  these  berries,  and  sometimes  ensnare  them  by  a 
bait  contrived  in  a  horsehair  noose.     The  taste  of  the  berries  is 
peculiar.    Evelyn  records,  that  formerly,  in  Wales,  beer  was 
brewed  with  some  of  these  mingled,  and  there  was  produced 
"an  incomparable  drink.**  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  the  Druids 
the  Mountain  Ash  was  deemed  of  service  against  witchcraft.    It 
has  been  named  the  Eowan  Tree,  the  Quick  (i.  e.  living)  Bean, 
and  the  Witchen  Tree.     The  berries   on  the  Wayfaring  Tree, 
{Vihurnun  /antana)  are  now  turning  black;  this  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Guelder  Rose  of  our  gardens.     Still  there  remain  a  few  of 
the  berries  of  the  Bramble  on  our  commons,  overlooked  by  the 
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boyHBearchers,  and  a  boon  to  birds  when  other  wild  fruits  have 
disappeared.  The  rough  fruits  of  the  Sloe  are  also  frequently 
left  untouched  by  all.  Our  old  friend  the  Holly  now  comes  into 
requisition,  and  happy  is  the  youngster  who,  in  his  excursion 
down  the  suburban  lane,  succeeds  in  discovering  a  well-laden 
bough,  which  may  mingle  with  the  duller  Ivy  and  the  memorable 
Mistletoe,  and  brighten  up  the  home  at  Christmas  1 


%  fmtnl 

Ye  are  departing,  oh  !  belovM  friends  ! 

Some  to  the  darkened  valley  faintly  wending, 
1  may  not  go  with  ye — my  spirit  bends 

Beneath  a  sorrow  that  can  know  no  ending. 

Oh  !  ye  warm  hands,  mine  own  so  lately  pressing. 
Ye  drop  away  from  me  like  shadowy  things ; 

Oh  !  love-lit  eyes,  that  flung  on  mine  a  blessing, 
Your  curtains  close  like  unto  folded  wings. 

Oh !  noble  hedrts>  no  more  to  my  heart  speaking, 
Your  golden  pitchers  at  the  well  of  love 

Have  pour'd  so  freely  forth  that  they  are  breakings 
And  I  am  left,  all  lonely  as  that  dove — 

That  went  forth  o'er  the  deluged  earth,  yet  found  not 
One  spot  to  rest  her  wearied  wing  or  head ; 

She  had  the  Ark  to  seek,  but  I  have  found  not 
A  single  haven  where  no  tears  are  shed 

Oh!  were  it  all,  that  some  loved  stars  ascending 

To  purer  ether,  had  but  gone  before, 
I  might  hope  on,  and  even,  hope  transcending, 

M^ht  teach  my  soul,  like  them,  to  aim  and  soar. 

But  darker  fate,  the  world,  the  world  hath  taken 
The  best  beloved,  and  with  that  loved  one 

The  noblest  pillars  of  my  life  are  shaken, 

Hope,  trust,  and  faith,  the  heart's  belief  is^one. 

Gorilla. 
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I  HAD  not  very  long  completed  that  number  of  years  which  could 
have  been  reckoned  upon  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  childish  hands, 
when  I  had  presented  to  me  that  singular  and  once  highly- 
esteemed  book,  known  as  "  Croxall's  Fables  "—though  I  believe 
Croxall  did  not  claim  to  have  actually  written  one  of  them  him- 
self. He  wrote  the  morals,  though,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  as  we  shall  presently  find.  This  book  was  famous  in  its 
d^y  ;  y^t  it  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  quite  placed  on  a  par  with 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  Histories,  and  other  works  which  might  be 
named,  dear  to  teachers  and  hateful  to  children  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  juvenile  instruction  was  slightly  different  from 
what  it  has  become  now. 

Well,  as  I  was  turning  out  the  contents  of  an  old  bookcase 
recently,  this  relic  of  an  almost  forgotten  time  came  into  view, 
and,  naturally  enough,  I  began  to  examine  it,  though  the  outside 
was  not  prepossessing.  "  Surely,"  was  my  first  reflection  on 
opening  it,  "  this  translation,  by  Croxall,  of  the  fables  of  iEsop 
and  others,  must  have  been  thought  well  of,  for  lo !  this  is  the 
nineteenth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved."  The  worthy 
compiler  was,  it  seems,  not  only  a  D.D.,  but  an  Archdeacon  to 
boot— how  greatly  indebted,  then,  ought  the  British  public  to 
have  felt  itself  to  a  clergyman  thus  gifted,  for  taking  the  pains 
which  he  evidently  has  done  with  what  turns  out,  after  all,  to  be 
a  very  queer  production ! 

The  dedication  which  precedes  the  fables,  is  a  tolerably  fair 
specimen  of  the  compositions  of  that  kind  which  were  then  so 
common  j  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  young  Lord  Sunbury.  He  is 
told  in  it,  that  he  is  "  entitled  by  bii-th  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government" — alas,  poor  Government ! — and  also 
that  he  is  "  the  most  lovely  and  engaging  child  that  was  ever 
born."  But  pray  let  no  reader  suppose  thi^  latter  clause  is 
flattery,  for  the  worthy  author  adds, — "  No  one  ever  saw  you 
but  thought  the  same."  Oh  for  the  eyes  of  discernment  which 
people  had  in  the  good  old  times  of  George  III. !  Then,  with  a 
curious  jumble  of  ideas,  he  says, "  I  know  of  nothing  more  likely 
to  procure  you  happiness,  than  your  imbibing,  in  your  childhood, 
such  seeds  of  reason  and  philosophy  as  may  rectify  and  sweeten 
every  part  of  your  future  life."     Looking  from  the  dedication  to 
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the  preface,  we  find  that  extends  itself  to  the  length  of  a  dozen 
pages,  which  pages  I  should  imagine  no  one  ever  went  through, 
saving  the  printer's  reader ;  and  even  he — ^luckless  mortal  1 — ^must 
have  washed  it  down  with  sundry  glasses  of  the  printer's  favourite 
beverage  seventy  years  ago — ^he  must  have  imbibed,  in  fect>  to 
use  CroxalVs  expression,  not "  seeds  of  reason  and  philosophy," 
but  somethiug  which  he  would  greatly  prefer  to  these,  iu  all 
probability.  This  preface,  then,  were  it  worth  criticising,  we 
perceive,  divides  itself  into  three  parts:  a  dissertation  upon  Msop 
himself,  speculative  and  disorderly  enough  to  madden  a  good 
biographer  (the  authors  of  many  of  the  fables  being  quietly 
ignored,  saving  Phoedrus,  who  gets  a  single  sentence,  and  ought 
to  feel  grateful  for  it);  secondly,  an  abusive  tirade  against  a 
certain  Lestrange,  who  had  published  a  selection  of  fables  for 
children,  utterly  undeserving  of  support,  as  Croxall  thinks  and 
argues  ;  thirdly,  a  brief  enough  notice  of  the  present  compiler's 
aims  and  intentions — a  preface,  taken  altogether,  worthy  to 
precede  the  pages  which  follow  it. 

In  these  pages  we  have  196  fables,  (why  could  he  not  have 
scraped  together  an  even  200  of  them  ?)  nothing  being  attached 
to  most  to  signify  who  was  the  author.  Each  one  is  headed  by 
a  woodcut,  by  no  means  choice,  eveii  for  that  epoch,  as  regards 
execution ;  and  the  attitudes  of  the  living  and  the  positions  of  the 
inanimate  oljectd  depicted  in  these  are  very  often  extremely 
ridiculous.  Each  fable  has  also  an  ''  applicationi"  sometimes 
twice  as  long  as  the  story  it  follows,  and  it  is  generally  contrived 
that  this  should,  like  the  tail  of  a  wasp  or  bee,  carry  a  sting  con- 
cealed within  it.  The  fables  themselves  are  chargeable  with 
various  faults — ^two  at  least,  which  we  place  at  the  door  of  the 
translator,  and  should  expect  Tiim  to  respond  to,  were  he 
now  living.  The  language  used  is,  in  many  places,  not  such  as 
children  could  understand,  and  in  other  passages,  expressions  are 
used,  which  are  really  most  indelicate.  Writing  at  a  time  when 
greater  licence  was  allowed  than  most  would  care  to  take  now, 
the  compiler  forgot  the  pernicious  influence  which  might  be 
exercised  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  by  what,  to  him,  it  was 
mere  matter  of  course  to  pen.  There  are  fables  in  this  selection 
which  he  should  never  have  admitted  at  all ;  and  otbeirs  which, 
though  he  might  have  slightly  altered  their  structure,  so  as  to 
render  them  innocuous,  he  puts  with  all  their  faults  before  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  community — a  pretty  way  to  teach 
virtue  by  tales  which  are  in  themselves  essentially  vicious! 
Croxall  has,  however,  not  died  without  leaving  aliterary  posterity; 
for  exactly  the  same  principle — if  we  can  call  it  a  principle — is 
acted  out  by  a  certain  class  of  novelists,  A  second  fault  is  this, 
that  the  translation  is  badly  executed,  when  the  intention  of  the 
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book  is  considered-— literal,  where  a  paraphrase  would  have  been 
better,  and  supplying  additional  nonsense,  in  some  cases,  where 
there  was  already  quite  enough.  So  that,  between  the  unavoid- 
able inappropriateness  of  Greek  stories  presented  in  an  English 
garb,  in  a  country  so  diflPerently  circumstanced  tothatwheremany 
of  them  were  conceived,  and  the  conceit  of  the  translator,  in 
making  what  he  believes,  sincerely  perhaps,  to  be  improvements, 
we  have  a  collection  of  fables  quite  sui  generis.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied,  were  such  needed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  very 
first  fable— the  well-known  one  of"  The  Cock  and  the  Jewel."  It 
opens  thus  :  *'  A  brisk  ydung  cock,  in  company  with  two  or  three 
pullets,  his  mistresses,  raking  upon  a  dunghill  for  something  to 
entertain  them  with  (!),  happened  to  scratch  up  a  jewel ;  he  kaew 
what  it  was  well  enough,  for  it  sparkled  with  an  exceeding  bright 
luatre,'*  &c.  Apart  from  the  impropriety  of  the  first  few  words, 
how  absurd  is  the  remark  that  the  cock  "  knew  what  a  jewel  was 
well  enough ! "  Or  take  a  sentence  from  fable  the  third,  "  The 
Frogs  desiring  a  King  :" — "  The  frogs,  leading  an  easy  free  lifie, 
assembled  on  a  day,  in  a  very  tumultuous  manner,  and  petitioned 
Jupiter  to  let  them  have  a  king,  who  might  inspect  their  morals, 
and  make  them  live  a  little  honester !"  What  ultra- moral  frogs ! 
ii  is  quite  sad  to  find  how  ill  their  experiment  succeeded.  Fable 
sixty-seven  gives  Croxall  an  opportunity  to  discuss  unwise  and 
hasty  marriages,  and  from  a  droll  text,  "The  lion  in  Love."  Thus 
it  runs :  "  The  lion  by  chance  saw  a  fair  maid,  the  forester's 
daughter,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  So  violent  was  his  passion 
that,  without  any  more  delay,  he  broke  his  mind(3zc)  to  the  father, 
and  demanded  the  damsel  for  his  wife."  The  result  is,  he  loses  his 
teeth  and  claws,  and  then  his  life  ;  and  profound  are  the  reflec- 
tions which  this  tale  awakens  in  the  mind  of  CroxalL  "  A  young 
fellow,"  says  he,  "  has  perhaps  nothing  valuable  belonging  to  him 
biit  his  estates  (poor  fellow !),  and  if  he  is  so  far  captivated  as  to  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  these,  he  lies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  madam 
and  her  relations."  Ergo,  beware  of  marriage  settlements,  is  the 
conclusion. 

Oddities  and  absurdities  abound  amongst  the  "  morals  "  as 
well  as  the  fables.  These  "  morals  "  are  in  high-flown  language, 
and  discourse  upon  historical  and  other  circumstances,  of  which 
children  are  usually  ignorant.  I  give  a  specimen  sentence: 
"  What  is  it  that  occasions  parties,  but  the  ambitious  or  avaricious 
spirit  of  men  in  eminent  stations,  who  wanted  to  engross  aU 
power  into  their  own  hands ;  and  upon  this  they  foment  divisions, 
and  form  factions,  and  excite  animosities  between  Well-meaning  but 
undiscerning  people  t  '*  The  singularity  of  the  book  is  enhanced 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  author  contrives  to  use  the 
fables  as  supports  for  his  own  opinions,  which  he  wishes  to  place 
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before  the  world — opinions  often  sdf-contradictaiy,  and  needing 
no  refatation.  Take  an  odd  Malthnsian  idea  he  throws  out  in 
the  application  after  a  &ble,  the  point  of  which  rests  on  the  fact 
of  the  greater  fecundity  of  foxes  as  compared  with  lions — a  fact 
not  needing  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whom 
Croxall  was  writing.  "  Tes/'  he  adds,  '^  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
the  countries  which  are  infested  with  them,  for  foxes  and  other 
▼ermin  to  multiply  ;  so,  one  cannot  help  throwing  out  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  when  one  sees  some  particulars  of  the  human 
kind  increase  so  £ast  as  they  do/'  Oh!  unkind  diyine,  why 
"  throw  out "  such  a  reflection  ?  Would  you  have  them  exter- 
minated, at  a  certain  age,  like  other  yermin  ? 

But  I  must  drop  the  pen,  and  dismiss  Croxall  and  his  fables, 
and  all  that  concerns  them,  to  the  oblivion  most  fitting  for  them. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  we  have  now,  at  all  events,  a  far 
better  idea  of  what  is  suitable  to  place  before  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  our  youth  ;  and  that  'even  editions  of  fables  which  are  now 
published,  are  free  from  most  of  the  faults  which  disfigure  the 
book  we  have  discussed. 

Chelsea  Junior 
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A  DBOWSY  stillness  fills  the  evening  air--^ 

4  dreamy  silence,  woMs  cannot  define ; 
A  feeling  of  a  rest  that  is  not  peace> 

Steals  softly  o'er  this  wondering  soul  of  mine ; 
A  feeling  of  a  rest  that  still  courts  strife, 

like  waking  from  a  dream  as  sad  as  fair. 
And  fondly  longing  for  dream-life  again — 

Not  for  the  beauty,  but  the  sadness  there. 
Though  I  haVe  trampled  passion  'neath  my  feet, 

And  won  repose,  tranquillity  again ; 
Yet  comes  an  intense  longing  in  mjr  heart. 

For  one  of  its  wild  throbs,  for  its  deep  pain, 
I  sit  and  watch  this  dreamy  eventide. 

With  its  cool  shadows  after  burning  day  ; 
It  shines  upon  the  valley  still  and  cool, 

And  bears  men's  burdens  on  its  wings  away. 
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But  mine — ^it  leaves  my  buidea  greater  still ; 

I  could  find  peace  beneath  the  torrid  sun ; 
Its  buTDing  gleams  could  better  give  me  rest, 

Than  gloomy  shadows  of  the  night  begun. 
And  the  philosophers  and  sages  say, 

IVe  conquered  passion,  therefore  I  am  blest. 
Oh,  though  unquiet  tortures,  worse  than  Death, 

I  say  that  rest  is  wilder  than  unrest  I 
And  was  he,  sooth,  an  arrant  fool  who  said 

"  Weak  minds  know  more  of  logic  than  of  love  V* 
That  only  strong  brave  natures  dare  to  feely 

And  reason's  power  is  never  known  above ! 
Oh  I  for  one  pressure  of  her  dewy  lips, 

For  one  more  tender  touch  of  her  soft  hand ; 
Passion  should  rise  again  from  out  the  dust, 

And  reign  triumphant  sovereign  of  the  land  ! 
Oh  !  for  one  cadence  of  her  soft  false  voice, 

One  smile,  though  I  have  proved  it  falser  still, 
The  faintest  echo  of  her  rustling  dress. 

And  passion  soars  away  again  at  willl 
Oh  1  yes,  it  crouches  now  beneath  my  feet. 

But  writhes  anew  at  mention  of  her  name, 
li^dng  in  death,  a  heart  that  once  has  loved. 

When  it  has  lost,  it  is  **  Tovjours  U  memeJ* 

New  York  Jennie  Anderson. 


lOlIg  %U^  for  1870. 


'tHE  last  of  anything  is  fall  of  pathos.  All  know  the  great 
heart-sadness  of  the  little  word  "  last !  "  Perhaps  it  is  the  widow's 
last  look  of  the  sailor-boy,  who  sailed  for  a  summer  voyage,  and 
went  down  with  the  sinking  ship.  Perhaps  it  is  the  lover's  last 
kiss  and  last  vow,  true  when  spoken,  but  grown  false  later. 
It  may  be  the  last  look  of  a  felled  tree  that  once  shaded 
us,  the  last  flower  in  a  withered  autumn-garden.  And  I,  an  old 
withered  woman,  am  looking  now,  through  the  first  snowflakes  of 
the  winter,  upon  two  things  of  which  we  must  soon  say  "  the  last" 
— the  dying  year  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  sun  and  storm,  of  flowerr 
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jand  of  tears  f  and  a  little  white  face  asleep^  that  the  angels  are 
bendixjg  over  to  wake  up  to  the  true  life— ^he  snowdjcopr  that 
earth's  winds  have  roughly  broken,  now.  carried  above,  to  be 
planted  in  God's  own  geffden.  

There  is  a  sadness  that  is  not  all  sorrow,  because  Grod's  hand 
gives  it ;  we  kn<yw  it  best  When  the  young  unsoiled  spirit  breaks 
from  our  clinging  hands,  and  goes  home — home  to  rest,  and  peace, 
and  joy  ineflfable  ;  home,  before  it  has  looked  in  the  face  of  sorrow 
or  of  sin ;  home,  before  it  has  trodden  with  bleeding  feet  upon 
earth's  thorns,  or  opened  its  heart's  treasuiy  to  tumultuous 
passions  ;  home,  before  it  has  ever  heard  a  harsh  sound,  or  felt  a 
rough  hand,  or  been  looked  upon  by  unloving  eyes ;  home,  straight 
from  its  mother's  love,  to  that  love  which  passeth  the  love  of 
woman ! 

*'They  whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,"  when-deatii  is  natural 
sleep,  not  the  stupor  of  the  weary  !  Then  let-  us  strew  ever- 
lasting flowers  upon  the  young  grave,  and  say,  "  It  is  well  with 
the  child !  "—the  heart  that  would  have  brofcen  here,  i^  resting 
under  the  angel's  wings  for  ever. 

But  in  these  last  weeks  of  the  parting  year,  there  are  yet 
sadder  dyings.  Men  in  the  full  strength  ^  manhood--^  some,  alas, 
in  the  bloom  of  sin  !-^are  falling  by  thousaoda  in  the  winter 
snow,  cut  down  by  the  hands  of  their  human  brethren-^not  for 
hate  and  wiath,  not  for  vengeance  of  wrong  doue-^no,**  butchered 
to  make  "  two  Caesars'  "  holiday ; "  and  the  Battle  of  Armageddon 
is  fighting,  and  men  and  women  are  looking  on,  and  shouting 
and  clapping  their  hands,  and  no  gentle  voice  of  mercy  i^i.heard 
to  cry,  "  Cain,  Cain,  it  is  enough  1 " — ^none  to  say, "  I  have  slain  a 
man  to  my  hurt  I " — none  to  urge,  "  It  is  not  only  the  mere  strong 
animal  of  flesh  and  blood  ye  slay ;  it  is  the  husband,  the  father, 
the  son,  the  brother!  It  is  not  only  the  breath  you  stop';  it  is 
the  noble  act  of  the  heart,  the  kingly  work  of  the  brain,  ye  are 
slaying  for  your  Caesars'  holiday— ^-virtuous  deeds  fliat  might  be 
wrought,  great  acts,  the  fruits  of  genius  and  of  patient  labour, 
the  seeds  of  glorious  harvests  that  might  make  earth  a  lesser 
heaven.  You  are,  with  impious  hands,  stopping  the  rising  of 
many  a  sun,  hurling  down  newborn  stars — in  a  word,  making 
of  God's  visible  creation  a  wide  desert,  and  of  the  little  left  tons 
of  Eden,  a  Golgotha.** 

These  are  an  old  woman's  sayings,  and  the  young  will  laugh 
and  shake  their  heads ;  but  I  would  say  to  them,  Hfe  is  too  full  of 
sadness  to  make  a  needs-be  of  planting  more  and  more  cypresses 
and  crosses  along  the  road  we  travel.  If  we  cannot  stay  the 
arms  of  the  men  who  are  slaying  one  another  with  no  real  quarrel 
between  them,  let  us  women,  old  and  young,  happy  and  sorrowful, 
put  off  our  garments  of  festive  gladness ;  let  us  hush  our  merry 
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miisic,  take  off  our  garlands^  put  away  our  revels  and  our 
banquets ;  and,  clothing  ourselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  let  us 
fall  down  before  the  only  Omnipotent,  and,  like  the  holy  man  of 
old,  wrestle  in  prayer,  till  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  be  stayed, 
and  man  cease  to  disgrace  the  image  of  God,  wherein  he  is  made. 

Fanny  Aikin-Kobtright. 


SS^M^^  SJtt«n|s. 


Oh,  midnight !  hour  of  scholar  and  of  sage. 

Why  bums  thy  lamp  for  me  ?  I  cannot  tell. 

Is  mind  or  heart  the  province  where  1  dwell  ? 
Is  young  life  dead  ?  and  art  thou  come,  hoar  Age, 
To  claim  my  being  for  thy  heritage  ? 
It  may  be  so — ^then  I  will  bid  farewell 
To  flowers  and  sunlight,  and  my  heart  shall  swell 
No  more  with  passion — I  have  rung  Youth's  knell. 

Henceforth  for  me  the  yellow-crabbed  page, 
Warit  with  high  thoughts,  shall  be  my  friend  and  mate, 
Afiid  I  will  con  it  o'er  at  dawn  and  late, 

And  school  me  in  the  poet's  solemn  rage 
Till  I  have  learnt  to  feel  a  scroll  and  pen, 
The  noblest  gifts  that  Grod  hath  given  to  men. 

Aye,  noblest ! — ^nobler  than  divinest  love, 

Ajid  youth,  and  beauty,  and  their  flowery  crown. 
And  pulse  of  joy,  and  pleasure's  cup,  to  drown 

The  soul  in  seas  of  rapture — ^far  above 

The  dreams  of  lovers  in  their  brightest  hours. 

When  hand  clasps  hand,  and  heart  responds  to  heart. 

And  of  the  other  soul  each  seems  a  part. 

And  Earth  forgets  her  thorns  in  Eden's  bowers. 

Nobler  than  this,  than  all  the  poet's  mind, 
Qis  song,  albeit  scattered  on  the  air. 
His  violet-wreath  that  dies  amid  his  hair. 

Echoes,  and  incense  flung  upon  the  wind. 

One  hour  of  minstrel  feeling,  minstrel  pride — 

Is  this,  thine  own  ?    Then  ask  for  naught  beside ! 

Gorilla. 
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^\t  'l^mh  of  Omenta. 


Op  the  poets  of  America  we  have  lately  had,  in  one  of  our 
leading  periodicals,  a  rather  lengthened  account,  a  tolerably  fair 
estimate   and   analysis ;    specially    have    Longfellow,    Bryant, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Dana  been  considered  note- worthy  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer.     But  he  has  forgotten  to 
observe  that  the  status  of  poetry  itself  in  the  New  World  is  re- 
markable in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  that  the  brief  poems  in 
the  magazines,  and  even  in  the  corners  of  the  newspapers,  of  the 
United  States,  are  never  poor,  and  often  of  peculiar  originality 
and  elegance,  and  that  the  thing  called  doggrel  is  unknown  to 
Transatlantic  editors,  whose  standard  of  verse-making  is  very 
high.     We  are  led  to  think  that  the  names  already  so  familiar 
to  us  will  ere  long  be  followed  by  those  of  several  young  poets, 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  their  peers.     Among  the  coming  singers 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  young  girl-poet, 
whose  exquisite  verses  have  often  adorned  our  own  columns. 
Jennie  Anderson,  of  Long  Island,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  destined 
to  make  a  reputation,  such  as  no  woman  has  yet  attained  in 
America.      She  has  still  to  develop  her  genius,  and  to  choose  a 
worthy  theme  for  song ;  but  she  has  rare  powers,  a  rich  imaj^i- 
nation,  and  an  already  atjquired  accuracy  erf  versification  which 
we  seldom  meet  in  more  experienced   writers.      We  take  at 
random  a  little  careless  song,  though  it  does  not  give  the  best 
estimate  of  the  young  minstrel's  powers  : — ^ 


"DEAD    I,OVE," 


"  The  dead  leaves  lie  in  the  foresty  dells. 

And  rustle  beneath  the  hedges  brown  ; 
The  sad  wind  moans  through  the  leafless  boughs, 

And  the  rain  falls  drearily  down. 
The  zephyr  has  gone  to  the  gentle  South, 

The  swallow  has  long  since  fled  ; 
Nature  mourns  over  Summer's  grave. 

And  our  love,  dear,  is  dead  ! 
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II. 


"  It  sprang  to  life  with  the  first  green  leaf, 

It  grew  with  the  violets'  perfumed  star; 
It  bloom'd  with  the  rich  warm  damask  rose^ 

Scenting  the  summer  air  afar. 
Like  a  queen  it  held  regal  sway. 

Of  the  flowers  of  my  heart  the  pride ; 
But  with  the  gentle  summer-time. 

It  faded  too,  and  died  ! " 

IIL 

*'  Though  the  winter  rain  may  beat  on  the  leaves. 

Lying  dead  on  the  cold  damp  earth ; 
Yet  the  trees  will  be  clothed  with  green  again. 

At  another  fair  summer's  birth. 
And  the  damask  rose  on  the  dreamy  air, 

Will  its  passionate  fragrance  shed  ; 
But,  dear,  our  love,  that  died  last  year, 
Alas,  is  for  ever  dead ! " 

Jennie  Anderson. 
Nenv  York. 


%\xtt%mx\tm%xM%. 


Almost  like  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  have  literature  and  art 
sprung  up  in  America.  But  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
her  artists,  appears  to  be  the  expense  of  vital  power  which  they 
consume  so  lavishly,  that  their  career  too  often  ends  in  many 
instances  untimely.  They  live  more  intensely  than  others,  and 
they  forget  that  the  frail  clay  urns  in  which  their  spirits  bum 
are  liable  to  be  shattered  by  the  flame  within.  This  year  bias 
witnessed  the  death  of  three  men,  who  have  laboured  beyond 
measure  in  the  fields  of  Art ;  the  eldest  of  the  three,  Joseph 
Mozier,  only  reached  the  age  of  58,  while  the  youngest,  Louis 
R6my  Mignot,  died  at  the  early  period  of  39.  Early  in  this  year 
Edward  Julius  Kuntze,  sculptor,  of  New  York,  closed  his  career. 
Bom  a  German — being  a  native  of  Pomerania — and  very  Grerman 
in  his  genius  and  character,  he  became,  in  early  life,  a  citizen 
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of  the  United  States.  He  soon  acquired,  in  addition  to  his  sturdy 
German  qualities,  that  energy  which  is  peculiarly  American,  and 
that  determination  of  purpose  to  triumph  or  to  perish,  which 
equally  belongs  to  the  men  of  America.  His  years  of  struggle 
were  many,  and  his  trials  such  as  are  too  often  the  lot  of  ambitious 
genius ;  but  hope  defeiTed  never  crushed  his  spirit,  nor  marred 
the  sunshine  of  his  genial  nature.  His  life  was  that  of  an  innocent 
child,  and  when  death  struck  him  at,  the  age  of  forty-three,  and 
just  when  his  eager  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the 
prizes  that  fortune  at  last  held  out  to  him,  he  was  still  a  child 
in  heart  and  fancy.  If  Kuntze  had  not  been  a  poet  in  marble, 
he  would  have  been  so  in  verse ;  indeed,  his  was  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer.  He  is  the  author  of  a  wonderful  fairy-tale,  called 
**  The  Magic  Bell,"  and  of  many  unpublished  but  meritorious 
piepes. 

His  statuette  portraits  of  the  American  poets,  and  numerous 
medallion  portraits,  are  well  known ;  his  beautiful  Psyche  was 
exhibited  after  his  death. 

Joseph  Mozier,  a  native  of  Vermont,  U.S.,  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  best  sculptor  his  country  has  produced.  In  early  life 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  his  strong  bent  to  Art  made  him 
break  his  ungenial  fetters ;  and  while  still  a  very  young  man,  he 
repaired  to  Italy,  where  his  best  and  probably  his  happiest  years 
were  spent.  There  he  studied  with  all  the  ardour  of  young 
enthusiasm,  there  he  toiled  with  patient  labour,  and  there  the 
crown  of  success  awaited  him  His  home,  for  more  than  half  his 
life,  was  in  Home,  from  whence  he  sent  forth  statue  after  statue, 
each  fairer  than  the  last.  Most  of  them  were  destined  to  his  native 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  were — "  The  White 
Lady  of  Avenel,"  "  The  Wept  of  the  Wishtonwish,"  "  Pocha- 
hontas,"  "  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  "  Queen  Esther,"  "Eizpah,"  "An 
Indian  Girl  at  her  Lover's  Grave." 

Mr.  Mozier  had  lately  visited  the  United  States ;  but  Italy,  and 
especially  Some,  was  the  home  of  his  genius ;  and  while  in  the 
feeblest  state  of  health,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  his  wishes,  which  proved  taJaal.  He  had,  indeed,  his 
passionate  desire  of  entering  Eome  once  more  fulfilled,  but  he 
was  earned  thither  dead,  having  erpired  on  the  road,  early  last 
October.  As  an  artist,  he  will  be  long  remembered ;  as  a  man, 
he  cannot  be  forgotten — 'for  with  him  perished  ahostof  generons 
qualities,  and  he  has  left  a  large  stock  of  gratitude  behind  him,  in 
many  hearts. 

The  third  we  would  briefly  mention  is  Louis  E^my  Mignot,  an 
artist  and  a  man  of  equal  merit,  who  was  lately  and  untimelj 
cut  off,  in  fact,  still  in  almost  youth — a  victim,  though  not  dain 
by  the  sword,  of  the  war  that  is  now  ragii^.    As  a  landscape 
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painteT,  he  had  few  equals ;  he  was  particularly  happy  in  deline- 
ating tropical  scenes.  Himself  a  native  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  his  spirit  was  essentially  Southern.  He  went  straight 
to  Nature  for  Nature's  lessons,  having  had  no  master  to  act  as 
interpreter  between  her  and  himself.  The  landscapes  of  Mignot 
are  gems,  which  everyone  with  a  feeling  for  Art  will  prize 
according  to  their  just  value.  The  man  himself  was  genial,  good, 
and  intellectual — a  reader,  and  a  thinker;  perhaps  the  only  fault 
with  which  he  could  be  reproached  is  having  been  somewhat 
reserved,  and  too  lavishly  generous  with  those  gains  he  had 
toiled  hard  to  win.  His  fate  was  among  the  saddest  in  the  records 
of  genius.  Working  on  too  long,  from  the  necessity  of  finishing  a 
certain  commission,  the  miseries  of  the  war  overtook  him  ;  he 
had  to  leave  Paris,  his  late  residence,  in  precipitate  haste,  and 
without  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey  with  comfort. 
Illness  seized  him — illness  from  the  infection  of  which  cold- 
hearted  cowards  fly ;  again  and  again,  when  he  hoped  he  had 
obtained  a  temporary  resting-place  for  his  aching  head,  he  was 
sent  forth  to  shelter  elsewhere  ;  and  after  three  or  four  sudden 
changes  of  dwelling,  and  consequent  exposure,  while  labouring 
under  virulent  smallpox,  the  hapless  man  and  gifted  artist 
perished — thirty-nine  years  of  age — and  with  him  the  unaccom- 
plished works  that  already  glowed  in  his  fervid  imagination. 


f  tog  %ni\m. 


Julia  EIavanagh  was  bom  at  Thuries,  in  1824  A  writer  of 
very  sweet  novels,  that  never  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  by 
appealing  to  his  affections,  and  that  never  wound  morality  and 
good  taste,  by  transgressing  in  greater  or  lesser  matters.  Still, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  novel- writing  is  not  exactly  Miss 
Kavanagh's  forte,  but  that  she  could  do,  and  has  done,  better 
things.  «  Daisy  Bums,"  "  Grace  Lee,"  "  Eachel  Gray,'*  "  Ad&le/' 
&c.,  scarcely  go  beyond  pretty  stories.  They  are  irreproachably 
well-written,  and  all  worth  reading ;  but  there  is  in  them  neither 
novelty  of  plot,  special  delineation  of  character,  thought,  or 
poetry.  They  are,  we  repeat,  pretty  stories,  very  prettily  told,  in 
the  most  ladylike  manner.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  Miss  Kavanagh 

0    0 
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is  one  of  the  profoundest  critics  of  fiction  in  existence ;  and 
when  she  treats  of  higher  matters  than  a  fanciful  love-scene,  she 
rises  to  a  rare  degree  of  power  in  thought,  and  eloquence  in 
composition.  Her  very  best  works  are  just  those  that  are  least 
read,  and,  when  read,  least  cared  for.  Such  are,  "  Women  of 
France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "English  Women  of  Letters."  The  latter  may  be 
considered  a  substantial  help  to  the  student  of  modem  female 
literature.  "  A  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies "  is  a 
very  charming  book.  Miss  Kavanagh  never  wrote  a  page 
devoid  of  interest,  but  her  fiction  too  invariably  takes  the  form 
of  a  love-tfide.  In  common  with  nearly  all  woman- writers,  she 
produces  a  sort  of  monotony  in  her  works,  from  this  habit  of 
ever  harpiog  on  the  one  string,  and  forgetting  that  life,  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  passions  and  interests,  has  material  for  a 
wider  display  of  artistic  skill,  than  one  feelii^  alone  can  afford. 


tim  ^as  llasseb  an  pim« 

By  W.  F.  Rock. 


Time  has  pass'd  o'er  him  like  a  breeze. 
Which  steals  sweet  odours  from  the  flowers. 

As  floating  o'er  the  blossom'd  trees. 

It  but  exhales  their  essences, 
To  give  them  to  the  perfumed  hours. 

Time  has  pass'd  o'er  him  like  a  ray, 

Which  travels  from  the  central  sun, 
Making  to  all  around  it  day, 
Brightening  and  warming  in  its  way 
All  that  it  rests  or  shines  upon. 

Time  has  pass'd  o'er  him  like  a  mist, 
Which  for  awhile  obscured  the  sky. 
But,  rising  from  the  earth  it  kiss'd. 
Found  the  bright  light  which  here  it  miss'd, 
And  shines  a  sunlit  cloud  on  high. 
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Some  of  the  most  countrj'-loving  poetry  has  been  written,  they 
say,  in  a  garret  in  the  heart  of  a  city — ^maybe  the  classic  "  Grub- 
street"  This  was  intensified,  no  doubt,  by  the  desire  we  have 
for  what  we  have  not  got  Horace  at  his  farm  longed  to  be  in 
Borne,  and  when  in  Borne  to  be  at  his  farm.  But  there  is  con- 
solation also  in  calling  before  one,  in  imagination,  what  one  can- 
not possess  in  reality ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  such  "  castles 
in  Spain/*  for  there  is  no  builder  or  architect  to  pay,  and,  how- 
ever magnificent  be  the  structure,  you  shut  out  thereby  no  one's 
prospect 

I  have  set  my  palette — ^the  prism  that  is  to  make  a  spectrum 
on  my  canvas.  But  the  morning  is  sadly  duU  and  foggy,  and 
I  shall  do  no  good  if  I  begin  in  such  an  atmosphere ;  and  it  is 
chilly  too,  and  I  will  draw  to  the  fire,  and  cross  my  legs  and  go 
into  the  courdry  ! 

I  like  country  people  too— do  not  you,  reader  ?  I  am  no 
misanthropic  lover  of  solitude  for  any  length  of  time,  however 
charming  may  be  the  scene ;  but  I  like  it  diversified,  and  en- 
livened by  live  folks  of  the  place,  especially  if  they  are  good- 
tempered  and  unsophisticated.  Men,  nor  women  either,  no,  nor 
children,  should  be  left  out  of  a  country  picture.  I  think 
no  country  is  perfect  without  country  people  ;  and  thus,  when  I 
stay  in  the  country,  I  like  to  make  my  headquarters  at  the 
edge  of  a  village.  It  affords  such  varied  pictures,  and  is 
even  more  unlike  town  than  solitude  itself.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, in  contrast  to  your  town  life,  the  wakening-up  of  a 
little  village  in  the  first  morning  of  your  arrival.  The  early 
bright  sunshine  streams  through  the  lozenged  windows,  and 
unspotted  white  dimity  curtains,  and  with  Qie  twitter  of  the 
martins  under  the  eaves,  arouses  you  to  open  the  casement 
and  put  your  head  out  into  the  village  street,  and  watch  the 
morning  proceedings.  A  little  boy  in  fustian  is  only  half-awake 
as  he  comes  up  the  street ;  he  does  not  see  you,  and  is  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  his  sleeve  as  he  opens  the  gate  of  the  farmyard 
opposite,  for  the  early  pigs  to  go  out  on  the  moor ;  as  he  goes  out 
into  the  yard,  the  geese  cackle  and  stream  out  also.    Then  the 
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yeoman  appears,  and  he  unbars  a  gate  or  two,  and  dives  into  the 
stable  to  see  how  his  galloway  thrives,  who  salutes  him  with  a 
whinny,  and  gets  some  fresh  hay  shaken  down  for  him  for  his 
breakfast.  The  good  yeoman  is  an  up-betimes  man,  and  is  out 
as  soon  as  his  workmen  are,  and  puts  them  to  their  daily  doings, 
and  so  he  trudges  oflf  to  field  with  his  terrier  behind  him.  The 
buxom  serving-girl  is  undoing  the  shutters,  and  loiters  a  bit  to 
have  a  passing  word  or  joke  with  the  sturdy  labourers,  who  are 
coming  down  the  village  to  their  daily  work,  blithe  and  hearty, 
with  their  little  bundles  of  provisions,  and  with  their  brown 
bottles  slung  over  their  shoulders.  One  of  them  turns  round 
on  one  foot,  and  chats  awhile,  with  "  Mary,"  and  has  a  word 
or  two  also  with  an  old,  man  who,  even  in  white  old  age, 
has  not  given  up  his  habits  of  early  rising,  and  who  now,  sup- 
ported by  his  staff,  steps  slowly  from  his  cottage-door  across  the 
road  to  prophesy  about  the  weather. 

Shortly  afber  comes  a  lowing  up  the  street — ^the  matins  of 
sundry  cows,  which  are  being  driven,  saunteringly,  out  to  their 
day-long  feed,  to  labour  for  their  master  and  mistress  incessantly, 
either  by  eating  or  chewing — an  easy  life  on  the  whole,  their  only 
trouble  being  when  their  calves  are  being  weaned,  when  they  and 
their  offspring  rush  about,  complaining  of  that  unnatural  state 
of  things,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  with  their  tails  aloft  and 
twisted.  This  vision  of  cows — not  the  weaning-time,  of  course — 
passes  away  leisurely  from  imder  the  window,  when  something 
more  staccato  and  animated   becomes  audible,  the   ear    being 
struck  with  a  sudden  clatter  of  trotting  hoofs  down  the  street, 
when  rushes  by  a  troop  of  heavy  cart-horses  shouldering  each 
other  down  "to  water,"  urged  thereto  by  a  farmlad  of  some  twelve 
or  thirteen,  sitting  very  back  on  the  last  one,  and  flourishing  his 
arms  and  legs  with  great  rapidity  and  rustic  effect    Altogether 
they  go  along  as  if  they  desired  to  make  aU  the  noise  possible, 
and  to  drive  the  last  inklings  of  sleep  out  of  the  village  for  the 
day,  in  which  they  succeed.     I,  for  one,  get  up,  and  have  my 
breakfast  in  the  neat  little  parlour,  decorated  with  prints  of 
hoimds,  horses,  and  hunting.     A  very  nice  breakfast  of  a  couple 
simple  "plats" — eggs  and  bacon,  for  instance,  which,  with  all 
deference  to  Milton,  I  do  not  like  to  call  "country  messes"  although 
"  a  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses "   them — and  then  I  go  out, 
and  find  out  I  want  to  buy  something,  just  as  an  excuse  for  a 
visit  to  the  emporium  of  the  neighbourhood — ^I  beg  its  pardon — 
I  mean  the  village  shop.     Reader  I  I  love,  and  I  wonder  at,  the 
village  shop,  that  marvellous  place,  so  small,  and  yet  which  sup- 
plies the  whole  countryside,  where  you  can  obtain  everything 
you  want,  from  an  umbrella  to  a  ham,  from  pins  and  bobbins  to 
butter,  from  a  pound  of  tea  to  a  straw  hat,  and  from  a  p^top 
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to  getting  yoixr  five-pound  note  changed,  for  to  his  other  occupa- 
tions, the  respectable  shopkeeper  adds  that  of  being  a  banker  in  a 
small  way  to  those  who  deal  with  him.  The  village  shop  is  the 
true  multwm  in  parw,  and  there  too  you  may  see  pictures,  not  on 
canvas  generally,  but  tableaux  vivants,  formed  by  the  purchasers. 
Tall  men,  whose  heads  reach  among  the  brushes  and  coils  of 
tvnne  and  gammons  of  bacon  that  hang  aloft,  buying  reaping- 
hooks,  maybe;  and  pretty  lasses,  bargaining  for  ribbons  and 
enhancements  for  next  Sunday;  and  little  children  not  up  to 
the  counter,  sent  from  their  mothers — (it  is  astonishing  at  what 
an  early  age  children  are  obliged,  I  suppose  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  to  transact  business  in  the  countr}') — "sent  from 
mammy  '*  to  buy  three  halfpenny  worth  of  something,  with  the 
three  halfpennies  clutched  very  tight  in  their  little  hands.  Well, 
there  is  poetry  and  picture-food  in  all  this,  if  you  will  look  at  it 
so,  and  gather  them  up. 

And  I  love  also  the  politics — I  mean  the  small  local  politics — 
of  a  country  village.  But,  ah!  I  see  the  fog  has  drawn  itself  up 
and  away,  or  the  sun  has  dispersed  it,  one  or  the  other — at  any  rate 
I  can  tell  blue  from  green  now  ;  and  I  will  take  my  shield,  my 
spear,  and  my  falchion,  and  go  to  war — no,  kind  reader,  I  mean 
my  pallet,  maulstick,  and  brush,  and  will  go  to  paint,  which  is 
peaceful,  and,  oh  dear!  so  much  letter  than  war. 

A.  E.  A. 


S  Jfbt  ^ittnn* 


{Continued  from  pa^e  495.) 


My  heart  beat  wildly.  For  a  moment  I  forgot  my  unhappy  love : 
a  throb  of  ambition  stilled  the  pang  in  my  breast.  I  snatched 
at  the  dazzling  hope.  I  did  not  pause  to  think  that  I  might 
fail,  or,  even  if  I  should  really  achieve  painting  a  thing  that 
deserved  the  name  of  a  picture,  that  it  might  be,  nay  probably 
would  be,  among  the  rejected  thousand  of  the  year,  or  hung  low 
as  the  floor,  or  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  none  would  see  it.  I 
would  paint  the  picture,  and  Maud  should  see  there  was  some- 
thing in  me.  I  lay  awake  that  night  hour  after  hour,  painting 
my  picture  in  a  sort  of  dream.     Ah,  if  I  could  only  have  seized, 
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and  imprisoned  npon  canvas,  the  glorious  follns  and  gofgeona 
colours  I  saw  that  night !  Could  I  have  grasped  as  a  tangible 
reality  the  brush  I  wielded  in  imagination,  I  might  have  won  a 
name  that  would  be  written,  in  the  golden  book  of  the  great, 
only  below  Saphael's  immortality.  Towards  daybreak  I  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke,  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
my  garret  were  not  blanker  than  my  imagination  and  my  hopes. 
The  fair  visions  had  faded  from  my  fancy ;  I  was  timid,  if  not 
absolutely  hopeless. 

But  the  picture  was  to  be  painted.  Goldbeard  urged  me — 
gently,  but  determinately. 

''Ton  must!"  he  said* 

**Why!"  I  asked. 

"  That  you  may  win  a  name,  boy,"  said  he.  I  sighed,  and 
shook  my  head. 

"That  you  may  one  day  return  your  parents'  Cares  and 
sacrifices!"    I  felt  my  eyes  grow  moist 

"  That  you  may  one  day  win  a  wife !  " 

"A  wife!*'  I  repeated.    "Who  would  be  my  wife?" 

"  A  fair  girl,  with  a  good  warm  heart,  perhaps — ^perhaps  Maud." 

'*  Maud  I  she  would  not  think  of  me ! " 

«  Try  her ! " 

"  But  she — she  is  devoted  to  you ! " 

"  To  me  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  Boy  I  boy  1  imsay  what  you  have 
said ! " 

"I  cannot — it  is  the  truth;  she  loves  you,  sitt" 

A  colour,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  deepening 
to  crimson,  came  into  his  face. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  murmured — ''impossible  that  you  and  I 
can  be  rivals.  Arrivabene,  why  have  you  put  this  folly,  this 
madness,  in  my  head  ?  I  was  a  sober  melancholy  man — my 
heart  and  I  were  growing  old  together.  You  have  pained,  you 
have  tortured  me !" 

How  guilty  I  felt  at  that  moment  1  I  fell  at  his  feet.  "  Fotgive 
me,  I  beseech  you  ! " 

He  turned  from  me,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  I  felt  in  that  moment :  there  rushed 
through  my  mind  all  I  owed  to  my  benefactor — I  felt  bowed 
down  by  guilt  Soon  he  turned  roimd,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on 
his  feu^e. 

"  You  must  paint  your  picture,"  he  said,  *'  that  is  the  theme ; 
to  the  true  artist,  love  is  second  to  his  calling.  Painting  is  the 
true  Zeus.  Love  may  be  his  Ganymede,  bringing  him  a  sparkling 
goblet,  which  the  Fates  may  let  him  drain,  or  dash  to  the  ground 
before  it  reaches  his  lips ;  but  Art  is  still  Zeus,  the  one  king 
and  deity  I    Now  for  the  subject  of  the  picture.     What  say 
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you  to  an  ambitious  theme?    'Soldier!  darest  thou  slay  Marius? ' 
or,  take  'Virginia's  Sacrifice.'" 

"  Decide  for  me,"  I  said. 

"  I  will ;  let  it  be '  Virginia's  Sacrifice.' " 

"  And  who  will  be  my  Virginia  ? " 

"  Maud/' 

"  She  will  not  sit  to  me." 

"  She  will  sit  to  you;  and  when  the  picture  is  painted,  And va- 
bene"  (here  he  drew  a  long  breath),  "  not  till  then,  we  will  see 
whom  fortune  favours — there  is  no  fear  for  you ! " 

"  And  were  it  so,  could  I  enjoy  happiness  at  your  expense  ? " 

"  Never  fear,"  he  answered ;  "  old  hearts  are  hardened — ^they 
have  been  too  long  beaten  on  the  anvil  of  the  world,  not  to  be 
hardened.  All  wUl  come  right  for  you,  and  for  me  too.  I  have 
loved  Art  all  my  life ;  she  is  too  jealous  to  let  me  succeed  in 
wooing  another  love.  I  will  learn  the  truth,  and  will  bear  to 
hear  her  voice  hke  a  man." 

I  began  my  picture  with  a  trembling  hand.  Maud  did  sit  for 
me  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  unwillingly-  I  fancied  that  she  kept 
looking  up  to  Goldbeard  for  encouragement  and  protection; 
there  certainly  was  some  understanding  between  them.  His 
expression  was  tender,  but  grave ;  he  did  not  look  unhappy. 
Had  he  tried  his  fate,  and  fixed  mine  ? — ^had  he  been  accepted  ? 
Perhaps  his  great  generosity  prevented  his  telling  me  now,  lest 
he  should  mar  my  picture  and  my  fortune  at  one  blow.  What 
a  trembhng  three  months  I  passed !  Often  I  felt  I  must^throw 
down  my  brush,  in  despair ;  it  is  so  different  to  plan  a  fine 
picture,  and  to  produce  one  fit  to  live  even  the  brief  life  of  the 
Exhibition.  My  mother's  smile,  my  father's  pride,  sustained  me, 
and  oft  and  again  my  master  breathed  into  me  a  new  Ufe ;  they 
would  not  let  me  despair.  But  they  could  not  take  from  me 
the  occasional  feeling  of  despondency  which  bore  me  down.  I 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  Maud  avoided  me  as  much  as 
possible.  I  never  had  the  chance  of  breathing  a  word  to  her, 
but,  indeed,  I  should  have  felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  silent 
till  the  picture  was  completed ;  even  then  1  should  fear  to  tempt 
my  fate. 

My  parents  looked  forward  with  trembling  hope  to  my  success. 
I  discovered  one  day  how  much  hung  on  my  success.  We  had 
lived  as  anchorites ;  but  our  little  means  had  diminished,  and  in 
the  two  labourers  health  and  strength  had  failed.  Silently  they 
had  endured  all  this,  and  I  only  found  out  at  the  eleventh  hour 
all  the  sacrifice  of  their  generous  love. 

How  could  I  think  of  selfish  passion  at  that  moment !  I 
rose  up  as  a  man,  I  shook  off  my  soft  silken  fetters ;  I  worked 
night  and  day,  till  nights  of  utter  sleeplessness  and  of  fever 
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came — still  I  worked  on,  I  worked  for  my  parents.  The  picture 
was  finished,  the  brush  dropped  from  my  hand;  I  looked  up  into 
Goldbeard's  face,  for  my  sentence  of  life  or  death.  He  nodded, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  My  mother  wept.  Maud  said 
nothing,  unless  by  her  eloquent  eyes,  and  they  looked  up  to 
Goldbeard,  looked  up  to  him  timidly,  but  trustingly — ah  yes ! 
there  was  certainly  an  intelligence  between  them.  But  what 
then  ? — the  picture  was  the  theme.  Was  I  to  make  a  little  niche 
for  myself  in  the  great  Temple  of  Fame,  into  the  crowded  door- 
way of  which  so  many  men  were  fighting  their  way ;  or,  as  they 
rushed  in,  would  they  crush  me  under  foot  in  the  melie  ?  And 
failure — ^failure  was  starvation,  ruin,  death  to  me ;  but  I  thought 
not  of  that.  I  put  even  my  love  aside ;  but  I  thought  of  my 
generous  father,  my  pale,  self-sacrificing  mother ;  it  was  their 
fate  that  hung  on  that  bit  of  canvas. 

A  rough  cart  bore  mine  away,  with  many  other  pictures ;  my 
mother  wrapped  an  old  shawl  round  the  gilded  frame  my 
father's  watch  had  been  pledged  to  purchase. 

Then  came  the  waiting,  anxious  days,  sleepless  nights.  I 
remember  speculating  in  those  days,  on  the  many  who  were 
feeling  just  as  I  felt.  It  was  a  peculiar  season  of  trial  Every- 
thing went  wrong  at  home ;  my  father  was  out  of  employment, 
my  mother  fell  ill — how  could  I  know  that  it  was  not  a  sickness 
unto  death !  Our  money  was  soon  exhausted — absolute  want 
drew  near.  Our  one  room  had  usually  been  within  our  means, 
now  the  rent  of  weeks  had  accumidated. 

"All  will  be  well,  when  the  picture  is  sold,"  said  my  poor 
sick  mother,  feebly. 

If  it  is  sold  1 "  murmured  my  father,  to  himself. 
Aye,  if  it  is  sold  !  '*  I  repeated. 

I  had  seen  little  of  Goldbeard  lately.  "  Take  a  holiday,"  he 
had  said  to  me. 

Nothing  had  I  seen  of  Maud-— I  found  her  with  my  mother. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  little  stool  at  the  invalid's  feet,  and  looking 
into  her  pale  face,  with  so  much  of  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
that  in  my  heart  I  blessed  her  again  and  again.  A  little  basket 
of  fruit  stood  on  the  table  near  my  mother's  hand.  Maud  had 
brought  it. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good,  dear  child  !'*  said  my  mother;  "how 
can  I  let  you  spend  your  money  on  me!  I  know,  T  know,  you 
can't  afford  it." 

"  But  indeed  I  can !  Listen — I  have  such  wonderful  news  to 
tell  you! — such  joyful  news!'* 
Go  on,  dear." 
Only  think,  we  are  rich  at  home  now! — yes,  really  rich !" 

My  heart  sank  within  me  at  these  words.     How  often,  in 
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passing  moments  of  happy  dreams,  I  had,  in  imagination,  snatched 
Maud  from  poverty  and  privation,  working  for  her  gladly,  joy- 
fully, with  arm  or  brain!  She  was  rich, and,  as  rich,  doubly  lost 
to  me.     I  think  she  went  on  to  say  : 

"It  seems  impossible  to  be  true,  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  is — quite 
sure.  We  have  already  moved  into  a  neat  pretty  house ;  you 
Avill  come  and  see  it  when  you  are  well,  won't  you  ?  Mamma 
will  be  so  glad.  Isn't  it  joyful  to  think  that  they  will  never 
again  want,  and  they  have  been  so  good  and  patient  through  all ! 
And  only  think,  I  shall  never  have  to  be  a  model  again!  Yet  I 
have  never  been  quite  a  model,  have  I  ?    At  least,  I  have  only 

sat  to  Goldbeard— dear  old  Goldbeard  !— and  to .  But  I  have 

not  yet  told  you  how  the  money  came;  it  was  a  legacy, — quite 
unexpectedly  it  came.     Are  you  not  glad,  Mrs.  Arrivabene  ? " 
"  Yes,  indeed,  child — I  am  glad." 

"  But  do  you  know  the  first  thing  I  mean  to  make  papa  buy  ?" 
No,  indeed  ;  a  carriage,  perhaps  !*' 
A  carriage  !  No,  I  mean  him  to  buy  a  picture." 
At  this  juncture  I  came  forward,  but  I  kept  out  of  the  sunbeam, 
for  my  coat  seemed  more  threadbare  than  ever.     Maud  smiled, 
yet  was  constrained  in  her  greeting,  and  soon  slipped  aWay. 
"  It  is  all — all  over!"  I  murmured. 
"  What  is  over,  liiy  poor  boy  ? " 

I  meant  my  hopes,  but  I  answered,  hastily,  " Nothing!" 
"I  must  tell  you  the  good  news,"  said  my  mother. 
"  I  know  it  all,"  I  answered,  with  less  alacrity  than  I  ought  to 
have  shown  at  the  good  fortune  of  others. 

That  night,  when  my  father  returned  from  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion, and  my  mother  was  too  weak  to  rise,  I  put  before  them  all 
our  scanty  larder  held — some  dry  bread  and  salad.  We  sat  down 
to  the  anchorite's  repast.  I  could  not  eat ;  I  could  hot  have 
eaten  had  I  supped  with  Lucullus.  Maud's  wonderful  tale  was 
told  over  again. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

May  I  share  your  salad  ? "  said  Goldbeard,  looking  round. 
I  have  brought  some  wine.     Madam,  you  are  better;  you 
must  drink  your  boy's  health  in  champagne  ! " 
"  A  very  little,"  said  my  mother. 
"  Nay,   I  must  fill  your  cup.     I  have  been   down  to   the 

Academy- " 

I  started  to  my  feet. 

"  It  is  all  right ;  your  picture  is  accepted,  and hung.     But 

you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  hung  yourself,  Arrivabene  ! 
Here's  to  your  health  !  Pray,  be  civil,  and  pledge  me  in  return. 
Madam,  do  you  dislike  smoke  ?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  my  meerschaum." 
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My  father  and  Goldbeard  soon  sent  forth  delicate  little  wreaths 
of  silver  smoke,  and  in  between  talked  of  pictures,  and  statues, 
and  poems,  and  my  father's  land,  which  I  had  never  seen,  unless 
in  dreams. 

My  mother's  hand  instinctively  sought  mine,  and  both  our 
eyes  overflowed,  as  she  whispered,  "  God  is  good." 

"  The  picture  will  never  sell ! "  was  my  first  thought ;  but  I 
dared  not  cast  the  damp  dew  of  unbelief  on  my  mother's  hopes ; 
for  on  those  hung  her  health,  her  happiness,  perchance  her  life. 
My  mind  wandered  to  my  lost  love. 

Goldbeard  seemed  exuberant  with  happiness ;  from  what 
could  it  spring,  but  from  triumphant  love  1 

The  next  day,  the  very  next  day,  Goldbeard  rushed  in,  beaming 
with  some  bright  happy  thought.  May  Heaven  forgive  me  1  I 
thought  he  was  married,  and  married  to  my  love !  Since  the 
picture  was  finished,  her  image  would  rise  again  and  again  to  the 
surface  of  my  thoughts.  "  Can  you  bear  very  good  news  ? "  he 
asked  my  mother,  though  he  looked  at  me. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  answered  faintly,  smiling ;  "  I  don't  think 
joy  or  sorrow  often  kills." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so ;  our  picture  is  sold  ! " 

"  Sold ! "  I  gasped,  while  my  mother  silently  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  sold — at  least  there  is  an  offer  for  it ;  and  here  is  the 
purchaser's  card.  He  might  have  taken  my  picture,  but,  of 
course,  he  must  have  something  new — ^novelty  before  merit !  I 
suppose  we  old  fellows  must  go  to  the  wall.  WeU,  Arrivabene, 
can't  you  speak  ? "  , 

No,  I  could  not ;  I  sank  on  a  chair,  pale  as  a  fainting  woman, 
and  read,  as  in  a  dream,  the  name  and  address  of  "  Mr.  Walton, 
Beech-knoll,  Clapham." 

"  You  are  to  call  on  Mr.  Walton  for  the  money,  do  you  hear  ?  " 
said  Goldbeard.    "  Two  hundred  guineas ! " 

"  Impossible ! "  I  cried. 

*'  Nonsense  !  That  is  the  price  I  chose  to  put  upon  it,  and  not 
too  much  for  a  respectable  picture,  I  hope.  There,  boy,  get  your 
hat.  I  suppose  I  must  see  you  through  the  business ;  and  when 
it  is  over— yes,  when  it  is  over — we  will  talk  of  Maud.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Yes,  doubtless,  he  had  something  to  tell  me.  He  and  I  took 
the  direction  of  Clapham,  in  a  cab.  Goldbeard  said,  "  We  must 
be  magnificent  on  a  magnificent  occasion  !  "  We  were  soon  at 
Beech-knoll. 

"  Mr.  Walton  at  home  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Miss  Walton  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Miss  Walton  !  *'  Who  was  she  ?  and  what  had  she  to  do 
With  my  picture  ? 

We  were  shown  into  a  room,  not  rich,  but  elegant  and  tasteful. 
A  gentleman  received  us  politely,  almost  cordially.  He  was 
not  old  from  years,  but  one  of  those  men  who  grow  old  from 
circumstances  ;  perhaps  he  had  seen  and  known  familiarly  the 
face  of  trial,  before  he  had  reached  his  present  haven  of  rest  and 
competence.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been  long  shut 
from  the  light,  and  who  bore  some  sad  shadows  with  him  into 
sunshine,  that  was  too  new  to  him  to  be  quite  familiar.  Poor  gen- 
tleman ! — for  gentleman  he  was — and  perhaps  presently  he  would 
grow  accustomed  to  ease  and  comfort,  and  cast  off  the  haunting 
spectres  of  the  past  He  looked  very  earnestly  at  me ;  it  seemed 
as  if  I  were  the  article  he  was  about  to  buy,  so  thoroughly  did  he 
examine  me.  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortably  shy.  Perhaps  he 
perceived  my  embarrassment;  I  think  he  did,  and  that  he 
hastened  to  relieve  it.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  terms  with 
you  for  your  picture,  Mr.  Arrivabene ;  the  price  mentioned  is 
two  hundred  pounds,  I  believe  ? " 

"  Guineas,''  said  Goldbeard. 

"  Guineas  be  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  smiling ;  "  you  do 
Well  to  look  after  your  friend's  interests.  He  has  shown  us 
he  can  paint  a  good  picture,  but  I  should  scarcely  think  he  could 
make  a  bargain." 

"It  is  not  worth  the  money,"  I  stammered.  "Sir,  I  am 
ashamed ;  the  picture  is  worth  about  fifty  pounds." 

"It  is  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  papa!"  said  a  sweet 
familiar  voice.  "Mr.  Heinstein  says  so,  and  he  is  always 
right.'* 

I  know  not  whether  modesty,  false  shame,  or  the  praise  of  my 
benefactor  and  rival,  moved  me ;  but  I  was  rushing  from  the 
room,  inwardly  resolved  not  to  sell  the  picture  to  Maud's  father 
— for  such  Mr.  Walton  was,  having  temporarily  assumed  the 
name  of  Browne,  while  under  a  dark  cloud.  But  Maud  darted 
after  me,  and  detained  me  by  my  arm.  Coidd  the  elegant  young 
lady  beside  me  be  the  girl,  in  sordid  garments,  who  had  first  come 
knocking  so  timidly  at  Goldbeard's  studio-door,  to  offer  herself 
for  a  model  ?  She  was  lovelier  now — ^perchance  to  the  worlds 
but  not  to  me — ^no,  not  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Arrivabene !  — Miss  Walton ! " 

"  You  will  let  papa  have  your  picture  ? " 

"  At  fifty  guineas — ^yes." 

"  "N"o  !  no !  we  will  not  rob  you  of  your  beautiful  work ;  you 
must  take  the  proper  price.  Papa  could  only  take  it  on  those 
conditions ;  could  you  do  so,  papa  ?  And  as  it  is  nearly  my — my 
portrait,  you  know  we  should  like  to  keep  it  in  the  family." 
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"True,"  said  Mr.  Walton.  "Young  man,"  he  continued, 
seriously,  "  you  are  too  young  in  the  world,  and  in  sorrow,  to 
indulge  in  such  a  luxury  as  pride." 

I  started,  and  became  crimson,  fully  conscious  was  I  that  my 
mind  revolted  against  being  patronized  by  Maud  and  her  family. 
I  turned  round  to  speak,  but  found  myself  alone  with  Maud ;  Mr. 
Walton  and  Goldbeard  had  strolled  into  the  conservatory. 

Maud's  hand  still  rested  on  my  arm,  in  mute  appeal  against 
my  obstinacy  and  pride. 

"  Mr.  Arrivabene ! " 

"Miss  Walton!" 

"  T  used  to  think  you  liked  me  a  little "     She  paused. 

1  could  not  speak  words;  perhaps  my  looks  instinctively 
answered,  so  she  continued :  "  If  I  were  still,  as  1  was  very 
lately,  as  we  all  were,  struggling  so  very,  very  hard  to  keep 
our  place  in  God's  world  of  plenty,  and  suppose  you  were  a 
rich  man — at  least  much  richer  than  I — and  I  came  to  you, 
asking  you  to  buy  some  foolish  little  womanly  work  I  had  done, 
what  would  you  do  ? " 

"  I  would  buy  it  with  thousands — with  millions !  with  mil- 
lions ! "  I  replied. 

"  But  then,  suppose  my  pride  should  rebel,  and  I  would  not, 
after  all,  let  you  be  the  buyer,  how  would  you  feel  ? " 

"  Unhappy,  indeed." 

"  And  so  you  have  made  me  feel  now." 

"  Maud ! " 

"  Enrico !    Don't  make  me  wretched." 

"  God  forbid,  my  darling ! " 

"  You  will  take  this  money,  then,  for  the  picture,"  whispered 
Maud,  between  smiles  and  tears ;  and  the  little  bit  of  crumpled 
paper  she  had  been  crushing  all  the  time  in  her  left  hand,  was 
really  the  price  of  the  picture. 

Somehow  I  took  not  only  that  crumpled  paper,  but  the  hand 
that  held  it  also  ;  and  ere  the  elder  men  came  back,  I  had  sold  my 
first  picture,  and  won  my  bride. 

From  that  day  my  parents  rested  from  toil — ^from  that  day  my 
fortunes  were  assured.  Goldbeard  met  me  one  day,  with  a  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  and  an  oaken  stick  in  his  hand.  I  asked 
quickly,  and  with  a  prescient  pang,  where  he  was  going  ?  "I 
scarcely  know  where,"  said  he  ;  "  to  the  West,  I  believe,  to  make 
some  sketches.  Your  sun,  Arrivabene,  is  rising  gloriously,  in  art 
and  in  love.  I  leave  you  in  the  glowing  dawn  ;  for  me,  I  shall 
best  suit  the  sunset." 

F.  A.  BL 
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A  CHRISTMAS  APPEAL— Proverbs. 


I. 


Give  with  ready  charity, 
As  you  can  afiford ; 
He  tiiat  hath  pity  on  the  poor 
Lendeth  to  the  Lord." 


11. 


"  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat " 

Is  the  classic  word ; 
"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor 

Lendeth  to  the  Lord." 


m. 


Then  God  will  bless  your  Christian  store. 

And  hospitable  board ; 
"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor 

Lendeth  to  the  Lord.'* 


IV. 


And  thus  your  givings,  furthermore, 
Shall  be  in  Heaven  stored  ; 

"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor 
Lendeth  to  the  Lord.'* 


V. 


0  !  may  you  find  for  evermore 
The  bliss  of  that  record ; 

"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor 
Lendeth  to  the  Lord." 


,  A.  E.  A. 
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llebtebs  of  ^eoks. 


" Memories'*    By  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq. 

Under  the  above  title,  full  of  suggestive  thought,  our  oldest 
living  writer  of  reputetion  gives  us  a  series  of  lifelike  por- 
traits of  the  distinguished  men  and.women  he  has  personally 
known  through  a  long  career  of  literary  labour,  as  author  and 
editor.  This  is  a  book  written  with  ample  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  with  rare  eloquence,  and  that  loving  and  generous 
spirit  which  gives  genius  and  virtue  their  due  reward,  "  sets  not 
down  aught  La  malice,"  and  has  a  tender  reluctance  to  dwell  on 
the  errors  of  those  who  did  not  always  live  up  to  their  ofl&ce,  of 
priests  and  kings  among  men.  Of  the  five  hundred  pages  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  we  could  not  spare  a  line ;  of  the  por- 
traits so  skilfully  and  faithfully  limned,  we  could  not  wish  one 
light  or  shade  altered.  The  gallery  contaius  sketches,  such  as 
no  biographer  has  ever  attempted  to  give  us,  of  many  a  face  and 
many  a  heart  we  have  often  wished  to  see  and  know.  A  more 
exquisitely  pathetic  scene  than  the  death  of  Tom  Hood  we 
never  remember  to  have  met  with,  and  in  the  long  procession  of 
familiar  faces  which  this  earnest  writer  brings  before  us,  we  find 
our  conceptions  surpassed,  and  our  hero-worship  justified.  Mr. 
Hall  gracefully  dedicates  these  "  Memories  "  of  bis  dead  com- 
panions to  his  many  living  friends. 

"  Passages  from  the  English  Notebooks  of  Nathanid  Hawthorne!* 
Strahan  &  Co. 

The  rapid  growth  of  literature  in  America,  a  country  not  yet  a 
century  old,  is  a  marvel  in  itself.  Yet  more  remarkable  than 
young  and  vigorous  genius,  suddenly  arising  in  a  young  and 
vigorous  country,  is  it  that  in  many  instances  the  authors  of  the 
New  World  have  aU  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  Old  World's 
most  scholarly  men.  Foremost  among  these  classical  writers,  we 
should  place  the  romancer,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — ^perhaps,  we 
might  fairly  say,  the  greatest  genius  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  produced ;  whether  we  speak  of  his  large  creative  power, 
his  rare  and  wonderful  insight  into  that  shadowy  world,  the 
human  heart,  or  his  capability  of  putting  faithfiiUy  on  his 
canvas  the  picture  he  had  so  vividly  conceived.    It  is  not  too 
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much  to  say  that  this  century  has  not  produced  a  book  of  equal 
originality  and  power  with  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  All  that 
Hawthorne  attempted  was  successM  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
he  never  wrote  down  to  his  readers ;  he  rather  sought  to  elevate 
them  to  the  high  region  of  the  ideal  in  which  he  himself 
lived. 

We  hail  these  volumes  from  his  Notebooks  as  a  peculiarly 
precious  gift.  Two  or  three  brief  passages  we  could  wish  omitted 
— we  are  willing  to  believe  they  have  accidentally  crept  in — for 
the  general  spirit  of  the  journal  is  friendly  and  affectionate  to 
the  old  country,  almost  one  of  filial  reverence,  when  the  writer 
treads  her  old  cathedral  aisles,  or  muses  among  her  moss-clad 
ruins.  We  see,  with  mixed  pleasure  and  regret,  the  germ  of  a 
hundred  romances  in  this  Book  of  Notes.  Sometimes  one  might 
have  grown  out  of  an  uncouth  figure,  suddenly  presenting  him- 
self  in  the  dusky  Liverpool  consulate,  sometimes  its  embryo  was 
a  tattered  vagrant  in  the  street.  Oh,  for  the  tales  this  wonderful 
man  might  have  given  us,  taking  as  lay  figures  the  odd  strays 
and  waifs  who  crossed  his  path,  looking  into  the  wondrous  world 
of  their  hearts,  and  weaving  the  true  story  of  thek  lives  from 
their  lined  faces ! 

"  Three  UroB  in  the  Life  of  Aurelius :  a  Tale  of  the  Bdgn  of 
Nero!*    London :  Simpkius  &  Marshall. 

A  VERY  beautiful  little  story,  beautifully  told  by  an  earnest 
writer,  and  containing  much  instruction  pleasantly  conveyed ! 
Many  a  book  of  more  ambitious  chartK^ter  has  far  less  value 
than  this  little  volume,  and  we  commend  it  to  aU  readers  of 
sound  religious  views,  as  well  as  to  the  young  who  are  seeking 
the  truth. 


Christmas  Carol 


Twine  we  the  yew,  and  not  the  holly  bough, 
With  bright  green  leaves,  and  berries  ruby  red — 
Kather  be  ashes  on  our  hearth-stone  spread 
Than  yule-logs  blaze ;  let  mirth  and  joy  be  dead. 

And  let  us  kneel  with  sackcloth  on  our  brow. 
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This  is  no  hour  for  banquet  and  for  song — 
No  hour  for  dance,  nor  yet  for  merry  jest ; 
Heaven  frowns  on  Earth,  and  Earth  is  all  unblest, 
And  the  mad  tumult  .of  the  heart's  unrest 

Is  but  the  echo  that  storms  bear  along. 

The  pastime  of  our  day — ^this  war's  loud  thunder — 
Seems  the  renewal  of  old  Roman  shows, 
When  Imperators,  for  their  pleasure,  chose 
To  watch  of  men  and  beasts  the  dying  throes  ; 

Only  man  tears  his  fellow  now  asunder. 

While  there  is  mourning  on  the  wide,  wide  Earth, 
And  shrieks  of  widows,  quivering  in  the  air. 
And  orphans  waiKng  forth  their  piteous  prayer-- 
And  brave  men  dying,  tortured  by  despair,,. 

We  dare  not  bring  the  mockery  of  mirth  l-  ' 

Away  with  laughter  !  Let  us  bend  the  knee. 
Morning  and  noon  and  night,  within  the  shrine, 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayer,  until  some  sign 
Shall  burst  the  clouds,  and  a  right  hand  divine 

Shall  stay  the  arena's  bloody  butchery. 

The  circus  msLj  be  void — Caesars  may  miss 
The  pomp  of  slaughter  and  the  play  of  pain. 
And  watch  for  wounds  to  sate  their  eyes  in  vain ; 
If  God  so  will,  man  shall  no  more  be  slain. 

Because  his  fellow-man  thus  finds  his  bliss. 

Great  Heaven,  be  pitiful !  The  feast  we  make 
Shall  know  no  goblet,  but  Repentance'  cup. 
And  we  will  drain  its  bitterest  dregs  all  up  ; 
And  be  content  on  Marah's  waves  to  sup> 

And  kneel,  and  cry,  for  Thy  great  pity's  sake  ! 


F.  A.  K. 
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